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Thomas Horbrs was bom at Malmesbury on April 5, 1588. 
His father vicar of Charlton and Westport, near Malmesbury 
was. says Aubrey, “one of the ignorant Sir Johns of Queen 

^ could only read the prayers of the Church 

le homihes; and valued not learning, as not knowing the 

sweetness of it." A little after the ^ V 

u • V hirth of his son, he struck 

n. being provoked," and was forced to fly for it The 

Hobbes, a glover 

Of Malmesbury. Thomas was sent to school at Westport 
Church and thence went to Magdalen Hall at Oxford in ifc, 

Unk-erliTv r' T"*® At the 

mw \ for logic yet he learned it, 

an J thought himself a good disputant. He tooke great de- 

■g It there to go to the bookbinders’ and slationcrs’ shops 

. nd lye ppmg on mappes.” After he had taken his B 4’ 

«te'SvendidrfT‘''r' "‘'Sdalen Hall recommended him 'to 
dUl, ,pT "'ho wanted a tutor for William Cavcii- 

,' ‘‘ff'^rwards second Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes staved 

Ind then i:" erand tour with his pu.iU 

Hmilv for some eighteen years as a member of the 

farnily, Aubrey fells us that “ he was his lordship’s pa"e and 

rode a In.nfng and hawking with him and kept his^privv 

purse. By this way of life he had almost forgott his I atiif 

mi'dit r", J’"°hcs of an Amsterdam print, that he 

rn ght carry h.s pocket (particularly Casar’s Commer,lar„s^ 

wiT naki antechamber, wl.n:, .opi 

■Ilturafn I "‘S'la;” also that ” about these times Mr. 
tl ^bass Vio addicted to music and practised on 

tarv I , ^ as his score- 

better like Im/’i hit'’ J^acon) would often say that he 
o.ucr hked Mi. Hobbes s taking his thoughts than any of the 

others, because he understood what he wrote ” 

cnipt’vmc'nf^ ''h' «>' 

GervLsc ninten Z tutor to the son of Sir 

crease Clinton for eighteen months. It was al this time 

toori Aubrey, that the first incident occurred which 

took him from the classics (he had alreaily written though not 
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pv;blislic(I his* translation of Thucydides) to sci^^nce and philo- 
^lopliy. “ He was forty years old before he looked on geo¬ 
metry wliich happenctf accidentally; being in a gentleman's 
library K;i(;Iid's Elements lay open, and it was the 47th Pro¬ 
position, Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ' By God,' says 
he, ' this is impossible.’ So he rea<ls the demonstration of 
it, which referred him back to another which he also read, et 
SIC (icinceps, that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
of that truth. This made him in love with geometry.” 
Prf>l'>ably somewhere about the same time occurred another 
incitlent which set the train of his thoimhts. He was at a 
gathering of learned men when the question was asked. What 
is sensation .^ Hobbes, thinking over the question, came to 
the conclusion that the only differences in things could be 
differences in their motions, and that therefore sensation must 
be a kind of mo\'cment. This threw him back .again to 
geometry. In 16 vi he was invited to return from Paris, 
where he h.ad been st.aving, to bo tutor to the third Karl of 
Devonshire, then a bov of fourteen. He tr.avclled with this 
youth in ib^.t and met on this journey the famous scientists 
on the Continent. He saw Galileo anti became acquainted 
with Mersetme, the friend of Descartes. Hobbes rctaiited 
his connection with the Cavcndisli familv’ to the end of 
his life. He returned to Iingland in ib;7. In ib.jo the 
troubles which led to the summoning of the Short Parliament 
turned Hobbes’ attention from mathematics to politics. He 
was prepared, as wc shall see. to apply his mochanic.al prin¬ 
ciples to politics as to all other subjects. He ” wrote a little 
treatise in English, wherein he did sett forth and demonstrate 
that the sayd power and riglits were inseparably annc.xcd to 
the sovereignty, which sovereignty tlioy did not then deny to 
be in the King: but it seems understood not. or would not 
understand that inseparability. Of this treatise, though not 
printed, many gentlemen had cojiics, which occ.asioned much 
talk of the author; .and had not his Majestic dissolvcil the 
Parliament, it h.ad brought him in danger of his life.” Bishop 
Mainwaring was put in the To\ver for prc.achiiig absolutism. 
” Then, thought .Mr. Hobbes, it is time now for me to shift for 
myself, anti so went into France, and resided .at Paris.” There 
he staved for eleven years. He look part in controversy with 
Descartes, little to the satisfaction of citlicr tlisputant, but 
most of his time was devoted to politics. ” For ten years 
together his thoughts were much, or almost altogether, un- 
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hinged from the mathematiques; but chiefly ifttent on his 
e Ctve, and after that on his Leviaihji7i, which was a great* 
putt-back to his mathematical I improvement." The Dc Cite 
was the first elaboration of his political pamphlet, the Leviathan 
the second. Aubrey tells us how the latter book was written. 

He walked much and contemplated, and he had in the head 
of his cane a pen and inkhorn, carried always a notebook in 
his pocket, and as soon as a thought darted, he presently 
entered it into his booke, or otherwise might have lost it. He 
had drawne the designe of the book into chapters, and knew 
whereabout it would come in. Thus that booke was made " 
^ the meantime Paris became the home of English refugees. 
Hobbes was appointed mathematical tutor to the youii" 

I nnce of Wales. The Leviathan was published in London in 
1051. When Charles returned to Paris after Worcester. 
Hobbes presented him with a manuscript copy of the Leviathan 
engrossed in velume in a marv'ellous fair hand." For all 
that,, the Leviathan got Hobbes into trouble. That is not 
surprising. Ihe last part of the Leviathan consists of violent 

Kornan Catholic Church under the pleasing title 
of the Kingdom of Darkness." The fantastic theology of the 
hird part is, to say the least, not ortliodox. Even the 
po itical doctrines were no longer so pleasing to the Koyalist 
party as they had been in 1640, not because Hobbes had 
langcd, but because the Loyalists had been beaten. Hobbes' 
octnne is a vindication of the absolute rights of whatever 
government happens to be in power, not one to suit with the 
aivine right of kings under the Commonwealth " Ml honest 

at the tirac. - are very 
tiad that the king has at lengtli banished from his court tl,at 

tathcr of atheists, .Mr. Hobbes, who, it is said, hath rendered 

the queen s court and very many of the Duke of York's 

hK"’h^r'‘l "duld have <lone 

n best to have hkewi.se poisoned the king's court." 

o fitd to England and made his submission to the 

of hrs We‘'m h Knttland for the rest 

He e ‘ 1 the king after the Kesloration. 

He even came into favour at court. " His majestv's favours 

iLve '.^'"‘“Krated to him, and order was given that he sliould 

tiehLV ‘h his majesty, who was always much de- 

were wont repartees. The wills af court 

were vvont to bayte him, but he would make his part good and 

. none of them. The king would call him the H'.a;c: 
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Here comes fhe Beare to be hayted." This honour did not last 
lor long. After 1666 there were murmurings against his 
atlieism. A conimittee of the parliament was instructed to 
receive information on the Leviathan. There was a report,'* 
says Aubrey, " that some of the bishops made a motion to 
lia\'c the good old gentleman burned fora hcrctique." Nothing 
happcnc<l except that Hobbes burned some of his papers in a 
needless alarm, that the publication of Behemoth, his book on 
the causes of the Civil War. was forbidden, and that Pepys in 
I(>88 iiatl to pay twenty-four shillings for a second-hand copy 
of the Leviathan, as the bisl^ops would not allow it to be 
reprinted. 

Mcanwliile Hobbes had been developing liis scientific and 
philosophical doctrines. The Dc Cor pore, the e.xposition of his 
scientific materialism, was published in 1655. Unfortunately 
it containctl a rash mathematical adventure, Hobbes’ claim 
to have sepia red the circle, which drew him into a long and 
fierce controversy witli the Savilian professor of inathetvatics 
at O.xford—Wallis. Hobbes was wrong from the beginning, 
but he kept up the fight with pamphlet and counterpamphlet, 
giving himself away more and more hopelessly as he went on. 
till he was ninety years old. His love for geometry was 
greater than his knowledge. 

In 1673 he left London for good, and spent the nc.xt four 
years, till his <.leath, at Chatsworth and Hardwick. 

His character is revealed in the Leviathan. “He had a 
sharp witlc,” says Aubrey. The Leviathan is lull of pithy 
sayings, of a rather genial sarcasm. “Words are wise men’s 
counters, they do but reckon by them ; but tliey are the money 
of foolcs, that value them by the autliority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other tloclor wdiatsoever if but a 
man.” “ Aristotle in the first booke of his Poliliqnes, for a 
lountlation of his doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more 
worthy to command meaning the wiser sort (such as he 
thought liimself to be for his philosophy); others to serve 
{meaning those that had strong bodies but were not philo¬ 
sophers as hc).“ “ It is w’ith the mysteries of our religion, as 

with wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole have 
the virtue to cure, but chewed are for the most part cast up 
again without effect.” 

He was, as he himself says with a certain complacency, 
naturally timorous. The Leviathan is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the first law of man's nature is to seek peace and 
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that there is nothing for which it is worth whiled even to rifk 
one's life. His main virtue, as also hij supreme defect, is his* 
realism, if we use that term of a capacity of seeing with great 
clearness and honesty everything in human behaviour which 
on® without faith or emotion can sec. He was almost ov'er~ 
whelmingly sensible. " Being mostly of a cheerful and 
pleasant humour, he affected not at all austerity and gravity 
and to look sev'cre. He considered gravity and heaviiiesse 
of countenance not so good, marks of assurance of God's tav'our 
as a cheerful, cliaritable, and upright behavdour, which are 
better signes of religion than the zealous maintaining of con¬ 
troverted doctrines." It was like Hobbes to remember of 
doctrines only that they were controverted. He was. as we 
have seen, in love with geometry and had a passion for reason- 
ing, but for all that he wrote his autobiograpliy in katin 
clegaic verse he had not much poetry in him. " He had 
alwayes bookes of prick-song lying on his table— e.g. of H. 
Lawos' songs—which at night, when he was abed, and the doors 
made fast, and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud 
(not that he had a good voice) but for his health’s sake; he 
did believe it did his lunges good, and conduced much to pro¬ 
long his life." The only passages in the Leviathan that come 
near poetry are those inspired by fear. " Every man, especially 
those that arc over-provident, are in an estate like to that of 
Prometheus. For as Prometheus (which interpreted is the 
prudent man) was bound to the lull Caucasus, a place of large 
pro.'>pcct. where, an eagle feeding on his liver, devoured in the 
day as much as was repaired in the night; so that man, which 
looks too far before him, in the case of future time, hath his 
heart all the day long gnawed on by feare of death, poverty, 
or other calamity, and lias no repose; nor pause of hisan.xiety! 
Jut in sleep. He had Meredith's Comic Spirit with the 

poetry out of it and fear " sitting crowned on the ‘-^ravc 
thereof." 

The Leviathan often been dismissed as a book written 
to justify a particular and temporal purpose. We are often 
told nowadays that it was written to defend Stuart absolutism, 
d IS enemies accused him of writing it “to flatter Oliver " 
Both accusations are unjust. Hobbes pleased neither party 
lor his purpose was to carry out what he calls " the first and 

IS to seek peace and 
follow It. Ihere “have been no Civil War, he was 

sure. If men had known the truth of the doctrines he had 
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discovered. 'The Leviathan, indeed, was allowed to have an 
immediate occasion. J^ublished in 1651, it justified those of 
the king's party who had given in to parliament after Wor¬ 
cester wliftn the king’s cause was hopeless, a thoroughly 
Hohbesian }>urpose. But whether that or the wider and 
nobler purpose of saving England from civil war in the future 
was upperniost in Hobbes’ mind, he would never have allowed 
tliat the argvunents of the Leviathan had been in any way 
wrested to suit a purpose. For his account of the state was 
meant to be essentially scientific, deduced from the eternal 
nature of man. depending on immutable laws of nature. His 
principles were for urgent immediate application only because 
they had been so lamentably neglected. They were as true 
of the states of Greece and Rome as of the modern nation state 
of the seventeenth century, “ For though in all places of the 
woili^l.” he says, “ men should lay the foundation of their 
houses on the sand, it could not thence be inferred that it so 
ought to be. The skill of making and maintaining common- 
wcaltlis consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arithmetique and 
Geometry; not {as tennis play) on practise only; which 
Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity or the method 
to find out.” Yet at the same time, if the main argument of the 
Leviathan is meant to be of universal application, its expres¬ 
sion IS delcrminctl largely by temporal circumstances and by 
Hobbes' O[>j5osition to contemporary doctrines, which, as he 
thought, were endangering the state. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries saw the birth of the modern state. 
The Reformation hat! destroyed the basis of the mediaeval. 
That had rcstotl on a religious basis, on the common accept¬ 
ance on the part of kings and pco]>le of one religion. Obedience 
to law was a part of men's obedience to Gotl. 7 'hc ruler had 
behind him the authority of God; but if he issued commands 
which were clearly against the law' of GolI, he was clearly not 
acting as ruler, and might be disobeyed. The ruler wms above 
his own laws but under God’s or under tlic law of nature. 
Obviously the political importance of this tloctrine will depend 
on who is to say wdiat is and what is not according to the law 
of nature. The law of nature hatl found formulation in two 
ways:,. Firstly, in the principles of law enunciated and followed 
in the courts, and secondly, in the declarations of the Church. 
The political importance of the first was seen in the claims of 
common law to override statute law; the courts would not 
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recognise a coinmand of the sovereign which w«^ against the 
law of nature as formulated in common law; of the scconc^ 
in the claim of the Church to the rigtit to dispense suljjects 
of their duty of obedience to the sovereign. These checks 
were salutary so long as all inhabitants of the state re- 
cognised a common authority. After the Reformation, how¬ 
ever, the state was threatened by the control of an alien 
Church. The changing times demanded new legislation and 
new powers for the government, which suited ill with the 
predominance of common over statute law. Further, the 
doctrine of the right of private judgment introduced by the 
Reformation gave rise to new and serious complications. For 
if it is the right of each and every individual to decide for 
himself what is and what is not accor<ling to the law of nature, 
he must decide for himself when he is and when he is not to 
obey the law of the state, and if the state is to res]>cct his de¬ 
cisions, any perverse individual may hold up the government. 
We find Cromwell, for example, complaining to the Levellers 
that the doctrine of the law of nature may be carried too far. 

Hobbes is well aware of all these dangers to the modern state. 
The great common lawyers like Coke had been on the parlia¬ 
ment side. Hobbes is therefore earnest in his account of the 
laws^of nature, in Chapters XIV.. XV.. and again in Chap¬ 
ter XXVI., to insist that the laws of nature are only binding 
when they are also commands of the sovereign. He first gave 
clear enunciation to the necessary supremacy of statute over 
commfui law, which is now a commonyilace of gov’crnment. l ie 
is continually girding at the inflividuais who pretend that their 
conscience forbids them to obey the law. “If men were at 
liberty to take for God's commandements their own dreams 
and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of private men, scarce 
two men would agree upon what is God's comniandcrncnt; 
and yet in resjiect of them, every man woiilrl despise the Com¬ 
mandements of the Commonwealth." " The Diseases of a 
Commonwealth [proceed from the fmison of seditious doctrines- 
whereof one is That eveyy private man is Jud^e of Good anil 
'.vill actions. This i.s true in the condition of their Nature 
when there are no Civill Lawes. and also un<lcr Civill govern¬ 
ment. in such cases as are not determined by the Law. P>nt 
otherwise il is manifest, that the measure of Ciood and l-X-il! 
actions, is the Civil! Law; and the Jinlgc the Legislator, who 
IS alwayes l<epresenlative of the Commonwealth. From this 
false doctrine, men are rlispo.scd to debate with themselves and 
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dv^pnte the commnncls of the Commonwealth ; and aftcnvards 
Co obey, or disobey them, as in their priv’atc judgements thev 
shall think fit. \\ hcioby the Commonwealth is distracted and 
Weake.ncd. ^ Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society, is 
that tvkatsoever a man rt '>cs against his Conscience, is Sinne ; 
and it dependeth on the presumption of making himself judge 
of Good and hvtU.'* A third is. "That Faith and Sanctity 
are not to be attained by Study and Reason, but by'’ super¬ 
natural Inspiration or Infus;.«n.‘” or again, "When Christian 
men take not their Christiar* sovereign for God’s Prophet, 
they must either take their own- Dreames. for the Prophecy 
they mean to he governed by', an ' the tumour of their hearts 
for the Spirit of God; or they nirst suftcr themselv'cs to be 
lead by some strange Prince; or by some of their follow subjects, 
tliat can bewitch them by’ slaundcr ol ■ lie government, into re¬ 
bellion. without other miracle to coni. in their calling, than 
sometimes an extraordinary’ succcsse. ai. 1 Impunity’; and by 
this means destroying all laws, both ii nne and humane, 
reduce all Order, Government and Society’, tt> the first Chaos of 
V'^iolencc an<l Civill Warre." 

There mnst, therefore, be some authority’ to flcclare among 
the diversity of men’s opinions what is right and what is 
wrong, what is and what is not in accordance with the law of 
nature. If that authority’ be other than the sovereign, there 
will bo conflict between it and the sov’crcign. The claim to 
juris<liction over spiritual matters is the hca<l and front of the 
Church’s ofTending. “ There be also that think there may be 
more soulcs (that is more Soveraigns) than one in a Common¬ 
wealth; and set up a Supremacy against the Soveraignty ; 
Canons against Tawes; and a Ghostly Authority against the 
Civill : working on men's minds, with words and distinctions, 
that of themselves signific nothing, but bravery’ (by their 
obscurity) that there walkcth (as some think invisibly) 
another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdom of Fayrics, in the 
dark. . . , For notwithstanding the insignificant distinction 
of Temporall ami Ghostly, they arc still two Kingdomes, and 
every Subject is subject to two Masters. For seeing the 
Ghostly Power challcngctli the Right to ilcclarc what is Sinne, 
it challcngcth by consequence the right to declare what is 
Law (Sinne being nothing but the transgression of the Law:) 
and ag?»in the Civill Power challenging to tlcclare what is Law, 
every' Subject must obey two Masters, who both will have 
their Commands be observed as Law; which is impossible. 
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Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the CivilU which is t^ie 
power of the Commonwealth, must be subordinate to th^ 
Ghostly and then there is no Soverain^ty but the Ghostly : or 
the Ghostly must be subordinate to the Temporal], anci then 
there is no Supremacy but the Temporall.'* 

Hobbes is prepared to assert for the sovereign all the powers 
that the most extreme Papalist ever claimed for the Pope. 
He is therefore a thoroughgoing Erastian. The Church is to be 


controlled entirely and absolutely by the Sovereign in spite of 
all that Roman Catholics or Presbyterians may say. Against 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Churcli he malces unceasing 
war. It is the Kingdome of Darknesse.” " a Confederacy of 
Deceivers, that to obtain dominion over men in this present 
^\orld, endeavour by dark and erroneous Doctrines, to extin¬ 
guish in them the Light, both of Nalaire and of the Gospell; 
and so to disprepare them for the Kingdome of God to come.^' 

" As often as there is any repugnancy between the Politicall 
designs of the Pope and other Christian Princes, as there is 
very often, there ariseth such a mist amongst their subjects, 
that they know not a stranger that thrusteth himself into the 
throne of Iheir lawful! Prince, from him whom they had them¬ 
selves placed there; and in this Darknesse of mind, are made 
to fight one against another, without discerning their enemies 

from their friends, under the conduct of another man's 
ambition." 

All these dangerous doctrines rested on the accepted doctrine 
of the law of nature, and with this Hobbes deals in charac- 
tcnstic fashion. He gives a list of the laws of nature in 
Chapters XIV. and XV., adding Iw-o of his own, but with 
him the expression "laws of nature" has an entirely new 
implication. The <Ioctnne dejicnded on the unquestioned 
assumption tliat the moral law was binding on all men both 
as individuals anrl as state functionaries. It implied that law 
depends upon morality. Hobbes tries to show that morality 
rests on law. He was not prepared to allow that morality 
could be the ultimate basis of tlie state, for men differed so in 
their opinions that no secure basis could be found in their 
moral opinions and were yet so self-confident that they would 
trust no man to tell them what was right and wrong. But 
though men differ m Ihcir opinions and their respect for 
authority, they arc all alike in their desires. Thev aft desire 
self-preservation, and all agree that it is better to be alive 
than dead. To the ordinary list of the laws of nature Hobbes 
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prefaces twok5>f his own. “ The first and fundamental! law of 
Slat lire is /o seek peace and fallow it. The Second the Summe 
of the Right of Natur <5 is By all means we can to defend our¬ 
selves." >^ow these are obviously not laws in the sense of 
commands or of principles of how we ought to act. Thev 
purport to be rather what we should call scientific laws, state¬ 
ments of how Iiuman nature necessarily behaves. What are 
ordinarily called moral laws arc, according to Hobbes, merely 
methods of achieving the end of self-preservation which is 
fundamental in man. “ These dictates of Reason, men use 
to call by the name of I,awes, but improperly: for they are 
but Conclusions or Theoremes concerning what conduceth to 
the conservation and defence of themselves.” ” The T,aws of 
Nature are Immutable and Etcrnall: For Injustice. Ingrati¬ 
tude. Arrogance. Pride, Iniquity, Acception of persons, and the 
rest can never be made la^vfull. P'or it can never be that Warre 
shall preserve life and Peace destroy it.” It is in fact a truth 
of nature that if you behave in certain ways to other people, 
they will resent it and the result will be <listurbing to you. and 
for that reason such kinds of conduct are unreasonable and 
against tlic law of nature. The coinplcmentarv’ doctrine holds 
that there is no point in a man's obeying tlic laws of nature. 
j.e. behaving in a friendly way to other people, unless they are 
going to do the same to him. ” For he that shoidd l)c modest, 
and tractable, and performe all he promises, in such time and 
place, wlicn no man els shouhl do so. should but make himself 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain mine, contrary 
to the ground of all I-awcs of Nature, which tend to Natairc's 
]>rcserva1ion.” Hobbes’ doctrine, then, is that we should all 
desire to live at j>oacc with our neighbours. ” Ttu' Lawes of 
Nature f»blige in foro inlerno ; that is to say. they bind to a 
tics ire they should take place.” But it woultl be reckless 
matin ess to bind oneself to actions according to the laws of 
nature without a guarantee tliat other men will also be bonntl. 
Wlicrc can we get a guarantee Not in our trust of them. 
I'or it is man’s nature, according to Hobbes, to be diffident 
ant! tlistrustfid. We woultl act well, only wo distrust them; 
they would act well, only they distrust us. or in language 
suited to the present day. ” Wc, conscious of our peaceful in¬ 
tentions,, would disarm, but we distr\ist the aggressive inten¬ 
tions ol the Germans; while the Germans, conscious of their 
peaceable intentions, would tlisarm, but they are distrustful 
of the aggressiv'c intentions of the English.” From this vicious 
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circle there is no escape, according to Hobbes, wnloss thcre#be 
some third power which will impartially restrain us botl?. 
That power is the civil authority'. *I can act morally if I 
know that, if other people do not reciprocate, ^lev will be 
punished by the law. The institution of a government, then, 
w'hich punishes wrongdoing, makes morality possibk^;. With¬ 
out it morality is foolish recklessness; with it. it is the dictate 
of reason. Therefore, only those law'S of nature are binding 
which the law' wall enforce, and hence it is the oOioc of the 
sovereign to interpret the law of nature. “ For though it is 
naturally reasonable, yet it is by the Soveraign Power that 
it is law'." From all this it follows that if there is ever a con- 
fiict between a law of nature and the state’s law. the state's 
law must be obcycil. for the only point of obeying the laws of 
IS that they conduce to securitv. anti the maintenance 
of the state is the first and most essential condition of security. 
If the king violates a law of nature, and Hobbes is quite pre¬ 
pared to admit that he probably will, we may not. therefore. 
dLsobey him. For though the king by so doing will diminish 
security, our disobetlicnce will only make matters worse. It 
becomes, therefore, the very essence of the law* of nature that 
we shoulfl not appeal to it against the so\'creign. ^^’as ever 
doctrine more completely turned inside out ? 

Hobbes would indignantly deny the accusation that he is 
immoral. He is prepared to give high honour to morality in 
its place. If only men will give up the notion that it can e\'cr 
be their duty to disobey the sovereign, he will be the first to 
emphasise the advantages of moral behaviour. He is even 
ready to admit that the sovereign is bound by the laws of 
nature in the sense tliat if he acts against them, he is bound to 
pay for it. Only, he would have added, let not the subjects 
therefore think that he is responsible to them. Hobbes w'ould 
agree with all that men say about the eternal consctpicnccs of 
good and evil bcliaviour both in men and states. His failure 
was that he thought that morality was nothing but a means 
of obtaining desirable consequences. " There are some,” savs 
Nietzsche, ” w'ho think it virtuous to say, 'Virtue is ncces- 
but in truth they only believe that police are necessary ” 
If a man's supreme duty is to preserve liis own life, as Hobbes 
and some more modern writers have held, then HoI>bes is right. 
He quotes in favour of his interpretation of the l^aws of 
Nature, that Paw of the Gospeil : li' /lafsoci'tr yon Yequitc 
that others should do to you. that do ye to them ' He would not 
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have dared quote, “ Whosoever will save his life shall 
Ifise it." 

Hobbes’ attack on tVie ordinary' doctrine of the law of 
nature brings otit part of his own distinctive theory. The 
rest is contained in liis treatment of another contemporary 
political doctrine, that of the Social Contract. This was the 
other "rcat theory besides that of tlic law of nature which 
men used to justifv” resistance to the state's authoritv’. The 

r m- ^ 

theory was founde<l on feudal practice, reinforced by the part 
played by covenant in the Old Testament and by the im¬ 
portance of contract in Roman Law. The authority of the 
king was thought of as resting on a contract made between 
him and his people that they would obey and that he would 
jierform the duties of his office. If the contract was broken 
by cither party, the other was naturally absolv'ed from ful¬ 
filling his share. If the king disregarded the fundamental 
laws of the realm in accorilance with \\'hich he had promised 
to govern, liis subjects were absolved from their obediepce. 
)Iol)bcs must obviously have regarded such a doctrine as 
dangerous. Milton, in his pamphlet on " The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates " uses the theory to defend the execu¬ 
tion of Charles I. At the same time there was much in it that 
was congenial to Hobbes, for it represented the state as rest¬ 
ing not on authority but on each man’s doing wdiat seemed 
reasonable to Ivtmself. He proceeded, therefore, to turn it to 
his own purposes. The Social Contract thco^\^ as it had 
ordinarily been held, rested on a moral basis, on the assump¬ 
tion that if you liad made a promise you were bound to keep 
it. It hatl also an obvious political defect. It providetl no 
means of determining when the contract had been broken. 
Hobbes attacks l>oth these jioinls. No man would make a 
covenant or contract with another without some guarantee 
tliat the other man will keep his part of the bargain. It is 
the essence of a contract that the different parties fulfill their 
shares at diilerent times, and therefore tliat it implies con¬ 
fidence. But what guarantee, Hobbes asks as before, have 
we for such ti ust. None, unless there is some impartial third 
party winch will punish whichever of the contracting parties 
defaults. fhere can. tiioreforc. be no contract bcKveen kings 
and jicoplc because there can be no tliird party to punish 
either Icing or jieoplc if they default. Similarly, tliere can be 
nn thiril party to say when the king or tlic people have broken 
their contract. If there wore, tliat tliiial party would be set 
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over both king and people and would be really scA creign. '/he 
sovereign then cannot be a party to the contract ? What then 

S tK Contract theory ? ’'There is a contract savs 

Hobbes, between the individuals of a state to obey some one 
else the sovereign, on whom they then devolve all their 
ng ts. Hobbes’ account of the social contract is deduced 
rom his view of human nature. Men naturallv seek their 
own preservation, but being naturally apprehensive of danger 
from all sources and distrustful of each other, they are driven 
on to seek power and control over others. "All passions mav 
be reduced to the Desire of Power." " The object of man's 
desire is not to enjoy once only and for one instant of time but 
to assure for ever the way of his future desire. And therefore 
onlv + actions an<l inclinations of all men tend not 

aie. From this arises a general inclination of mankind a 
perpetuall and restlcsse desire of Power after power that 
cca^th only m death.” All men acting in this way the 

--'y "-an against 

of all ronf ’ "“Society; ami which is worst 

of all continuall fcare, and danger of violent death- and the 

estless desire of every man for assurance has led to most 

live ""eht seem at first sight that they might agree to 
hve at peace having found how disagreeable war is ^ That 
will not satisfy Hobbes. Men are too distrustful and co.f 

adf:'r r‘- burden oi 

agfee fo nsa"rm“'T." V."; '>">■ <i°- not make men 

agree to disarm. Tlieir distrust of one another prevents it 

Men, therefore, according to Hobbes, realise that there is no 

use making an agreement ■' that a man be willing fhen 

bif::;f::Lf bfftbTnf Tnf:faf^ tr,/fd:f " 

^ings. and be contented with so much liberty uga7nsroUior 

thev 'vould allow other men against liimselfe " unless 

the> at the same time set up some common power to minish 

“r w/'7 wuLnit the ^^onl 

re but Words an<I of no strength to secure a man at 

hercforc notwitiislanding the Tawes of Nature, if there be\io 

lower erected, or not great enough for our seciirity-^ovcf 

man will, and may lawfully rely on Ids own strength kml fet 
for caution against all other men." ^ ” 
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Vliere can fncn be no social contract unless it is one to set 
up a power excluded from the contract against whom, there¬ 
fore. the contract gives no appeal, “ The only way to erect 
sucli a Comnion Power, as may be able to defend them from the 
invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
thcrcbv to secure them in such sort, as that by their own in- 
dustrie. and by the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish 
themselves and live contentedly: is to conferre all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one Assembly of men. 
that mav reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one Will. . . . I'his done, the multitude so united in one 
Person, is called a Commonwealth, in Latinc Civitas. This is 
the generation of that great I-cviathan or rather (to speak 
more reverent!v) of that Morfall God. to which we ow'C under 
the Immor!all God our peace and defence,” 

rims is the second argument by which men sought to excuse 
rebellion turned against themseh'cs. 

Hobbes’ treatment of both these arguments depends 
ol)vionslv on his vdew of human nature. That is the found a- 
tion of his doctrine. It miglit be thought that this needs no 
refutation. When w-e read the ingenious comparison be¬ 
tween bees and ants and men in Chapter XVII., which is very' 
much to the advantage of the insects, we rnay^ feel that it is not 
worth while arguing with such an old cymic. Hobbes, how¬ 
ever, cannot be thus lightly' disregartled. His account of 
human nature purports to be scientific, not an empirical 
judgmer.t which we might think biassed by cynicism as he 
would think ours biassed by sentimentality. He can be 
refuted onlv if we can show' that his account is plainly incon- 
sistent wdth facts he himself acknowledges. Hobbes, as w'c 
have seen, was convinced that all things were to be explained 
by' motion. He was a thorough-going ex]ioncnt of a mechanical 
\icw of the uni\'erse and of man. All science, if pro]>erly 
worlccd out. w’ill be seen to be mathematical, politics as much 
as jihy'sics. He is. therefore, a tieterniinist. All men arc 
actuated by the same principles. Tlicy' have no control over 
tlioir desires and their desires arc not right or wrong, good or 
had. any more than are tlie motions of the stars. But men, 
unlike the stars, are endowed with reason, which is nothing 
but seeking into Causes. It forces them to cxteiul the scope 
of their desires and tluis to come into conflict w ith one another. 
Hence is ]iro<iuced what Hobbes calls the state of nature. We 
must notice that Hobbes' argument does not require that this 
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state of nature ever historically existed. It is in abstractfon. 

It is what would exist at any moniei^t if the sovereign power 
were removed. 

Can Such men form a society ? Hobbes thinks l+iat they can. 
They all have in common the desire for security. If they 
reason they will see that the only way to obtain it is to erect a 
common power to whom they give all their power and whose 
coercion holds the state together. This common power 
cannot be resisted: for resistance to the sovereign diminishes 
security, and no man can wish to do that. This is why the 
covenant which forms society cannot be broken, for to do so 
would be contradictory. If we reply that men obviously have 
resisted the sovereign, Hobbes' answer is that that is because, 
misled by various false doctrines, and as yet uniiluminated by 
him, they did not know what they were doing. The only 
occasions on which men may rightly resist are occasions when 
they may reasonably resist, i.e. when the state of nature bad 
as It IS. is better than what threatens them from obedience. 
1 hey may resist if the sovereign threatens to take their lives, 
even if he proposes to make them serve in the army; for such 
a 1 e is as insecure as the state of nature. Further, of course, 
they may resist if the sovereign does not protect them for 
then the covenant is dissolved. There is therefore a stage in 
every rebellion at which men are justified, indeed bound to 
go over to the other side. “ The obligation of subjects to the 
sovereign is understood to last as long and no longer than the 
power lasteth by w'hich he is able to protect them.’* 

This last admission, though it is one which Hobbes was 
bound to make, wrecks the theory. For, wc may ask in 
Hobbe, own words, who is to say when the sovereign is main¬ 
taining order or not. Hobbes himself in Chapter XVIII. 
a firms that “ men that are so remissely governed, that they 
dare take up .Umes, to defend or introduce an Opinion, are 
still in Warre. In other words the Leviathan, that state in 
winch the sovereign ensures perfect security against other 
men to all who obey him. has never existed, and llic obliga¬ 
tions incident to it do not exist either. Hobbes' theory 
depends on tlic assumption that men desire security above 
all things, that there is nothing for which men would think it 
worth while to risk their lives. He thinks that mep would 
never rebel if they thought they would lose their lives in the 
process. Society is never in danger from such men It is 
men who will die ratlier than tolerate what they hold to be 
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an "'mj ustice who endanger the state. If men were as careful 
oi tlicir lives as Hobbes makes out, there would be no need of 
a sovereign power. If they were restless, except when they 
had lierfect security, there would be no possibility of one. On 
Hobbes’ own showing, wliat security liave they against the 
sovereign ? Only the probability that it will not be worth his 
while to kill them if they do whatever he tells them. No one 
who hatl studied history could take that probability for a 
certainty. 

The search for perfect security thus defeats its own ends. 
Playing for safety alone is the most dangerous way to live. 
Society is only possible through mutual confidence, and 
mutual confulcncc is possible only because men do not wait to 
behave morally until they are absolutely certain that they 
will meet with the same behaviour again, because, in other 
words, some kind of moral beliaviour is more elementary than 
government . 

This criticism of Hobbes’ position may be worked out hi a 
prcscnt-tlay example, to which we have already referred. The 
mutual rivalry in armaments of the great nations of Europe 
has protluccd at tlic present day a condition not unlike liobbes’ 
state of nature. No one likes it and yet no one can escaiic from 
it owing to their distrust of one another. Ho\\' can we hope 
to escape from this condition ? Hobbes’ answer is, only if all 
the nations of Europe come together and agree to transfer all 
their powers, say, to the United States or to Montenegro, as 
thoLigJi their ilistrust of one another would not prevent Ihcir 
doing tliat. Surely the right answer is. only by so increasing 
the feelings of mutual trust and friendship among nations tliat 
men would take the risk of disarmament. This docs not 
mean that they need be sure that each and c\’ery nation will be 
^vorthy of their trust, but that there will be sufficient desire 
f(jr the continuance of mutual understanding to produce a 
combination that will restrain the possible desires of any one 
to vi(jlate it. 

Similarly, without mutual understanding and confidence 
there can be no state, but in no state is that mutual under¬ 
standing comjilcte. There arc always some men who act 
only for their own self-interest and who care nothing for the 
standarjjs of the rest of society. These men arc restrained by 
the coercive power of the state, and Hobbes describes rightly 
their relation to the state. But if all men were as Hobbes 
describes them, there could be no state. The sovereign can 
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by its force, restrain men from burglary, but-* only bccafisc 
most men do not want to burgle. Let a government pass ?i 
law which the great mass of the people arc determined to 
disobey and the authority of the state, so far as. that law is 
concerned, is nothing. 

We must conclude by saying something of Hobbes’ doctrine 
of sovereignty. Divested of its connection with the social 
contract theory, that doctrine has had since Hobbes a niemor- 
a le history. He preached that sovereignty is indivisible ami 
unlimited; that there must be one and only one tiiiihority in 
a state, anil that the power of that authority cannot be 
united by appeals to the law of nature, to the declaration of 
a church or the voice of conscience. Law is to be obeyed 
ecause it is the command of the sovereign, and that is suffi¬ 
cient reason. Hobbes was here expressing the demand of the 
modern state that it should be set free from the trammels of 
common law and of the church. His tlieoiy of soverci'mtv 
was.followed by Austin, and is still widely prevalent. It is 
put into practice in the British Constitution. I-'or the de¬ 
velopment of constitutional liberty since Hobbes’ time has 
not bec*n mainly an assertion of the limits of the sovcrci-n 
power, but rather a transference of sovereignty from the crown 
to the people. That is not inconsistent with Hobbes' view. 

He always maintained that the sovereign miglit be a man or 
an assembly of men. 

At the same time, though we have followed Hobbes otiicr 
nations have not always done the same, and it is obvious tliat 
the theory of sovereignty has not the universality whicli 
Hobbes and Austin claimed for it. For, as we have seen, the 
ultimate basis of the state cannot be the executive or legislative 
power It IS something at once wider and vaguer, whether we 
It the mutual understanding of the nation on tlie genera! 
m l. I he truth of the doctrine of sovercigntv is that this 
ultimate basis needs some definite organ of expression, that 
any slate implies an agreement on the part of its members as 
to how the common will shall find expression and that ques¬ 
tions of law must be determined by reference to that definite 
organ Wlielher men hold that tlie ultimate basi.s of law is 
morality or that it is the general will, it is impossible to allow 

-I"' ' tl’^^obey any particular law ^ecause 

they think it immoral or because they think it does not re¬ 
present the general will. That would produce c}iat,s If 
Conservatives, who thought that the Budget of ,qio di-l not 
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represent thc' will of the people, were thereby absolved from 
the necessity of paying income tax. Liberals might claim 
similar exemption on other similar occasions and anarchy 
would be jJie result. To have ordcrl\' government men 
must agree to respect thc authority of law, because it is 
the command ot those 'whose interpretation and expression 
of thc general \\ill they have agreed to recognise. Whether 
those persons be a King, or Parliament, or House of Commons, 
or thc whole j>eo[)le voting in a j>articular wiiy docs not, as 
Hobbes saitl, essentially matter, but some such recognition 
of authority there must be. 

Yet it docs not follow that sovereignty is necessarily, as 
Hobbes maintains, indivisible or unlimited. Hobbes’ argu¬ 
ment for the mdi\‘isibilit3’ of sovereignty depends on his 
saying that if two authorities be sovereign and they quarrel, 
there is no one to dccitlc between them. That onlv' means 
that if they quarrel, we must trust that they will arrix'e at 
some agreement. If tlic stale as a whole depends upoij its 
citi/CMs uiulcrstanding and trusting one another, it may also, 
without too much risk, depend upon ditferent groups of its 
citiiiens doing the same. Lastly, if Ilobbcs is right in main¬ 
taining that without some authority there can be no state, it 
is ctpially important to remember, what he forgets, that the 
power of thc sovereign, c\'en though it is legally unlimited, 
actually de]>ends u])un the skill with which it gives expression 
to the general will, and that if the sovereign disregards the 
general will, there will come a point at which no amount of 
legal or constitutional machinery will avert ilisaster. Spinoza 
slatotl tins clearly in criticism of Hobbes, when he declared 
that a sovereign has right in so far as he has might and he has 
might in so far as he rules in such a way that his subjects regard 
rebellion as a greater evil than obedience. 


A. D. LINDSAY. 
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\\ emnds-—And from love of Arts—Love of Vertin*, from 
love of Praise—Hate, fron^i difficulty of Requit ling great 
licnefits—-An<l from Conscience of deserving to be hated^— 
Proinpfnesse to hurl, from F’ear—And from distrust of 
their own wit—Vain undertaking from \"ainplorv—Am¬ 
bit ion, Ironi ojiinion of sutficicncy—Irresolution, from too 
great valuing of small matters—Confidence in others from 
Ignorance of the marks of Wisdomc and Kindncsse—And 
from Ignorance of natiirall causes—And from want of 
Diuierstandmg—Adha'^rcnce to Custome from Ignorance 
of tlie nature of I'light and Wrong—AdhtTrence to pnvMie 
men, 1 ‘rom Ignorance of the Causes of Peace—Credulity 
from Ignorance of nature—Curiosity to know, from Care 
of future time—Natural! Religion, from the same, 

12, Of Keligion 54 

Kebgion, in Man onely—I'irst, from his desire of knowing 
Causes^—l''rom the consideration of the Beginning ut 
things—his observation of the Sequell of things—* 

'I'he naturall Cause of Religion, the Anxiety of the time to 
come—\\hich makes them fear the Power n1 Invisible 
tilings—And suppose them Iiicorporeall—Hut ktunv not 
the wav how' they affect anv thing—But honour them as 
they hoiueir men—And attribute to them all extraordinary 
events—I'oure things, Naturall seeds of Kidigion—Made 
ci'lftTent bv Culture —The absurd opinion of (.ieiitilisint'— 

, 'fhe designes of the Authors of the Religion of the Heat hem 
'The true Religion, and the lawes of Gods kingdoine the 
'-ame—d’he causes of Change in Rtdigion—Inloyning be^ 
of I[npos^ibilities—^Doing contrary to the Religion 
they establish—Want of the testimony of Miracles. 
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CHAP. 

13- Of the Naturall Condition of Mankind as concern* 
iNG THEIR Felicity and Misery, , . . , 

Men by nature Equall—From Equality proceeds Diffidence— 
From Diftidence VVarre—Out of Civil States, there is 
alwayes Warre of every one against every one—Ttie In- 
commodities of such a \\’ar—Iii such a W'arre. uolhiiig is 
Lnjust—1 he Passions that incline men to IVace. 

14. Of the first and second Naturall Lawes and of Con¬ 
tract • 

Right of Nature what—Liberty W'hal—A Law of Nature 
what- Ditlcreiice of Right and Law—Naturally every 
niaii has Right to everything—The Fundament all Law 01 
Nature—The second Law of Nature—What it is to lav 
aown a Right—Renouncing a Right what it is—Transfer- 
rin(4 Right what—-Obligation—L)uty—Injustice—Not all 
Rights are alienable—Contract what—Covenant w*hat— 
hree-gift—Signes uf Contract Hxpresse—Sjgnes of Con- 
tract by Inference—Free gift passeth by words of the 
i resent or Past—Signes of Contract are words both of the 
last, 1 resent, and Future—Merit what—Covenants of 
Mutuall trust when Invalid—Right to the End, Contaiiieth 
KigiU to the Means—No Covenant with Beasts—Nor with 
Cud without special Revelation-No Covenant, burof 
1 ossible and ruture—Covenants how made voyd—Cove- 
nants extorted by fcare are valide—The former Covenant 
to one, makes voyd the later to another—A mans Covenant 
not to defend himselfe, is voyd—No man obliged to accuse 

V Oath—The forme of an Oath- 

No (Jatli, but by God^—An Oath addes nothing to the obli¬ 
gation. ^ 

13. Of other Lawes of Nature .... 

The third Law of Nature, Justice—Justice aii<l Injustice 
what Justice and Propriety begin with the Constitution 
ot Commonwealth—Justice not Contrary to Reason- 
Covenants not discharged by the Vice of the Person to 
whom they are made—Justice of Men, and Justice of 
Actions wh;it—Justice of Manners, and Justice of Actions 
i othing done to a man, by his own consent can be Iniiirv 
—Justice Commutative, and Distributive—'Fhe fourth 
Law of Nature Gratitude—The fifth, Mutuall accommo¬ 
dation, or Compicasancc—The sixth. Facility to Pardon— 
Ihc seventh, that in Revenges, men respt-ct onelv the 
future good—I he eighth, against Contumelv—The ninth 
against I ride— The tenth, against Arroganct—The elev.-ruh 
E<H,ity—Ihe twelfth Equall use of things Common—I he 
thirteenth, of IjR—Ihe fourteenth, of Primogeniture atid 
First seising—Ihe fifteenth, of .Mediator^Tlie sixteenth 
of Submission to Arbitrerneiit—Tlie seventeenth, N'o mail 
IS Ills own Judge Ihe eighteenth, no man to be Judge 
that has III him a natural cause ot Partiality—I'he iime- 
teenlh, of Wiinesses—A Rule, by w'hich the I.aws of Nature 
may easily be examined—The Lawes of Nature oblige ui 
Conscierict*^aiwayes, but in Effect then fim-ly when there*is 
Security—Ihe Laws of Nature are Eternal; And vet Ea'^ie 

Ihe Science of these Lawes, is the true .Monill Philip 
Sophy. 
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'^lo. Of Persons, Authors, and things Personated 

jH rsoii wlv.it Portoii KatiiraU ;iiicl Ariiiicisll—Th? word 
IVrsoti, whence—.-^ctor, Autlior, Autliority—Covenants 
hy Authority, l)ind the Author—But not the Actor—The 
Authority is to be shewnc—Tilings personated. Inanimate 
Irratuxvdli Lalsc Gods; The true God—A Multitude of 
men, how one Person—Every one is Author—An Actor 
may be Many men made One by Plurality ot Voyces— 
Keprescntativt when llie uumber is even, uiiprohtabic— 
>«egalive voyce. 
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THE SECOND PART 

OF COMMON-WEALTH 

17. Of the Causes. CiE.neration, and Definition of a Com¬ 
mon-we ah h . 

’■*••*** 
Tile End of Common-wealth, particular Security: Which is 
not to l>e had from the Law of Nature: Nor from the con¬ 
junction of a tew men or lariulyes; Nor from a tircAt Mulii- 
tndi', uiili'-.-e tlirected by one juilgement: And that coii- 
tmually—Whv certain creatures without reason, or speech, 
do never[liele-.se live in Sociidy, vvitliout any coercive 
Power—I fie t ienoratioii of a Commoii-w'i alth—riic Deh- 
iiition of a Common-wealth—Soveraij^iie, and Subject, 
w hat. 

t8. Of the Eights of SovER.\it;NEs uv Institution 

Iheactof Instituting a Coniiuoii-wealth, what—The Conse¬ 
quences to such Institution, are 1. The Subjects cannot 
cliantie the tonne of ^overiimeiit—2. Soverai^ne Power 
caimut be forfeited—3. No man can without injustice 
piotest a;;,unst the Institution of the Sovcraigiie declared 
by lilt' majiir jiart—4, Ibe Soveraigiis Actions cantvoi be 
Justly accused by tlie Subject— 5. W'hatsoever the Sove- 
raigne doth, is unpunishable by the Subject—6. The Sove- 
laigtie is judge of what is necessary tor the IVace and 
Delence ot his Subjects—And Judge of what Doctrines 
are tit t.> be taueht them— y. The Right of making Rules, 
wheu'e-by Uu‘ Subjects may evc-ry man Know what is so Ins 
owne, as iiootlu-r Subject Can without injustice take it from 
him—it. lo him also belongeth the Right of all ludicature 
and decision ot Controversies: q. And of making War, and 
I’eace, as he siuill think best: lo. Anti of clioosing all 
Ct>uiiselh.urs. and Ministers, both of IVace, and Warre: 
II. .\nd ot Rewarding, aiul Punishing, and that (where 
110 fi'iriiiiT Law hiith deteriiiitied the measure t>t it) art>i- 
trary: 12. And of Honour and Order—TficsC Rights are 
indivisible—.\iul can by no (ir<mt passe away without 
riirect reiuniliciiig tif the Stiveraign Power—‘Hie Power 
aiul Hoiiour t>i i»ubjects vaiiishetli in the presence of the 
I'ower Soveraigii—Stivcraigne Power not so hurt full as the 
want ot It. ami the hurt proceetls tor the greatest p^urt 
from not sulnnittiag readily, to .1 Icsse. 
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19 - tiF SEVERAI.L I\INDS OF CoMMON-WEALTH BY INSTITUTION*' '* 

AND OF Succession to the Sovf-uaign Power 


The different Formes of Common-wealths but three_ 

l^rannv and Oi)^a^chy, but tiiffcrent names ttf ^vlOnarchv 
and Aristocracy—Subordinate Representatives danjterous 

—Comparison of Monarchy, witli Soverai^m Assemblves_ 

Of the Ki^ht of Succession—The present Monarch hatli 
Kight to dispose of the Succession—Succession passeth bv 
expresse \Nrords; Or, by not conirolhne a Customc Or 
by prosuinptioa of naturall affection—To dispose of the 

^ King of another Nation, not un- 

20. Of Dominion Paternall and Despoticall 

A Common-wealth by Acquisition—Wherein different Irom a 
CoiMmon-wealth by Institution—The Rights of Soveraicntv 
the same in both—Dominion Rater nail how attained—\ot 
by Generation, but liy Contract; Or Education; Or Rrece- 

ro L Parents to the otlicr—The 

Kight of Succession followeth the Rules of the Rieht of 

pespotjcall Doinmion how attained—Not bv 
the Victory, but by the Consent of the Vanquished—Dif- 
erence between a hamily and a Kingdom—Tlie Rights of 
-lonarchy froin Scripture—Sovcraigii i’ower ought m all 
Common-wealths to be absolute. ^ 

21. Of the I^iberty of Subjects 

Liberty what—What it is to be Free—Feare and Lihertv 
consistent Liberty and Necessity consistent—Aruficiall 
Bend or Covenants—Liberty of Subjects consisteth m 
Liberty from covenants—Liberty of the Subject con'isirni 
with the unlimited power of the SoveraU;She 
which writers praise, is the Liberty of Soveraigns- not o'f 

Subjects how to he measured_ 

w 1 ejects have Liberty to defend their own bodies e\s-n 
against them that lawfully invade them; Are not liound to 

undertreff-U^\eG^^^^ 

on the- S,l..n(;<,. of th^Law-^ A ’' "'J' 

lr<. n l/i .Vh a,.d1,U pSeovernnK-n, 

22* Of SysTKMFS SuI^JECT PoLlTirAtT ixfr T> 

^ * ^^LllJCALL, AND pRlVAlE 

(JivfTs s<jrts ol Svstfrnr*s of Peonl^_In ^ii n i 1 ' 

tique the power of tl,e Renresr .rt.^ 

I f-tt.-r- t,,* ‘ ^^f^prtseiitative 15 Limited_liv 

--^ii^rs i .itentsi /\iid the l _\.1 .. ^ 

™'aUz:;*" "‘‘riii''Fii"’' 

nest'll t ("'■f i ofii'lv til * u ^ f 1 h ni theit 

1 1 ^ Unt Kppre s^Mitativp is oiw rnm if 

he borrow rnony. or owe it. by Contract • he is Ivahh or -V- 
the members mH—When it U -1.. a ’1 om. 1\, 

liable that have assent.-d—iVthe^debt he ■'‘‘•j 

Assembly, the Ih.dv onelv is obliged- w 
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GovernnieiU of a Province, Colony, or Town—Bodie^i 
I'oUtique for ord^rin^ of lYade—-V Bodie Politique for 
Coniisid to l>e given to the Soveraign—A Regular Pri%'ate 
BoJ>\ l.awfuU, as a h’aniily — Private Bodies Regular, but 
P nil—Systeines Irregular, such as are Private 

Leagues—Secret Cabals—L'euds of private L'atuilieS— 
L'accions for Governincfit, 

23. Of the PuTH.iQUE Ministers of Sovfraign Power 

Pubhque Minister Who—Muusters for the gencrail Adrninis- 
iratum — Lor sped all Adrninistrat Kui, as for Oeconorny— 
I'or instruction of the Pco|>le—-I'ur Jiulirature—Lor IZxo- 
cutouiisellcTs without other einployinent then 10 
Ailv'i^se are not Public]ue 

24 . Or THE XuriaiioNh and I^rocrlation of a Common- 

WEAFTH 

'I'lir Nounshnieiit of a Cornriioii-vvcailli consisteth in tlie 
Commodities of Sea and Land: And the right L>istnbii- 
tion of tluun—'All priv^ate Bsiates of land proceed c^nginally 
trorii tlie arbitrary Distribution of the So\'eraign — Pro- 
prnlv of a Subject tuxchides not the Dominion of ttie 
Soveraign, but oiiely of another Subject—Idie Publique is 
not to be dietetl—1 he Idaces and matter of Trafficpie 

their Distnbutit>n, on the Soveraign—The 
Laws of transferring i5roi)rjety belong also to the Sove- 
raign—Mony the Bloud of a Coininon-wealth—'Lhe Con- 
tluits and Way of rnonv to the Publujue use—Tlie C hildren 
<U a Coinnion-wealth Colonies. 


25* Oi' CuUNSELL 

Counsell what — Differences between command, and Couii- 
sell-—Bxhortation and Dehortatioti what—Differences td 
ill and unfit C<Hi[iscllours. 

20. C)F Civile Lawes 

Ci^ull 1 aw what—'The Sovcraigii is Legislator—And not 
Subjt'Ct to th\'ill Law—I'se, a Law nut by vertue of Tune, 
but t>t tlie Soveiaigns consent—LIu^ Law of Nature, aiui 
the Livull Law coiitain each other—ProAunciall Lawes are 
not iiiiide by Custoiiie, but bv the Soverajgu L\iwer-— 
lovdish optnuAiis of Law\eis concerning the making 
of i.awes-—Sir EJw. Coke, upon Liillelon^ Lib. 2. Ch. (>. 
1 (j 1. 07. b—^Law tiiade, if iK>t als<.> made known, is no l.aw— 
I'meritten Lawes are all of them Lawes ot Nature— 
Nothing IS I.aw where the Legi>lator cannot be knuwn^— 
DilTerence between WTif^ung ajul Anthorismg—The l.aw 
W-rifyed hv the sufiordmate Judge—Hv the Publique 
Registers—By Letters Ihileiit, arul Publique Seale—riic 
Interpretation of the Law di‘pentleth on tlie Soveraign 
Power—All l.awe^ need I ntfTi’)r elation—The A111 lien tic all 
1 nlerpret.ition of Law is not that ul writers—The Inter¬ 
preter of the Law is the Judge giving sentence I'U'ii voce ill 
every particular case—d'lie Sentence r 4 a Judge, <ioes not 
bind hini, or atiother Jutige to give like Sentence m like 
Cases ever after—Ihe difference between the Letter and 
SiMitence ot ttie Law — 'I'he abilities required in a Judge— 
Divisions of Law—Another Division of Law—Divine 
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CHAP. 


Positive Law how made known to Le Law—Anotlier divi¬ 
sion of I awes—A Lunflamentall L-iw what—Did,-r.-'ice 

ChaneT And between a Law and a 

“ 7 * Of Crimes, Excuses, and Extenuai ions 

Siniie what—A Crime xvhat—Where no CivjH Law is' tlu-re* 
IS no Crime—Ignorance of the Law of Nature e.xcnVeth no 

Iqnorai?e'^o“^^xcuseth sonmt.mes- 
Jpiiorance oi the Soveraign excuseth not—It^noratice of 

t e V'act excu^^rVro ts declared boloro 

Kothm^ I ^5 ftreater punishments afi.-r it — 

J act i -iNc ] r nciples of Right and Wrong causes of 

Nauire And faV'e*^*!*'? '^'^-interpreting the Law' of 
T,.icl'or^Uv t ,dr 'p"' true I.r,„c,pl„. by 

And Friends- Riches, 

Covetou nc cau'^foiA.„b,„„„ 
Cr.me, as when the 

poreall—Cnmas not cqu.-ill—'lotall ifxcu™'—p^r “r, 
agains the Author-Prcsumpt.on ol Power ag-ra^a ldh 
-Lvdl rrachers, Eatenuate-Esamples .it ’^["..pumtv 

hat.on APS^v^ith-Tactrappp,: 

Crimes from 'iLm^EffectJC^^'." "* 

rnv^rr?,^ c "'~^"‘P‘'‘'''‘^^'"'‘-Counterfe.ting Autho 
Cnmefxvhat men compared—Publique 


28. 


Of Punishments, and Rewards 

ii' 

1-^1 shm., ;-V, :.v;;I’c;'?; “< ;-nsgr...sM„i 

Hurt’ infficed lorTfa'^ doni aw 

inent-—' 1 he Keprc'^ontative of iho C " ’ no I umbh- 

punishable—Hi rt to Rovmi,>? c . wealth l.'n- 

War, not bv ' av o? Pu. k 1 .. . "'o'>>' 

isfinicnt of Iimocriit Subjects is cotitrarv t ! tl **i 

.•i.lierSala^^! o^;^ac’-R “ei;■?\tesfow;^?'^ 7 ''" 

l(,..wards_Salari. s Certaiu a.id CaM.a^ 


TEND TO THE iJis- 


29. Of those things that Weaken, or 
SOLUTION OF A Co.M MON - WE A LTH 

Dissolution of Common-wi-alths nroreedetu o *1 • i 
perfect Institution—Want of^ Ahc/i ^ 

Judsement of r.opj j p .j Power—Private 

I'retetice ol luspiration-Subiiim,;. , IT' 

to Civil] Lawes_AUnKni;,,?, boveraign I'ower 

13 69, Attributing of absolute Propriety to Sub- 
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V.' jert'^—Div^<lin^^ of the Soveraipn Power—Imitation of 

Nc'Ji^hl><>nr Nations—Imitation of the Greeks, and Kornans 
—Mixt Goveri\ineTit^—Want of Mony—^Monopolies and 
abuses of Pubhcaris—E^opidar men—Pxcf^ssiv'c ^reatnesse 
of ii Pown, multitude of Corporation^—liberty of dis* 
pntln^ a^;airist Soveratgn Power—Dissolution of the 
CfMiiinou-wealttu 

30. Of THI-: Office of the Soveratgn Representative . 

Tlie Procuration of the Good of the People-—liv Instructinu 
and Lawes—Against the duly of a St>\aTaigu to rcdinquish 
any Pssentiail Right of Soveraignty: Or not to sec the 
people taught the grounds of tliern—Objerlion of those 
tliat say there are no Priiirifiles of Rea’^uu for ab^^oluto 
Sov'eraignty—Objection from the Incapacity of tlvj 
vulgar—Subjects are to he taught, not to affect change f>f 
Government: Nor atihere (against the Soveraign) to 

Popular men, Nor to Dis(>utc the Soveraign Power: And 
tt> have da yes set apart to learn their Duty: And to 
Honour their Parents—And to avoyd doing of Injury: And 
to do all this sincerely Ironi the heart—Fhe use of I'ni- 
versit ies—^Equall Taxes—Publique Chant y^— Prevent ion 
of Idlcnesse—Good Lawes what—Such as are Necessary— 
Such as are IVrspicuous—Punishments—Kewanis— 

Counse Hours-—Coruiii antlers, 

31. Of Tin: KingdomE of God rv Xatiire 

Pile scope of the following Chapters—^Wdin are sTihjects in the 
kingdorne of (iod—-A I’lireefold Wortl of God, Reasnu^ 
Revelation, Prophecy-—A twnfi>ld kingdome of (khI, 
Naturall and lYophetique^—The Right of CfCKls Sove- 
raignty is derived from liis Omnipotence—Sinne not the 
cause of all Aftliction—DN’ine Pawes—Honour ciml Wor¬ 
ship what-—Severall signes of Honour—\\^>r^hip Naturall 
and Arbitrarv'—Worship Commanded and hTee—^W'orship 
Publique and Private—The end of Worshifi—Attributes 
of Divine Honour—Actions tluit are signes of Divine 
Honour—Publique Worship consisteth m I 'niformity— 
All Attributes depend the Lawes CiviU—Ned all Acti<nis 
—Naturall Punishments—The Conclusion of the Secuud 
Part. 


THE THIRD PART 

OF A CHRISTIAN COMMONAVFAFTH 

32 . Of THF, PkINCIFI.FS of CMRlSTt.\^J POLITKJTES 

Th«' Word of God dtdiveiLHl by Prophets is the main principle 
of Christian Politupjes—V'ct is not naturall Ktason to be 
r< nounced—-What it is to c.iptivate tlie I’tu'FTstandinj;"— 
1 b>w ('lod speakoth to men — Py ■what marks Prophets arc 
Kntnvn—Idle marks of a Prophet in the old taw. Miracles, 
and Poet fine conformable to the law—Miracles ceasing, 
I’rophcts cease, and the Scripture supplies their place. 
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CHAP. ^ 

Scope, AriHORtTv, and 
Interpreters of the Books of TIoly Scripiure . 

^ tV?^' Cooks of Holy Scnpture—Their AiUiquitv—The iVn- 
Iftcr "ll" Book ol Joshua wVutec 

lom^a I or t \?'r“ J ^ ‘ wn t ten 

nc Hooks of the Kinf?s, and the Chronicles—Fzra and 
Nohem.ab—hsther-Jol^The Psalter—The I'roverbt- 

Testa^aent-Th^^ Prophets—The NVw 

r'Tf fVr c Incjr Scope — I he question uf the Authontv^ 

xLn ^Uted-Their Adthordy and lntdr,.r"a. 

-'noell, and Insp.ra- 
THE Books of Holy Scripture 

liody and Spirit limv taken in the Scripture_Tlie Sim it nf 

'irea. , s" e"‘ f,*'*-' botnet.,„ei for a \? d 

!:rd iI^TeSv >- “je?' 

I .11 If iJiuuiv, lor extraordinarv ifimc 

-iNlllv^'for’V'rjis' ty Drianii and v!'ili;: 

-^^yen;..iy,,m^er;ii;'i';heel^^^^^^^ 

ot (,Oil—lh.it the Kiiu^doruc of (iod is tirnnerlv l , ■ u 

SoveraiL’iitv over -i n.-rVil.-.r . i . P^npirly tub Livill 

sacreci tvi,a.-,x.,r;,i:;;l't';,!;rt;\l^"^a'cVm‘;;;.^^ " 
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iHE Word of God, and of Prophets 

<1.- w.rd, „l ,.:„.,n .a d enuu v-U ^‘'"rdiy, (nr 

^vord Jdoph.-t—ITi-.l ction f C . of the 

ai.van. Prl,pi.,.cyiiri*,, I',rr;,,,!":,;:'.'"-,"*?. ■■■■' 
tlj'j Fropijc'ts—1 o tlje r fi , n-ith bp<jkeii to 

"J ' st.nrifn t 1 ig ^[,ake by lirp in^ rofdiets ol tlu; (.Jhl 

p. rp,.t„ai (..dlnl". .ml Sni.ren.e' '■"'i'''-tv 

J'-slattM-nt from the .Mtrev Seat in ;t r* - 

in the Senotore_Tf> Pr/rai not evpji-bSeil 

sahordinat.!.";::„1 [l.'aLT d.e's'prr'.n^" 

aKf* spakf' bv 1''v'#-rv* it ^ tjO(j sofnr t JUI^S 

al.ilil y ..i a |>r, l'.-i.,l..,l ! Vipl,, tt'tal'hnL. “’I'iln pr..h- 
•hesnvera.,,, I'-.d-el ts'to'imrValnlXrd^';,'!^;.^^ 

37- <JI' -MlItAtl.ES. A.-.-D iniiiK rjsij 

l.nown—'1 l.at nil.til aeein.-lli ri Miracle t' 

3s;:,tn;L'rs.,r';n,rvi;a^-Tn ^ 
iaiac M.rat..,.s-Cau..o„a a^ilir u;;'i;;;;,'.,r;r.^ 
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3 $. Uk ti?i: signification in ScitipruRE ok Etkrnall life, 

HEI , SAI.VAilON* THE WoRI.D TO COME, AND I<E- 
DEMl'flON ,...•••* 

'I’lu- plari' <if Adams I'trrtiity li liad not sinned, had been 
the terre'ti.ill Paradisc—lexis concerning; the place ot 
l ife luernall. for Ueleevers—Asciii-iori into heaven—1 lie 
place altiT ludyiniTit, ot those who wi-ie never in tlie Kinu- 
<h)me of (mhI. or havmp been in. are cast mir—^^Tartarus— 
'1 he c<iiiprepatiou of (iiants—Lake of lore—I tier D.irk- 
—tieheiina, and Tophet—Of the hterall sense of the 
Scripture concerniin; Hell—Satan, Devill. not Proper 
names, hut Appellatives—rorinents of Hell—The Joyes 
of lute Lleriiail, aiul Salvation the same ihinp—Salvation 
fri'iii S'li, aii<l Iroiii .^tlse^y, <iil one I he I’Lice of liternall 
Salval ion — Redemi>tlon. 
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:o Of the Signification in Scriptuke of the word Church 251 

e hurclt the l.ords house—/■Tc/c'.id propi rly wliat—In what 
sense the Church is one Person—Church defined—A 
Christian Comiiion*wealth, and *i Church all one. 
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TO MY MOST HOXOR’B FRIEND Mn. FRANCIS OODOLPHIN 

of Oo'loljihin 

flotior'd Sir, 

VoTR nio.^t %vortl>y Brottier Mr. Sidnetj Godnlphin, when tie lived, 
was j)leas d to think iny stndiea somethint;, and otherwise to oblige 
me. ns y<Mi know, with reall testimonies of hie good opinion, great 
in tlionise!ves, and tlie greater for the worthinesso of tiis person. 
For tlicrc is not any vertiie that disposeth a man, cither to the 
service of Ood, or to the service of liis Country, to Civill Societj', or 
private l•d■ielu^shi[)^ that did not manifestly appear in his conversa¬ 
tion, not as acipiired by necessity, or atTeot«l iijion occasion, but 
iniKi’rent. and sliining in a generous constitution of his nature, 
'riierefori' in lionour and gratitude to him, and with <levotion to your 
St Ife, I hunihly l >edie;i.te unto you tliis my discourse of Comiuon- 
weallli, I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
rellect on those tliat .shall seem to favour it. For in a way be.set 
witli r I lose that contend, on one side for too gre^it Liberty, anti on 
tlie other side for too miit'h Authority, ’tis liard to passe between the 
points of both nnwounded. But yet, me thinks, the entieavour to 
advance the Civill Power, shoultl not be by the Civil! Power coii- 
tlemnt'tl; nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
(hat Power too great. Be.sides, I speak not of tiie men. but (in the 
Abstract) of the Seat of Power, (like to tliose siin[>le and unpartiall 
Croat 111 os in the Roman Capitol, that witli their noyso defeiKicd 
those within it, not because they were tlicy, but there.} otTending 
none, I think, but those without, tir .sueli within (if there be any such) ♦ 
as favour tlieni. That wliieh perhaps may most otTcncl, are certain 
Te.xts of Holy Scripture, alletiged by me to otlier purpose than 
ordinarilv I Lev u.se to be bv others. But 1 liavo done it witli duo 
hubmi.^.''ion. and also (in order to my Subject) neoe.ssarily; for they 
are the Outworks of the Enemy, froni wlicnce they itupuizne the 
Civil! I’owcr. If not wii listanding this, you liud my laliour generally 
dci'ivcd, ytni may be [iloascil to excuse your selfe, and say 1 am a 
man that love my own opinions, and tliink all true I say. that I 
lionoiircd your Brother, arul honour \'ou, and liave presum'd on 
tliat, to a.ssuine the Title (without your knowledge) of being, us I 
am, 

SI u, 

Yr>ur most humble, and most 

obedient servant, 

Tno. Horqks. 

l*ans. .April! lliol. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 

hath made and governes the 

iwitrlr 7 the rf of man, as in many otlier things, so in tliis a]so 
ra tated, that it can make an Artificial Animal. For seoin- life is 

Limbs, the hcgining wlioreof is in some prTncmall 
part Within; wliy may we not say, that all A^UmiaUi (Engines that 

? r springs and wheelcs as doth a watch) liave an 

artihciall life, hor what is the Heart, but a Apnng: and the 

i crie^, ni so many ^S/riny.v; and the Joy 11/9, hut so manv Whrelr<; 

"IVufiJ.er” whole Body, such as was intended bV Urn 

excMlenVwn^Ll^^V^ fiirther, imitating that JUtioimll and'mnst 

I EVTATlr. n i that great 

Lewaihan called a Common-wealth, or State, fin laline FiviT\si 

BtrengtlMhan the AaturalJ, for whose protection and defencf* it was 

vwl/. ''"i “r i.s ArUKcialiy,!,. “ 

I'thnr^r /r ^he whole body; The Afafjhlrate,^ and 

;irrf and"1>? Execution, artificial! Jovaf.;’ fie, 

r^alt {by which fastne<l to tlio seate of the Sovc- 

I’-h,rme his JuUJ 

^nV /f‘ t f \\ \ ^he Body Natnrall ■ The Wealth 

/> ! r7^r ^ particular members, arc the .Strerwth- Salu‘i 

thiCs ncedf,K/r^t7’^7'^^ ; Conn.^ellars, by whom all 

mugs n( c^ifull for it to know, are 8uggefite<I unto it, are the Mernoru- 

.7«i/y and an artificiall Heastm and IF,//; Cortrord Ilealih- 

SyhUan S^cknrsse, and Civill tmr, Denih. Lastly, tlm /^/c/7- H 

Cortnants, hy which the parts of this Body PoIitim,e were 7 ?/: 7 f 

made, set together, and united, resemhle That >’/aVOr the Lc n 

W-c pronounecd hy God i„ the Creation 

Jo describe the Nature of this Artificiall man, 1 will consider 

hirst, the tliereof, and tlie Artificer; both which is Matt 

Secondly, //o,c, .nd by what ii i.s nOd^ Ohat 0 

the Liyhfyt intl just /\,wer or Antkariitf of a N’oyemwac- and 
uhat n is that yre^t-rceth aiirl dUHulveth it. 
rijirdly, what is a ('hritiiiaa (Jom 7 n/jn-tj:en(th. 

J.astly. what i.s the Kingdotne of Ikirkne^m. 

( oncerinng the fir.st, ther(3 is a saying mneh nsnrr,cd of late That 
H IS* dome IS acfpjircd. not by rcadiiu' of Hooks t.i.i ,.f 1; ^ U ' ^ ^ 

()UC-I.ily wlKTCMinlo. tl,o,=e person.. That for the ,,4 tin J 

think (liev l.avp 44,r io ‘ "■l'“‘t Dk-v 

t^notW UhinU iheir 1 
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ln\(’* tuulorstoG:!. bv wliich they inif'lit Icarri truly to read one 

■% N ■* 

biH'tlicr, if woiiUl take the pains; and that is, Xosce Ifipsutn, 

I{i(ul (fn/ xr//‘: uliich %yas*not meant, as it is now usetl, to counten- 
eillier t]>e l)arl)arnus state of men in pt)u-er, towards tlieir 
inff'rii(IS; or to (‘ncoma^ie men of low decree, to a saweic behaviour 
towards tiieir betters; Hut to tea<'h us, tliat for the similitude (jf the 
tiioiiL'hts, and Passions tif one man, to tlie thouelds. and Passions of 
another, wliosoevL'v louketh into himself, and considereth what ho 
doth, when lie tioes think\ ojunf', rcas'on, h>>pc, Jfjirc, ike, aiul upon 
what ffrounds; he sliall tluTeby reatl and know, \yhat are the 
tliouolits, ami Ibrnsions i>f al! otiier men, upon the like <»ecasions. 
I say t lie similitiule of wliieh are the same in all men, 

dt.<o(, pare. Aopr, \'e: not the similitvulc of the (.d»j€r(s of the Pas¬ 
sions. \\ liieh are the tilings disired, f('ar*d, hof>cd, Ike: for these the 
constitution individual!, and particular etlueatioii do so vary, and 
they are so ensie to be kept, from our knowletlj'e, that the characters 
of mans iu'.art. blot let! and confounded as they are, witli dissembling, 
lyin^f. countei fell ino, and erronet)us doetriues, are lejzible oncly to 
him that si'arclieth hearts. And though by mens actions wee do 
clise<iver thetr dcsigne stunetirnes; yet to do it without <‘om[>arini£ 
lliein ^vitll our own, and tlistinguishing all cireumstniiees, by wliieh 
tlu* ease may come tt) lie alteretl. is to deeypher without a key, and 
b(' for (Ik; most part deceivetl, by too much trust, or by too much 
ditlldt'iu'c; as he that reads, is himself a gotul or evil man. 

Hut let one man read another by Ids actions never so perfectly, 
it- serxes him onely with his aetjuaintanee. wliieli are but few. lie 
that is to govern a xvhole Natioti, must rea<i in himself, not this, or 
(hat partienlar man; but .Man-khid: whicli though it lie hard to d<t, 
harder than to learn any Language, or ycienec; yet, when 1 shall 
have set (hiwn my own reading orderly, and pors|>ieuously. tlic pains 
left another, will be oiudy to (amsider, if lie also tiiul not the same 
in himself. For this kind of Doctrine, admittetb no other Demon¬ 
stration. 
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PART I.—OF MAN 


CHAR I 


Of Sens!E 

COKCERNINO the Thoughts of man, I will consider them first 
afterwards in ! raynt^ or dependance upon one anotlier. 
they iire ev^i-ry one a li^prtsznlalujii or Apparencc^ of ^soinc 
quality, or other Accident of a body without us; which is commonlv 
called an (Jhjfrt. W hich Object worketh on tlie Eyes, Earcs. and 
otlier parts of mans body; and by diversity of working, tnoduceth 
diversity of .\ jAparencas. 

TJie Originall of them all, is that which we call Sense; (For there 
IS no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, totallv, or 

hy parts, been begotten upon the organs of Sense.) The rest are 
derived from lliat originall. 

Jo know the naturall cause of Sense, is not very necessary to the 
liusinuss iKiw in hmid; and 1 have Avritteri of the same at 

i to fill L-ach part of my present method, I will 

briefly deliver I be same in tins place. 

I he cause of Scihw, i.s the JOxternall liody, or Oliject wliieh 
pre.-^seth the organ proper to eacli Sense, either immediatTv, as in 
the last and 'loueh; or mediately, as in Seeing, Hearing, and 
Smelling; which pres.sure, by the mediation of Xerves. and Other 
stnng.S and membranes of the body, continued inward.s to the lhain 
and iJeart, eaii.seth there a re.sistanee, or counter pressure or 
endeavour of the Heart, to deliver it self: which endeavotir bec,u,s,. 

scemetli to be some matter without. And this scrmnu/. 
or janrff, is that whtch men oall Serh^e; and consistelh, as to tlir 
.ve, in a LtgfiJ, or / o/o^r /fgurai; To the J^^are, in a Stfund; To the 
Xo.strill, 111 an 'i'o the IVaigue ami Palat, in a SucoLr- \i)fl 

to the rest of the body, in /Jeal, L’oW, Snjho^.r and sueli 

otlier qualities, as we discern by /Vc/Zm/, All which (pialilies called 
.S.n^rhl^, are in the object that eausetli them, but so niaiiv several 
tiiotioiKs of the matter, by which it pre.s.setb our organs diver.^ely 
^Neither m us that are pressed, are they any thing else, buL diveV^ 
motions; (for motion, producelh nothing but motion.) jiut their 
apparence to us is I’aney the same waking, that <lreaming. And as 
pressing, rubbing, or striking the Eye, makes u.s fancy a light; and 
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the pn.rc, produceth a dinne; p<> do (he bodies also wo 
V.ce. or hear, ftrcjduce the same by tlicir strong, though tinobserved 
actions. For if tliose {’olHira, and Sounds, were in the Hodies, or 
Objects that cause tlieiu, they could not bee severed from them, aa 
by gl asses, and in r'cchoes by reflection, wee see thcv are; where wo 
know tlje thinr; we see, ia in one j)lacc; the a|)parcncc, in another. 
And thoueli at some certain distance, the real I, anti very object 
seem investo<i with the fancy it begets in u.s; \’et still the object is 
one tiling, llie image or fancy is another. tliat Sense in all cases, 
is nothing els but original fancy, ctiuscxi (as I have said) hy tlio 
pressure, tiiat. is. by the motion, of e^ternall things upon our Kyes, 
Fares, and other organs thereunto ordained. 

But the Bhiloaophv-schooles, througli all the Universities of 
Christendome, grounded upon certain Texts of teach 

another tloctrine; and i«iy. For the cause of Viainn, that tlie thing 
seen, seiideth ft>rth on eveiy side a t'tsihle (in Knglisii) a 

risible .nAcu', npjKiriiion, or aspect^ tir a the receiving 

M hereof inPi tlie Kve, is iSt'einij. And for the cause of Hearing, tliat 
the thing hcar<l. scn<leth forth an AndibU' sjxcic-'i, that i.<, an AndihU 
aspect, or Audible being sccti; which entring at tlie Fare, rnaketh 
I i taring. Nay for the cause of Vnder.'<tanding also, they say tho 
tiling L'lulerstood Bcndcth forth inteUigihle spfcieji, that is, an in- 
itiliijthle being seen', wliich coimning into the UnderstaiKling. makes 
u.s Understand. 1 say not this. ,as ilisapproving tho use tif Uni¬ 
versities; Init bceause 1 am to sjieak hereafter of their otliee in a 
(■oiiiinon-wealt h, I must let ymi sec on all occasions by (ho way, 
what things ^vould be amended in them; amongst which the 
ficipiciicy of insigniticant Speech is one. 


CHAP. II 

Of I. \I.RUINATION 

T'hat wlien a thine lies still, unlesse sonnnvhnt els stirre it, it will 
lye still lor ever, is a truth that no man <loul)ts of. But tliat wlien 
a thing is in motion, u will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat 
el.s stay it, tlioucli tlie reason be the same, (namely, that- nothing 
can change itselfe,) is not so easily asL-cntetl to. I'or men meivsure, 
not ont'lv otlicr men, hut all other things, by theuiselvcs: and 
because t lipy tind tliemsdve.s .subject after im>tion to pain, and lassi- 
liide, think every tiling els growe.s weary of motion, and .seek.s rofioso 
ot Its own accord; hitlo eoii.sidering, whether it be not some other 
inut ion,, u 1 lertun that desire of re^t tlicy lin<I in Iheinselves, con¬ 
sist cth. I'rom lieiue it is, that the l^clioules say. Heavy bodies fall 
downw.ii'tls, out oi an a|)[ictito to rest, and to conserve their nature 
in tliat [ilace wliich is most proper fur them; u.scilbing appetite and 
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Knowledge of what is good for their conservation, fwliirh is 
tlian man has) to tilings inanimate, absurdIv. * 

When a Bo<ly is once in motion, it (unless something els 

hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an 
instant, but in time, and by degrees quite extinguish it; And as wee 
see in the water, though the wind cease, tlie waves give not over 
Fowling for a long time after; so also it haf)[)cneth in that motion, 
which is made in the internall parts of a man, then, when he Sees, 
Dreams, Arc. For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, wee 
Ftill retain an image of the thing seen, though more ribscure than 
%\hen we see it. And this is it, the batines call from 

the image made in seeing; and apply the same, tluiugh impro[)erly, 
to all the other .senses. Hut the Greeks call it Fancyx "whicii signilies 
apparencfx, and is a.s proper to one sense, as to another. Imacin^tion 
therefore is nrithing but d^j'aying sense; and is found in men, and 
many otlier living C'reature.s, as well sleeping, as waking. 

The decay of Sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion 
made in sense; but an obscuring of it, in such manner, as the light 
of the Sun obseureth the light of the Starres; which starrs do no 
Ies.s exercise their vertue by which tiiey are visible, in the day, than 
in the night. But because amongst many stroaks, wliich our eyes, 
eares, and other organ.s receive from externall bodies, the jire- 
dominant onely is .sensible; therefore the light of the Sun bein^r 
predominant, we are not alTectwl with the action of the starrs. And 
any objwA l)eing removed from our cye.s, though the impression it 
maflfc in us remain; yet other ol)ject.s more prestmt succecfling, ami 
working on u.s, the Imagination of the past is obscurwl, and made 
weak; as the voyee of a man is in the noyse of the day. From 
whence it followetii, that the longer the time is. after the sight, or 
Sense of any object, the weaker is the Imagination. For the con- 
tinuall change <jf mans body, destroyes in lime the parts which in 
fiense were moved: So that di.stance of time, and of place, hath one 
and the same effect in us. For a.s at a great distance of place, tliat 
which wee lf)ok at. appears dimrne, and without distinction of the 
(imaller [larU; and a.s Voyce.s grow' weak, and inarticulate; so also 
after great di.stanee of time, our imagination of the Fa.st is weak; 
and wee lose (for example) of Cities wee liave seen, many particular 
k treets, aixl of -Actions, many particular (Jircum.stances. d’iiLs 
dfcnyiny snist , when wee w'ould' expre.ss the flittiL^ it self, ( I mean 
fiinrjj it selfe.) wee call Imagination, as I said before: Hut when we 
would express the deray , and signifie that tlie Sense is fadini'. oh), 
and pa-*-t, it i.s calle<l Mejiujnj. So that IttupfiiKitiati and Mrnu>ri( 

are but one thing, which f(,r divers considerations hath divers 
names, 

.Much memory, or memory of many things, is callcrl Experience 
Againe. Inmgination being only of those things wldch h;/ve boon 
formerly perceivwj by Sen.se, eitlier all at once, or by parts at 
several! times; The former, fwliieb i.s the imagining tlie wIkjIo 
biect. as it was nresented to the sense) is simple Ivviginaivin; as 
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n'^icn one im.'fi'incth a man, or horse, -which he hath seen before, 
h'l !«' cttlicr is ('(iinixytitulrd; jis wlieii from tfie sii^ht of a man at one 
tin.e. and of a liorse at anhther, we conceive in our mind a Centaure. 
So \\ hcn a ntan coni)»oundcth the image of Ids own person, witfi the 
ima<:e of the actions of an otlicr man; as when a man imagins him- 
scife a lif'rcutrs, or an Alcxnytfhr, (wiiioh hapjioiietlj often to tiiem 
tliaf are much taken witli reading of Komants) it is a compouiui 
iina<:inat ioft. and properly but a Fiction of tlic mind. Tiicre lie also 
other hnaginations that rise in men, (tliougli waking) from tlie 
great iinprc.ssion made in sense: As from gasing upon the Sun, tlic 
imprc.ssion leaves an image of the Sun before our eyes a huig time 
after; and from being h)ng and vehemently at tent uptni G comet ri- 
eall Figures, a man shall in the dark, {though awake) have tlie 
Images of Lines, and Angles before bis eyes: which kind of Fancy 
hath no particular name; as being a thing that <loth not commonly 
fall into mens discourse. 

'I'lic imaginations of them tliat sleep, are tht>se wc call DrramA. 
And these also (as all other Imaginations) Inave been before, either 
tiitallv, or by parcells in the Sense. And boeause in sens(\ tlic 
Hrain, atul Nerves, which are the necessary Organs of sense, arc so 
bennmined in sleep, as not easily to be moved by the action of 
K-xti'niall Ohjt'cts. there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and 
then-fore no Dieaine, but what proceryis fr<vm the agitatifui of tlic 
itnvard parts of mans body; which inward parts, for the connexion 
they have with the lirayn, and other Organs, when they be di.s- 
tempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the Imaginations 
there formerlv made, apjieare as if a man were waking; saving that 
the Organs <»f Sense being no^^' bcnnmme<l. so as there is no new' 
objf'et, -which can master and obscure them witli a more vigonnis 
impression, a Dreame must nct^Is be more cleare, in tliis silence of 
sense, than are our -vvaking thoUL'ht.s. And hence it cometh to 
passe, that it is a hard matter. an<l by many tlu>ught impossible to 
(list incuisli exact I v between Sense and Ih'eaniing. hor iny part, 
wiieii I consider, tliat in Otva nu's, 1 do not ottcii. nor eoustantly 
think <»f the same Persons, Places, Objects, and Actions that 1 do 
waking; nor rtunemhci so long a trayne of coherent thoughts, 
Ort'ainino, as at otlicr tiiiK’s; .And b('('a.iise waking I often observe 
th<' ab.snrdliv <d Dicames, but never drt'nm of the al>surditics of my 
wakinv I'lioucbts: I am ^^t‘!l satislied, tliat Ixhng awake', 1 know 1 
dre.inie not; tlieuieb wlu'n I drcaiue, 1 tliink niy selfe aw'ake. 

And si'cing drc.inies arc caused by tlie distenipt'r of some of the 
iinvard parts of the' Pody; diveis distempers must needs cause 
dillereni Drexims. And lu-nce it is, that lying cold Inccdoth l)ream.s 
(d l’'c:n-c. and lai'ctli the’ thought- and Image of some fcarfull object 
(tlie motion from tlie brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the I’.rain beirm reeifiroeall;) And that as .Anger oaust-th 
heat in some ]K'rts of the body, when we are awake; so when we 
slee[n tlie over lieating of the same parts causeth .Anger, and rahseth 
iij) in the brain tlie 1 maginatioti of an Ijiieiiiy. In the same manner; 
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as natural! kindncsa, when we are awake causeth dearo' and dcs^i e 
makes heat in certain other parts of tlie body; so also, too mncA 
heat in tiiose parts, while wee sleep, raise^h in the brain an iinauina- 
tion of some kindness .shewn. In suinme, our Dreams are the 
reverse of our waking Imaginations; Tlie motion wlien we are 
aw^ake, beginning at one en<l; and when we Dream, at another 
Jfie most difheiilt di.scorning of a mans Dream, from his waking 
thoughts, IS tlien, wlien by some accident we observe not tliat we 
have s ept: which is easie to hapfien to a man full of fearful! thoughts • 
and whose conscience is much troubled; and that sleepeth, without 
the circumstances, of going to bed. or putting olT his clothes, as one 
that noddeth in a ehayre For he that taketh pains, and itidns- 
triously laves himself to sleep, in case any uncouth and exorbitant 
fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other tlian a Dream 

bin, 1 i ' (' j*; 7!''” • 'in':! notHithstandiiig muitlinrwl 

bull.) liow at y/iib,)/,i, the night before be gave baltell to Aiiguslii^ 
tir.snr, bee saw a fearful! ai-parition. Mhiel, is conimonlv rehitwi bv 
1.1s oria„.s as a Vtston: but considering the eireum.stiiuee.s. one tnav 
easily judge to liave been but a short Dream. For sitting in lii.s tent 
lirinsiycand troutiled with the horrour of his rash act. it was not liard 

^ i"'‘“'i“ '^''ffee.s it made l.im w.ike; so 

h^ viriV asT ■■'PKarilioi, by degree., to vatti.,!,: .\„d 

■ i f,-. ''‘.■•‘t he sleiit. lie could liave no ean.se to tliiiik 

A/,i l 7'"“/ “"y hut a Vision, .^nd tliis is no very rare 

and ul7.r Uti'"" “““ !"= ''e ' i’~. 

•irk • rrsub “'-me in llie 

Utk are sub to the like fancies; and believe they see spirits and 

7 mens (.ill.,.sts walking i„ Cliureli.yardsi wliereas it is either 

of sueliTiui^er't'i'ii' ’ knavery of sucli iiersons. as make use 

_t huth SI peiotifious feare, to passe disguLseil in the ni-d,t to nkee-^ 
they would not be known to haunt. ’ * 

l»ow to di.stinguish Dreams, and other 

f Sense, did arise tlie greatest nart 

ot the Dehgion of the Gentiles in time fiast, tliat worshipped Satvres 

J a vnes, .\vmj,h.s, and the like; and now adayes the ooh.lon 'th H 
rude people hriye of Fayries, Ghosts, anrl Goldins; arul of the power 
of U itche.s J-.yr as for Witclies. I think not that their ^v tW raf 
IS any re;dl power; Imt yet that they are justly puiu.'l.Jl f', t‘ e 
idse behefe they have that they can do sueli mischieb*, joyned with 
heir purjio.se to th, it n they can: their tra<ie being noejer to new 
Keligif.n tlian to a Oaft or Seience. And for FavDes, and walking 
Gbo.MH, tlie opmmn of them lias 1 tfiink been on imroose cither 
aught, or not c(uifutc<l. to keep in credit tlie use of Fxoreisme <if 
f rossas of holy Water, and otiicr such inventifms of (ilui.sHy 

Y unnLurali 

ih L *1 \ nc*ed to feare su< h 

things, more than they feare the stay, or change, of the course of 
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X^tiire, whicli»^iG also can stay, and change, is no point of Cliiistian 
fiiith. But evill men under pretext that (.hul can do any thing, are 
so hold as to say any thir^g when it serves their turn, though they 
til ink it untrue; It is the part of a wise man. to believe them no 
further, than right reason makes that which they say. ap[>ear 
ciodihle. If this super.stitious fear of Spirits were taken away, and 
with it, Prognosti(|ues from Dreams, false Prophecies, and many 
otlier things tlepending thereon, by which, crafty ambitious persons 
abase the simple people, men woukl be muoii more fitted than they 
arc h>r (avill Obedience. 


And tins ought to be the work of the Sehooles: but they rather 
nourisli sucli tloctrine. For (not knowing what Imagination , or 
the Senses are), what they rec'cive, they teach: some saying, that 
Imaginations rise of themselves, and have no cause: Others that 
they rise most commonly from the Will; an<l that Oood thou gilts 
arc lilown (inspired) into a man, liy CiO<l; and Fvill thouglits )»y tlie 
Divell: or tliat Good tlioughts are powred (infused) into a m;in, iiy 
(iod. aiul Kvill ones by tlie Divell. Some say the Senses rtKcive the 
Species of things, anti deliver them to the Common-sense: and the 
('ommtui Sense thdivers them over to the I'^atiey, and the l-'ancy to 
tlie Memtiry, and llie Memory tt» the Judgement, like hantliiig of 
things fi'om one to another, with many "v^'ortis making nolliing 
understood, 

The Imagination that i.s raysetl in man (or any other crcatuie 
iiulued with tlie faculty of imagining) by words, or other vtiluntary 
sigiu's, is that we generally o.all Under stand tn<j: and is eominoii to 
.^lan and Beast, For a dogge l)y eustome will iiiidcrstarHl the call, 
or the rating of his .Master; ami so will many other Beasts, d’liat 
I’ndcr.standing which is ]>cculiar to man, is tlie I'nderstanding not 
onciv his \iill; but his conceptions ami thoughts, by tlie scfpicll 
;ind contc.xture of tlie names of things into .Mlirmat ions. Negations, 
and otlit*r foi'int's of Speech: And of this kiiule uf L iiderstaiidiijg 
1 .'>hal! speak hereafter. 


CHAP. Ill 

Of the Const'tiut )ice or Tuaynh o/ him'jinaii<jns 

Bv ( ’(inscfiuf nrf, or 1 'uaynk of 'riioughts. I understand that 
suece.'sion uf one 'I'liuuglit to another, which is calk’d (to <listingui.sli 
it from Dkcoursi.' in \eoixls) Mtnfall I){.srours(\ 

When a man lliinketh on any thing whatsoever. His nc.xt 'I’liought 
afii-r, is not altogether so casuall as it seems t-o he. Xot every 
TluMigld to cverv 'I'hoiight succeeds iiulitfereiii Iv. But as ww* have 
no Imagination, \ehereof tve have not forrnei’ly had Sense, in whole, 
or in [»arts; si‘ we have no 'rraiisit ion from one Imagination to 
another, wheioof we tievcr had the like before in our Senses. The 
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r^son wherwf is this All Fancies are Motions witffin us, reliquV 

j^ense. in so much as the former comming again to take place and 
be pwcloimnant, the later followetli, by cobcrenee of the maUer 
moved, m such manner, as water upon a plain Table is drawn whirl, 
way any one part of it is guided by the linger. But because in 

Zelime^T Th'' »on>etimes on^ th!.,:" 

hometimes another succetHleth, it comes to passe in time that hi 

the Imagining of any thing, there is no certainty what we shall 

Imagine next; Onely this is certain, it shall becomethhi^ that 

^ J>efore, at one time or another. 

The^Trs T»" 

there is no m and inconstant; Wherein 

follow to it .ST H ^^ SO'-^rn “"J <iirect those that 
I mow, t(j It self, as the end and scope of some desire rvti 

passion: In which case the thoughts are said to wander and seem 
Iinperlincnt one to anotlier, as in a Dream s;„T ’r, ^ 

the thougl.ts of men, that are not onely without com',Tny'’hut“al o 
without care of any thing; tliough even then tlieir Thouehtr- re Is 

SS'HESHSISeP 

niav oft-tiriies perceive tlie i » nuritl, a in;in 

Uiought upon anotlier. |.’„r in a Di^^Iurse 7,f oT' p;es™t‘'eiv"n 

what was the value of a lionian Penny ? Yoi. tl,e'cSrcrcncT ’ 

Thought of the dellveri,^';:'rhcfK"“|“,rhi:\^nr 

o that, brougiit m the Thought of the delivering uij of Christ-' and 
that again the lliouglit tjf the :hj pence which was tlit* ' 'f 
treason: and tl.ence easily followed that malicious que *'1 

all tliLS in a moment of time; for Thoiiglit is quick ' ^ ^ 

an tm:;“ ^ r- 

ret un[:'stn"^: h'i! '^nT.Te;' w' f "T" 

brom Desire a/isc‘h%r';;T hr 

produce the hke of tliat which we avme «f 1 r have seen 

of that, ti.c thought of mcan.s u, that mean- and ^Imught 

we come to some beginning within our own power^ ' 
the ICnd. hy the greatnesBc of ll.e imprLsio" ofo" t ?-"T 

m case our thoughbs h.-gin to wander, tl.cy are quiekiv a..,un miZZ i 

Ibo Trayn of n-gulatcd Thoughts is of two kirid.s; One, when of 
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4”^ woe seek the causes, or means tiiat produce it: 

and this is common to ,Man atul Boast. Thetither is, when imagining 
any thing whatsoever, w'^'o seek all the possit)le cfTects, that can 
i)V it h(‘ |>r<iduceil; tliat is to say, '"'o imagine wfiat we can do with 
it. wlion woe liavo it. (.)f whicli 1 luive not at any tinio soon any 
signo, hut ill man oiicly; for this is a curiosity hardly incident to the 
nature of any living crcaiuro that has no other l^^ssion but scnsuall, 
.such as {ii<‘ hungiu', llhrst. lust, and anger. In sumine. the Dis- 
conrso of the .Miml. when it is governetl by designe, is nothing but 
Srrkin(f^ or the faculty of Invention, which tlic Latinos call iSngacitas, 
aiul Sf/l'fitti: a hunting out of tiic causes, of some eflcct, present, 
or ]'ast; or of tlie effects, of some present or past cause. Some¬ 
times ;l man seeks what he liath lost : uikI from tliat {dace, and time, 
wlverein lit'c misses it, his mind runs back, from place to place, and 
time to time, to fiml where, .ami wlien he liad it; that is to say, to 
lind some c(*rtain, and limitial time an<l place, in ^vliich to begin a 
met laid tif seeking. Again, from llnmee, his thoughts run over the 
same places and times, to lind wiiat action, or other cwrasion might 
make him lose it. This we call lietne/uhraucef or Calling to mind: 
the Lalincs call it Jitf/iiniscenlia, as it were a ItC-corininf/ of our 
foi’nu'i ni’tii>M.s. 

SonK'tiines a man knows a plate determiiiate, witliin the com- 
pas.se whereof lie i.s tt> seek; and then liis thoughts run over all iht* 
parts tht'i't'of. in the .same manner, as one would sweep a room, to 
tind a jewell: or as a Sjuiniel ranges the tield, till he liml a sent; or 
as a man sluniKl run over the .\lphabct, to start a rime. 

Sometinu* a man dt'sircs to know the event of an action; ami 
tlitMi he thinketh of some like action past, ami tlio event.s thcre(4 
(ine aftt'c another; suppt)sing like events will follow like actions. 
.\s lu' that foresees what wil become of a Criminal, re-cons wlial 
h(' ha.^ seen follow on tlic like CTiine before; having this order of 
tin Ml gilts, The Crime, the Otlicer. tlie Prison, the ,Judge, and the 
( hdlowes, Which kind of thoughts is eallctl I\nrsi(fht, and Pindcurc, 
tir i*n>t idcitcf X and sonn'times 11 ; thougli such conjecture, 

llirougli tin* tlifVuaillv of observing all eirenm.stanoes, be very fal- 
!a<aous. But this is ceitain; by how* much one man has more 
expiM'ience of things past, than another; by so mucli also he is more 
Prudent, and his e.xpcctalions tlie .seltjoiner fade him. M'he Pifsent 
onelv lias a being in Xaturc; things Past liave a being in the .Memory 
oiu'lw blit things to aouc have no lieiiig at all: the r nture being 
luit atlc'tion of the mind, applying the seipiels of actions Past, to the 
actions that ;ire Pr(*sent ; wliich with nnast certainty is done by liim 
tliat has nu*st Ivxficiience; hut not with certainly enough. ,‘Vnd 
though it he called I’rudence, when the Kvent answeri'th our Kx- 
[jcctation; yet in it.s own nature, it is hut Presumption. For the 
lorcsigtil of'things to come, which is Providence, belongs onely to 
ruin by wlio.se will tlicv are tt) come. From him onely, and siipor- 
natinallv. pioceeds !*ro]>hecv. The best Ih'opliet naturally is the 


best 


guessei ; 


and the liest gue.sser, he that is most versed and 
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studietJ in the matterB he guesses at: for he hath feost Swnes'tc^ 
gucsse by. j 

A Siyke. is the Event Antecedent, of rtie a>nseqnont: anti con- 
trarily, the Consequent of the Antecedent, when the like Conse¬ 
quences have been observed, before; And tlie (tftner tbev have l)een 
observed, the lesse uncertain is the Signe. And therefore i.e that 
has most experience in any kind of businesse, iuis most Siirnes 
wliereby o guesse at the Future time; and consequcntlv is the 
most prudent: And so much more prudent tlian he tiiat is new in 
that kind of business, as not to be equalled bv anv advantacre of 

natural and extemporary wit: though perhafs many voun./'men 
think the contrarv. ^ * i j no-u 

-Vevcrtliflesse it is not Prudence that distin^-uisi.cth man from 

lint wide IT for Tc *”' ‘ “'"I porsue 

at ten ” »l‘a» a fl-ild can do 

-As Prudence is a Pra’SHmlion of the Future, contracted from the 
Arpcrrcsce of time Fa,t: S., there is a I’ra.sun.tion of ThiTs iTt 

JTCC™? "‘ r'' * “Iso- P'or lie that 

‘ '’y. e'xirscs and degrees, a flourishiii!! .State hath first 

come mto c.v.l rvarre. and then to ruine; upon'tl,e si-ht of the 

. o been there also. Jiut this conjecture, ha.s the same 

mcerta.nty almost until the conjecture of the Future both biW 
groiintlod onely upon Experience. i uuire, doU. bemg 

anv‘lT T- I remember, natur- 

^ "'**^*‘ of liis five Senses 

h,'ZlrT" Li enLaacxi ettudv and 

a.Kl procecl all from the invmdion o^^'words! Ld T 

ta.sidcH .Sense, and Tlioughts, and tlie Travno of tlioiiclits the mimi 

nian ha8 no cjthor motion* thonr/li tl ^ i i ^ i^ind 

Method, the same Pacultv.. mav^im ^ov«i LLL ‘a'TLt''"'' 
to (hslrnguish men from all otlier living Crcatiirce ^ ’ 

conc!;d?.::rf^aT.VLrL^air';L^ - 

nnnd a,. Image of inlinite magnitude; nor cn Tve'ini nitc 
ness, mhmle t.me. or inlinite force, or ... power W ,,?, ‘'i 

heu any flung is infinite, wo signifie f)nelv tliat l-e -ir,. f 1? 
conceive the ends, and tmnnd-s rif .L Vid .L 'h!vinL'o 

oma.ptmn of the tiling, but of our own inabilitv. And h ef. 
tl.o Name of Co./ .s „se,l, not to make us eoneeii-e him ( / ' 

^''^''-'^tnesse. arirl ,,ouer are nnefineeival le^^ 

serf..s:—l;:- 
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^h^irijr. Init. lie itinst conceive it in some place: and indued witli some 
doterminatc ina;j:nitu(ic: and which may lie divided into parts; n<^r 
tlint iiiiv thiiif' is all in this place, and all in anotlier place at llic 
same lime: nor that two, or more things can be in one, and the 
same j)lacc at once: h'or none of these tliin^rs ever have, or can l)e 
incident to Sense; but arc absurd speeches, taken upon cicnlit 
(witluvut any siyiulieation at all,l from tleecived Philosophers, and 
dcc'civccl. or deceivim? Sclioolemcn. 


CHAP. IV 


Of SrEECii 

TiiF- Invention of Prinling^ though ingenious, compare<I with the 
invention of l.eikr,<?, is no iireat matter. Hut who was the first that 
found the xisc of Letters, is not known. He that first brought them 
into frV</vr, men say w'as ('fi'hnns, the sonno of Afjmor, King of 
IMi;enicia. A profitable Invention for continuing tlie memory of 
time past, and the <'onjunction of mankind, tli.sjicrsed into so many, 
and distant, rt'gions of tlic V'arfh: and wit h all <lifllcult, as proceeding 
from a watchfull observation of the divers motions of the Tongue, 
Palat. Li|)S. and other organs of Speecli; wlierehy to make as many 
dilTeMt'ncc.s of characters, to remember them. Bui tlie mo.st noble 
and :)rt>titablc in\ cntion of all other, was that of Si'EECH, consisting 
of A'aaa .v <ir A ppdkiiiftna, and tlicir Connc.'cion; whereby men 
register tlicir 'riiouglits; recall them when they are i»ast: <and al.so 
declare tii<*m one to another ftir mutiiall utility an«l con% ersat ion, 
without wliich. there liad been amongst, men, neitlier Contmon- 
wealth, nor Society, nor t.Vmtract, nor Peace, no more tlian amongst 
I.Vtms. Hears, and Wolves. The first author of Speech was God 
himself, tlial. instnieted Adain lu>\v to name such ereatiircs> as he 
[ucsentfsl to bi.s sight; For the Scripture goeth no further in this 
matti'r. Ihit thi.s was sutticient t4> direct him tt> adde more nanie.s, 
JUS I he (‘Xpt'rieiif't'and use of the croature.s siiould give him occasion; 
and to jovn them in such manner by tlcgrccs, as to make himself 
iindtuslotHl; and so by succession of time, so much language miglit 
be gt>tten. as be had found use for; though not .so copious ;vs an 
<)r:itor or Philosopher has ncetl of. i'or 1 tio not tind .any tiling in 
tlie Scripture, nut of wliieh, directly or by conscipienee can be 
eatlicrcil. fliat Adorn was taught the numcH of all Figures. Numbers, 
Measures, ('olo\;rs. Sounds, Fanett's, Belations; imicli le.ss thenatnes 
of Words and Speeili, as GcnfrolL Spcrinll. AfTtrrrvilirf', Setjaiive, 
/a/errfif/ud r.. ()p(otin\ InfinUtve, all which arc usefuH: and least 
of all. ot !■:,>(tin, InUnliomdihj, QiitihiUij, and other insigiiiticanl 
words ol (In' School. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam and liuJ 
postciiiy. was again lost ut the lower ot Uahelf wlien by tho hand 
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nl for his reh<.|li„„, an ..l.lk iT... 

sclvol*in7“*'^ lioiKiiage. And being hereby f„rc eii I., ,li.,,c,i-.se (l.eni' 

inti VeS'^or’JifeT 'V,,.'■•-■‘'‘■''f^'-re „nr .Mentall Di.enurse 

a <?tbat f, ; ' "t'-ot'lt'-''. into a 'IVavne of Words’ 

.and tb.at for two eoinm.idities; wfiereof one is, ll,e Itehisirbi.. „f 

Con.se,,nenees of our Tbongiu.s; wl.iel, being a„t to sbo o’, 

ineniory, and ,,nt us to a new laljonr, may again be ree , 1 ” "'7 

words as they were markcl bv. So th7t d e ilt ,7; ' ’ ' 

to serve for Murkes, or AW of remembranel .tr,' '“'““t’ 

many use the words to sl.rnJfio +i ^ ‘-S 

one -to another, wl,at ol^v co7Sve ' 7, 

also what thev desire feare I r 1 I '■•t' ii tuatler; and 

for Ibis use tliev arc ca’lie,! S'/oHs. '‘"-V other passion for. .Anil 

j-'irst to Kee7v,7 7; , ^ a ?’P«-‘“‘l>lses„f.S,,e,.ol,„re,bese- 

\ , ■T^c^-.i-srcr^ Ufjut by tinri i \ ^ I 

any Ihinir, present or past; and wlrat we tmd t) ^ f’auso of 

may produce, or effect: which in sutiimT y*" 

.Secondly, to shew toother- th-At 1. of Arts. 

winch ..I to co:n,l:i;;"‘r,d Tea..b 

nmtnall liclp .!f ,, 7^00 tb.'-r inivo the 

.elvee, am] otliers, by nlayino witli our J. r,U f ‘ 
ornaijiont, innocently. * ^ ^^ords, fur j.lca.suro or 

1 ^ the.se LiSts, there are also foiiro corrcsoontJcnf ai i’- 

when men re^i.ster their tliouehts Abuses, hust, 

si^rnitication of their wnreU. t i - i ^ "“^■‘^*'‘*tnncy of the 

«-r-t.ons. that J.J-eb Tv .’.elfr 7. m.'ei^lr ISfl" I'"' 

M-lves. Sceondiv 'f v .a , and .so drccive tliciu- 

in otlier fciiM; than that thcV^ire^rdXVd ; that U, 

others, 'rhirdly, when hv words t\^ t !.! ' thereby dc<-cive 

^^ hicli is Dfit. i'cMirtidv when tlicir will, 

for Heeiny nature iiatii armed Jiving creati/rV” <m'>tlier: 

uitii h<wns, and some with ban J^ < 

^ihusc of .Speech, to grieve I ii wit . T V 

nhorn ua-e oe o) h.w.J t eov' if one 

correct ,oid arnemJ ^ t<> grieve, hut to 

J Ijo in.iniicr ^l^>w Speech scrvetli trt rl.t. ■ 

conserpienee of cause.s and ette<-ts eonsisteth fi'c' 

at.rj the Oy/oiowa of them.’ “t f*‘C iinpo.sing of 

orw onely thing; a. 

thmg.s; OH Man, lior.s^- Tr^^' evere Vf ’ l'^'^ 

•Nnme. is never, i„.,,..ss 1 be lame" ^i lr:''l71,,! ""‘= 

respect of all »bi.-lnogefb,.r it is ,• db-JV . ‘‘"f''*’ 

nntblng in tl,e worlil Cniwr.sall bnl Valnes- b‘rVr“li ' 

are every one of Ihem Individual! and .Simm’la,' ‘“'“'-''J- 
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y t)iir“ Univrrpfnll nnnic is itn])ose(i on many thincs. for their simili¬ 
tude ill soim‘ tjiiulity, or otlier accident: And whereas a l^roper 
Name l)rinj_nitli to tiiiud otic thinp; onely; 1. niversals recall any one 
of tliose many. 

An<l of Names lNiivors;ill, some are of more, and some of lesse 
extent : t!ie larger comprehending the less large: and some again 
of e<juall ext ('lit. <’omt>reliending each other reeiproeally. As for 
cxanvjile. the Name lifxbj is of larger signitieation than the word 
J\I(in, and conijirehendeth it: and the names Mnn and linltonnlb 
are of eijuall extent, comprehending miitudly one another. Uut 
ht're wee must take notii’O, that hy a Name is not alwaves under- 
stoo<]. as in tframmar. one onely Word; hut sometimes by cireutn- 
loi'ution many wools together. Kor all these words, Hcf. Uuit lu his 
(ultoji.s ohstrirfh ihc Ldirrs 0 / Jus (’o/odrj/, make hut one Name, 
ecpiivalent to this one word. 

Ity this imposition of Names, some of larger, some of stricter 
signitieat ion. wo turn the reckoning of tlie ronseipienees of tilings 
imagined in the mind, into a rci’koning of tiie eonsequenees <*f 
AppeMations. For example, a man that hath no u.se of Speech at 
all, (such, as is horn and remains perfectly ileafe and dumh.) if li<i 
set before his ('ves a triangle, and t>y it two right angles, (such a.s 
are the corners of a square figure,) he may hy meditation compare 
and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equal! to tho.se 
two right angles tliat stand l)y it. liut if another triangle he shewn 
him ditlerenl in sliafie from the fornuT, he cannot know without a 
new lahour, wliether the three angles of that also he cquall to the 
.same, lint lie that hath the use of words, wlien he ohserves. tliat 
such eipialitv was eoiis(*quent, not to the lengtli of the sides, iior to 
any other particular thing in his tri.iiigle; hut onely to tliis, that 
the sides were straight, and the angles three; and tliat that all, 
for wliicli he named it a Triangle; will boldly eonelude lhiivei.-:dly. 
that such etpiahty of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and re¬ 
gister Ids inventio*ii in these generall tenne.s. ICver)/ triaut/le hath ffs 
7hnc au,jh>s rqiutU to t>n> rhjht uag/rs. And thus tlie eotisequciiee 
found in one particular, comes to he regi.stretl and rememhred, as 
an riiivei'sall rule: and diseliarges our mentall reekoning, of time 
and place; and delivers us from all labour of the mind, saving tlie 
first; and makes that which uas found true hert, and mur, to he 
true in nil and plncf 'i. 

lint the use of words in tegi.-.tring our thoughts, is in nothing so 
i'vidi'nt as in Nuinhring. A naturall foole tliat eoiihl never learn 
l>v heart the order ol nuimuall wonls, as fOiC, two, and thre(\ may 
observe every stiiiak iif the (.'lock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one, 
but can never know wiiat lioiirt' it strikes. .And it .seems, there 
was a time \s lien tluisi* names ot 1111 mher were not in use; and inen 
uerf' fa\'n to uj>}>lv their lingers of fine tir both hands, to tlio-se tilings 
lliev ficsiT'f'd to ket'p account tif; ami that tlience it proceeded, that 
now our nuiiiei'all words are hut ten, in any Nation, aiul in some 
hut live, aiul tlien they begin again. And he that can tell ten, if ho 
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i-ceite them out of order, will lose himscife. and not know «l,en lio 
has done: .Much lesse n-ill he he ahic to addc and siihstr-ct „ 
performe all Other operation.s of Arithmfetiquk So that \vithout 
»a,rds. there .s no possibility of reckoning ofVumhers; much lesso 

of Force, and other things the reckon 
mgs whereof are neees.sary to the being, or welUheiin^.f m in kin ' 

When tno ^ame.s are joyned together into a Consequence or 
. ftirmation; a-s thus, A nuin is a iii ing rreatare- or tlui!; ifhi> / 
man he is a Inin, creature. If the later iune ri^arc u are^tnifi: 

i:e^;‘,e‘nt 1:7“" I';™ i 

ehkrgTd'w^ 

Seeing then that truth consisteth in llic ri”'ht nrtlnrinrr f 

or else he will find himS entat S hrlrdl ^ 

twiggs: the more he struggles. thVmo^e “Am?',,'" 'T' 

in Geometry, (which is the onely Science that it hstn , i 

tioms of their rrdr; wWeh 7eW^^^^^ 

tJelinilirtns-, and place them in the I ^ *^^l*on,s, tliey c.'ili 

Hv tbiQ 1 ^ I Ijcginning of their rcekoni w 

to true Knowledge to eiam^7 J ‘‘“Pite-s 

and either to eiwrit hem whe^^M of former Authors: 

to make them liim.selfe. ’For tlic'er7<m7s''of '/)7ti"v’‘'’'^‘*''”' 1 '’ 

thein,sclves. according as tl.e reckoning locmis anA!r'7i 
ah.^urdities. wliich at Get fi,s- fe proccects, and lead men into 

reckoning ^new from t m L avoyd, without 

of tl.eir err.?urL Tom whZm foumiation 

to liooks, do as they t“at e^t on ‘ r'’'’m7r "''‘o'' ‘rust 

williout con.sidering wliether tliose li'ule'sn^ ‘"f" 'r greater, 

up or not: and at itst li„di"g tl.r," r‘ml vL hle‘“ Y"“. 
their first grounds, know not wliich w.e t ,1 ' .""f mislnistmg 

s|>end lime in fluttering over tlicir hoet-J. ' •liemsclve.s; hut 

•he ctiimney. and fli,dh,rthem:7rvc"^t^^^^^^^ that en,ring l,y 

a. tl,e false light of a glasseTljo; " J ’ win" ^ft-Tt'""’ ""'r'' 
whieli wav t lev emio in Qn *i * - i to consider 

>ve.s the ilrst Id S ’ Xi^i \"h7" 

And ill wrong, or no Gelinitionl lie t . ''''' f' 

proceed all false and .sen.slesse Tc’nlts- Ihilh'l 

•tieirown meiJitation. to he as niu'cli below thl- 

men, as men emlinsl with true .Science arc ah.we t .■ ‘Knor.inl 
Nature it selfe cannot err;.: and a., men ahound'Tn^.iIi.io’"'^', 
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Bo^tliey bworiie more wise, or more ma<t tlian ordinary. 
Xur if? it possible willioul Letters for any man to bcct>mG either 
ex<’ellenlly 'svise, or (unless his memory he hurt hy disease, or ill 
eoMStituI ion of orojins) excellently fooli.sli. For words are wise nien.s 
counters, they do hut reckon by them: hut tliey are the mony of 
foole.s. that value them by tlie authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, 
or a Thomas, or any other Doctor i^hatsoever. if but a man. 

Stih}ect to Aame.'-'. is wliatsoever can enter into, or he considcrefi 
in an account; and be a<lde(i one to anotlier to make a summe; or 
sut 'stracted one fiom another, and leave a remainder. 'I’lie Latinos 
Oil Hod .iXccounls of nioTiy Ilatioaes, and aecountine, Raiiocinatio-. 
and that >vhicl» we in bills or books of account call Items, they called 
Somina', that is, Rames: and thence it seems to proceed, that they 
extended the wtuxl Ratio, to the faculty of Reckoning in all other 
Ihinjr.s, 'I’lic (beck-s h.ave but one word for both iS’;jccr/i and 

R(<ison\ not 1 but they tbought there was no S[)eeoh without Hea.son; 
hut no Reasonin'; without Spcxs'li: And tin* act of rcas<ming they 
calks! Sijlloiftsam; wliioh signitietli summim; up of the consequenoes 
of one .sa\'ing to another. And because the .same things ma3' enter 
int<t a<‘count for div(*rs aeeitlent^;; tlieir nanic.s are (to show tliaf 
diversilv) divei.slv wrested, atid diver.sified. This diversitv <*f 
names lua v be reduced to foure general! iicads. 

j’irst, a tiling inav enter into atsanint ftir flatter, or as 

lii'ituj, s(tts(hl(, ratioTiail, ?tot, cold, rma'cd, (juict\ with all wliich 
name.s the \eord ^fatter, or Rod)/ is understood; all sueh, being 
name,s of iMuller. 


Secondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for Rf>mc 
iMs'iik’iit oi (pKilit V. liich we <‘onceive to he in it; as f(W being mor^d, 
for being so /o»f/, for bt ing hot, Ac; and then, of the name of the 
thing it st'lfc, by a little change or wre.sting, wee make a name for 
that accidt nt, wlncli we ct)n.sider; and for living put into the account 
life', for moved, motion-, for hot, heat-, for hmg, length, and tlic like: 
And all such Xames, are the name.s of tlie aecidents and projierties. 
bv ^vhic■h one MatlcT. and Liodv i.s distinguished from anotlier. 
'riiese are <'a!lcd names Abstract: because severed (not from Matter, 
but) from t be account of Matter. 

'I'liirdlw. bring into account, the Rr(*])ertie.=? of our own bodies, 
ivlicreby vcc make such d ist inct ion: as when anv thing is ,SVcn bv 
us. we reckon not the thing it selfe; Imt the sight, the Colour, the 
Itba of it in the fa lie v: and when anv thing Is heard, v'ce reckon it 
not; Imt thc' hearing, or ,'!oinid (inel\-, wliieh is our fanev or concep¬ 
tion of it bv t lie I'liire: ami sin b arc names of fancies. 

J''ourlblv, w(* bring into account, consider, and give name.s, to 
Xante s t licmsclvc.s, and to S/tee'ches: I'or, ejcnerall, vniversali, 
sync tall, er t/n i vorall. are munes of Xames. .\ntl AUirmathtn, In- 
frrren/idioti, Commaneletnetit, Seirration, .'<i/llogisme. Sermon, Oratietn, 
ami manv other siu'li. are namc,s o! t^peei'hes. Atul thi.s is all the 
\ ari(‘t\- of Xames Ro.stiive: \shicli are put to mark somewhat which 
is in Nature, or may be fcigueil b\' the mind of man, as Bodies that 
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are, or may be conceived to be; or of bodies, the Properties t hat art* 
or may be feigned to be; or Words and Si)eecii. ‘ ‘ • 

There be also other Names, called XcjMiiire: whicli are notes to 
eignihe that a word is not the name of the thing in question; as these 
words Sothinq, no man, infinite, indocihle, three v'nril fonr 'e and tiie 
like; which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correct inc of 
reckoning; and call to mind our past cogitations, though thev he 

not name.s of any thing; because they make us refuse to adnbt of 
rvanies not rightly use^i. 

All othei Names, are but insignificant stjunds; ami those of two 
sor^s. One when they are new, and yet their meaning not ex¬ 
plained by Delinition; whereof tliero have been aljoumlance covtud 
\>y .^clinole-mcn, and pusled Pliilosoidicrs. 

Another, when men make a name of two Names, wliose si.milic i 

(jodf/, or (wludi IS all one) an inrorfeo^n!! sulo-lanrr, aiul a 
goc.tt niimlKT more, tor whensoever any afhrmaiion is htbc tin* 

shmific n'7)?^ ^vlnclyt IS composed. ,mt logclhcr and nmde’om*, 

I nific nothing at all. J-or example, if it be a fal.se allirination u, 
.a> a qvfiflrnr^(e is round, the word round qnadrajujle signifies 
nothing; but IS a ineere sound. ,So likewise if it he false^^to s-iv tlv>r 
vertue can be pownxi, (jr blown up and down; the words In-jynrrrd 
xerlu^, In-hfown vcrluc, are as absur.l and insi^mificant. a.s u round 
aundrnn^jfe. And therefore you sh.all hardly lueet with a *:ensle--so 

n'o.V'f P hears our ^iaviour called hy tin* 

I arole differ no more, hut tliat one is Latin, the other French ' 

whi..| 71 '' the hearing of any Sj.eeeh, hatli those tliomdits 

Hhich the w,>.d.s of that Speer-h, and their eonnexion, w<*re ord i, 1 
and con.s ituKd to signitie; Then he is said P. understand it ; 

Mnnduuj being nothing else, hut conception causixl l)v Spe(*cli ^ \mi 
herefore If .^peech be peculiar to man fas for ouglit I'kn w it i ‘ 
then IS 1 ndcr.Mandmg pe<-uliar to him aLso. And therch/re7^ 
ah.Mjid and false affirmations, in case they bo universall there can 

7n'7t V‘ rl'"'! »ndei.stand the 

nhM the.^wlo but repeat tlie words softly, or con'them in tln*ir’min ’ 

U hat kind.s of Speeches signifie the Appcti(c*.s Vx7r i , 7 i 
I mssions of rnan.H mireJ; and of their use Ind ahuk*. i .sh7n sne-k 

I have SjjokciJ! nf the Puhsion*^. » - * j < k 

'i’lie names of .such things a.s affect us. that is, a hich nlcase a,ul 
di.-j>lcase u.s because all men be n(,t alike affcctini with Hie same 
tbing. nor tlm same man at all tiim-H, are in the common disco'iir^s 
of men. of tHeon..Ui?U signification. For seeing all names are im 
posed to Higmfm our conceptions; and all our affect i<ms are InU 

things differently we can 
hardly avoyd different naming of them. For thougl, the'n’aturo'of 

1 H diversity of our rer-ep,mo <! 

It, m reaped of different constitutions of body, ami prejudicoa (,f 
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opitiion, j:ivfs ^'vory tliini! n. tincture oiir <litTcrent passions. And 
Vlierrfuic ii^ i casoniny, a man must take lieed of words; \vlii(‘li 
lK‘sidc> the siynilit'ation (ti wliat we imagine of their nature, have a 
signilieai ii>n silsi* of tlie nature, <lis|)osition, and interest of the 
spenk(‘r; sm li as are the nam<‘s of Vh'rtues. and Vires; I'^or one man 
Cc-uh-Ui H' t^iniiu'. what anothf'r ("dieth ; and one crKc/h/, what 

aiiotlier jii.sftcr-, one jirtHiigalitif. what aiiotlier magnanimity, and 
cmef/r«r//y. what anollier sinpidirif, And t herefore such names 

can ru'vtM’ h(' true grounds td an^’ rat iocinalion. No more can 
M('ta[ilHUs, and 'I'r«^)U's <)f speech: Init tln'se are le.ss dangerous, 
lieeanse lhe\’ puifcss their inclUlsta^c^■; which t!ie other do not. 


CHA1*. ^ 


Of Ke.xson, and Science 

^VlIF,s a man JUasiniflft, hce docs notliing el-se hut ccmceive a 
snmiiH* lot.'dl, from id parcel.s; or coneciv*/ a I’(‘inaindcr, 

fiom Suhstrar!ton ot one suimiie from another: uiiieh {il it he doiu* 
hy Word.s.) i> conceiving of the ctuisetpieiu'e of tlie names (d all the 
parts, tt> tli<‘ name of the whole; or fiom the names of tlie whole and 
oiu' ))art, t o I he name <d t he ot iier ftart. And 1 hough in .some t hings. 
f.is m luimbei.s.) he.'ide.s Adding and Snhstra('tu}g, imm name otlier 
op('i at iotts, as M ult i piping and Diridnvji yet they are the same; 
foi Mult i|*1 icat uHI, is luit .\d(iing together of things e(|nall ; and 
1 tivi.-^ion. lint Suh.'^tractitig of one thing, as often as we can. 'I'lic.^e 
o|K*rations arc not iiuddcnl to Numbers oncly, Imt to all manner of 
things lliat can lie added togetiier. and taken one out of another, 
(•'or as Aril 1)met ician.s teach to adde and substract in nu}nhrrs sn 
tlie (le metricians tcacli the same in lines, /iguns (sohri and super- 
ficiall.) (inglf proportion'^, time-'f, tiegrees (d siviftne^se, force, jHfiver, 
and the lik('; d'he l.ogji-ians teach tlu'sanie in i'onsi ipir nces of mirdA', 
adding together (nr) Soifos, t(> make an A!]irniation\ and tin) 
A fjirmaf ions, to make a SpUogismi ■, and man if Spllogisnus to make 
a I h monst) at ion \ and from 1he.>a;/oac, oi' t'oucln'iion (d a Sgilogismc, 
tliev snhstiact one l*iofsisition, to finde tlie cdliei'. W riter.:! of Poli- 
tapie.", adde togetlnU' i’avtions, to find mens dntirs-, and laiwyers, 
J,inrrs. and /ia/.s, to lind what is right and irrong in the actions td 
}iiivate men. In sumine. in what matter soever there is jilace for 
addition and sidistrnrtion, tlii'ii' is also place for /brisnii; and wliere 
thesv ha\a' no place, tlu'it' Unison has nothing at all to do. 

()ii( id all wliieh we may deline, (that is to say did ermine,) what 
that is. which is meant Iw this word Riason, when wt*e rt'ckori it 

H 

amongst the Paciiltii'S of tlu* mind. For Kkasdn, in this sen.se, is 
lot 111 Mg })ut RK'koning (that is. Adding ami Suhst raet ing) <d the 
( 'onseipieiu'c,-> of gciKuall naiiK's agretxl upon, tor the marking and 
signifping of out tlioughts; I say marking them, when we reckon 
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^>y our sfives; and signtftfing, when we rlemonstr.'.te, or ai>i)rfTvo 
our rcckouiM^s to other men. ‘ • 

-And as m .Arithmefique, uni.raetiscd men must, and Professors 
themselves may often erre, and east up false; so al,s<. in anv oti.er 
subject of KeasoninL', tlie ablest, mo.st attentive, and most i.ractisod 
men, may deceive themselves, and inferre false (’onelu'ions■ .Wu 
but that Pea'^on it scife Is alivaves Rtuht Reason, as well as \rith 
rnetique IS a certain and infallible Art; Rut no one mans Reason 
nor the Reason of any one number of men. makes flie certaint ii*- 
no more than an accomit is therefore well cast up. because a Lueat 
many men liave unanimously af>proved it. An<l therforr-, as wh<m 
lere is a contniversy m an account, the parties must by their own 
accord, set up for rjj:ht Reason, the Reason of s-mie ' \rtm rator 
or Judye, to whose sentence they will both stand. (,r their oon- 
troversie must either come to bhiwe.s, or be undecided, for want 
o_ a iiLdit Reason constituted by Xature; so is it also in all debates 
.f \Wiat kind soever: And wlien men that think tlieinselvcs wiser 
than ail others clamor and demand rieht Reastm for jud-e*- vet 
J^eck no more, l.ut that Ihines should he determined, by tm i)i'hcr 
mens reason but their own, it Is as intolerable in the society of men 
a> It IS m play after trump is turned, to use for trump‘on every 
oeca.-,,on, tliat suite whereof they have mo.st in their hand. FoV 
the> do nothing els, that will have every of their passions as it 

™UK.i "i 'm '■ ’>"'1 tl.at 

.,v p, .-iay/n .heJ'iirto", " 

il Until of <me. or a few consequences, remote from llie first 

tlil'f. '"“'1 ’“■’Vr* t,t ii.-i,ncs; Imt t., at 

8 , -''I'l [irocwl from lino ri)nsp<|uencc! to .iiiutlifr. For tlicrp 

il , '■'■.'■'■'‘"■'y '>f '!■« host (.V,t>cl,. 8 i„„, xvilhoot a .erlaiotv { 

•. t .oso A I,r„,a,,o ,.8 and N'otmtions. on wl.id. i. was nro O,. 

..no ,nf,.M«l wl.nn a muMor of a fan.ilv, in takino 0,7a«C ' 

nnslctli n|, the 8,11111118 nf all t),c hills of c'-xiicii,.,., i, 7 i,, 

.-in. no I r,.,-ar<lino how na.-h hill is snnimwl n,,. hv'those Iln'it'oivJ 
It,-in ,n aeeonnt; nor wl.at ,t is l,e paves f..l ; l,e a.lvantaees hi , 
■K-lf no m.,ro. tl.an il he allowed the ,aeeonnt in pross.. InTni, ., 
every ol tin, a.-eonnlants skill and honestv: so also in lteaso, 7 i„„ 

..f all olh.T thinyo he that lakes np eon'elnsions nn the trnsl „? 
.\nthors, an.l doth n .,1 f.-t,!, tl„.rn from tl.e lirst Items i„ ev,-r- 
..-.■konn.o f uhn h are the s.enilieati.n.s of na.nes s.-,,h.,l l,v .li-llih- 

h.-hs-velr''' "‘"'”1 h„l omiy 

Wi.en a mar. reek.a.i without tl.e use of wonh. «|,i-|, n.-tv l.n 

. one ,,, pa.„.„lar ,hn,..s. fas .xy... .. ,|,a si,|„ ,,7 a„,' 

' -e conjoelnre what was hk.-ly to l.ave p,e,e.le,l, ,.r is |.(x..|,. r; 

n.V'"nr'd"‘t‘'’l’ ''l"l'“''.l“''‘''l' ''“' 1 '"''-''' h.llow. I,, 11 ,nos 

precede,! it tl'i -'L' 'n I'l'-. ■■il.sl it, l.aih i,„i, 

preecduJ it, tl.is is , ;,lle<l l-.KHOii; to whieli ev.-n tl.e most pra.lent 
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ip(^n arp But when wc Reason in Words of pencrall 

Mtinifical ion, and fall upon a pencrall inference which is false; 
though it be coinnionlv ctvlled Ktror^ it is indeed an Absurdity, 
or senslesse Sj>ecch. i'or Krror is but a deception, in presuming 
that somewhat is jiast, or to conic; of which, tliouph it 
were not past, or not to come; yet there was no impossibility 
discoverable. But when we make a generall assertion, unlesse it 
be a true one, the possiVulity of it is unconceivable. And words 
wherein' we conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
Absurd^ Irtsigi}ifirant, and Aon-.sen.And therefore if a man 
should talk to me of a round Quadrangle, or accidents of Bread tn 
Cheese-, or humaterinU Substances-, or of A free Svbjecti A fre.e-Will-, 
or any Free, but free from being hindretl by op[)osition, I should 
not say he were in an Krro\ir; but that his words were without 

meaning; that is to s<ay. Absurd, 

1 have said before, (in the second cViapter,) that a Man did excell 
nil other Animals in this faculty, that when he conceived any tiling 
whatsoever, he was apt to enquire the consequences of it, and what 
effects he could do witli it. And now T addo this other degree of 
tlie same excellence, that he can by words reduce the consequences 
he findcs to generall Rules, callo<rT//r<>rfor Aphorismesy that 
is, he can Reason, or reckon, not onely in number; but in all other 
things, whereof one may be added unto, or subst.racte.1 from another. 

But this priviledge. is allayed by another; and that is, by the 
privilcdgc of .\bsurdity; to "which no living creature Ls subject, 
but man oncl\'. And of men, those are of all most subject to it, 
that, jirofcsse I’liilosophy. For it is most true that Cicero sayth 
of them somewhere; that there can be nothing so absurd, but may 
be found in the books of Philosophers. And the re.ason is manifest. 
For there is not one of them that begins his ratiocination frorii the 
Definitions, or Explications of the names tlicy are to use; which is 
a method that hath been used onely in Geometry; whose Con¬ 
clusions have thereby been made indisjnUable. 

The first cause ot Absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want of 
Mctliod; in that tiicv begin not their Ratiocination from Defini¬ 
tions; lliat is. from settled significations of their words: as if thev 
could cast account, without knowing the value of the mimcrall 
words, one, tur>, ami three. 

Ami whereas all bodies enter into account upon divers considera¬ 
tions. (whicii 1 have montionetl in the precedent chapter;) these 
considerations being diversly nametl, divers absurdities proceed 
from the <’onfusion, and unfit connexion of their names into as.ser- 

tKiiis. And therefore . . 

'I'lic second cause of Absurd assertions. I ascribe to the giving 
of names of budics, to accidents-, or of accidents to bodies. As tht^ 
do, Ih.s't say. Faith is infn,'=tcd, or inspired: when notliing can be 
-jxnrrrd, or breafhed into any tiling, but body; and tiiat. cjlension 
is bod?/: that phaniasnics tliv: spirits. See. 

The third I aseiibo to the giving of the names of the accidents 
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of bodies without us, to the acridenU of our own hodlis-, as they ti<> 
that say, tiie colour is in the bodtj-, the sound is in flw (n/re. &c. 

Ihe fourtli, to the giving of tlie names of bodies, to names, or 
speeches-, as tliev do that say, that there be thimjs universaU-, that 
a hvin4] creature is Genu,s, or a generall thing, 

Tlie fiftii, to the givdng of the names of arri^lrnts. tr> natfies and 
speeches-, as tliey do tliat say, the neiture of a thing ts its >le/inition- 
a mans command is his will: and the like. ’ 

The six til, to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other Jihet-aiiL-all 
in stead of words proper* For thout/li it be to 

( or example) in common speec'h, the wag goeih, or leadclh hiHwr b'r 
ihdhcr, J he rroverb sages this or that (whereas waves cannot */o, ’nor 
1 roverhs .speak;) yet in reckoning, and seeking of trutir such 

s[jeeche.s are not to be admitted. 

I he seventh, to name.s that siLuiifie nothing; but are taken uo 

ami k-ariicl In- r.ite frnm the Schooled, as l,i/ir,.~lnlical, transiih- 

xlnnlmp, conmhl^UiHtiate. cUrrml-Suw, and the like calhiiia .,f 
bchoolemen. 

lo him that can avoyd tliese things, it is not easie to fall into aiiv 
absurdity, unles.se it be by the length of an account; wherein ho 
may perhaps forget what went before. Kor all men bv nature 
reason alike, and well, when they iiavo good priiiciple.s. ‘I’or who 

in rni.stake in Geometry, and also to persist 

in It, when another deteebs tiis error to him ? 

Hy this It appears that Keason is not as Seii.se. a ml .Memorv 
borne with us; nor gotten by Experience onelv, as Ihudenee is- 
but altayned by Indn.stry; first in aj,t irnpo.sing of Xames- and 
Keeondly by getting a good and orderly Method in proceeding from 

oneTlh^inl'* ‘ "h As.ser, ions made by Connexion 

ot one of them to another; and so to Svllogismes. whi<-h are the 

M airVl‘?‘C another, till we come to a knowledge 

>t a i tlie Gmserpn-nces of namo.s appertaining to the subieei hi 

hand, and that is it, men call SciH.Nct:. Anrf whereas Sense md 
^le.nory are but kuo.vk-dgc of J-'act, wl.ich iu a lldnu ‘oast t d 
irrevocahle; .Sc, the knoa'lerlue ol C,.,..se,,uenees,'’„,Kl'd’e|,e,.‘ 
dance of one fact upon another; by which, dui of that wr ,■ xu 
presently dr,, we knrtw l.ow to do something else when wu^v^l] 

,r the like, another time: ii(M:au.se when we see hmv any thin<r 
<omes aliout, uprm what causes, and by wliat manner; when the 
hkr; cau.-rr-s cr,m<r intr, rair powei', wee see how i.i-.t-, o 1 
the like-llects. " l>ff>‘liice 

Children therr-fore are not enrlmM with Keason at ail tdl 
they have attan.r-ri the use r,f Sperx-h: hut are callcrj K.-'.son 
able Cir-ature.s, for the fKr.s.sibility app.-irent <,f liaving the use of 
Eea.son m tmir. tr, cane. Anri the mrr.st part of mmi, thomdi th.-y 
have the use r,t Keasmung a litiie way, as in numt,iin- vo some 
degree; yet it serves lleaii to little use in eomiiion life;" in whieii 
they gr,vern them.selves. .some better, some worse., aceoniing to their 
iflcrenees of experience, quiekriesse of memory, and inelinatioius 
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tP^scvorall end=i; but Sjiecially according to good or evill fortune, 
and the errors of one anolber. For as for Scknce, or certain rules 
of their actions, thev* are so farre from it, that they know not wliat 
it is. CJeometrv tliey have thouglit Conjuring; But for other 
Sciences, they wlio liave not been taught tlie lieginniiigs, and some 
progrcssc in tt\oin, that they may see how tliey be acquired and 
generated, are in this |Hunt like eliildren, that having no tbought 
of generatiopi. are made believe by the women, that tlicir brothers 
and sistens are not born, but found in the garrleri. 

Ibit yet tliey that have no tSVie^ce, are in better, and nobler 
condition with their naturall l*rudence; than men, that by ini-s- 
rea.soning, or by trusting them that reason wiong, fall upon false 
and absurd generall lules. For ignorance of causes, and of rules, 
docs not set men so farre out of tlieir way, as relying on false rules, 
and taking fur causes of what they aspire to, those tiiat arc not so, 
but ratlier causes of tlie contrary. 


'Po conclude, 'J’iie Light of Imnianc minds is Pei-spicuous Words, 
but by exact dctinitii)ns first smitfed, and purged from ambiguity; 
lUasim is tlie pace, I'hicrease of Science, the way; aiul the Jienetit 
of maii'kind, the end. And on tlic contrary. Metaphors, and 
senslcsse and ambiguous worths, arc like ignes faini-, and reasoning 
u])on tlicm, is w'aiidering amongst innumerable absurdities; and 
llieir end, contentit)n, and stxlition, or contempt. 

As. much Fxpci ieiK'e, is Pt udcnce\ so, is much Science, Sapience. 
I'or tiuuigli wee usually have one name of Wisedome for them both; 
ycl the [..atine.s did alwa^'cs distinguish between Prndentin and 
Sapientia-, ascribing the former to Experience, the later to Science. 
Jlut to make their difference appeare more clecrly, let us supjiosc 
one man entlucd with an excellent naturall use, atul dexterity in 
handling iiis armes; and another to have added to that dexicrity, 
an acquired Stnence, of where he can oil end, or be oilended by bis 
a<iveisarie, in every possible posture, or guard: The ability of the 
former, would bo to tlie ability of the later, as 1‘rudence to Bapience; 
botli useful!; but the later infallible. But they that trusting 
onely to tlie authority of books, folkiw the blind blindly, are like 
him that trusting to the false rules of a master of Fence, ventures 
pr,i*sum])tuously upon an adversary, that either kills, or disgraces 
liiiu. 


The signes of Science, are some, certain and infallible; some, 
uncertain. Certain, %v'lu’n lie that jirctendeth the Science of any 
thing, can teach the same; that is to say. ilemonstrate the trutli 
thereof pcr.spi<niously to another: Ibiccrtain, wiicn onely some 
particular events answer to his pretence, and upon many occasions 
)inive so as he saves they must. Signes of ]nudeiice are all 
uncertain; because to observe by experience, and remember all 
eircumsNances that may alter the siicecsse, is imp ossible. But in 
any bu.''inc.':se. wliercof a man lias not infallible Science to proceed 
by; to forsake hi.s own naturall judgement, and be guided by general! 
tscutcnces read in Authors, and subject to many exceptions, is a 
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signe of folly, and generally scorned hv the nam*i nf iv i i* 

we^lfh T "1 Councells of the C\>im^ 

T^ealth. love to she\v their readiint of I>o>ifif,i,«<; «„,i n; 

fe«- <i„ it i„ their domesciqiie atFairos, witcre their',«rt i uhirYntcre'I 
s cqltccnje.|; l,av.„g Oi.dencc enough for their private di d ■'! 

than the suecessc of anotJiers husinessc. ’ 


ctiAp. vr 

",t P f -’Otfenr .• co„,„o„l„ 

//-r I A^SIONS. And the Spmhcn h,, n-hkh (/„•,/ urn exprcjul 

One ealhKl’^07a/^''''heeo’n''h,’ “}■ peeiilitir to tliein; 

interrtiption through their „l»de life Ch’as ire t’l"""''' " 

JU.ud. the Pnhe. the /<rr,, //,/,, u the r„,, “«//',? V , V '"‘T 

i'f*; to whicli .^lotions there needs nr. 1 h ^ 

other is AninuiU m.H.m, otherwise eal ed''I’ / 

to ,jo. to npeak, to „n,ve ttnv of our iLCs i , ! i 'i- 

fiincted in <mr minds, Th.-rt Semse ; >» lir,s;- 

intenonr parts of mans body, caused hv the !,"■ .""'1 
we See, J^leare, rf-c And tt.-it it'n •, i ^ act ion of tlie tilings 

Motion, remaining after Sense Ht-diejues of tlie same 

attd second ChLmers 'i'-t 

Voluntarv inotioiis, de,.'',"! ■ wav^ T''''-'’ 

«'f„7/,rr. mfur/t mr,,. and mfe,; i??e .kie„r 
i« tlie first ihternall hef-imiiiifr of -dl Vd 

Although unstudied men doe ot ^r.n Voluntary M..tion. And 
tliere, where the thing moved i- invi n a 11 to I.e 
in, i.s (for th.* sl.r,rfneL- of i Li - / ’ ^ 

hut that such Ahdions are. For leT'a sLce^*! ^ 7^* Idrider, 

wliich is moved over a ere-itor 1 . •''PAce be never so little, that 

must first he moved .jver that ' PArl, 

within the hodv of Man before of Motim., 

striking, and other visib L^W^^^ Appear m ^valking, speakin-r 
This ICndeavc ur wi eVTt s common y called hl^uLvov^ 
is called APPt-n rK,’ ol uLikf heT t ^'AA-scs it. 

And thefither, often-times restravned^^*^^’’ \ i,nnierall name; 

namely //u,,yrr and V’/oVa/. And whenLT't' V 
something, it is generally called AVFRsioi froinward 

And ^hrr.aion we have from the fnf " hese words Afff>etitc, 
-iisnilie .he mo.ioms one f a mrot^^ <>' tl'on 

also do .he (ireek uord.s h'r .'li: , tl "l '• "■ •'^'' 

ia:.^rds! wh:::^.tr ;::;r 

........... 
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n6 act nail Motion at all: but because some Motion they must 
'ackno'vviedjie, they call it Metaphoricall Motion; which is but an 
absvird speech; for though Words may be called metaphoricall; 
liodicSj and Motions cannot. 

I'tiat which men Desire, tliey are also sayd to Love: and to Hate 
th osc things, for whicli they have Aversion. So that Desire, and 
Ivove, are the same thing; save that b 3 ' Desire, we alwaj’cs signifie 
the Absence of the Object; bv Love, most commonly the Presence 
of the same. So also l>y Aversion, wc signifie the Absence; and by 
Hate, the Presence (»f tlic Object. 

Of A}tpetites, and Aversions, some are born with men; as appetite 
of food, Ap})ctite of excretion, anti exoneration, (which may also and 
more properly be called Aversions, from somewhat they feele in 
their Bodies;) and some other Appetites, not manj'’. The rest, 
wliich arc Appetites of particular things, proceed from Experience, 
and triail of their etfects U[ion themselves, or other men. For of 
things wee know not at all, or believe not to be, we can have no 
further Desire, than to tast and trv'. But Aversion wee have for 
things, not onelv whicli we know have hurt us; but also that we 
do not know whether they will hurt us, or not. 

Tliose tilings which we neither Desire, nor Hate, we are said to 
ConternrK’: CONTEMPT being nothing else but an immohility, or 
contumacy of tlie Heart, in resisting tlie action of certain things; 
and proceeding from tliat the Heart is already moved otherwise, 
b\' other more potent objects; or from want of experience of them. 

And because the constitution of a mans Bod\’, is in continuall 
mutation; it is iir.jmssible that all the same thing.s should alwayes 
cause in him the same Aiipetites, and Aversions: much Icsse can 
all men consent, in the Desire of almost any one and the same 
Object. 

But whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite or Desire; 
that is it, which he for his part cal let h Good: And the object of his 
Hate, and Avcrsit>n, Erilh, And of liis Contem|)t, Vile and 1 neon- 
si k ruble. I’or these wortl.s of Good, Evill, and Contemptible, are 
( ver used iiith relation to the person that useth them: There being 
nothing simply and alisolutely ho; nor anv common liule of Good 
and Evill. to be taken from the nature of the objects themselves; 
but from the Person of the man (where thcie U no Common wealth;) 
or, (in a Common-wealth,) frtim tlie Person that representeth it; 
or from an Arbitrator or Judge, wiiom men disagreeing sliall by 
consent set up, and make his sentence the Knlc thereof. 

'The Latiric Tongue has two words, whose signiH(;ations approach 
to those of Good aiul ICvill; but are not precisely the same; And 
those are Pnlr/truni and Turpe. Whereof the former signifies that, 
which by some apparent signes promiseth Gootl; and the later, 
that, ’“'hicli promiseth Evil. But in our Tongue we have not so 
getieiali names to exjiresse them by. But for Pulchrurn, we say 
in some things, Pai/re; in others. Beautifullt or Handsome; or 
Gallant, or Honourable, or Comely, or Amiable; and for Turpe^ 
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and the like, ns tlie sijl)jeft 
611a I uqmrc All whioli words, m their proper places si.nniif** 

aud^Fvir ^'So *tIiar(d^r or Countenance, that pioiiiiseth t;ood 
Pronas.. tl.at U Pul^I.rurn; Good in arulc 1 :“ 

«h ch is cal iS^C’/r'p""'; - “'“1 (■“■! »» tl.e .Mcaas,’ 

Mok.jlum, Vni,lmsunl. Tmulhsome-. aud Fviil''hi ‘the m! ■.“* 
Inutile, L' npro/ttable. Hurt full ' ^ -^K.uiis, 

r.: ?!:r;x::“ii,;"od::u 5 !":- - r-r 

is continued from the h'ves F tros -n r/ «ame olijeot 

'iJiis Motion, vvljidi is called Apnetitp 'inrJ f,,.. fi 
It iJdujid, and Pleasure secoicMi 1 / ’ fo« the apparence of 
motion, and u help ihereiintr )^i t'orroboiatit>n ot Vital! 

ix-littht wit t h erilei 

[.olpias or forlifvia.t' a i h. „ 

Wn^TiaK, a.,,1 .^.d7h,.,Mhe moti™ vSi 

And consequcfitlv all Appetite ’ I)/-i‘'>tn.se of Fvill. 

"Hh a„,„e 'jieh.i';,, nlairr‘lie “r;,,*;! ^/'h i’^d “ 

« ilh rnore or les.so Jh.S|,leasuro aad Olh-tu-e ‘ 

Ih-taa'rrrof an ohjeet 
us it is used hv those .|u a 

Kx.n.erations of the ho.i al 1 ,1 , „ I'*' “? ''"oraliot.s aud 
y/<ur,Wy. w/. 7’u.,t, or yv.i ;,f:‘“■ "“-.Shy,,, 
that proceeiJs frora furesiuht of the h uV oi' " *' '‘la-e'aliou, 

tvhether those thino.s i,t the Setild 

are PUasures of the Mind of hi,,, tl - , I ■lh;,plea.se: And thece 
and are ^.'enerallv called Any I„*Uic ^'‘''‘■'^‘‘‘Vicnce.s: 

arc .some in the Sen.se. are! calli'^l 'cuImt .'‘1’,"^ 

of coiJSfMjuences, and are called Gliipi-'E. J''-M*<^etaUon 

hese biniple Fas.-.ions called Aoudiie / , 

Jotf, and Hrufe J,uve theii- > ' Aufrsion, 

divensiliixj. A.s lirst,’ul.e,, thev djve,-.s cond(l(;rafions 

diversly called from’the oianion / • they are 

attaining what tljcv de.sire. SecondK- fr T, d 
haled. Thirdly, fivm, l],e eonsidnr' / 

Pourthl>y.-om'the Alteration or\sueeelsmn 
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'"For Appctifi? witli an opinion of aftaining, is called Hope. 

The same, without such opinion, DesI’aiue. 

Af^rsiov, witli opinion Hurt from tlic oi>iect, Feahe. 

The same, with hope of avoyding that Hurt by rcsistcnce, 
COT'liAGE. 

.Sudden AxoEii. 

Constant Hope, Conkioente of our selves. 

Const.ant Dcspat/rc, Du'ETDence of our selves, 

Auf/rr for great hurt done to another, wlien we conceive the same 
to ho done i)y Injury, Isdiona i lox, 

I)fsire of good to another, liENEVOI.ENCE, fiOoD \\ lEl., CHARITY, 
If to man generally. (Iool> NaTI’KE. 

fksirc of Hiehes. CovETorsNESsE: a name used alwaycs in 
signification of l)]i!.iiie; hccause men eontcEuling for them, <uc 
displeased with one another^ attaining them: though tlie desire 
in it selfe. be-to he blamed, or allowwl, according to the means by 
\vhi<‘h those IJiehes arc sought. 

DcfiiTC of Ofheo, or prceedenee, AMinrioy: a name used also in 
the worse sense, for tlie reason before mentioned. 

Ifcsirr of tliing.s that conduce hut a little tt) our end.s; And fear 
of things that are hut of little hindrance, PfsiLi.ANl.MlTV. 

('onUmpt of little helfis, and liindranees, Macnani.'uitv. 

in danger of Death, or Wound.'^, Vai.ouu, 

Foinri f i>E. 

.l/og/fdaH/?/h/, in tlie use of Piclics, I.iberai.ita . 

Pu-iilhinimtiy. in the same WueTCMKDNESSE, Miseuart.ENESSE; 
or Par.simoNV; as it- i.s liUtNl, or di.sliUed. 

Ixfi'C of Persons for stieiety, Kindnesse. 

Lovr of Persons for Pleasing the sense onely, Xati'hali. Lust. 

Love, of the same, aetjuired from Rumination, that is. Imagination 
of Pleasure jiasf, LirxUKY. 

Love of one singularly, witli desire to be singularly belovtxl, 1 he 
Passion Ok Love, 'rh'e same, M’itli fear that the love is not mutuall, 

jEALOr.SlE. 

i)ef:iri\ by doing hurt to another, tt) make him ctmdemn some fact 
of Ids own, HEVENOEFfl.NE.SSr,. 

J)f«irc, to know why. and how, Cnuo.SiTY; such as i.s in no living 
creature Init Man: so that .Man i.s distitvgnisliod, not onely by lus 
Reason: but also by this singular Passion from other Annnal'i; 
ill whom the appetite of ft) 0 (.i, and other plcasiirc.s (.>f Sense, h\ 
])r;edominanec, fake away tlie care of knowing causes; which 
Ls a Ln.-t of the mind, that by a perseveranee of delight m the 
contiiuiall ami indefatigable ^inti.ition if 
the short v(‘bemcncc of any ear nail Pleasure. 

Ftare of power invisible, feigned by tlie iidml. or imaginetl from 
talcs publiipiely alloweil, liELioiON; not allowed. Srrr.usTnTON. 
And when t!ie power imagined, is truly siicli as mc imagine. True 

Reiioion. 1 t> . t? 

Fiure, without the apprehension of wing or wliat, 1 aniqub 
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Terror; called so from the Fables, that make PnA the author*rrf 
them; whereas in tmtli, there is alwaves in him that so feared, 
first, some aj,prehension of the cause, tliftupdi tlic rest run awav !.v 
Fxample; everv one supfiosing his fellow to know whv. '.Atid 

therefore this Passion hap]>ens to none but in a thronL^ or niultii-nle 
of ))eoj)]e. 

Joy, from apprehensifin of novelty, An.MTii vtion ; j>roper to Man, 
beeau.se it excites tlie appetite of knowing the eau.'^e. 

_ Joy, arisiiiL^ from imagination of a mans own power an<l abilitv. 
is that exultation of the mind whicii is called (Ilohvjng; if 

groimded upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same 
with ConpdiHct: but if grounded on the liattery of others; or onelv 
sujtposed by himself, for delight in tlie eonscquenecs of it, is called 
\aixe-Cluuv: wiiich name i.s properly given; because a well 
grounded f.'o«/o/coav; begetteth Attempt; wliereas the suppo^in-' 
of power does not, and is therefore riglitly called I'n/ae. "" 

Or left, fiom ojiiniun of want of i>o\vcr, is called pE.trtriox of 
mind. 

The vahi-fjlory wliieb consisteth in the feigning or supposing of 
abilities in our selves, wljieh we know are not, is most ineideiiT to 
voung men, and nourished hy the Histories, or Idelions of Pa!but 
j’ersons; and is eoneeted oftentimes hy Age. and Mmplovmeiit. * 

T Oiory, IS the pa.s.sion which maketh those b'/V/icoa s- re.lled 

^At. (,iJ'i Ei; ; and is caused eitlier hv some sudden act of their own 
that pleased, them; or by the appreliension of some deformed 
1 ling in anotlier, by eoni|,arison wiicreof they suddenlv apolaud 
themselves. -Mid p is meident most to them, that are''eonseions 
ot the fewest abilities m tliemselves; wlio arc foi('e<J to keep them- 
selves in their (nvn favour, by observing the imperfe, t imjis (jf (jiher 
men. And therefore mueh Laughter at the defects of others is a 
signe <,f Jhi.Mllanimity, Fc,r of gieat minds, <me of the tdoper 

workes IS to he p and free others from scorn; and compare them- 
«c-lves onelv with die most able. ^ 

u EM INO; and is caused hy such accidents, as suddenlv take awev 
Kcmie vehement hope, or some prop of dn-ir jmwer: And thev are 
nio.-,l subject to It, th.at rely principal] v <m licips ext email Muh as 

Therefore some Weep for tin’iosse df 
iicnd.s (Jthei.> Joi dieir unkmdnesse; others for the sudden 
:-toj, made to then- thoughts of revenge, by Keeom iliat bn IhiL 
in all eases, l.oth Laughter, and Weepmg, are sudden mdtions- 

< us orne taking them both away. For no man Laugh.s at old jests’ 
oi \\ t'Cfjs ff>r an cMlaimt V* ■ ^ ^ 

OrJf'u fm the .ii,eovaay of some <Jefeet of al^ilitv, is Shame or 

the passmn t hat diser>ye, etl, it selfe in P.i.u.siii.Na;; ’ ,,,,<1 eonsi ,teth 

n the apprelnai.m.,, of .some tiling dishoiHiurahle; and i,^ voune 

men is a Mgue of the love of good rcpufathm; and eommendahl.d 

Ju old men it is a signe of the same; hut be^cause it comes too l i e' 
rut commendable. 
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^ The Contcvii^yt of goofl Reputation is called iMPtTDENCE. 

Gtiefp, for I he Calamity of another, is Pitty; and arisctli from the 
imagination that the Iike<eaiamity may befall hitnselfe; and there¬ 
fore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of this present 
time a Fei.low-feei.ino : And therefore for Calainitv arriving from 
jireat wickedness, the best men liave tlie least Pitty; and for tlie 
same ('alamity. those have least Pitty, that tliiuk themselves least 
obnoxious to tlie same. 

('oni( inpl, or little sense of the calamity of others, is that uhich 
men call Cki elty; proceeding from l^ecurity of their own fortune. 
For, that any man sliould t^ike pleasure in other mens great harmes. 
witliout otlier end of ins own, 1 do not conceive it possible. 

Crv'fr^ for the suecesse of a Ctmifiotitor in wealth, honour, or 
other good, if it he joyned with Kndeavoiir to enforce our own 
ahili(it\s t() eipiall or ext'eed him. is called K.ml'I-ation: Hut joymxi 
witl» I'ndeavour to supjilant, or hinder a Competitor, K.n'vik. 

When in the mind of man, Apj)etites, and Aversions, Hopes, and 
Feares, concerning one and tlie same thin;;, arise alternatoly; 
and divers good arul evill consequences of liie doing, or omitting 
the thing profioutulcd, come successively into our thoughts; so 
tliat somei inies we liave an Appetite to it; sometimes an Av’crsioti 
from it: sometimes Hope to he able It) do it; sometimes L)es{)aire, 
or Fearo to attempt it; the whole sum me of Desires, Aversions, 
Hoj )es ami Fears, coiitiiiuetl till the tiling be eitiier ilone, or thought 
impossible*, is that we call Deliukiiation. 

Therefore of tilings past, tliere i.s no !)ch‘hcr<ttion; hccause 
manifestly im[»ossihle to he changed; nor of things known to he 
imj)OSsil)lc, or thouglit .so; because men know, or iliink such 
Deliberation vain. Hut of things impossible, wliich ice think 
])ossihle. we may Deliberate; not knowing it is in vain. And it is 
ealit'd Dtlihcralionx beeause it is a putting an end to the Liberty 
we had of doing, or omitting, according to our own Apjietite, t>r 
Aversion. 


'I'his alternate Sncce.ssion of Appetites, Aversions, Hofios and 
Fears, is no losse in other living Creatures then in Man: am.1 there¬ 
fore ihiasts also Deliberate. 


Fvery l)cliher<ilion is then sayd to En(L wlien lliat wJiereof they 
Deliberate, is either done, or thought impossible; because till then 
wee retain the liberty of doitpg, or omit ling, according to our Appetite 
or Aversion, 


In DrJibcralion, the lust Ajipelite, or Aversion, iininediately 
adha'i'ing to tlie action, or to the omission tliereof, is that wee call 
the Wht.t.; the .Act, (not tlie faculty,) of Willing, And Heasts 
that liave DcUhi ration„ must neocssat ilv also have Will. Tlio 

H 

Dclinititui of the H j/f, given commonly by the Sehooles, that it is 
u li'iliifnall A p pet He, is not good. For if it were, then could there 
be no \’olu[darv -Act against lieason. For a l olunlary Act is that, 
which [woceedeth from the 1 Fj 7/, and no other. But if in stead of 
a Rationall Aiipctite. wc shall say an Appetite resulting from a 
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precedent Deliberation, then the Definition is the SAine tliat I h.'fve 
given liere. Will therefore is the last Appetite in Ihlihi rating. 
And though ve say in eotmnt)!! Discourse, a man lunl a Will once 
to do a thing, that nevei tlide.sse he h'rhoreto do; yet that is propcrlv 
htit an Inclination, uhich makes no Action Voluiitarv; heotu^e the 
action dej)ends not of it. hut of the last Inclination, or Apuct-te 
J'or if the intervenient Appetite.s, make any action Volunlarv; 
then by the same Reason all intcivenient Aversions, should make 
the ‘‘jtirne act ion I nvoluiitary; and so one and tlie same action 
f'fKMiHl iH' IhjIIj \ 13!intr\'. 

Jiy this it i.s manifest, that not onely actions tliat have their 
hegmnmg from CVA'ctousne.sse, Ambition, Lnst, or other Appetites 
to the tiung propounded; hut also those that have their hegmniiK' 

Irom Aver.^ion, or l-Vare of tlio.se conscapieuces tliat follow the 

oinissjcni, art* voUtnUinfUi'tif}ns^ 

^’he formes of Spceeh hy winch the Passions are expre-a-d arc 
fiarily tiie (.ame, and partly difierent from (hose, he which’ weo 
expresse onr 'I'lioughts. And first, generallv all mav lie 

e.vpre.ssc*<i Imhmttvr-lp\ as I /me, / /;«rc, / pnp 1 thhl^^raie l'unll 
I command, hut some of them have particular expressions hv 

temselve.s, which ncveith'-lcsse are not afhrmations, unle.ssi' it he 
w hen 1 liey serve to make other inferences. he.sides that of the Ra.<don 
tney proceed from. Delihcration is expressed Huhp.nritnbr vhich 
Js a speech proper to signific su[.po.sition.s. with their conse- 
<pieMccs; as. Ij this hr donr, (hm this will fbilow: and dilfcr.s not 
fomi the language of Iteasonmg, .savi* that iieasoning is in genet all 
words; hut Dehlx-ration for tlie most p.art is of Raiucnlato 
anguage of Desire aial Aver.don. is I in prrativr., as J fi^rhrnr. 

ihaf, ^chleh when the party is obliged to do, or forhcaic. < 'ummnnd- 
O hcrw.se 1 taper- or els Coauxe//. The language of Vainddorv,’ 

1 Jtirligriai lon, 1 Itty and Kcvengefnlness. Oplafnr- jpg , f ’ 

n - a peculiar expression, calle.f 1 nb rrogative- 

of the J as.Hons J find none: for Cursing. Swearing. Itevilin-’' arul 

'I'hcse formes of Speech, I say. are cvpre.ssion.s, rg- vohintarv 
Rignific.itjons of our PasMons; but certain signes tliev be not- 
hecause hey may be UM-d arhilranly. whether they 1 hat'use them’ 
ha.ve sue), J assions <,r not. best signes of PaSHons pres.u.t ’ 

.ither ,n the countenance, motions of the body, aminns. und ends 
01 a'Mie>, whu-b we otlir-rwise know (he man to‘ liave 

And hcrause- m I >ehheration. the Appetite.^ aiul Aversions are 
lai-pj b\ foi(-sight of th(j good and evill <-<.nse(picnccs and sianmls 
of the action uliereof we Dcliherate; the good <!r evdl cflcct th/r • f 

ty Hf I<Joints (iDv' mail i< ahlr: tr> sl'c* to tin* fMitl Put f/i- f 

a» a ,„a„ if tl.a f;.,„.l i„ ,0 , ;:C? 

«l.e Kv.il. .1,. ,vh,.le cl.ai..,, i., ,1,.. which Wafers ;..ll 
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dond. i- And contrarily. wiien tlic Fvill pxc'ocdeth the Good, 
tlic wlioto is Appnreul or Seeming Krill: so tliat he who hath hy 
Experience, or Reason, ttio fTreatest and siirest prospect of Conse¬ 
quences, L)e]il>eratcs J)est hJnisclfc; and is able Avhen he will, to 
give the best counsell unto others. 

('o7ftitntall sr/rccssc in obtaining those things which a man from 
time to time desireth, tliat is t() say, continual! prospering, is that 
men call Fl-MctTY ; I mean the Felicity of this life. For there 
is no such thing as per|)etu;in 'rrarupiillity of in inti, while we live 
heie: becau.se Life it seltc is but Motion, anti can never be ^^■ithout 
De.sire. nor without Fen re, no more than without Sense. What 
kintl of Felicity tJod hatli ordained to them-tliat devoutly honour 
him, a man shall no sooner know, than enjoy; being joves, tliat now 
.arc as incomprehensible, as the word of Schoole-men Beatifieall 
Vision is unintelligibie. 

The foirne of Speet'h whereby men signifie their opinion of the 
Ooodnesse of any thing, is Pratsk. Tliat whereby they stgniiic 
the power and greatnesse of any thing, is .Maga'U'Vtxcj. AikI that 
wherein* they signifie the opinion they have of a man.s Felicity, 
is by the Greeks called p.aKapi<Tf.i6s, for which wee have no name in 
onr tongue. Ami thus mvieh is suflicicnt for the present purpose, 
tv) have been said of tlie PASsroxs. 


CITAP, VH 


0/ (he End.s. or Ke.solutions o/Discoriisn 

Or all Discourse, governed by desire of Fvnowledge, there is at 
last an End, either by attaining, or liy giving over. And in the cliain 
of Discourse', wheresoever it be interrupted, there is an Kiul ft>r that 
t iine. 

If the Discourse he meerly Mentall, it consisteth of thoiight.s 
that the thing will he, ami will not be, or that it. has been, and lias 
not been, alternately. So that wheresoever you break otf tliechayn 
of a mans Discourse, you leave liim in a Pra'snmption if il will l>e, 
or. I'f u'ill no! hi ", iir i( has hcer}, t>r, has not hecn. .Ml which is Opinion. 
And that whieli is alternate Appetite, in Deliberating concerning 
(lootl and ICvil; tlie same is alternate Opinion, in tlie l’ai<iuiry ot 
the truth of amt Future. Ami as the last .Appetite in Deliber¬ 

ation. is calUxI the U'///: so the last Opinion in sc.irch of the truth 
of Past., and l’'utm'e, i.s calletl the .1 rocoiicxi', or Ucsolntc aiul 
Finall Sentence of him that iliseourseth. And as the whole chain 
of Apjietites alternate, in the (pie.stion of Good, or Bad, is ealknl 
DelihrtuA'ion: so the wliole chain of Opinions alternaJe, in the 
fpie.stion of I'rue, (U* False, is called Doi'rt. 

No Discourse wliat.'^oever, can I^akI in absolute knowledge of 
Fact, past, or to come. For, tvs for tlie knowledge of Fact, it is 
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originaUy, Sense; and ever after, Memory. And for,the Ivn.nviecfec 
of Consequence, which 1 have said before is called Science, it is not 
Absolute but Conditionall. No man Cain know bv Diseourso. that 
biN or tliat, IS has l,een. or will be; which is to know ab.soluteiv 
but onelv, that if / bis be That is; if Thi.s has l.een, Tliat has been; 

and hat’ m l U ^ conditionallv; 
and that not the con.sequence of one thing to another; but of oiie 

name of a thing, to anotlier name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the Discourse is put into Spceeh and lje<diH 

;r "’ordH. and prciceeda bv C<„n„..x,..a oh l a 

U,f V \ "‘T"™" and of tluvie a-ain into Svibvioni.x- 

be vnd or a>t .u.ame ,s called the Confln.don; and ti.e .hoa..),; 

of the mind by it Bijimhcd, bi tl.at conditionall Knouledec ^or 

^ ground of such Di.soourse 'be not 

Defmitioiis; or if the 1 >erinitioiis be not rightlv joviied to'/ether into 

of bfl’rmb ‘r‘ “■ a.a'in IfilM.m.; 1 ? 

Bc-n'loxfa . rd wbf" f ‘'‘"“S'' «'metimcB in absurd and 

two or m ’ thuut possibility of being understood. Wiien 

be Cosst ioif"'“i'I‘CV arc said lo 

Kvill f f ^bird; it was, and ever wil! be re pul ct I a vei v 

A ill act, for any man to speak agairi.st his Consriem t’- or eoi ruih 
. force another so to do: In.somueh that the plea h ('on eie ee 

bearkencKl unto very diligemly in all Umes! 

" ■ Wirt >, men made use of the Paine \ioid metanhorifilU- for 

■ M U "'■' V ami Obstin.itclv bent to 

1 .111U..,M tl.L-m, mive liose tbeir o|.iniu„s also tbat n-vcrcnced name 

:: '^::b -b.:.’ 'tUfm r s't rr 

"lien Dicv ki.oiv at most, but that llicv Ibiiik so. ‘ '' ' 

fitl,..r'.!'i'‘b n,',l at Dcliii'ilions, it bfu,,,,..!|, 

fallfhlobt' mV;' :7, '<< I'- -vn. am.I ti.e, iV" M,|l 

abililv to kttou tlic ln.rjl"miu .‘If ZT!T?'"'' 
bcloubtctbi,.,!; att.llbciMbcJ ursl; ‘.'rr'^ "T 
'bcTbiiii;, as II, c |■,.t■.,otl; .\i,.| tb.f|;«,h I’ ,T-“'''I'l ' 

tic tru b oV f''"'I' "/'be t,t,,„. and .,/ 

one of lin; savin*' (jf tin* iinji- il,/ ti /‘i ^ opinions; 

./mV/, or teW o,^ b' I, " si.m Ilf ,V ''7,' 

an o|,it.ion of Ibw.-racilv of ti.riiml, ' IT "'"‘v 

ciKoibctb ot„.Jy at, opinion of ,1m ,31; o c ht. m'."' T;;;','*':'' 

in; and the Greek'’irtcrrVrw ’' ^ tin* [ratine. Cr^da 

t^rcck. en. are never used but in il,e writim'sS 
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Divines. In stencl of them, in other writings are put-, / helceve 
himx / trust hwii I have faith in him\ 1 rely on himt, and in Latin, 
Vredo illi; fido iiH: and> in Greek, Trt<TTitiu) dvrd'i and that this 
singularity of the k^eelcsiastifjuo use of the word liatli raised many 
disjmtes about the right object of tlic Christian Faith. 

JJut by Jkirernty in, as it is in tfic Creed, is meant, not trust in 
tlic Person; but Confession ajul acknowledgement of the Doctrine. 
For not onely Christians, but all manner of men do so believe in 
God, as to liold all ff)r truth they heare him say, wliether they under¬ 
stand it. or not; wliicli is ail the Faitli and trust can possibly be had 
in any pennon whatsoever: But tliey do not all lielicve the Doctrine 
of tlie Creed. 

r’rom whence ivc may inferre, that when wee believe any saying 
wiiatsi^ever it l)c, tt> be true, from arguments taken, not from the 
thing it selfe. or from the principles of naturall Reason, but from 
the Authority, and g<iod opinion woe liave, of him that hath sayd 
it; then is tiie sj^eaker, or person we l>elieve in, or trust in, and whose 
word wc take, the object of our Faith; and the F^<)nou^ <]onc in 
Believing, is done to him onely. And eonsccpienfly, when wee 
Believe that the iSerii)turcs are the word of God, having no im¬ 
mediate revelation from God him.selfe, our Bcleefe, Faith, and Trust 
is in the Church; whose word wo take, and acquiesce therein. And 
tliey that believe tliat whicli a I’rojiliet relates unto them in tho 
name of God, take tlie word of tlie l?rofihet, do honour to him, and 
in him trust, aiul helieve, touching the trutfi of what he relateth, 
whether he be a true, or a false Propliet. .And so it is also witli all 
other History, k'or if I shoukl not believe all that is written by 
Historians, of tlie glorious acts of Alexander, or CVrsc/r; I do not 
think tlie Ghost of Alexander, or Ctrsar, had any just camse to ho 
olYeiidcd; or any body else, but the Historian. If Lin/ say tho Gods 
made once a Cow speak, and we believe it not; woe distrust not God 
tlierein, liut Lirt/. So that it is evident, tluat. whatsoever we believe, 
u[)on no other reason, then what- is drawn from authority of men 
onely, and their writings; whetluT they be sent from God or not, 
is Faith in men onely. 


CHAP. VIII 

Of the Ykrti'Es commonh/ called Ix rKi.t.KCTr.M.i-; and their contrary 

i >EI'EC1 .S 

\'EnruE generally, in all sorts of subject.s, is somewhat that is 
valmxi for I'lnineiice; niul consistetli in comparison. For if all 
tilings cvere equally in fill men. nothing would be prized. And by 
Fertars TxTKLLEtri UAi.t., are alwayt's luuierstood such ahilitycs of 
the mind, as men praise, value, and desire should be in themselves; 
and go commonly under the name of a good icd; though the fiiimo 
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rest^^ cIi«tingLiLsti one certain aUility from tfitj 

and .-Irvadvd 

tii'’ o '''liioJi a man ii.uli fnnn his Hittli- for 

tliat iri notlintc! c se but Sense- u-lw.,-..:., . • '■'> oitui. toi 

another, and trom brute J Cs Is nTt I 

\ ertuf^^ Kilt I reck4>ne<l ;l:llon’^'^t 

^i:ou\‘‘‘Me .Ik,'(‘ ui.V-' ^"’"r" ''>■ 

Xati-i-mi VV,-,. , ^n^ni (.ulture, or 1 nsiruc-tir.n. 'I'tii-S 

pnncipally i.. two ll.ini;.: C.l^rJT/ 

.low ima.i.aio., nhkrth JhlaV.Tfc;7t7!; Vl', " 

coruijKjnly called Dulnessf i\' * ^‘^.aunij, \v!ii--h ijj 

names that 8i<'iii(ie slownescc' f sometimes 1 )\- tuher 

A.kI this ditlelcmro^^ >‘‘*-ved. 

of njems passions- lint h e* fa ditierenco 

unoUier: ami IlKwfore so^u'/imms u m'"'' ‘’''° 
anotlier: and are hclrl t i - i i . ^nouglit.-, mn one \s-ay, .'-onie 

passf tl,roi,).|, tlieir iiiia'.i’jmt'ion"\m1 ‘['l'* “ 

UiUik on, but either in ii i ,■, ' *“ tnnigs lliev 

they kc „„iar, or u/,„l ihry x,7^ C 77h,Z ’I''""'"'- '" " 

pur,,„ic; TiioM.-tlial ol,.-!c-i vo tl.oir siliiiiit 1.1, “ 

as arc Imt rarely ol,-,e] y(.,J , ' , ‘si, ll,ev |„. su. h 

O-ooU ir,(; Lv wr'i.l. ,7 , i, '; '■ay,! to liave a 

Jlol they that Olierve t eir ,hh':’'': .”‘‘'''''1 a /'■'"m/ /Votrv. 

"liieh i.-, eallwl y// 5 /,„,,„,\t ■ , “•-"a''!>, aiici dm.-iiiiilitmles: 

thitte amJ ll.i,,^,; i„ ea., 6u;-|7.lt,', '"""r-'- l-a'wee,. 

ntid businesse; wJierein tnncs i ^‘^■'nu et>,aion 
^n-rnccJ, this \h-rt e is ^ <<> 

I'-nev. wbhout The hel ; of t, 'l«-t is. 

\ertne: Inil the later whieii meufJed as a 

Cfnnm'-iifJed for it helfe, v.'ith.>ut tI k/i eV"'T’i1 ^J.-'f ietion, U 

J>JscreUon of liiin-s, ,,|ace.s and t)cr t P nf I-ancy. lh>ides tl,e 

there is re(pjircd also an often ! '‘^‘^‘‘‘•'^-'’'nry to a y'o<jd Fanev, 

t»<at3s tosav^oVa o /e'TT'^ ‘" '<> 

In- that hali. tJds v\.r(ue viM <lnne; 

v.ill plea^e, not onelv bv^ -nuJhndes, ,,,a 

invenihni. JJut \\it),.,ut StetJdimesse At. 

a ^n-eat l-'antiy is one kijjd ,,{ \Iu(j!,f.’ ‘, ‘“'ftioii tt, sotm- l-hid, 
-mirny n.to ,1,.,.,,^ ar. l .A;, /T ' 

l>y every thiny tint etmu-s in'tl.c - ', 1 ' A'”-''"’*'' '’"'P'f-e. 

and Kf> It^ng di-ressityns and F-irf , u •“’‘'k'li'. mlo so nnnv, 
theniM-Ives: W iiJeli kind of f.,)K- i '‘'^''*1^ lose 

l^nt the eauso of it is, sfm>eti,„,,s\VHm'‘'f". '''‘>ne lor: 

Heeijietli to a man new' and rare u-i', a : '^heu-by titai 

times PusiJlaniunty; by wJii'ch lint sV * ‘ sot,,c- 

*C ^ ^ ^ ^ vvhieli other 
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f'len think a ti'iUe: and whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore 
tliought fit to bo told, withdrawes a man by degrees from the 
intended way of his discourse. 

In a good I’oern, whether it bo Epique or Draniatique; as also 
in Sonnets, Epiqrams, and other Pieces, l>oth Judgement and 
Fancy are reqtiirc'd: Put the Fancy must be more eminent; 
because they ]>lcaso for the Extravagancy; but ought not to 
dispicfuso by Indiscretion. 

In a good History, the Judgement must be eminent; because tlic 
goodnosse consistctli, in the Method, in the I’ruth, and in the 
Choyse of the actions lliat arc most profitable to be known. Fancy 
has no place, but onely in adorning tlie stile. 

In Orations of Praysc, and in Invectives, the Fancy is 
jira’dominant; because the desigiie is not truth, but to Honour or 
Dishonour; wliich is done by nol)lc, or by vile comjiarisons. The 
Judgement docs but sugge.st what circumstances make an action 
laudable, or culpable. 

In Hortativc.s, and IMeading.^, as Truth, or Disguise serveth best 
to tlie Designe in hand; so is the Judgement, or tlic Fancy most 
re(juirod. 

in Demonstration, in CouncclI. and all rigourous search of Truth, 
Jutlgetucnt doc.s all; e.xcept sometimes the understanding have need 
to l)e opened hy some apt similitude; ainl then there is so much 
use of Fancy. Hvit for Mcta|>hors, they arc in thi.s case utterly 
exchidetl. For seeing tlicy openly profes.se deceii)t; to admit 
them into CouncclI, or Ueasoniiig, were manifest folly. 

.And in any Discourse whatsoever, if the defect of Di.serotion be 
apparent, how extravagant soever the Fancy be, the whole discourse 
w ill be taken for a .signe of want of wit; and so will it never when the 
Di.^^cretit)!! is manifest, though tlio Fancy be never so ordinary. 

'riie secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, prt>i>lianc, 
clean, obscene, grave, and light, without shame, or blame; which 
verl)all discourse cannot do, farther than the Judiremont shall 

” -H 

a|>provc t)f the 'rime. Place, and Person.s. An Anatomist, or a 
Physitiaii may speak, or write bis jiidgemciit of unclean tilings; 
because it is not to please, luit profit; l>ut for another man to write 
his extravagant, and jileasant fancies of the same, is as if a man, 
from being tumbltHl into the dirt, should come and jirescnt hirnselfe 
before good ctunpany. .And tis the want of Discretion that 
makes the ditTercncc. Again, in profest remissnesse of mind, 
and fainiliai' com|>any, a man may l^ay with tlie souikIs, and 
aapiivocall significations of wor<ls; and that many times with 
encounters of extraoulinary Fancy: but in a Sermon, or in publiijue, 
or before [icrsons unknown, or wliom w'c ought to reverence, there is 
no (Jingling of words tiiat will nut he account«1 folly: anti the 
difrercAce is onely in the want fif Discretion. So that where Wit 
is wanting, it is not Fancy tliat is wanting, but Discretion. Judge¬ 
ment therefore without Fancy is Wit, but Fauej^ without Judgement 
not. 
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When tlie thought« of a man, that has a dcsigne iu hand, running 
over a multitude of things, observes how they conduce to thad 
aosigne; or what designe they may conduce unto- if his observa¬ 
tions be such as arc not casie, or usnall. This wit of bis is called 
J RCDENCE; and aependeth on much Kxpcriencc, and .Mcinorv of 
tlie like tliinp.'^, and their consequences heretofore. In which tiiere is 
not so much ddTerence of Men, as there is in their fancies and 
Judg(-nicnts; because the Exjienencc of men ecjuall in aue is not 
iimeh unequall, as to the quant ity^ but lyes in did cent occasions; 
t\crv one Inuing his private designe.s. To govern well a fainilv 
and a kingfioine, are not diherent degrees of ITudence; but dillerciit 
fcort.s of biisinesse; no more then to draw a picture in little or as 
great, or greater then tJic life, are different degrees of Art A oki;^ 
Im.sband-man IS more 1‘rudent in affaires of his own iiouse, tlien a 
^ Counseller in the affaires of another man 

''''' ^clde the use of unjust, or dishonest means 

'tl at tVoTed U-r-Tl >’'■'’"‘1^!':'*,*'? '->■ ••''■•“re. or Want; you have 

Inat L rooked W i.'.dome. which is called Craft; which i.s a si-me ..f 

iisilJammity. I-or Magnanimity is contempt of unjust o3- dis 

hZ'Fnel'h' S7 ''•'“‘'“•‘'‘‘■‘‘I' l>™ahV,, (t.-anshUcd 

nto l.n^d .di, .S/o/(,«;7,) end is a putting oft of a present dan-er or 

ncominoddy hy en-a-ing into a greater, as wl.cn a man rohhs one 
Irom'T'..'"" “''i “i siglited Craft, tailed |•,^.i,da, 

payment ofTnter^t 

ll.t^re '“““n l»y method and instruetion,) 

^ 1.-5 none but J,eason; which is grounded on tlie right u«e of 

t peccli; and prodiK'cth the Sciences. But of Ke.-ison and Science 
1 have already spoken in the fiftli and sixth Chapters 

Ihe causes of tins dillercnee of Wilts, are in the Passions- -irul 
the difference of Pftssicjns, pr<jceedeth partly from the different 

I'orif clr/lify’^ ^ fn,m'diiretent Kduc-ation 

r if the (Jifleienee f*rocecded from the temper of the brain inf) 

the oigan.s of Sen.se, either exterior or interior there would bf* 

nil™ !•- Jl-ring. o’r other Is™'! ‘Thl; 

I'ls r"T’ ^'"''^^'■ftmns. It ,,rocfeds therefore from the 

1 .issions; ulnch aie dilferent, not oncly from the ■lillerenee of mi- s 

-i-- .ii''-rencc. of “ra 

k".'“b. d‘‘ts^'rh:■i 

i:ver::r::ij::ri-:;„.,;'" >-nt 

yid thcri fore, a man who has no great l*assi„n for any ,jf thoHe 
jl.mgs; hut IS as men teime it in.lilterent; though he nylv ho an 
iarre a good man. as Uj be free from givim- olh-nee '1 ■ . 

IKiBsihly liave either a great Fancy, or mud. .Judgement For'um 

i Imughta. arc to the Desires, as Keotits, and Spies? to rlnge Ihmad" 
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v*jid find the Tv\;y to the things Desired: All Stedinesse of the minds 
motion, arul all quicknosse of the same, proceeding from thence. 
For as to have no Desire, is to be Dead: so to have weak Passions, 
is Didncsse; and to have Passions indifferently for every thing, 
Gidiunesse, and Distnictum; an<l to have stronger, and more 
velienicnt Passions for any thing, than is ordinarily seen in others, 
is tliat. ^vlli^h men call Madnesse. 

\Vherc()f there be almost as manv kinds, as of the Passions them- 

% 

selves. L^ometimes the extraordinary and extravagant Passion, 
procco<jeth from the evill constitution of the organs of the Body, 
or hnrme done‘them; and sometimes the hurt', and indisposition 
of tlie Organs, is eausc<l by the veliemencc. or long continuance of 
the lhts.sion. fbit in both cases the I’iladncssc is of one and the 
same nature. 

'I’lie Passion, whose violence, or continuance maketh Madnesse, 
is either great ; v’hich is commonly calletl Prid^, and 

selfv-rmicajil', or great Dejection mind. 

Pride, subiecteth a man to Anger, the e.xcesse whereof, is the 
Madnesse called Uage, and Fuky. And thus it comes to passe 
tliat excessive desire of Kevengc, when it becomes hal>itiiall, hurtelli 
tl\e organs, and becomes Rage; Tliat excessive love, with jealousic, 
becomes also I\age: Excessive opinion of a mans ouii selfe, for 
flivine inspiration, for wjsdonie. learnings, forme, and the like, 
becomes 1 )i,st ract ion, and (Jiddinesso; The same, joy net! with 
Knvy. J<ago; \’ehement opinion of the truth of any thing, eontra- 
dieteii by others. Rage. 

Dejection, subjects a man to causelcsse fears; wliieh is a ■Madnesse 
commonly called Mei.anchoi.y, apparent also in divers manners; 
as in liaunting of solitudes, and graves; in superstitious behaviour; 
and in fearing some one, .some another particular thing. In sumtnc, 
all I’assituis tliat produce strange and unusuall behaviour, are called 
by the geiierall name of Madne.sse. But of the severall kinds of 
Madnesse, lie that would take the paines, might enrowle a legion. 
.And if the I'xeesscs be madnesse. there is no doubt but the Passions 
themselves, when they tend to Fvill, are deiirees of the .same. 

V V 

(Idir example,) 'Though the eliect (.if folly, in them that are 
pos.s('ssed of «'in o|Utuon of heing inspired, be: not visible alwaycs in 
one man, by any very (‘xtravagant actiiui, that proceeih'tli from 
such Passion; yi't- when many of them conS})ire together, the 
Rage of liie whole multitude is \isible enough. I'or what argument 
of Madnesse can llu're be greater, than to clamour, strike, and throw 
stones at our best iiieiids? Yet this is somewhat lessc than such a 
muKitude will do. For they will clamour, tiglit against, and 
destroy those, by whom all tiieir life time before, they have be(*n 
protected, and secured from injury. .And if this be Madnesse in 
the indllitude, it is the same in every ]>articnlar man. For as in 
the middest of tlie .sea, though a man perceive no sound of that 
jiart of the water next him; yet he is well assured, that part con¬ 
tributes as iimcli, to the Roaring of the Sea, as any other part. 
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of the same quantity: so also, though wee perceive nr^great uu.pu^fj 
nesse, in one, or two men; yet w o may he well assured, tiiat t lieir 
singular Passions, are parts of the Seditious roaring of a troul>!ed 
Nation. And if there w'cro notlung else that hewrayetl their 
ijiadnesse; yet that very arrogating such inspiration to them St'l VOS, 
is argument enough* If some man in Becilarn should cnfertainc 
you with sober discourse; and you desire in taking leave, to know 
what he were, that you miglit another time requite his civility; 
and he should tell you, he w^ere God the Father; I tiiink vou need 
expect no extravagant action for argument of his .Madne.-se. 

This oi)iuion of In.spiration, called commonly, Ih'ivate Spirit. 

^ m some lucky finding of an Krrour gener^illv 
held by others; and not knowing, or not rememurinL'. hv \\hat 
ctjnduct of reason, they came to so singular a truth, (as tlivy think 
it, tliough it be many times an untruth tliey light on,) tliev piT.'iuitly 
admire themselves; as being in the speeia’ll gra(-e of God' .Aluiight v’, 
who hath revealed the same to them stqiernaf urallv, hy his Spirit. 

Again, tliat .Matinesse is nothing else, hut too mlieh ap|>(;aring 
Passion, inay be gathered out <jf the effects of ^Vine, which are tlie 
sarne with those of tlie evil! dispositit>n of tiie oigaiis. the 

variety of behaviour in men that liave drunk too numh, is the .same 
with that (jf Mad-rncn: some of them Raging, others Lo\iMg. 
otlicTS Liaugfii n CT, till oxt ra vaga rit ]y j but ticcording to 
Reverall domineering I’assions: For the effect of tlie wim*. does but 
remove JUssimulation; and take from them the .si-^oi) of the 
deformity <>{ their Passions, J'or, (f believe) the most sober men, 
ulien they walk alone without eare and employment of the miiKk 
\^<juld he unwilling the v'anity and I'kxtraviigancc of their thouL'lits 
.it that time stiouid hepuhlh|uely seen: which i.s a confession, that 
Passions unguided, are for tlie most part meere .Madnes.se. 

'fhe opinions of the wairld, hotli in antieiit and later ages, con- 
ecrning the caii.se of inadne.sse, have been two. Fome, Ijerivimr 
tiiern fr^an the JAissions; sf>nie, from D.cmon.s, or’ Spirits, either 
good, or harJ, wliici, they thought might enter into a man, posse.s.so 
lorn, and move lus organ.s in sueh strange, and uncoutli manner 
as matlmen use to do. The former Sfjrt therefore, called sucli men’ 
.lad-men: hut the Later, called them sometimes /.frf mof} iuks 
(that IS. possessed with spirits;) .sometimes (tli/ii is’ 

agitated, or moved with spirit.s;) and now in they’are ealhsi 

ti(A onely .Mad-men; but also .S’pjVdo/d men pos.se.st 

I'here veas once a great conflux of jiCople iii Ahdr-m, a City of tbo 
.reeks, at the ar;tirjg (A tJic; | lagctly of Andnuiudn, upon an extrf‘ain 
hot day: wliereupon. a great many of the sptxMators fallinii into 
J-evers, ii.wJ tins aecKhnt from tlie heat, ami from the 'J’ra-edy 
together, that they tli<l nothing hut pruiKJuncc laiiihi(ju(-s. with 
the names of Per.ieu.H ami Androwdu; which li.L'ctlicrA^th the* 
hever was cured, hy the cornming on of Winter: And thi.s niadne.’^.sc 
was thought Ui proceed from the Ihis.sioii imfirinted bv the'I'la.mrlv 
Ukewise there raigncd a fit of madne^se in aiiotlier'CneeiairGiLV 
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jhicli scizwl c\p<'ly tho young Maidens; and caused many of them 
U) tiang tiiemselves. Tliis was by most then tlionght an act of tho 
Divcl, IJut one that susp(^ted, that contempt of life in tliem, might 
proccotl from some Passion of tho mind, and supposing they did 
not contemnc also tlieir honour, gcave counsell to the Magistrates, 
to strip sucli as so hang*d themselves, and let them hang out naked. 
U’his the story saves cured that madnesse. But on the other side, 
tlie same Cra^rians, di<l often ascribe madnesse, to the operation 
of tho Kumcnidcs, or Furyes; and sometinics of Ceres, Pha^bus, 
and other (Jods; so much did men attribute to Pliantasmcs, as to 
think tliem aereal living bodies; and generally to eail them Spirits. 
And .'US the Romans in this, held the same opinion with tlie 
(Jroeks: .so also did the Jewes; For tlioy called mad men 
Proplicts, or (according as they thought the sjiirits good or 
bad) D.'T'nionlacks; and some of them callcil botli Prophets, and 
Dicmoniacks, mad-men; and some called the same man both 
Da'nioniack, and mad-m.an. But for the Gentiles, ’tis no wonder; 
because Diseases, and Health; Vices, and \’ertucs; and many 
natnrall aceid(*iits. were with them termed, and wors]upf)cd as 
Da'mons. So that, a man was to understand by D.'rmon, as well 
{soiiu't inu's) an Ague, as a Divcll, Hut for the dewes to have such 
opinion, is somewhat, stninge. For neither Moses, nor Abraham 
pretended to Prophecy by possession of a Spirit; but from tlio 
voyee of God; or by a Visuin or Dream: Nor is there any thing 
in Ills L.aw, i\loraIl, or (A’renioniall, by which they \^'ere taught, 
there was any sueli ICnthusiasnic; or any Possession. When God 
is sayd. Nmnb. 11 . 2.'>. to take from tlic Spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the 70. ICIders, the Spirit of God (taking it. for the sub¬ 
stance of God) is not divided. I'lie Scriptures by the Spirit of God 
in man, mean a mans spirit, cnclineri to Oodlincssc. And where it 
is said Prod. 28, 117io/a / hare filled with the spirit of wisdonie 

to nuihe fjarmcats for Aarem, is not meant a spirit juit into them, that 
can make g.irments; but tiie wisdoine of their own spirits in that 
kiiul of work. In the like sense, the spirit of man, when it produceth 
uiu'le.'in actions, is ordinarily called an unclean spirit; and so other 
spirits, though not at waves, yet as often as tlie vertuc or vice so 
stiletl, is extraordinarv, and Fmincut. Neitlier did the other 
Prophets of the old Testament pretend I'mthusiasme; or, that God 
.sp.'ilve in them; but to (hem by Voyee, Vision, or Dream; and the 
liurthen of the Lord was not Possession, but Command. How then 
could the Jewes fall int<i this opinion of posscssK)n? I can imagine 
TU) reason, hut tli.at which is common to all men: namely, the want 
of curiosity to search naturall cause.s; and their placing Felicity, 
in tlie acquisition <>f the grossc pleasures of the Senses, and the 
things that most immediately conduce thereto. For they that see 
any stnMige. and unusual I ability, or defect in a man.s min<l; unicsso 
(liev see wit hall, from what cause it may probably proceed, can 
hardly think it naturall; and if not naturall, they must needs 
tliinko it .supernatural!; and then what can it be, but that either 
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Ciod, or the Oiveli is in ium? And hence cunie to j)fisse, 
our Saviour {Mark a. 21.) was compassed about witli*the multitude? 
those of the house doubted lie was mad, and went out to hold him:’ 
but the Scribes said he had Jifr^lz/buh, and that A\’as it, liv icliieh he 
cast out divels; as if the greater inad-man had awexfthe Ic.sser. 
And that {John 10. 20.) some said. He hath a Hnrll, and is mad; 
whereas others holding him for a Piojihet, savd. These are. not the 
%v<jrds of one that hath a iJivelL S(j in tlie old Testament he that 
came to anoynt Jehu, 2 Kirujs i). H. was a Prophet; Imt some of 
the company asked Jehu, iVhat came that nmd^mnn for ? So that 
in summe, it i.s manifest, that whosoever beliaved himselfe in 

was thought by the Jewes to be posse.'^.sed 
eiilier witii a good, or evill spirit; except by the Sadduces, who 
tired 80 re on the other htiiicl, ;ls not to holicv^e there were at all 
any spirits, (which is very neere to direct Atheisme;) and thercbv 

perha])S the more provijkcd others, to ternie such men Dicmoniacks 
rather than mad-men. 

Put why then does our Paviour pr(.>ceed in the curing of them, 
as if they were fjossest; and not as if they were mad? To wlikdl 
J can give no other kind of answer, but tliat which is given to those 
that urge the Scripture in like manner against the opinion of tlie 
motion of the hart li. The Scripture was written to sliew unto men 
the kingdome of God, and to prcjiare their minde.s to become bis 
obedient subjects; leaving the world, and the Philosophy thereof 

V', V, tile exercising of their natura'll Reason! 

\ hethcr the Karlhs, or Sims motion make the day. and ni"lit- 
or whether the blxorbitant action.s of men, {.rocecd from I'assdon’ 
or fiom tlie Jhvell, {so we w,jrshi). him not) it i.s all one, as to our 
.dn-dienee, and subjection to God Almighty; which i.s the thin- 
for which tl.e ScEipture was written. As for that our SaviouT 
spe.iLeth to the di.-,case, as t<i a person; it i.s the usual] phrase of 
idl that cure by words onely, as (Jbrist did. (and Inchanter.s pretend 
to do, whetiier they spe,ak to a Ihvel or not.) J'or is not (Mirist 
a bo said (.l/uM. S. 2f,.) to have rebukiP the winds ? Is not he said 
..bo (£«b. 1. .>;»■) i<> rebuke a Fever ? Vet tliis does not argue that 
a ever is a flivel. And wlierea.s many of tlmsc Divel.s are said to 
eonfc.sse CbriM ; h is imt i,cces.sary to interpret those pla.-e.s othc-r- 
ttiaii tJi.it iho.se mad-men confessed him. .\nd wliercis our 
. aviour {.yjath. 12, Id.) speaketh <d an unclean Spirit, that havin- 
gone out of a man. wandreth ibrougli dry places, seckine re.-,t and 
finding none; and returning int(, the same man, with seven other 
^piiits worse tliun him.selfe; It Is manif<-stiy a Paralde, alludin- 
O a man tliat after ri httle endeavour to quit lib lusts, is vamjui.siicd 
l>y the strengti, ot t.hem; and becomes seven time.s worse than bo 

a'belieb!' reipureth 

tliat J>a-moiiiacks were any other thing but Madjiicn 

Jbere i.s yet anotiuT fault in (he Jd.scourses of .some men- which 
niay also be numbreei amongst the .sorts of .Madnes.se; namely that 
•' Juse of words, whereof 1 have spoken before in the fifth chapter, 
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l>.- the iNamo of AbsnHity. And that is, when men speak such 
Aords. as putNonrpthcr, have in them no signification at all; but are 
fallen upon by some, thr^u<?h nusuiulerstandin£T of the words they 
laye rcccvcd. and rci^eat l)y r,)te; by others, from intention to 
eceiw o )Sourity. And this is incident to none but those, that 
converse m questions of matters incomprehensible, as tiie Schoole- 
men; or in questions of abstruse Philosophy. The common sort 
of men scldome .sj.e.ak Jnsi-mficantly. anti are therefore, hy those 
otlier Kgreyious persons counted Idiots. Jhit to be assured their 
words are without, any thing correspondent to them in the mind 

Imn take .-i Schoole-rnan into liis I,.anils, ,in,l .sec if he can tran.slate 
.any one chapter eoneerninir any .liflienit point: as tl,e Trinitv: 
the Deity; the n.alnre of Christ; Transnh.stantbtion; Free-will. 

• f I'l"-i’“f ’“"rferne tongue.s, so .as lo ni.ake the same 
m el 1^1 lie; or into any folerahle Lat.ine, .siieli .a,s Ihev were 
.•.eipiiinile, will,all, that, lived when tlie Latine tonjiie w.as Vuter 
What IS the ineanins of the.se word.s. 77,e A, doesn't 
nm.'!sar,hj inflow <,n,, lh{„, the necnml. hi, foree of the Kssenlmll 
m mdinntion nf Ihc seromi rinine.,. I,,, Which it nm,, help it lo irorle ‘ 
hey are he I ranslat.on of the Title of the sivth chapter of Sijrez 

ri e win, e /]"’ ‘ "'"f "<■'/> "./■<■-■<>,/. When men 

. e otlierrt so. And particularly, in the <pie.<tion of Transub- 
Man I.ition; where after certain \vords .spoken, they that say the 
W lllte"e.s.sr, lto,indn,..wc, .Map„i(,n/e, Qnah/i,. Corniptiliilih/ .all 

ami r.V^ ^ Tudel 

Sliri/ ^1 ^ possessing his body? For by 

V. flints hoy mojin alwaye.s thing.s. that beiny incorporeal I are 

neverthelesso movealile from one place to anotlier. So that Uiis 

kind of yUi.siirdity, may rightly he mmibrod arnormst the many 

o7 heil guided by clear 'riionghts 

Tnc de r I 'l “ ; disputing, or writ ing thus.'but 
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CHAP. IX 

Of the Severall Subjects of Knowi.edge 

Kno^alge 

or re.„<.,„l,c.r It done: xl? .f T '■' '•'■■“ ^ 'b.ine, 

Witnesse. Tlio Kter i/o II t Jx.no\vle<It;e roqnired in n 

Whenwcknoiv titt AciMee: und is Condiiionall: .rt 

is the K JovLge'X. in a iV I'"'" ,"™ •^‘»‘ ‘bis 

Hint pretends t^ “ “‘ilosophcr: tl.at is to soy. of hi... 

,, uf Knowle/loe of l''art is nlJorl IT' t 

there be two sort.*?* one ciIIpA \\./, //rr - //jssVory. Whereof 

of such Facts or‘ F Lts ^ which is the Hist<jrv 

Mans trifi- Such as^ Hepondance on 

rr tit, .suen as are the Histories of 'l/r//i//< 1 » 

Ptf’giOTis, and tfie like. Tlic other ;« n -ru ^ 

History of the \y»Iuntare \r<t i " f ^ History, which is the 

The'i<e,pMer.r.;o?i!^^Le 

ftrahonx of Consctjuenccs of one A(tirmalito.''*tn°a ’'1? l^':"v>n- 

commonly called Books of Philo sonhu- u h^ 
according to the diversitv of the Matter!^ uiV '” t— 
such manner as I have divided then i„ the ioHowh.^TirhR'.'" 
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CHAP. X . 

Of Power, Wortr, Dicsitv, Ho.^■o^-R. and Wor.TFiiNEssE 

m^ns, ‘‘ CniTrr.,aIIy,) i.s I,is ...oscnt 

OrUjinatl. or InsframentaU Cood. And is oitlu-r 

.Mind?™f c^r^’rdTnary .Sr Forto ■"r'’-''- 

fjuence. Liberality, Nobilitv ^ ^rme. Prudt-iiee, .Art.-;. Elr,. 

which acquired by theie or bv fortthose Power.-^, 
to acquirL more- as pSchL P. ; f- «nd Instiuuient.s 

-rUi'« „, God'. .vrSn'lrrt:r,Sv‘"'‘.,''‘“ 
of ]\.)u-er, IS in tliis imini i:i-rv * i’' IjUck. lor tfie nature 

or like the motion of l,e.avy Indies 

Mi!) the more hast. ^ "'‘'.v ft", moke 

The (treatest of humane Pow-^rs ifs -thrif „.i ■ i - 
of the Pou-ers of most men uniinrl 1. ^ ^ ^ compounded 

XaturalJ, or CivilJ, that lias the use of^^^ll Person, 

on Jii.s «il]; such as is tlic Power of a Hr.? * ^ o^'s dci>endiii- 

ing on tlie wilLs of each particular- siich ‘(Icpcnd- 

or of divers factions Ic iLoied T^’e. r 4^ ^ o\rer of a Faction. 

To have friends rjWr for ^•ave servants, i.s Power: 

.AI.,o Rielies joynerl withliberamv ‘iriwr'=''r 
frieiifls, and servant.s: Without libcr ilifv ? V it procurcth 

case they defend not; but exoo^c heeause in thi.s 

Reputation of power is Pt/wpr l ” a ; a Prey. 

ao-h.-.Te„ce of fhoie ih,,.- .iced rk’eo't^n'^"’’" “ '' 

fo; ;'i;La.‘;!;“irr::,r <-"«• i>..iH.iari,y., 

m.any ■’ or^reTet'uationrf s“eh mlalitr." Pr 
a me.an, to h.ave tl,e a.s.His(anee, and .s.Tvlee of numv’ 

(^ood succc.^se in Power ^ becansr* it m #1 ^ 

dome, or good torn,no; „ hieh makai mmi eiil ‘,.r“f'’"'''‘V'’" 
on Juni. tiH ti cither fcare hiin, or rely 

it ifVineth^^ already m power, i.s enor(>aso of Power; lax-ausc 

J.C'putation of Priidcnco in the eondnr-r ix n* 

became to prudent men. « e eo.nniit the ‘ll-err 

more willini;lv tlian to others r^overnment oi ou,- selves, 

weau1:f '’iUm's l"rh.de:;i!n- 
their I'ocven ''.cduige.,: for in a„el. priviledm-a e„„„is,e,i, 

Ponne"!rii" I’m,),.,.,-,, 

mendeth men to tt.e facour of women ami ran'a,, 
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4 b *Tlie Sciencee, are pmall Power; because not eminent; and there¬ 
fore, not acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, bnt in a few; 
jind in them, but of a few things. For Science is of that nature, 
as none can understand it to be, but such as in a good measure 


have attayned it. 

Arts of publique use. as Fortification, making of Engines, and 
other In.strumonts of War; because tliey conferre to Defence, and 
Victory, are Power: And though the true Mother of them, 
be Science, namely the Mathematiqucs; yet, because they are 
brouglit into the IJglit, by the hand of the Artificer, they be esteemed 
(the Mki \4 ife passing v ith the vulgar for the Mother,) as his issue. 

'J’he Pu/ac, or Worth of a man, is .as of all other things, his 
I Vice; that is to say. so much as would be given for the use of liD 
Power: and therefore is not absolute; but a thing dependant on 
the need .and judgement of another. An able conductor of Souldiers, 
is of gre.at Price in time of W.ar present, or imminent; but in P^ce 
not so. A learned and uncornqit Judge, is much Worth in time 
of Peace; but not so niuoli in Wkir. And as in other things, so in 
men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the I Vico. For let 
a man (as most men do,) rate tliemselves at the highest V.alue they 
can; yet their true ^'alue is no more than it is esteemed by 


others. 

'J’he manifestation of the Value we set on one another, is that 
which is commonly called Honouring, and Dishonouring. To Value 
.a man at a higit rate, is to Houour him; at a low rate, is to Dis¬ 
honour him. But higii, and low, in this case, is to bo understood 
by comparison to tiie rate tliat e.acli man setteth on himselfe. 

Tlie jmbliqne worth of a man, which is the V.alue set on him by 
the Coininon-wcalth, is that wliich men commonly call Dignity. 
And this \'alue of him by the Common-wealth, is understood, by 
oHices of Command, .hidicature, publike Employment; or by 
Names and 'I'itles, introduced for distinction of such \'alue. 

'J’o jiray t(' another, for avdc of any kind, is to Honour; because 
a signe \ 4 C liave an opinion he h.as power to help; and the more 
diflic nit (lie .ayde is, the more is tlie Honour. 

To obey, is to llonour; because no man obeyes them, whom 
they lliink hav e no jiower to help, or hurt them. And consequently 
to disoljey, is tt) Dis}tonour. 

'J’o give great gifts to a man, is to Honour him; because Vis buying 
of I’rotection, ami acknowledging of Power. To give little gifts, 
i.s to Dishonour; because it is but Aimes, and signifies an opinion 


of tlie nee<l of small help.s, 

'I'o be ,‘jedulous in promoting anothers good; also to flatter, is to 
Honour; as a signe we seek his protection or ayde. lo neglect, 


is to Dishonour. 

To gfve way, or jilace to another, in any Commodity, is to Honour; 
being a (HUife.ssion of greater power, 'i’o arrogate, is to Dishonour, 
'1\) shew any signe of love, or feare of anotlier, is to Honour; 
for hotli to love, and to feare, is to value, lo contemne, or lesse 



lo] Of Man ^- 

to love or feare, then he expects, is to Dishonotir; *for 'lis undci* 

vn.lnin(Tf ^ 


To praise, raa^niifie, or call happy, is to*Honour; because iiotliiii'r 
but goodnessc. power, and felicity is valued. 'Jo revile mock o7 
j)itty, is to Uislionour. 

To speak to another with con.sideration. to apT)ear before 
him with decency, and luiinilitv. is to Honour him; as si^rnes 
oi fear to ohend To speak to him rashly, to do any thing before 
him obscenely, slovenly, inipudenllv, is to Dishonour' 

To believe, to trust, to rely on anotlier, is to Honour him; simie 

of opinion of hts vertue and iiower. 'J’o distrust, or not believe' is 
to dishonour* 

• counsell, or discourse of wliat kind soever. 

IB to Honour; as a signe we think him wise, or elofjuent, or wiUv 
lo slecji, or go forth, or talk the wliile, is to Dislionour. 

lo do those tliing.s to anotlier, wliieh he takes for signesof Honour 
or which tlie J.aw or Custome makes so, i.s to Jlontnir; because it! 
approving the Honemv done by others, he ac'knowled-elli the iiower 
which otliers acknowledge. 'J’o refuse to do them, i.s to Dishonour 
lo agree with m opinion, is to Honour; as being a simie of 
ajiprovmg Ills judgement, and wisdorne, 'J\> dissent, is Dishonour' 

of'lllv''^' errour; and (if the dissent be in many things) 

"lo imitate, is to Honour; for it is vehemently to anrirovc To 
mutate ones J-inerny, is to Dishonour. ^ * 

lo honour those anotlier honours, is to Honour him; as a si^ne 

of approbation of hi.s judgement. To honour his Enemie.^ is"'to 
Dishonour him. ' ^ 

To employ in counsell, or in actions of difticultv, is to Honoiir- 
as a sjgne of opinion of hi.s wisdorne, or other fower. 1\> denv 

AH the.se way<'s of Ifononring, are naturall; and as Tvell within 
as 'v'lthout Commonovealtlis. Jiut in a,mmon.wealihs, where lie 
or tliey that iiave the supreme Authority, can make whatsoever 
t.ie\ please, to stam for signes of Honour, there be otlier Honours. 

an- ‘ a Subject, with whatsoever Title or 

(mice, or hmp r,ynicnt. or Action, that lie himscHe will have taken 
for a signe of his will to Honour liim. 

of /-'cr.ofj, IlonouretJ Mordrray, wliim be apr)f)inte<l he 
should la: conducted through tlie streets in the Kim^^birmrnt 
upon one of the Kings Horse.s, with a Crown on his head and a 
J rima: liefore lum, i,ro<;Iaymitig, Thus shall it be dane to him\hat the 
Amy will honour. And yet another King of Persia, or the slum 
^Mother time, to one that demanded for some great service to 

this addit ion, that lie should wear© it as llie Kine.s bjole* and ilu-n 
1 was Di-shonour. So that of (Aviil Honour. i|.e KounUaln D | 
he person of the Ounmon-wealth, and dependeth on the Will of 
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^ l^e SoveraigTL2; and is therefore temporary, and called CiviU 
Honour\ such as are Magistracy, Offices, Titles; and in some places 
Coats, and Scutchions paisted: and men Honour such as have them, 
as having so many signes of favour in the Com mo a-wealth; which 
favoiir is Power. 

lionourabh is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, is an 
jirgument and signe of Power. 

And therefore To be Honoured, loved, or feared of many, is 
Honourable; as arguments of Power. To be Honoured of few or 
none, Disho^iourahlt. 

Dominitui, and Victory is Honourable; because acquired by 
Power; and Servitude, for need, or feaie, is Dishonourable. 

Good fortune (if lasting,) Honourable; as a signe of the favour of 
Cod, 111 fortune, and losses. Dishonourable. Riches, are Honour¬ 
able; for they are Power. Poverty, Dishonourable. Magnanimity, 
Liberality, Hope, Courage, (Confidence, are Honourable: for they 
proceed from the conscience of Power. Pusillanimity, Parsimony, 
Pear, Diffidence, are Dishonourable. 

'Timelv Resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is 
Honourable; as being the contempt of small difficulties, and 
dangers. And Irresolution, Dishonourable; as a signe of too much 
valuing of little im{)edimcnts. and little advantages: For when 
a man has weighed things as long as the time permits, and resolves 
not, the difference of weight is but little; and therefore if he resolve 
not, he overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 

All Actions, and Speeches, that proceed, or seem to proceed from 
much Kxpcricnce, Science, Discretion, or Wit, are Honourable; 
I'or all these are Powers. Actions, or W^ords that proceed from 
i'^rrour, Ignorance, or Folly, Dishonourable. 

Gravitv. as farre forth as it seems to proceed from a mind 
cm ployed on some thing else, is Honourable; because employment 
is a signe of Power, liut if it seem to proceed from a purpose to 
appear grave, it is Dishonourable. For the gravity of the former, 
i.s like the stoddinesse of a Ship laden with Mercliandise; but of 
tlie later, like the stetldinesse of a Ship ballasted with Sand, and 
other trash. 

I'o be Conspicuous, that is to sa}', to be known, for W'calth, 
Office, great Actions, or any eminent Good, is Honourable; as a 
.signe of the jjower for which he is conspicuous. On the contrary. 
Obscurity, is Dishonourable. 

I’c be tlescended from conspicuous Parents, is Honourable; 
because they the more easily attain the aydes, and friends of their 
Ancestors. On the contrary, to be descended from obscure Parent¬ 
age, is Di.shonourable. 

Actions ])roeecding from Equity, joyned with losse, are Honour¬ 
able; hs signes of Magnanimity; for Magnanimity is a signe of 
Power. On the contrary, Craft, Shifting, neglect of Equitjs is 
Dishonourable. 

Covclousnessc of great Riches, and ambition of great Honours, are 
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Honourable; .as signes of power to obtain tliein, rovetou.-^ries'f- 

of httic gaines, or preferments, is Dishonourai.Io’' 
Nor does it alter the case of Honouiy whether an action No if 
c great anti cJifiicuIt, and conseqiientlv a siume of nuicli power ) 

Power %hLref^' ^onsisteth onely in the opinion <] 

io\\ei. Iherehnc the ancient Heatlien did not thinke thev Di^ 

thr”!n il cir H<>nou.x.I the Oods, when they intiSinced 

them in then 1 oeins, eomrmttmg Rapes, Thefts, amrotlier LTcit 

but unjust, or unclean acts: In so much a.s nothimr is so mucii 

r 1“'^ -- - ^urrrar,: ::rhis 

ire e^rirllJs f "f of whose praises, in a hymne of Homer, the 
greate.t is this, tliat being brirn m tlie inornin<» lie harl ioviMii.vi 
iMusiquo at noon, ami beforp riiptit cf^t ‘ 

.1from hiB Herdsmen ’ "" "f 

Also amongst men, till tliere were constituted orr-o C'.., 
\vealth.s, it was thouglit no dishonour to be a Pyrate^or i Hi<rh”u-[l' 
heefc; but .a.bor a I.yvfnil Trade, not onelv^ m rm ' be o kT 

oi lmtnrirc"’* ^ '■? <Ih las.orts 

III i’ at this day, ni this part of the world oriv"ifp 

Ibiels are, and alnayes will bo Honourable, tliouol, unlawf ill t II 
Bucb tune as there .shall be Honour ordaiuod for ii'em that "efus 
and fijnonnuy for tbeni tbiit make the (liallcnoe For i)i,,.|- ..i .' 
are many tunes effeets of Coumm.; aod Ibe wm.od ,■ 

"rir i,-;r 

"‘S' ’?'?"■ •Swi:''''u:c : 'T^r 

sonic 'l^iriind 

where the (hrwan C'u.stomc,s were unknown’'"' Xo ""'^ known, 
anv Mherc in use, wfiere the German.s iuive imt 
Jhe Greek Commanders, when they went to 

their Miielfi.s paintwJ with such Devises a.s they ole i«ed • i,. • i 
as an unpainte/1 liueklor was a si-iie of IVjvert v ,r?‘i f\ ^ 

Sotildier; hut they transmitted not the Inherifaiio of^lienr" T^' 
Jvomans tiansmilt<‘<j tlie .Marks of tlicir Painilic-* I i *i ** 

the InnaKOs, n,A the Devices of their \ uTsto . to, ; 

ofdafu,d/r-var.,and,d,«rr^^^^ 

ke;;;rder!'::i'i;:;r/:“7:;:,^t;:;',:4'".t^ 

number.s tliey either ayded the ’ JRinian / 7 

Com,n«,B in 'tbeBo We.s,-<.rne parb, of "bo v^rld 

or GermHay, being aritiently, as all otlier Cmiiitripc, ,i ■ 

r immher of little‘j nrds *Vr 

Abi-stors of bamilics, that continually bad u-urs oric with all.UK 


it now 
inhabited, 
war, hai I 
insomuc! i 
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Hi6sg blasters, ^or Lords, principa^lly to the end they might, when 

111 I Arms, be knovvn bv their followers; and 
partly for ornament, botli <)ainted their Armor, or their Scutchion, 
or Coat, with tlie picture of some Beast, or otlier thing; and also 
put some eminent and visible mark upon tlie Crest of their Helmets. 
And this ornament both of the Annes, and Crest, descended by 
iniieritance to their Chil^en; to the eldest pure, aud to the rest 
with some note of diversity, such as the Old master, that is to say 
in Dutch, the IIcrc-ai( thouglit fit. But wiien many such Baniilics, 
joyned together, made a greater iMonarchy. tliis duty of the Hercalt, 
to distinguish Scutcliions, was made a private Ofiice a part. And 
the issue of these Lords, is the great and antient Gentry; which 
for the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage, and 
rapine, or Castles, Battlements, Belts, W^eajtons, Bars, Palisadoes, 
and other notes of W ar; notliing being tben in honour, but vertue 
militarjy. Afterwards, not oueiy Kings, but jiopular Common¬ 
wealths, ga%e di\ers manners of Scutchions, to such as went forth 
to the \\<ir, or returned from it, for encouragement, or recoinpence 
to their service. ,*^1 wliieh, by an observing Reader, may be found 
in such antient Histories, Greek {iiid Latiiie, as make mention of 
the German Xatioii, and .Manners, in their times. 

Cities of Ilououf, such as arc Duke, C'ouiit, iMarf|uis, and Baron, 
arc licmourable; as signifying tiie value set upon tliem by the 
Soveraigne Lower of the Ojinmonwealtli: Which Titles, were in 
old time lilies of Otlico, and Coiuniand, <leriv'etl some from the 
Romans, some from the Germans, and French. Dukc.s, in L^itino 
JMiceSf being Generalls in War: Counts, ComUeSj such as bare 
tlic Generali coinjjany out of friendship; and were left to govern 
aiul defen<l [ilaces conquered, and pacified: Manpiiscs, J/urc/itoaei, 
wcie Counts that' governetl the Alurclies, or bounds of the Finpire. 
Which lilies of Duke, Count, and Marquis, came into the Kmpire, 
about the time of Coyistanftne tlie Great, from the customes of the 
(uTinan JldiUa. But Baron, seems to have been a Tille of the 
(tallies, and signifies a Great man: such as were the Kings, or 
1 rinces men, wlioni they t*ni[)k>yetl in war aliout their pei'soiis; 
and seems tt) l»e derived'from Vlr, to Ber, and Bar, that signilied 
the same iii^ the Language of the Gaule‘S, that Fir in Latine; and 
thence to Bero, and Bara: so that such men were called Beroncs, 
and aitei hdtont.'i', and (in Sjiauish) I oroiics. But he that would 
know iiioie pa 11 it'll iai I the originall of Titles of Honour, may find 
it, us I have done this, in Air, Stldcits most excellent Treatise of 
tliat subjeef. In prueesse of time lliese offices of Honour, by 
occasion of trouble, and for rcastins (.if gootl and peaceable govern- 
nient, were turned into meer Titles; serving for tlie most part, to 
(Hstinguisii tlie pieeetlence, place, and order of subjects in the 
Commoii-w'ealth: and men were* made Dukes, Counts, Alanjuises, 
and JLiKms (>f 1 laces, w'hcrein tliey had neither possession, iior 
coinnialul: and other 1 it Ics also, were de'viscd to the same end. 

A\ OK 1 iiixESSE, is a thing diliereiit from the worth, or value of a 
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man; and also from his merit, or desert; and consistcth in a naf- 
ticular power or ability for that, whereof he is said to be worthy: 
w noli part louiar ability, is usually named# Fitnesse, or AittiUuh ' 

I-or he IS \Vorthiest to be a Commander, to be a Judoe, or to have 
any other oliarge that is best fitted, with the qualities requiretl to 
the well discharging of it; and Worthiest of Fic-hes, thaMias tl^ 
qua itie;, most requisite for the well using of them: any of which 

and ”iay ncvertlielesse be a Wfwthv man 

and valuable tor some thing else. Again, a man may i.e n'orti.; 

^ Kniployment, that ncverthelesse, can plead 

no right to have it before another; and therefore canliot he said 
merit or deserve it. lor Merit, praesupposeth a ri'dit and that 

hercafief whenTL'^ll'^"'' ''l?' ^ shall'say more 

nercaiLcr, when 1 shall speak of Contracts. 


CHAP. XI 

Of th^ difference of Manners 

By Manners, I mean not here, Decency of behaviour* as Imw 
man should salute another, or how I man sho.^l 'wash his 

the ,W P t !k ? “"'I -"“Cl' other points of 

their livliie tr rtl’ **’“0 qualities of man kind, that coueern 

to eonsi Jer H 'J’o " Lieh end we are 

rennee nt ’ I of this life, eoiisistctli not in the 

(S«t isune\'"nrr“s'"”'^’ p'"’ ullimus. 

,f HI H »-i, 'i’ r Bonmn. greatest tioorl.) as is spoken 

of m tlic Jtooks of the old Morall Philosophers. r ean a maH 

H the de i'* “ oontinuall progrise 

n tne dC'.ire, from one object to another- the 

''ay to the later. 'Dio cause^vlicretd 
iss, Jhat the object of mans desire, is not to enjoy once onelv an 1 

or one instant of time; but to assure for ever, the wav of Jiis b’lture 

airmen tm I ‘ 1,7 ri„‘p -''-‘-y .actions, and inellnatinl^,d 
of a r / 4 t 7 •/ tlie procuring, but also to the assurinrr 

partly from the diversity „f passions, in divers men- an iHlart v 

■•lime wl ler‘’"‘7 p" opiaimi each one .1 '^'f U.^ 

t riuscs, wljich produce tlie cfTect desireal. 

^ ^ gciu-all inclination of all 

mankind a pcrpetuall and restlesse desire of iVjwer after power 

that 1 onely in Death. And the cause of thi.s, i.s not {liwaye.-j 

atUined'u *r? H I"}'' I‘e has already 

atUined to, or tliat he cannot be content witli a moderate power* 

ocause he cannot assure the power and meati.s to live well* 
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^l^Vluch he ha*/li present, without the acquisition of more. And 
from hence it is, tliat Kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
endeavours to the assuring it at liome by Lawes, or abroad by 
Wars: and when that is done, there succeedeth a new desire; in 
some, t>f Fame from new Conquest; in others, of ease and sensuall 
pleasure; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for excellence 
in .some art, or other ability of the mind. 

Comi>etition of Riches, Honour, Command, or other power, 
cnclineth to Contention, Kninity, and War: Because the wav of 
one Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repcll the other. Particularly, competition of praise, 
enclincth to a reverence of Antiquity. For men contend with 
tlic living, not with the dead; to these ascribing more than due, 
that they may obscure the glory of the otlier. 

Desire of Kase. and sensuall Delight, disposeth men to obey a 
common l\)wci: Because by such Desires, a man doth abandon "the 
])votectioii might be hoped for from his own Industry, and labour. 
Fear of Death, and Wounds, disposeth to the same; and for the 
S’ame reason. On the contrary, needy men, and hard\', not con¬ 
tent c<l wit!) flicit present condition: as also, all men that are 
ambitious of .Military command, are enclincd to continue the causes 
of war re; and to stirre up trouble and sedition; for there is no 
honour Military but by warre; nor any such hoiie to mend an ill 
game, as by causing a new sliufflc. 

Desire of Knowledge, and Arts of Peace, enclinoth men to obey 
a common Power: For such Desire, containeth a desire of Icasure; 
and consequently jirotectioii from some other Power than their 
own. 


Desire of IVaise, disposeth to laudable actions, sucli as please 
them whose judgement they value; for of those men whom we 
contemn, wc contemn also the Praises, Desire of Fame after death 
<locs the same. And though after death, there be no sense of the 
praise given us on Earth, as being joyes, that are either swallowed 
up in tlic unsjieakable joyes of Heaven, or extinguished in tlie 
e.Ktrenio torments of Hell: yet is not such Fame vain; because 
men have a pic.sont delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity: which 
lliough they now see not, yet they imagine; and any thing that is 
pleasure in the sense, the same also is pleasiiie in the imagination. 

To liavc received from one, to whom we thitik our sel\Vs equall, 
greater benefits tluin tliere is iiope to Requite, disposeth to counter¬ 
feit love; but really secret hatred; and imts a man into the estate 
of a rlesperate ilebtor, than in rlcclining the sight of liis creditor, 
tacitely wishes him there, where he miglit never sec him more. 
For benefits oblige; and obligation is tbraldome; and unrequitable 
obligaVion, perpetuall liiraklome; \ibicli is to ones equall, batcfulL 
But to liave leeiuved benefits from <)ne, 'whom we acknowledge 
for snperiour, enelincs to love; because the obligation is no new 
tleprcssion: ami cheerful acceptation, (which men call Gratitude^) 
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is such an honour tlone to the ohliger, as is taken genera]1\^ fof 
retribution. Also to receive benefits, though from an efiiiall, or 
inferiour, as long as there is hope of req^iitall, disposetli to love- 
for in the intention of the receiver, the obligation is of av<h ami 
service mutuall; from whence proceedeth an Emu lat ion "of* who 
shall exceed in benefiting; the most noble and prolitable contention 
possible; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the 
otlier revenged by confessing it. 

To have done more Imrt to a man, than he can. or is willimT 
expiate, cnclinetli tlie doer to hate the sufferer. For he imisf. 
expect, revenge, or forgiveticsse; both which arc hatefull. 

tearc of f)]ipression, di.sposeth a man t<i ant icijiale, or to seek 

ayd by society; for there is no other way bv which a man can secure 
his life and liberty- 

.Men that distrust their own subtilty, are in tumult, and sediiion, 
better disposed for victory, than they that su[)pose themselves 
v.-ise, or crafty. For these love to consult, the other (feariu" to I)-' 
circumvented.) to strike first. And in sedition, men behuT alwaves 
m the proemets of batteil, to hold together, aiul use all advantages 

of force, IS a better stratagem, than any that can proceed from 
subtilty of Wit. 

Vain-glorious men, sueli as without being conscious to themselves 
of great. siifh<-ioncy, deliglit in supposing themselves gallant men, 
are eneline<l onely U) ostentation; hut not to att('inpt; Because 
wlien danger or difliculty appears, they look for nothing but to have 
tficir in.sulneiency discov-ered. 

Vam-glorious men, sueli as estimate their suftieirnev bv the 
flattery of other imm, or (he fortune of some precedent, aVtimi 
witliout assured ground of hope from the true knowledge <>f them¬ 
selves, are enelincd to rash engaging; ami in the approach of 
d.LtigiT or tlifficulty, t/i retire if they can; because not seciie' the 
way of Kafetv, they will rather hazard their lioiimir, wijicli"mav 
be salved with an exeu.se; than their lives, for which no salve is 
sufiieient. 

.Men that nave a strong opinion of their own wisilomo in mattc' 

of grivenniienl, arc di.sposed to Arnfution. Because witliout 

puhlaiue Eniployiiicnt in courisell or magisfracy. tlu* liouour 

their wi.srlome is lost. And therefore Ehxpient .speakers are enelined 

to Ainbttir,ri; for Eloipieru-e scemetli wisedome, both to themselves 
anrj 

Ihisilhinimity disposeth men to frrcSf>hition, ami eonse.iumtlv 
t<j lose the (jceasioiis, and fittest opportunities of action. I'Vu' after 
men have been in ch-Iiberaiion till tfie time of action approach 
if It be fa>t then mamfesf what is best to be done, 'ti.s a sigrie. tbc 
difference of .Motives, ttie one wav and tlie other, are imt great- 
Jherefore not to rcsidve flien, is to lose the occasion liV wwLdiin.r 
of trifles; wbicli is Busill.ujimity, ’ 

brugaiity, (though in pt>or men a \'crtm‘.) maketh a man unapt 
to ate-hieve .such actions, as require the sticngtli of mativ men at 
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dnce: For it.weakenetli their Endeavour, which is to be nourished 
and kept in vigor by Hewartl. 

Klotpience, with fiattcry, disposeth men to confide in them that 
have it, because the former is seeming Wisdome, the later seeming 
Kindnesse. Adde to tliem Military reputation, and it disposeth 
men to adha-re, and subject themselves to those men that have 
them. Ihe two former, having given them caution against danger 
front liim; (lie later given tliem caution against danger from others. 

Want of ycience, that is. Ignorance of causevS, disposeth, or 
rather constrainctli a man to rely on the advise, and authority 
of otiicrs. 1’or all men whom tlie truth concernes, if they rely not 
on^ tlicii ov\ n, must rely on tlie opinion of stime tither, whom they 

think wiser than themselves, and see not why he sliould deceive 
them, 

Ignoianee of the signification of words; which is, want of vinder- 
standing, tlisposeth men to take on trust, not onelv'^ the truth they 
know iK)t; but al.so the errors; and which is more, tlie non-sense 
of them they trust: For neither Error, nor non-sense, can witliout 
a perfect understanding of worths, be tletected. 

I’roin the same it proceedetli, tliat men give different names, 
to one and the .same thing, from the difierence of their own passions: 
As they that approve a jirivate opinion, call it Opinion; hut they 
that mislike it. H;ercsie: and yet lia?rcsic signifies no more tliaii 
privuite opinion; but has onely a greater tincture of cholcr. 

l*rom (he same also it proceedetli, that men cannot distinguish, 
without study and great understanding, between one action of 
many men, and many actions of one multitude; as for example, 
between the one action of all the Senators of Rome in killing Catiline, 
and the many actions of a number of Senators in killing Ca:sar\ 
and tbereforc are di.<!posed to take for the action of the pco|)le, that 
wliicii is a muhitude of actions done by a multitude of men, led 
jicrhaps by tiic perswasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and originall constitution of KiL^ht, 
lypiity, Eaw, and du.sticc, <lispo.setli a man to make Custome and 
I’.xample the rule of liis actions; in such manner, as to think that 
l-njust which it hath been tlie custome to punish; and tliat iJust, 
ot the inipuiuty and approbation whereof they can produce an 
Example, or (as the Lawyers whiclt onely use this false measure of 
Justice bai biii-ously call it) a [Precedent; like little children, that 
havm no other lulc of good and ov'ill nianners, but the correction 
they receive from tlicir Parents, and Masters; save that children 
are constant to tlu-ir rule, wlieroas men are not so; because grown 
strong, and stubborn, they appeale from custome to reason, and 
from reason to customtr, as it serves their turn; receding from 
custome wlien their interest requires it, aiul setting themselv’CS 
again.sii leason, as oft as reason is against them; Which is the cause, 
that the iloetriiio of Right and \Vrong, is pcijietually disputed, 
both liy tlie I’eii and the Sword: Wliereas the doctrine of Lines, 
and I'igurcs, is not so; because men care not, in that subject what 
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be truth, as a thing that crosses no mans ambition, orofit. or lust 
toT I doubt not. but if it had been a thinj; contrary to any mans 
right of dominioji, or to the interest of men that have dominion. 

lal tit£ three A fu/les of a 7 rian<fe, should he equall to l>ro AnoIf < 
of a Srjuore; that doctrine sliould liave l,een, if not disputed Ut 

by the burning of all books of Geomcti v, suppressed, as farre as be 
wlioin It concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, dispn.seth men to attribute all events 
to the cau.«es immediate, and Instnimentall; For these are all (he 
causes they perceive. And hence it comes to pas.se. tiiat in all 
place.s, men that are grieved with jiaymcnts to the Puhlitjue dis 
charge their anger ufion the Ihihlioans. that is to say Farmer's 
^llect^rs and other Officers of the public,no Revenue; ‘and adleere 
o such as find fault witli the pnhlike Government: and therehv 
\\hen they have eiigoaged themselves hc'yond hope .>f jusliiieaLicjii' 

fall also upon the Supreme Authority, for feare of punisliment or 
shame of receivinc; pardon. ^ 

Ignorance of naturail causes di.sposeth a man to Credulity so -.s 
to believe many tunas impossibilities: For sm-li know notbin-’to the 
contrary, hut that they may be true; being unable to detect tlie 
Impossibility. And Credulity, because men love to bo iiearkcmsl 

Jy*ng: so that Ignorance il 
.cjfc without .Malice, is able U) make a man both to believe lyes, and 
tell them; and sumetiine.s also to irivcrU tliem. 

Anxiety for the future time. (lis|)oscth men to onnnire into the 

hcUiT-ll h. 0“""“ llitt 

better able to order the present to their best advantat'c 

Curiosity, or love of tlie knowledge of causes, dnnvs a man from 
consideration of the efTect, to seek the cause; and again, the cause 
of that cause; till of ncicessity he must come I 0 this i),ou<rht at hist 
that there is some cause, whereof there is no former c-.-uise but is 
elcrnall; winch is ,t men call God. So that it is im,,ossible to make 
any profound enquiry mto natundl causes, without being endined 
thereby to believe thcie ls one God Kternall; thomdi Jbev catui .t 
have any Idea of him in their mind, answerable" o his natun- 
for as a man that is born blind, hearing men talk of warmirn- them 
sel\e.. hy the lire, and being brought to warm himself In’ tlie same 
nay easily conceive, and assure himselfc. tlierc is somewhat tlK-rc’ 
winch men ra! / irr. and ,s the cau.se of the heat he fccdcs- hut can’ 
not imagine what it is hke; nor have an Idea of it in his .nin-l sm li' 
as they have that sec it; .so al.so, by the visible thiri'M of tlds wurhi 
and tlieir adimralile order, a man mav conceive tb.ae is a cause 

of l.im";nTi-rm 

And they tliat make little, or no enf|uiry into the naturail causes 
of thing.s, yet from I be feare that proceeds from tiie ignorance it 

haim power to <]„ Uiom much -ood'or 

harm, are ericlmed to suppo.se. and feign unto tlicmsc!vc- sevcrall 

kinds of 1 owers Invi-siblc; and to stand in awe of their owirimamna- 
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tlons; and ir time of distresse to invoke them; as also in the time 
of an expected good successe, to give them thanks; making the 
creatures of their own fancy, their Gods. By which means it hath 
come to passe, that from the innumerable variety of Fancy, men 
have created in the world innumerable sorts of Gods. And this 
Feare of things invisible, is the naturall Seed of that, which every 
one in himself callcth Religion; and in them that worship, or feare 
tliut Power otherwise than they do. Superstition. 

And this seed of Religion, having been observed by many; some 
of those that have observed it, have been enclined tliereby to 
nourish, dresse, and forme it into Lawes; and to adde to it of their 
own invention, any opinion of the causes of future events, by wliich 
tiiey thought tlu\v should best be able to govern others, and make 
unto tiicinsclves the greatest use of their Powers, 
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Of Religion 

yi;EiNo there are no signes, nor fruit of but in Man onely; 

there is no cause to doubt, but that the seed of Religion, is also onely 
in Man, iind eonsisteth in sonic peculiar fjuality, or at least in some 
eminent dogice tliercof, not to be found in otlier Ijiving creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of i\]an, to be inquisitive 
into tlie Causes of the Fvents they sec, some more, some lessc; 
but all men so much, as to be curious in the search of tlie causes 
of tlieir own goutl and evill fortune. 

Secoiullv, upon the sight of any thing that hath a Beginning, to 
think also it had a cause, which determined the same to begin, then 
ivlien it tlid, latiier than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, wliereas tliere is no other Felicity of Beasts, but the 
enjoying of tlu ir (piotidian Food. Ease, and Lusts; as having little, 
oi no foresight of the time to come, for want of observation, and 
memory t)f the order, consequence, and dependence of the things 
they see; i\lan observeth how one JCvcnt hath been produced by 
allot her; and lemeiubreth in tlieni Antecedence and Consequence; 
Aiul Mhen he I'aiinot assure himselfe of the true causes of things, 
Oor the causes of good and cvill fortune for the most part are 
invisible,) he sujiposes causes of tlicra, cither such as his own fancy 
suggestctli; or tnisteth to the Authority of other men, such as he 
thinks to be his friends, and wiser than himselfe. 

Ihe two lirst, make Aii.xiety. For being assured that there be 
causes of all things tliat have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive here¬ 
after;* it i.s impossible for a man, who continually endeavoureth 
to secure himselfe against the evill he feares, and procure the good 
he desirclli, not to be in a pcr|)ctuall solicitude of the time to come; 
fSo tliat every man, especially those that arc over provident, are 
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in an estate like to that of Promftheus. For as Promcthfus, (which 
interpreted, is. The prudent ttuih,) was bound to the A ill ('aurn,<>us, 
a place of large prospect, where, an Ea;^lc feeding on his liver, 
devoured in tlie day, as much as was reijayred ijj llio night: 80 
that man, which looks too far before liim, in tlie care of future 
time, hath liLs lieart all the day long, gna^^'od on by feare of deatli, 
Ijoverty, or other calamity; and has rio repose, nor pause of his 
anxiety, but in sleep. 

Tliis perj)etuatl feare, nlwayes aooornpanying rnnTikind in tlu* 
ignorance of causes, jus it were in the Dark,' must needs have for 
object sometliing. And therefore when tliere is nothing tf) be .seen, 
tliere is nothing to accuse, either of their good, or evill fortune! 
but some /'ourr, or Aeent Imdsihte: In Avhicli sen.se perhaps it was. 
that some of tlio old Foets sakl, tlmt the Gods were at first created' 
by buinane Feare: which spoken of the Gods, (that is to s;iy, of ttic 
many (lods (tf tlie Gentiles) js very true. Dut tin* ackiu'wledging 
of one God Klernall, Infinite, and Omnipotent, may more easily 
1)0 derived, frorn the desire men liave t(j know the eauses of naturall 
bodies, and their severail vertues, and operations; than from the 
feare of wluit wa.s tfj hefall them in time to eome. For ho flu'it 
from any eijcct hoe sceth come to passe, should rejison to the next 
and imjmaji<.ito cause thereof, and from thence tc) the clause ftf that^ 
cau.se, and ])ionge himselfe profoundly in the junsuil of cause-.; 
siiall at last eome to tliis, that tliere must be (as even tlie Heathei't 
Philo.sophcr.s confessed) one First Mover; that is, ;i Fir^t, and an 
Fternail catise of all things; which is that wliicli men mean by the 
name of (Jod: .And all this without thouglit of their fortune; die 
solicitude whereof, both enclines to fear, and hiiider.s them from 
the search of the causes of other things; and thereby gives occasion 
of feigning of as many (Jods, as there be men that fe'iyne them. 

And for the matter, or sulj.stanee of the Invisible Agents, so 
fancyed; tlicy eonld not by naturall cogitJition. fall upon other 
concei])t, but that it was the .*;ame with that of the Soule o‘f man; 
arul that tlie Soule of rnjm, wa.s of the same substJince, with tliat 
which appearefh in Ji Dream, to one that sleefiClli; or in a Dioking- 
gla'^se, to one that is awake; which, men not knowing that sudi 
apparitions are nothirig else but creatures of tlie Fancy, think to lie 
reull, and extenuall Substances; and tlierefore cjill them Ghosts; 
as the Fatines called them /ma(/i,u.s, and IJinhrfr; arid thought 
them Spirits, that is. thin aerejill bodies; and those Invisiljle Agent-- 
.which they feared, to bee like them; save that they app(*ar, ami 
vanish wln-n they |jlease. But the oftinion tluit such S[>iri(s were 
lnc(jrporealI, or 1 minatcriail, could never enter into tlic mind ot 
any man Ijy nature; liecause, though men iiuiy put tog(*(lier word.-i 
of contradictory signilicatujn, as S’/oVik and furorfMjriaII; yet tlicv 
Cull never h.ive the imagiruiliijn of any thing answering to.theiu: 
And thcrcfori*. men tluit by their ou'ii mcditjttion, .arrive to tin,* 
acknouledgeinent of one Infinite, Gmnipotent. and Ffr-rnall God. 
choose rather to confessc Ire is Incomprehensilde, and above their 
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(«n(lcrsta>’'*clifin'j tlin.n to (ictinc his NfttiirG hy Sjunt lTicorjx>TC(zll^ 
ftnd then confi*s.sc tliGir definition to he unintelligible: or if they give 
him such :i title, it is ijot Dorjinaticallt/, with intention to make 
the Divine Nature understood; but Piously, to honour him with 
attributes, of significations, as remote as thev can from the grosse- 
nesse of Bodies V'isihlc. 

TliCii, for the way by which they think these Invisible Agents 
^vTought their ert'ccts; that is to say, what immediate causes they 
uscxl, in bringing things to passe, men that know not what it is that 
we civil caustug, (that is, atniost all men) have no other rule to guesse 
by, but by observing, and rernembrlng what they have seen to 
precede the like elTect at some other time, or times before, without 
seeing hot ween the antecedent and subsequent Event, any depen- 
liance or connexion at all: And therefore from the like tilings past, 
they expect the like tilings to come; and hope for good or evil! 
luck, suporstitiously, from things that have no part at all in the 
causing of it: As the Athenians tlid for their war at Lcpanto, demand 
another Phormioi Tlie Pompeian faction for their warre in Afrigue, 
another and otliers have done in divers other occasions 

since. In like manner they attribute their fortune to a stander bjs 
to a lucky or unlucky jdace, to words spoken, especially if the name 
of Ootl be amongst them; as Charming, and Conjuring (the Leiturgy 
of Witches;) insomuch as to believe, they have power t<) turn a 
stone into bread, lircad into a man, or any thing, into any thing. 

Tliirdly, for the worship which naturally men exhibite to 
Powers invisible, it can be no other, but sucli expressions of their 
reverence, as they would use towards men; Gifts, Petitions, Tlianks, 
Submission of liotly. Considerate Addics.ses, sober Bellaviour, pre¬ 
meditated Words, Swearing (that is, assuring one anotlier of their 
])romirics,) by invoking them. Beyond that reason suggesteth 
iiotliing; but leaves them eitlier to rest tliere; or for furtlier cere¬ 
monies, to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning liow these Invisible I’owers declare to men the 
things wliieli sliull liereaftcr come to passe, especially concerning 
their gviod or evill fortune in generall, or good or ill successe in any 
jiarticular undert ilcing, men are naturally at a stand; sav’C tliat using 
to conjecture of 1 he time to come, by the time [last, tliev are very apt, 
not onely to take ca.sviall things, after one or two encounters, for 
J^rognost iques of t!ie like encounter ever after, but also to believe 
the like Prognoslitjues from other men, of whom they have once 
conceived a good opinion. 

And in tlie.se foure things. Opinion of Gliosts, Ignorance of second 
causes. Devotion towards wiiat men fear, and Taking of things 
Casuall for I’rognostirjue.s, consisteth the Naturall seed of Religion-, 
which by reason of tlie ditferenl Fancies, Judgements, and Passions 
of several! men, liatii grown up into ceremonies so difTcrent, that 
tliosc which are used by one man, are for the most part ridiculous 
to another. 

For tliese seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. 
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One sort have heoii they, that have nourishecl, and cvrdored {horn* 
according to their own invention. Tlie otlior, liave done it K>v 
Oods oornmaiidcrnent, and direction: birt.hotli .sort.-^ l.ave ilon'e it 
luth a puqm.se to make those men that reived on thorn, the in<nt‘ 

n >’eace, charity, and eiviil Sor-ietv. So 

that the Kc igion of the former sort, is a part of hninane Politinues- 
_n teacheth part of tlie duty wliicli Kartldv Kinus ret]nile of ihi-ir 
Subjects. And the Ueligioii of the later sort i.s Divine I'olitinm-^. 
and eontainetli Precepts to tho.se tfiat have veeldcd tlu-mselves 
subject.s in the Kingdome of CJod. Of tfie former sort, were all the 
uunders of Common-wealths, and tlie Law-givers of the (Jentiles- 

bv Ir* I r Moses, and our y.Vov.vd .sV/rmur- 

l^^jO.om liuve been derived unto us lire Lawes of the ivingdomeTd 

P^eligion, which consisteth in opinions con 

hls"a‘n mV't'r'rt'' nothin^^ that 

. a n.inic, that has not been esteemed anioriL-st the Oentires in 

one place or anothm-. a Ood. or Jhvell; or by their Poets fc 1- u7l 

lema Ill mated, mhabited, or possessed hv sonic Spirit or ot Ii7r 

a^^s. was a Coil, by the name of 

ilea von, the Ocean, tire Planets, the Fire the FmtIi 
the \\ mds, \verc so many Gods, ’ l-aith, 

.Men, \\ omen, a P>ird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a Do<'<'e a Sn-d-/* 
nion, a i.eeke. Deified, Pesides that, they filled -Thnosi 'll' fl ' ' 

In on. and other .Vy,n,n,.; every Itiver. a^nlh'Vn’,, tav,; ti ' 

or I, I every hon.se. rvilh s Var- 

or Kiniihurs; every man, v.ith his CVtiP/.v 'ilcll wdl. 

spintualt Oflieer.s, as C7e/ro/r, Cerheru-^ and tl.e A' ' -ind 

■..•-'ht time, all ,,laee.. w.tl, 

and a whole hhmdome of l-avrij., and Ihl.Iltvt-' V 
ascribed Diviiuly, aial built Temnles tr. . rr, * ‘‘••'io 

Dualities; mk-Ii us are 'J’iriie Xielit D'lv !>' ^y-‘->dents, and 
Contention. Wrtue, Honour ’ He'diJ,’ pn \ Concord, J.ove, 

which when they piaved fo ca m d ’ 

fall, m- wahhohJing that Good, o'? hVil! for /'“‘h* lotting 

P-aycci. They invoked als<i thei; own \V I 1 

their own Ignoranee, by (I,e mune of Forlulr- their“?- 

tin; name of Cufod; their own Jia-e bv tl,7 ‘^'Vlaist, by 

own privy meniliers by the name of /V/ce,/ .. 

pollutions, to hirnhi, aiif] S,trc.uh(e' iiisoinut-T —*t fhem 

did not m.ake either a Dod. or a Dd;r/. ^ ^‘“-7 

second ground for ^ Cemdes. ohserving tho 

and thereby their ai.tne's.e io attribute theh fSintm to cL:::;Tr; 
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M.'hioli there ^vas no dependence at all apparent, took occasion to 
obtrude on their ignorance, in stc,ad of second causes, a kind of 
sccoiui aiKl niinisteriall Gods; ascribing the cause of Fncciindity, 
to Vcni/5; tlie cause of Arts, to ApoUo- of Subtilty and Craft, to 
Mercurtf; of Tempests and stormea, to AHolus; and of other effects, 
to other Gotls: insomuch as there was amongst the Heathen almost 
as great variety of Gods, as of busincsse. 

And to the Worship, which naturally men conceived fit to bee 
\ised towards their Gods, namely Oblations, Prayers, Tlianks, and 
tlie rcsSt formerly named; the same Legislators c>t the Gentiles have 
a<ldcd their Images, both in I’lcturc, and Sculpture; tliat the more 
igrjorant sort, (that is to say, the most part, or generality of the 
people,) tfunking the Gods for wliose representation they were made, 
were really' included, and as it were housed within tliem, might 
so much the more stantl in feare of them: And endowed them with 
lands, and liouscs, and officers, and revenues, set ajiart from all 
other humane uses; that is, consecrated, and made holy to those 
their ick>ls; as Caverns, Groves, Wood.s, .Mountains, and whole 
Hands; and have attributed to them, not onely the shapes, some of 
M('n. .some of Beasts, some of rsionsters; hut also the Faculties, 
and Passions of men and beasts; as Sense, Speech, Sex, Lust, 
Generation, (and tins not onely by mixing one with another, to 
propagate the kind of Gotls; but also by mixing with men, and 
women, to beget mongrill CJods, and but inmates of Heaven, as 
Bacchus^ Ilcrcules, and otliers;) besides, Anger, Revenge, and otlicr 
pa,ssions of living creatures, and the actions juocectling from them, 
as Framl, Tlicft, Adultery, Sodomic, and any vice that may be taken 
for an effect of Power, or a cause of Pleasure; anti all such Vices, 
as amongst men are taken to be again.st Law, rather tiian against 
Honour. 

Lastly, to the Prognostiques of time to come; wliich arc naturally, 
hut Conjectures upon the Kxpcrience of time past; and super- 
natuially, divine Revelation; the same authors of tlie Religion 
of the Gentiles, jjartly upon pretended K.xperience, partly upon 
pretended Kevelalion, have adde<l innumerable other superstitious 
waves of Divination; and made men believe they slioiild find their 
fort une.s, sometimes in tlie ambiguous or setislesse answers of 
the Priests at Delphi, Delos, Amm/ui, and other famous Oracles; 
which answers, were made ambiguous by dcsigne, to own the event 
both wayc.s; or absurd, by tlie intoxicating vapour of the place, 
which is very frequent in sulphurous Cavernes; Sometimes in the 
leaves of tlie Sibills; of whoso Prophccyes (like those perluvps of 
y o si r a damn S', for the fragments now extant seem to be the invention 
of later times) tlicrc were some books in reputation in the time of 
the IHiman Republicpie; Sometimes in the insignificant Spccche.s 
of MiHl-men, supposed to he possesserl witli a divine Spirit; which 
Possession thej’ called Kntliusiasmc; and these kinds of foretelling 
events, were nccounterl Theomancy, or Prophecy; Sometimes in 
the aspect of the Starres at their Nativity; which was called Horos- 
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copy, and esteemed a part of judiciary Astrology: ^oinctiines fp» 
their own liopt^s and feares, called Thumomancy, or I’resaae: 
Sometimes in the Prediction of Witches, that pretended conference 
with the dead; whicli is called Necromancy, C’onjuring, and Witcii- 
craft; and is but juggling and confederate knaverv: Soinetinies in 
the Casuall llight, or feeding of birds; called .Augurv: Sometimes 
in the Entrayles of a sacrificed beast; which was Aruspicina: Sotne- 
tiracs in Dreams: Sometimes in Croaking of liavens. or chattering 
of birds: Somethnes in tlie Lineaments of tlie face; v. hich was 
■called Metoposcopy; or by Palmislpy in the lines of the hand; 
in casuall words, called Omina: Sometimes in .Monsters, tu- iin- 
usual! accidents; as Kcclipses, Comets, rare .Meteors, Earth(|uakes, 
Inundations, uncouth Births, and tlic like, which they callc(i 
I OTtciitii, ami CJstctiidy because they tijoiiglit tliem to j)ortcnd, or 
foreshew some great Calamity to come; Sometimes, in iiiecr Lottery, 
as Crosse and Pile; counting holes in a sive; dipping of Verses in 
//o/ncr, and 1 and innumerable other su(*li vaine coiu'cipts. 

So easic are men to be drawn to lielieve any thing, from such iiieii 
as liaye gotten credit witli them; and can with gentlencsse, and 
tlexterity, take hold of their fear, and ignorance. 

.And therefore the lir.st Founders, and Legislators of Common- 
wcaltlis amongst the CJentiles, whose ends Avere only to keep the 
])eople in obedience, and i)cace, have in all place.s taken care; I’irst, 
to imprint in their minds a beliefe, tliat those jjreccpts whicli they 
gave concerning Religion, might not be thought to f)r;)cccd from 
their own device, but from tlie diotatCvS of some (.I<jd, or other 
Spirit; or else that they theinselvea were of a higher nature tliari 
mere mortalls, that tlieir Lawes might the more ea.-ilv be received: 
So Sinna Pom piling pretended to rix;eive the Ceremonies lie instil 
tilled amongst the Romans, from the Nympii Pgeria: and the first 
King and founder of the Kingdenno of Peru, pretended himselfe 
and Ins Avife ti* be the cliildren of the Sunne; and Mahomet, to set 
np Ins new |{el!ginn, jiretendcd to have confeicnees with tli’e Holy 
Cliobt, 111 forme of a Dove. Secondly, they have had a care, to 
make it believed, tliat the same tilings were (lispleasin<f to the (huls 
which acre forbidden by tlie Lawes. Tiiirdly. to pTeserilje Cere¬ 
monies. Suppiicatioiis. Sacrifices, and FestivalJs, by wliicii tliey were 
to believe. Ihc ang<-r of the Cods might be appeased; and that ill 
sueee.ssiii \\ ar, great contagions of Sicknesse, Ivu liitjuakes, and eaeli 
mans jinvate Misery, came from the .Anger of the Cods; and tlieir 
Anger from the Neglect of their Worsldp. or the forgetting, or 
jiUstakmg sijme point of llie Ceremonies required. Aiul llioucli 
amongst tiie antient 1 tomans, men were not forliidden to deny 
that winch in the i\jets is written of the paines, and pleisures after 
tins life; winch <hvers of great authority, and gravity in fliat state 
Iiave in tlieir llaraiujue.s openly derided; yet tliat beliefe wa.s*alwaies 
more cherished, than tlie contfary. 

And by these, and such other Institutions, tliey obt iyneil in 
order to their end, (which Avas the peace of the Commoirwealtli.) 
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v^that the conigiion people in their misfortunes, laying the fault on 
neglect, or errour in their Ceremonies, or on their own disobedience 
to the lawcs, were llic les^e apt to mutiny against their Governors. 
And being entertained with tlie j)oinp, and pastime of Festivalls, 
..nd piiblike Games, made in honour of the Gods, needed nothing 
else but brea<l, to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and 
commotion against the State. And therefore tlie Romans, that hatl 
conquered llie greatest part of tlie then known World, made no 
scruple of tollerating any Religion whatsoever in tlie City of Rome 
it sclfe; unlesse it had sometliing in it. that could not consist with 
their Civill Government; nor do we read, that any Religion was 
there forbidden, but that of the'Jcwcs; who (being the peculiar 
Kingdomo of God) thouglit it unlawfull to acknowledge subjection 
to mortal I King or State whatsoever. *\nd thus you sec how 
the Religion of the Gentiles was a part of their Policy. 

lint where God liimselfe, by sujiernaturall Revelation, planted 
Religion; there he also made to liimselfe a peculiar Kingdome; 
and gave Lawes, not only of behaviour towards liimselfe; but also 
towards one ariotluM'; and thereby in the Kingdome of God, tlie 
Policy, and lawc.s Civil!, are a part of Religion; and therefore the 
distinction of Temiiorall, and Spirituall Domination, liath there 
no place. It is true, tliat God is King of all the Eartli: Vet may he 
be J\ing of a peculiar, and chosen Vat ion. For there is no more 
incongruity lliere in, than that he that hath the generall command 
of the whole Army, sliould have wit hall a ])eculiar Regiment, or 
Company of his own. God is King of all the Eartli by his Power: 
but of his chosen people, he is King by Covenant. But to speake 
more largly of tlie Kingdome of God, both by Nature, and Covenant, 
1 have in tlie following discourse assigned an other place. 

From the proj)agation of Religion, it is nut hard to under¬ 
stand the causes of the resolution of the same into its first seeds, 
or jM'incijdes; ^^'hich are only an opinion of a Deity, and Powers 
invi.'^ible, and supernalurall; lliat can never be so aiioli.sluHi out of 
humane nature, fmt that new Religions may againe be made to 

n I,. 

sfuing out of them, by the cullurc of .such men, as for such purpiise 
arc in reputation. 

I'or seeing all formed Religion, is fouiuk*d at lirst, u[)on the 
faith which a multitude hath in stmie one person, whom they 
believe not only to be a wise man, and to labour to procure tlicir 
liappiiie,s,<, but. also to be a holy man, to whom C»od liimselfe vouch- 
satetli t<i declare his will supernaturally; It followeth neces.sarily, 
when they that have the Ciovernment of IK'Iigion, shall come to 
have either tlie wisedoine of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love suspected; or that they sliall be unable to shew any jirobable 
token of Divine Revelation: that the Religion wliich they desire 
to uplrold, must be suspected likewise; and (without the fc«ir of 
I lie Civ til Sword) contradicted and rejected. 

That which laketli away the reputation of Wisedome, in him 
(hat formeth a licligioii, or addeth to it when it is allready formed. 
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IS the enioyning of a beliefe of contradictories: For ►both parts of 
a contradiction cannot possibly be true: and tliercforc to enjovne 
the beliefe of them^ is an argument of ign^rnnee: wliicli detects tlie 
Author in tltat; and discredits liiin in all things else be sliall pro¬ 
pound as from revelation supernaturall: whieli revelation a man 
nia\ indeocl have of many things above, but of nothing a'^'ainst 

That u'hich taketh away the reput<ation c»f Sineeritv, is the 
doing, or saying of such thiims, as appeare to be signes. that wlint 
they require other men to believe, is not believed by themseives- 
all whieli domgs. or .sayings arc therefore called Scandalous beeauso 
Ihc'y be stumiiling blocks, that make men to fall in the wav of 
Religion: as Injustice, Cruelty, Propliatiesse, Avarice, and Luxurv. 
ror ulio can i)elieve. that he that doth ortlinarilv sucli actions as 
prooewJ from any of these rootes, believetli there is any sueli'in¬ 
visible iWr to be feared, as he afYrighteth other men withall, for 
le.=ser faults? 

'I'hat wliieh taket)i away the reputation of Love, is the beina 
detecteiJ of private ends: as when the beliefe they require of others 
conduceth or seemeth to conduce to the aciiuiVing of Dominion’ 
Hiches, J^ignity. orsemire LJeasurc, to themselves onelv, or speeiallv- 
l^(.r that which men rea|) benefit by to thcmselve.s, tlnn* are tboind\t 
to <io for their own .sake.s, and not for love of others. ° 

Lastly tlie te.stirnoiiy that men can render of divine Caliinj;, can 
>e n(| « 4 her, than the ojieration of .Miracles; or true Froii'hecv, 
{winch also is a Miracde;) or extraordinary I'elicity. And tlierc- 
lore, to those points of lieligion, which have been' rec-cived from 
tiiem that did sncli Miracles; those that are add«-d by such as 
approve not the.r Culbng hy some .Miracle, obtain no greater beliefe 
tlian what tlie Custoiiie, and Lawes of the places, in wliich they he 
educated, have wrougi.t into them. For as in naturall things, mvn 
of judgement rc.pjue naturall signes, and arguments; so iirsuper- 
naturall » Hng.s, tlnw require signes supernaturall. {whidi are 
Miraj-Ies ) before tliey con.scnf inwardly, and from their hearts 

tlie weakening of incn.s faith, do riianife.stly 
, M>f*^' ■ i the L.xamii es hdlowmg. First, we have tiio Kxample of 

(Sll.r V 1 approved Ids 

(111 ('t /’'* jy i lirac C.s, and by the happy conduct of them 

out of />r/.ypf. was afiscnt but 4«) daye.s. revolted from the Wor.sldp 

a Loden Cal.e for tlieir C-od, relaji.scd into ti.c Idolatry of the 
L Vf.t.ans; from whom they had been so lately delivend. And 

sre'. 'tl? and that generation which had 

cn tlic gieal woiks of (md 111 Israel ,2 were dead; another genera- 

tum arose and served Uanl. So that Miracles fuyling, Faitli al.so 

being constifiifel by their 
fatl.ei Judges m Bersahte, received bribes, and judged unjust ly, 

* Bxod. 32. I. 2. » Judfit, 2. 11. 7 , Sam. b. 3. 
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<t}ic people of Israel refused any more to have God to be their King, 
in Ollier manner tlian he was King of other people; and therefore 
cryed out to Sa?micl, to clwose them a King after the manner of the 
Nations. So that Justice fayling. Faith also fayled: Insomuch, 
as they deposed their God, from reigning over them. 

And whereas in the planting of Christian Religion, the Oracles 
ccaswl in all parts of the Roman Empire, and tlic numher of 
Cliristians enercased wonderfully every day, and in every pi ace, by 
the preaching of the Apostles, and Evangelists; a great part of 
that Kucces.sc, may reasonably he attributc<l, to the contempt, into 
which the Priests of the Gentiles of that time, had brouglit them¬ 
selves, by their nncleannesso. avarice, and jugling between Princes. 
Also the Religion of the Clnirch of Rome, was partly, for the same 
cause aliolished in England, and many other parts of Christendome; 
insomuch, as the fayling of Vertue in the l*astors, maketh faitli 
faile in the People; and ])artly from bringing of the Philosoph}*, 
and doctrine of Aristolle into Religion, by the Schoole-men: from 
whence tlierc arose so many contradictions, and absurdities, as 
brought the Clergy into a reputation both of Ignorance, and of 
hYandulent intention; and cnclined iieople to revolt from them, 
eitlicr against the iiill of their own Princes, as in France, anti 
Holland-, or with their will, as in England. 

Lastly, amongst tlic points by the Church of Rome declared 
necessary for Salvation, there be so many, manifestly to the ailvan- 
tage of the Pope, and of his spirituall subjects, residing in tlie 
territories of other Christian Princes, that were it not for the mutiiall 
emulation of those Princes, they might without warre, or trouble, 
e.xclude all forraign Authority, a.s easily’’ as it ha.s been excluded in 
England. For wlio is there that docs not see, to whoso benefit it 
comiuceth, to have it believed, that a King hath not his Authority 
from Clirist. unlesse a Pishop crown him? That a King, if he 
be a Priest, cannot Marry? That whether a Prince be born in . 
lawfull iMari iage. or not, must be judged by Authority from Rome't 
Tliat Subjects may be freed from their Allcage^ance, if by the Court 
of Rome, tlie King be judged an Herctique? That a King (as 
Cln'lperigue of Fr<niC€) may be deposed l)y a Pope (as Pope Zachnrg,) 
for no cause; and his Kingdome given to one of his Subjects? That 
the Clergy, and Regulars, in what Country soever, shall be exempt 
from the Jurisdiction of their King, tn eases criminall? Or who 
docs not see, to whose pr(.)lit redound the Fees of private Masses, 
and \’ales of Purgatory; with other signes t>f pri\-ate interest, 
enough to mortifie the most lively Faitli, if (as I sayd) the civ ill 
Magistrate, and Custornc dkl not more sustain it, tlian any ojiinion 
they have of tlie Sanctity, Wisdome, or Probity of thcii Teachers? 

that 1 may attribute all the changes of Religion in the world, to 
one anti the same cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests; anti those 
not onely amongst Catholiqncs, but even in that Church that hath 
pros':umetl most of Reformation. 
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CHAP. XIII 

Of iht Xatfrall Condition of ^Innkmd^ ns concemimj thdr 

Felicity^ and Misery 

Nature liiitli made meti so equal), in the faeultie.s of body, and 
mind; as that thouji'li there bee found one man sonietiriies mani- 
fe.stly stronger in body, or of quicker mind then anotlier; yet \i hen 
all is rcckoiied togetlier, tlie dilTerence between man, and man, is 
not .so considerable, as that one man can thereupon claim to luinselfe 
any benefit, to which another may not pretend, as well as he. Inn¬ 
as to the strengtli of body, tlic wexikest has strength enou'.di to kill 
the strongest, either by sex'ret machination, or by confederacy with 
others, that are in the same danger with himselfe. 

And as to the faculties of tlie mind, (setting askle the art.s groundt*d 
upori words, and e.specially that skill of proceeding upon generall, 
and infallible nile.-^, called Science; which very few iiave. and l)ut in 
few thing.s; a.s being not a native faculty, born'with us; nor attained, 
(a.s Prudence,) w!ii](‘ we lijok after soniewhat els,) I find yet a greater 
equality ainoiJL'Si men, than that of strengtli. Kor Prudenee, is but 
Kxj»erience; which eipiall time, equally bestowes on all lucn, in 
those things they equally apply themselves unto. Tliat wliich 
may perliajis make such eipiality incre<lible. is but a \‘ain conceipt 
of ones owne wisdornc. which almost all men tiiink they have in a 
greater degree, than the Vulgar; that is, than all men but them- 
Kclve.s, an«l a few others, ivliom by Pamc, or for concurring with 
themselves, they ap|)rovc. For such is the nature of men, tliat 
howsoever tliey may acknowledge many others to be more witty, 
or more ehxjnent, or more learned; Yet they will hardly believe 
there be many so wise as themselves: For they see Dieir'Own wit 
at hand, and othei mens at a distance. Hut this [irovetli ratlier 
that men are in that point cipiail, than mie(]uaIL For there is not 
ordinarily a greater .signo of tjie cquall di.strilmtioii of any thin<^ 
tlian that every man Ls conterite<l with Ids share. ' 

1 roin ihi.s etpiality of aldlity, ariseth eijualitv of hope in tlie 
attaining of our l-hids. And therefore if anv tw'o men desire the 
same tiling, whi'-li neverthelcssc they eaniiot both enjoy, tlicy 
become enemies; and in the w-ay to their End, (wldeh is pi i'm ipally 
their owne cfjnservation, and sometimes their delectation onU'd 
endeavour to destroy, or subdue one an other. And from lienct* it 
comes to passe, iliat where an Invader hath no more to feare, than 
an other mans single iiower; if one plant, sow, build, or po.sses.se a 
01)11 venient Seat, others may probably be e.Kpectf-d to come fiVeparetl 
with forces united, to disposse.sse, and deprive Idin, not onlv of the 
fruit of Ms labfuir, but also of tiLs life, or libcrtv- And the Invader 
again is in the like danger of another. 
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And from ^}iis diffidence of one another, there is no way for anv 
man to secure hiinselfe, so reasonable, as Anticipation; tliat is, 
by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, so long, 
till he see no other power great enough to endanger him: And this 
is no more tlian his own conservation requircth, and is generally 
allov'cd. Also b<*eause there he some, that taking pleasure in 
contemplating tlicir own power in tlic acts of conquest., which tliev 
pursue farther than their security requires; if others, that other¬ 
wise would he glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not 
by invasion increase tlieir power, tliey would not be able, long time, 
by standing only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, 
sucli augmentation of dominion ttver men, being necessary to a mans 
conservat ion, it ongiit to be allowed liini. 

Againe, men have no pleasure, (hut on the contrary a great deale 
of giicfc) in keeping company, where there is no power able to over¬ 
awe them all. J’or every man looketh that his companion should 
value him. at tlie same rate he sets upon himselfe: And upon all 
signe.s of rontem])t, or undervaluing, naturally endeavours, as far 
as he dates (which amongst- tliem that have no common power to 
keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy each other.) 
to e.xtort a greater value from Ins contemners, bv' clommago; and 
from others, by the exanii)lc. 

So tiiat in the nature of man, we find three principall causes of 

qnarrell. First, Com[)etition; Secondly, Dillidencc; Thirdiv, 
Glory. 


Tlie first, maketh men invade for Gain; tlio second, for Safety; 
and the third, for I\C|)n{ation. The fir.st use \’ioIence. to make 
tliemsclves Masters of other mens persons, wives, children, and 
oat tell; tlie second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, as a word, 
a sndle, a difTerent ojiinion, and any other signe of undervalue, 
either direct in their PersoiivS, or by reflexion in their Kiiulred, their 
Friends, their Xation, their I’rofession. or tlieir Name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a 
common PoM'cr to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called War re; and sucli a warre. ns is of every man, again.st 
every man. For Wakke, oonsisteth not in Bat tel I onelv, or the 
act of lighting; but in a tract of time, wherein lire Will to contend 
by Battel! is snflicienlly known: and therefore the notion of Tinie, 
is to be considered in the nature of Warre; as it is in the nature of 
Weatlicr. hor as tlie nature of Ftinle weather, lyeth not in a showre 
or tivo of rain; hut in an iiu'lination tliercto of luanv dayes together; 
So tlie nature of War, eonsisteth not in actuall fighting; but in the 
known (Ii.^position thereto, during all the time there is no assurance 
to the eontrarv. All other time i.s Pea(’E. 

\\ hatsocvei' tliercfoic is consequent to a time of Warre, where 
eyriy man is Kneiny to every man; the same is consequent to the 
lime, wherein men live without other security, than what their own 
strenglh, and their own invonlion shall furnish them withall. In 
sneii condition, there is no place for Industry; because the fruit 
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thereof Ls uncertain: and consequently no Culture tlie Kartfi 
no ^avugation, nor use of the commodities that may Oo iuit)ort<-.i 
y . cji; no comnujdious Building; no Iivstrumcnts of moviru^, nnd 
lemoving such things as require much force; no Knowledge of the 
Ucfi of tne Karth; no account of Time; no Arts; no Leiteis; no 
.^ociety; anti wliicii IS worst of all, eontiiuiall feare, and dan-'cr 

amVshortsolitary, poore, nasty, hrutish, 

It may seem strange to some man, tiiat has not well wi'i.'liccl 
these things; tiiat Nature should tlms dissociate, and render ^ueu 

destroy one aiiotlier; and lie mav tlierefore. not 
tru.sting to this Inference, made from the Bassions; desire i,ethans 
to have the same confirmed hy Experience. J,et him tlKMciol" 
consider with himselfe, when taking a journev, he armes himselfe 
and seeks to go well accompanied; uhen going to sleep, lie lochs 
his dores; when even m his house he locks his chests and tins 
when lie hnowes there bee Lawes, and pnhlike (JHieeis/armed to 
revenge all injuries shall bee done him; what opinion he lia.s of’lhs 
e low subjects, wheo lie rides armed; (*f Ids fell<nv ('iti/.ens, when h" 

chc!'sL'''' 1 )o7a’ '"'‘"Vh servant.s, when be locks Ins 

chesty Doe^ he not tl.ere as much accuse mankind hy his action- 

it li?e 

Sin V ' ^ assions of man, are in themselves no 

tni tl the Actions, that jiroceed fr<,m those Bas.Mon- 

ill tiny know a Law that forhids them; winch till Lawi's be m id ’« 
tl.ey cannot know; nor can any Law be made, till tin; 1 av 
upon the Person that shall make it. ‘ ‘ 

It may peradventure be tliought, tiiere w'as never such a time 
nor condition of warre as this; and 1 believe it was nevi-r -enci div 
bo, over all the world: but Ibere are many places, where tl.cv live 
> HJW. I -01 the savage jjeojile in manv places of A/fter.ra exccoi 
tJie government of small Fandlie.s, the concord whereof dependeth 
o^ij naturall lust, have no government at all; and live at this dav 
.1 that biuti.-.h manner, as J said before. Jfow.-oevi'r it mav be 
peiceivcd what manner of life there would he, where thVre utV • no 
( ornmon i ower to feare; hy tJie manner of life, whif-lj men that 

lidm m a ^ government, use to degenera, J 

Jbit tliough there Irui never been anv time, wherein partir-ul.r 

men wm-e m a condition of warre one again.^t another vet in a i 

Jnderc^h'""’ ^'^'J'^ons of Soveraigne antJ.orit v. beeause d (hd 

Po^ ompnmall jealousies, and’ m tlic stale a. 'l 

jiosiurc fji l.» tu jiator.s; baviiiL' their nu ■ - 

.41 . iiujr we.lpon.s pij titiji.f and t le r 

u n, n 'r '"‘;= '!■«■ jori.s ('uTis,,,,;; 

■f.>.Sr 

onow'fr;;!;] ‘''“''''‘“■■’'yf ti,c-ir.sui,j,-.ts; n,,.,,.,i>., 

particular men.' a<.c„..,,,a,.ic.r lire l.il.crly „1 
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o '■Po tliis warvJ of every man against every man, this also is conse¬ 
quent; tiiat nothing can be Unjust. The notions of Right and 
Wrong, Justice and Injust,ice have there no place. Where there is 
no common Power, there i.s no Law: where no Law, no Injustice. 
Force, and Frau<l, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. Justice, 
and Injustice are none of the Faculties neither of tlic Body, nor 
Mind. If they were, they miglit be in a man that were alone in the 
world, as well as his Senses, and Passions. They are Qualities, that 
rc'latc to men in Society, not in Solitude. It is consequent also to 
the same eon<lition, that there he no Propriety, no Dominion, no 
Mine an<l Thine, distinct; hut onely that to be every mans, that he 
can get; and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for tlie 
ill condition, which man by meer Nature is actually placed in; 
though witli a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly in the 
Passion.s, f>artly in his Reason. 

The Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; 
Dc‘.siro of such things as arc necessary to commodious living; and 
a Dope by their Industry to obtain them. And Reason suggc,steth 
convenient Articles of Peace, upon which men may be drawn to 
ngreement. I’hesc Articles, are they, which otherwise arc called 
the I^awes of Nature: whereof I shall S[)eak more particularly, in 
the two follo\\'ing Cliaptcrs. 


CHAP. XIV 


Of (he first and second Naturall L.\wes, and of Contracts 
d’liE RnniT Of Nature, which Writers commonU' call Jtis 

V 

XatHralr, is the Liherty each man hath, to use his own ])owcr, as 
he will liimselfe, for tlje preservation of his own Nature; that is 
to say, of his own Life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which 
in his own Judgement, and Reason, lice shall conceive to be the 
a})test means therctinto. 

By Liueuty, is understood, according to the proper signiHcation 
of the \vt)rd, the absence of e.xtcrnall Impediments: wliich Impedi¬ 
ments, may oft take away part of a mans power to do what hoc 
wouhi; but cannot hiiuler him from using the jiower left liim, 
according as liis judgement, and reason sliall dictate to liim. 

A Law Of Nature, {Lex Naturaiis,) is a Precept, or gencrall Rule, 
found out by Reasem, by which a man is forbidt.lcu to do, tliat, 
which is destructive of his life, or taketh away the means of preserv¬ 
ing the same; and to omit, that, by which he tliinkcih it may bo 
best ]>K'served. For thoiigh they tliat speak of this subject, use to 
confound ,/ms, ami Lc.r, liigkt and Law; yet they ought to be 
distinguished; because Right, consisteth in liberty to do, or to 
foi beai e; ^\ hercas L.vw, dcterminetli, and bintleth to one of them: 
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so that Law, and Ui^ht, differ as much, as Oljlijjal.itm, and Libel^'♦■ 
which in one and llie same matUr arc inconsijiirnt. 

And because tlic condition of Man, (ae hath been declared in tlie 
precedent ( haptcr) is a condition of Warre of everv *)ne against 
every one; in which case every one is f^overned by his own Itt'^ison- 
and there is iujtiiin<r he can make use of, that inay n<jt be a licli) 
unto him, in preserving bis life against his cnemyes; It followeth, 
that in swell a condition, every man has a fLyiit to everv llnii''- 
e\ en to one anothers body. And therefore, as long as tliis naturali 
Kight of every man to every thing endureth, there can be no security 
to any man, (liow strong or wise soever lie be,) of living out the time 
whicli Nature <iidinarily alioweth men to live. .Anffcon-^eoaentlv 
It js a precept, or general! rule of Reason, That tven, man. onnht to 
tndiaronr / ^ace. as farre as he has /mpe of ^Maining it ; and when 
/le camio/ obtain li, that he rruiy seek, and use, all helps, and adraniaaes 
oj jf 'Jrre J be tirst branch of whicli J^ule, containcth the tirst 
and h uruhuncnt al! Law of Nature; which is, to seek Peace, and fo/ioir 

o' 0 “^' J^ccajnd, the sumine of the Right of Nature; which is 

Ui/ fill me ft/IS ive to fiejeud our selves, * 

From this Fundaiiientall Law of Nature, bv wliich men are 
commanded to endeavour Rcace, i.s derived this .swotid Law Thai 
a nuin he trill na/, ivhen others are so too, as far re-forth^ as for'Peace 
and difence oj himselje he shall think it ziecessan/, to latf down this rinhi 
to all things : and be contented with so much liberty against other men, 
as he would allow otlaw men against himselfe. J-'or as tony as every 
man holdetli this Right, of doing any tiling he liketli; so loin' are 
all men in the condition of Warre. Rut if other men will noT lav- 
down tlicir Light, as well as he; then tliere is no Reason for any 
one,^ to dove.-^i himselfe of his: For that were to e.xposc liimselfe 
to rey, (wlm-h no inari is bound to) ratlier than to dispose him.selfo 
to eaee. I his is that Law of the (ms,.ell; Whatsoever you require 
that others should do to you, (hat do ye to them. And that' Law of all 
luoii, Qi/fjfi tifji fu:n 7 ion filleri na J'eccriji 

To iay dojear a mams Pight to any thing, is to devest himselfe of the 
Liberty, o[ hindnng another of the benclit of Ids own Ri-lit to the 
name. I'<.r be that renouncetli, or passelli away his Right, giveth 
not to any oilier man a ILglit winch he ba<i not before* because 
Jiere i.s nothing to which every man bad not Right hy Nature* 
but onely standet . out of his way. that he may enjoy his own 
onginall Light, uiihout hindrance from him; not witiiout liindraiice 
from another. .So that the effcc*t whicli redoundctli to one man 
by amniier mans defect of Right, is but so much diminution of 
jrnfjedirjKMitrf to the use uf his own ori^inall 

Jtigbf i.s layd aside, either by simj.Iy Renmincing it; or-by 
liansfernng it to another. Ry .Simply RL.NOUNci.vn; 
he care.s not to whom the benefit tliereof redoundedh JW 
Ifi.w.SKLKiiiNn; wlicii fio ititendetli the benefit thereof to soine 
certain jicrson, or jiersijri.s. And when a man hath in either manner 
abandoned, or granted away his Right; then is he said to be 
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the Right; as in buying and selling with ready moini; or exchan^^ 
of goods, or lands; and it may be delivered some timt? after. ^ 
one t)f the CsDntiactois, mav'^ do!iv(‘r the ^I'lniig c‘oiilractc<l 
for on liis part, and leave the other to perform his part at some 
determinate time after, and in llie mean tiintj be trust eel; and then 
the Contract on liis part, i.s called 1»act. or Covi-:n.\n f Or botli 
f)arts rnay contract now, to performe hereafter: in wliicdi (‘ases. ho 
that is to performe in time to come, being trusted, liis fierfortuanco 
IS called Keapiiu) nf /VomiV, or Faith; and the favliti*>' of perfor¬ 
mance (if it be voluntary) Viofatum of Faith. 

WJien the transferring of liight. is not unit null; but one of the 

parties transferreth, in ho[>e to gain tliereby friendship, or servieo 

from anotlier, (jr from his friends; or in hope to gain the reputation 

of Llianty, or Magnanimity; or to deliver lii.s mind from the pain 

of eoinpas^ion; or in hope of reward in heaven; Tliis is not Coniract 

but Gift, Free-oift, Grace: whicli words signilic one and the 
fiame thing. 

Signes of Contract, are either Er.prf^s^r, or htj Inference. Kx- 
presso, are words spoken witli understanding of what they signifie: 
And such words are eitlier of tfie time Present, or a-j FGive 

/ Crri/if / hive. (Even, 1 have Granted, / will that thi^ be yours Or 

of the future; as, / null Give, I will 6Vanf .• which words of the 
future, are caileri IhtOMiSE. 

Signes by Interence, are sometimes tlie consequence of Words- 
sometnnes the conseijuence of Silence; sometimes tlie eonsec.uenec 
uf Actions; sometimes the eonsequence of Forbearing an Action; 
and generally a signe by Inference, of any Contract, is whats.wver 
suMiciently argues tlie will of the Conti'axitor. 

Words alone, if they be of tlie time to come, aiul contain a bare 
pronii.se, are an insuflieient signe of a Free-gift and therefore not 
ob igatory For if they he of the time to Come, as. To morrow / 
i/a ( Give, they arc a signe I liavc not given yet, uixl conseinjent 1 y 
hat my right is not transferrerl, hnt remainetli till 1 transferre i't 
hy some other Act. But if tlie word.s l,c of tfic time I’rcseiit or 
i ast, a.s, / hire fftven, or do y ire to be drlivcred to morrow then is’my 
to inorrow.s Riglit given away to day; and tiiat liy tlie vertue 
t le words, tln>ugh tliorci were no at tier ar^urnont f)f mv will. Ariel 
there i.s a great cJillerence in the signification of tlie.s.-'wtinjs I',Jo 
hoe In urn esse cra.% and CVa.<r daho- that is, between / will that this 
he fhtne to rnrwrow, ami, / iviU yivc it thee to rmwrow ; lo,,- tlie n'ort> 

Ivoll, m the fornHu- manner of S[)eecli. sigriilies an act of llu; >Mli 
resent; but in the l.iter, it .signiiie.s a promi.se of an act of the will 
lo f.xnnc: and tiieicfore the h.rmcr words, lieiim of the Credent 
transferre a future rigid; the later, that be of tin- l’\Uure. tninsferio 
nothing. But if ihere be otlier signe.s of tlm Will to transferre a 
Bight, hcsidi-s Words; then, tliough the gift Ik- Free, yet hiay tlie 
Biglit he undcrsto->d to passe by words of tlie future: 'as if a' in an 
I^ropouiKl a Jh-ize to him that comes (list to tie- end of a race 'I’he 
gift hi Free; and thougii tlie u'ords be of the Future, yet tlie Ui-lit 
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jc\sseth: for if* he would not have his words so be understood^ he 
should not have let them runne. 

In Contracts, the right passeth, not onely where the words are 
of the time Present, or Past; but also where they are of the Future: 
because all Contract is mutuall translation, or change of Right; 
and therefore he that promiseth onely, because he hath already 
received the benefit for which he promiseth, is to be umlerstood as 
if he intcndcfl the Right should j)asse: for unlessc he had been 
content to have his words so understood, the other would not have 
performed his part first. And for that cause, in buying, and selling, 
and otlicr acts of Contract, a Promise is equivalent to a Cov'cnant; 
and therefore obligatory. 

He that per for met li first in the case of a Contract, is said to 
Murit that which he is to receive by tiic performance of tlie otlicr; 
and he hath it as Due. Also when a Prize is propoundt*d to many, 
which is to be given to him onely that winncth; or inony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it: though this 
be a Pice gift; yet so to Win, or so to Catcli, is to JfcriV, and to have 
it as I)rE, For tlic Right is transferrecl in the Ih'opoiinding of the 
Prize, and in tlirou'ing (lown the mony; though it be not deter¬ 
mined to whom, but bv tlio Event of tlie contention. Rut there is 
between tlieso two sorts of Merit, this difTcrcnce, tliat Tn Contract, 
I Merit by vertue of my own power, aiul the Contractors need; 
but in tliis case of Free gift, I arn enabled to Merit onely bv the 
benignity of the Giver: In Contract, I merit at the Contractors 
Iiaml that he should dejiart with lus right; In tliis case of Gift, 
I Merit not that the giver should part with his right; but that when 
he lias parted with it, it should be mine, rather than anothers. And 
this I think to be tlie meaning of that distinctioii of the Schoolcs, 
between Mcrifurn rongraf, and Mcriium conditjni. For God 
Almighty, liaving promised Paiailise to those men (hoodwinkt with 
enrnall desires,) that can walk through tliis w'orld according to the 
Jh’eee{)ts, and Limits jirescriboel l>y him; they say, he that shall so 
walk, shall Merit l^a^ldise Kr congruo. Rut because no man can 
demand a right to it, by his own Righteousnessc, or any other 
power in hiniselfe, but by the Free Grace of God orielv: they sav. 
no man can Meiit Paradise e.c condtgno. This I sav, I think is the 
meaning of that distinction; but because Disjmteis do not agree 
upon the signification of tlieir owm termes of .Art, longer than it 
serves tlieir turn; I will not affirme any thing of tlicir moaning; 
onely this 1 say; when a gift is given indefinitr ly, as a prize to bo 
contenderl for, ho that winneth iMeritetli, ami may elaiine the Prize 
as Due. 

If a Covenant be made, wherein neitlicr of the partie.s performe 
presently, but trust one another; in the comliticui of nicer Nature, 
(which ^ a condition of War re of every man against every man,) 
upon any reasonable snspitimi, it is V'oyd: Rut if there be a common 
Power set over them both, with right and force siiflicient to compell 
pel foi nianee; it is nut Voyd. For he that performetU first, has no 
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assurance the other will performe after; because the ^onds of woi^l ^ 
are too weak to bridle mens ambition, avarice, an^rer, and other 
Pas.sions, withotit the feare of some coerceive Power; wliich in tlie 
condition of meer Nature, where all men are ecjuall, and judges of 
the justnesse of their own fears, cannot possibly be supposed. ^ And 
therefore he which performeth first, does but betray hiiiisclfe to hi.s 
enemy; contrary to the Ri^ht (he can never abandon} of dcfcndin<if 
his life, and means of liviii". 

Put in a civill e.state, where there i.s a Power set up to con.strain 
those that would otherwi.se violate their faith, that feare is no more 
rtasonahle, and for that cause, he which by the Co\’cnant i.s to 
perform fir.st, is obliged Sf) to do, 

Phe cause of feare, which maketh such a C’ovenant invalid, must 
be alwayes something arising after tlie Covenant made; as some nevv 
fact or other signe of the^Will not to performe: it cannot 

make the Covenant voyd. For tluit whicli could not liindci a man 

from promi.sing, ought not to be admittexj as a hindrance of per¬ 
forming. ^ 

He that transferreth any Right, tran.sfericth the .Means of enjov- 
ing it, as farre as iyeth in his power. As lie that sellelh hand.'is 
under',!ood to transferre the Herbage, and \\ hat soever growes upon 
It; Nor can he that sells a .Mill turn away the Stream that drives it. 
And they tliat ^ive to a man the of government in Sove- 

raignty, me understood to give him tlie right <»f Icvving monv to 
maintain Souldicrs; and of appointing .MaLUStrates for the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice, 

To make Covenants with bruit Beasts, is irnjiossible; bee ause 
not understaiKhng our speech, they undei^tand not, nor accept of 
any tran.slation of Jtight; nor can translate any Poght to another; 
•iihI vvitliout iiiuluall acceptation, there is no CAjveiiant. 

I 0 make C<>venant with Cod, is im|)o.s.sibIc, but by -Mediation 
of eueb as (,(>d sj>caketh to, either liy Revelation sujiernaturall. or 
hy lii.s Lieutenants that govern under him, and in liis Name: Fur 
otlierwise we know not whether our ('ovenanis he accepted, or not. 

. nd therefore they that \ ow any thing eontrarv to anv law of 
Nature, \ ow in vain; as being a thing unjust to pay siich \'ow. 
-and if It be a thing cominandtxl by the J^aw of Nature it is not 
tije \ ovv', but the Law that binds tlicm. 

ihe matter, or subject of a Covenant, is alwaves Hornet hint; that 
falletli under deli tan at ion; (For to Covenant, is an act of tin- Will- 
that ].s to say an act, and the last act, of ileliberat ion ;) an<l is there¬ 
fore a vvayes understood to lie Something to come; and whicli is 
juuge(J l(jr liini that Covenantetli, to 

And therefore, to pronii.se Dial wiiieh is known to be Impo.ssible, 

IS no Covenant. Put if that prove imjiossilile afterwards which 
before was llmught possilile, tiie Covenant is vali-l, and bindctli 
though not to the tlnng it selfe.) yet to tlie value; or, if iliat alsil 
Ijc impossible, to the unfeigned endeavour of performing us much 
as IS possiblo: fur to nioro no man can he obliged* 
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'“Alon aro of their Covenants two waves; by Performing; 

or by being Forgiven. J^’or Performance, is the naturall end of 
obligation; and t’orgivenesse, the restitution of liberty; as being a 
re-transferring of that Right, in which tlic obligation consisted. 

Covenants eritred into by fear, in tbe condition of mecr Nature, 
are obligatory- For example, if 1 Covenant to pay a ransornc, or 
service for inv life, to an enemy; I am bound bv it. For it is a 
Contract-, wherein one receivetb tlie benefit of life; the other is to 
reocivc niony. or service for it; and consequently, where no other 
Law (n,s in the condition, of meer nature) forf>iddcth the performance, 
the Covenant is valid. I’hereforc Prisoners of warre, if trusted 
with the payment of their Ransomo, are oblige<l to pay it: And if a 
weak or Prince, make a disadvantageous peace with a stronger, for 
feare; he is bound to keep it; uni esse (as hath been sayd before) 
there ariseth some new, and just cause of feare, to renew the war. 
And even in Common-wcaltlis, if I be forced to redeem my sclfe 
from a I'hcefe by promising iiim monv, I am bound to pay it, till 
tbe Civill Law discliargo me. For whatsoever 1 may lawfully do 
V itbout Obligation, tlie same I may lawfully Covenant to do 
throngfi feare: and what I lawfully Covenant, I cannot lawfully 
1)1 oak. 

A former Covenant makes vovtl a later. For a man that hath 
passed away his Right to one man to day, hath it not to passe 
to morrow to another: and therefore the later promise passeth no 
Riglit, but is null. 

A Covenant not to defend my selfe from force, by force, isalwayes 
voyd. For (as I have shcwe<l before) no man can transferre, or lay 
down his Riglit to save himsclfe from Dcatli, Wounds, and Imprison¬ 
ment, (the avoyding whereof is the onely End of laying down any 
Right, and therefore the promise of not resisting force, in no Cove¬ 
nant transferreth any right; nor is obliging. For though a man may 
Covenant thus, Uvlesse I do so, or so, kill me; he cannot Covenant 
thus, fjnle-'^se I do so, or so, / will not resist you, irhen you come to 
kill me. For man by nature chooseth the lesser evill, which is 
danger of death in resisting; rather than the greater, which is 
eortain an<l present death in not resisting. And this is grantexi 
to be true by all men, in that they lead Criminals to Execution, and 
Prison, with armctl men, notwitlistanding that such Criminals have 
consented to the Law, I>v which they arc condemned. 

% 4 

A Covenant to accuse ones sclfe, without assurance of partlon, is 
likewise invalide. For in the condition of Nature, where every 
mail is Judge, tliere is no jJnee for Accusation: and in tlic Civill 
State, the Accusation is ft)llowed with Punishment; whicli being 
Force, a man is not obliged not to resist. The same is also true, 
of the Accusation of those, by wbosc Condemnation a man falls into 
iniserv'; as of a lAathcr, Wife, or Ijencfactor. 

b\:»r the Testimony of such an Accuser, if it be iu)t willingly given, 
is pra'sumed to be corrupted by Nature; and therefore not to be 
received: and where a mans Tcstimou 3 ' is not to be credited, lie is 
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r^nii^tcf!” 1 ^ upon Tortur<j, arc not to Th^ 

reputed as lestimonieg. For Torture is to be usci but as means of 

conjecture an.I l.pht. in the farther examination, an.l sraarcl. oj 

tdn, ti ‘7^*^ ^^ c-onfess(-d, tciKleth to tbo &l.so of 

mn that is lorturcd; not to the informing of tf.o Torturers; and 

therefore ought not to iiave the credit of a sutheient IV^stiinonv 
for whether he deliver hirnsolfe by true, or false Accusation, lie .!oes 
It by tlie l?ight of preserving his own life. 

toTv**! 'Vords, being (as J have fornierlv noted) too wenk 

to liold men to the performance of tlieir Covenants; there are in 

^ro citroV'a''Vo Ire'7t\" strengthen it. And tho.se 

< cither a I care of the consequence of breaking tlieir word; or a 

» ory, or I iidc in appearing not to need to breake it 'rhis l iter 

0 , 1 ". ;""oTuv‘r;; e.speeiallv i,l tlU 

Lrea or sensual! Ideasure; which'are the 

hear whllrr^^^ ^ '>e reckoned upon, is 

rf i ’• very generall Object.s: one. The Power 

Power xnt tt« f t^'e.se two. though the former be the greater 
The Peare of thr'f commonly tlie greater l-eare. 

The HteZ athT/" of man before Civill .Society.' 

It not so; at least not place enough, to keci) men 

to their proin^e.s; because in the condition of mrer Xatu e ttn- 
mequahty of Power i.s not discerneij, but by tlie event of Ikute]]' 

So that before the time of Civil) .Societv or O. V\ J 

thereof liv W-.rrr. tiw>.-xx : .1 • ‘^ncici; . 01 in tlio interruption 

JWe aereer! ,in ’ / ' 1 strengthen a Covenant of 

laist or other st;ong desire, bu^"! 

as a i<eyen;i;. 

> J nc ic^trcih: VNhich n/j f^r 1/ j' 

jUhd to n rromUe.-, hy wh(rh he that promiseth.'f^iynili^^lh'^thaJ^^^ 

lie,,., m I,.Ip „„ ,^ 

«lm.h evc-ry on-.. ns,-,l.i..l,ia <>«adidigi,,n,\laa\hVf““L^^^^^^^^^ 

laith miLUil be tin- greatfa*. oic.iKing 

\W tins It apjiear.s. tliat an Oath taken accordin-' to aiiv oi!w.,- 
horine. or Kite, then ids. that swearc-th. i.s in vain■^;nd' no (k , !- 

K nZ^f' t’"'" “'cn have .sometimes used to swear by their 

Kings, for fe.are *>,- llaftery; yet they would liave i) t her<-by undZI 
^>tood, tiiey attributed to them Oivino honour. Ami that s^..! 
.innccp.sanly by Cfui. i.s but p.opbaning of his name; and Sw''-n 

but'IiM^^'’ ”1 common discourse, is mk Sw.-arir r 

but an impious Custome, gotten by to., much velicmcncc of talk! 
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' ' It appears -also, that the Oath addes nothing to the Obligation. 
For a Covenant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath, as much as witli it: if unlawdull, bindeth not at all; though 
it be confirmed with an Oath. 


CHAP, XV 

Of other Latves of Nature 

P^OM that law of Nature, by whicli we are obliged to transferre 
to another, such Rigids, as being retained, hinder the peace of 
Mankind, there followeth a Third; which is tliis, That men performe 
their Cot:enants made : without which. Covenants are in vain, and 
but Phnpty words; and the Right of all men to all things remaining, 
wee are still in the condition of Warro. 

And in thb law of Nature, consisteth the Fountain and Originall 
of Justice. P’or where no Covenant hath preceded, there hath no 
Rigid been transferred, and every man has right to every tiling; 
and consequently, no action can be Unjust. Rut when a Covenant 
is made, then to lireak it is XJnjusti And the dehnition of iNlUSTicE, 
is no other than the md Performance of Covenant. And whatsoever 
is not Unjust, is Jusi. 

But because Covenants of inutuall trust, where there is a feare 
of not performance on cither part, (as hath been said in the former 
Chajitcr,) are invalid; though the Originall of Justice be the making 
of Covenants; yet Injustice actually there can be none, till tlic 
cause of such feare be taken away; which w'hile men are in the 
natuiall condition of Warre, cannot be done. Therefore before the 
names of Just, and Unjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive Power, to com pell men equally to the performance of their 
Covenants, by the terrour of s{>me punishment, greater than tlie 
benelit they e.xjiect by the breach of their Covenant; and to make 
good that J’ropricty, which by mutuall Contract men acquire, in 
recoin pence' of the univcrsall Right they abandon; and such power 
tlierc is none before the erection of a Common-wcaltli. And this 
is also to be gathered out of the ordinal v deli nit ion of Justice in the 
Sclioc'les; P'or tliey say. that Jm^tiee i6’ the constant ll ill oj giving 
if) every men his own. And therefore where there is no Own^ that is, 
no l*ropriety, there is no Injustice; and wlicrc there is no cocrccive 
Power erected, tliat i.s, w'here there is no Common-wealth, there is 
no I’ropricty; all men having Right to all things: Therefore where 
there is no Common-wealth, there nothing is b'njust. So that tho 
nature of .Justice, consisteth in keeping of valiil Covenants: but 
the ViTlidity of Ctivenants begins not but with the Constitution of a 
('ivill Power, sutbeient to eompell men to keep them: And then it 
is also that Projaicty begins. 

Tlic k'oole liath sayd iii liis heart, there is no such thing as Justice; 
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and sometimes also with his tonpue; seriously alleapiii;^, that cver\^ 
mans conservation, and contentment, beinp committed to liis own 
care, there could be no reason, why every man miplit not do what 
he thought conduced thereunto; and therefore also to make, or lutt 
make; keep, or not keep Covenants, was not against Reason, wlien 
it conduceci to ones benefit. He docs not therein deny, that there 
be Covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, sometimes 
kept; and that such breach of them may be called Injtistic(‘. and 
the observance of them Justice; hut he questioneth. Miicthcr 
Injustice, taking away the fcjire of Cod, (for the same K(m>1c hatli 
said in his heart there is no Cod,} may not sometimes stand witli that 
Reason, w'hich dictateth to every man his own good; and par¬ 
ticularly then, when it condiicetirto sucli a benefit, as shall put a 
man in a condition, to neglect not (uielv the ilispraise, and icvilintrs, 
hut al.so the power of other men. Tlie Kingdome of Cod is gottcii 
by violence: hut what if it coultl he gotten by iiniust violence? 
were it against Reason so to get it, when it is im[)ossil>lo to receive 
hurt l>y it ? and if it he not against Reason, it is not against Justi<*c: 
or else Justice Ls not to Ije approved for gofxl. From such reasoning 
as this, Siiccessfull wickednesse hath obtained the name of VerlueT 
and some that in all other things have disallowed the violation of 
Faith; yet have allowed it, when it is for tlie getting of a Kingdome. 
And the Heathen that believed, tfiat Saturn was deposed by his .son 
Jv/tilrr, helievetl nevertlielesse the same Jupitrr to be tin*'avenger 
of Injustice: Somewliat like to a piece of Law in CoAv.v Coinnien. 
taries on Litlefon; where he saves. If the right Hciic of the Crown 
hea1tainfe/l of Treason; yet the Cro\V*n sliall descend lo Idm. aiul 
ro i«A7/7wtc the Atteynder be voyd: From wliieh instances a man will 
very [>roiio to inforrc; that \^heri th(^ Himic ufiparont of a 
<l(ime, shall kill him tliat is in posse.ssicjn, though iii.s fatlier; you 
may call it Injustice, or by what other name von will; vet it can 
never be against Reason, seeing all the vtjhmtary act Urns of men 
t(-nd to the; I)erielit of tlieinselves; and those actions arc most 
Rcasonal)Ic, that coruluce most to their ends. This S[)ccious 
reasoning is neverthelesse false. 

bor the questi*jn is not of promises mutuall. wiicro tiiere is no 
security of performance on cither side; as wlum there is im Ci\ill 
Rower erectcsl over the parties promising; for such pnmiiscs are !ir> 
ts.venants: lint citfier where one of the parties has perfornu'd 
already; or where tliere Ls a Rower to make him perhuiiic; there 
IS the que-sfion wlielher it he against reason, that is. against the 
benefit of the other to perf..rmc, or not. And I say if is not against 
rfic'ison. For tiie manifestati(ni whereof, we arc to consider; l-’irst. 
that wlien a man dtdh a tiling, v'hich not wit hstanding any thing 
can he foreseen, and reckone<J on, tenrleth to his own dcstruetiom 
howsoever some accident wliich he could not I'.xjicct, arrivings; mav 
turne it to his benefit; yet such events ifi, not mak(‘ it n‘as(7nahly 
or wisely done, Seeondly, that in a conditkm of Warre, wherein 
every man to every man, for want of a common I'ower to 
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keep them alA in awe, is an Enemy, there is no man can hope by liis 
own strength, or wit, to defend liimsclfe from destruction, without 
the help of Confederates; where every one expects the sanje defence 
by tlie Confederation, that any one else does: and therefore ho 
w'hich declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that hel[) him, 
can in reason expect no other means of safety, than ^vliat can be hacl 
from hi.s own .single Power. He therefore that br&ikotli his Cc»ve- 
nant, and consequently declarcth that he think.s he may with 
reason do so. cannot be received into any Societv, that \inite them¬ 
selves for Peace and Defence, but by the errour of them that receive 
him; nor wlien he Ls received, be retayned in it, without seeing the 
danger of their errour; whicli errours a man cannot reasonably 
reckon upon as the means of his security: and therefore if he be 
left, or cast out of ^Society, he perislieth; and if he live in Society, 
it is by tiie errours of f)ther men, wliicli he could not foresee, nor 
reckon u])on; and consequently against the reason of his preserva¬ 
tion; and so, as all men that contriljute not to his ticstruction, 
forbcirr him onely out of ignorance of what is gootl for themselves. 

As for the Instance of gaining the secure and pcr[)etual felicity 
of Heaven, by any v\ay; it is frivolous: there being but one way 
i!naginal)lc; and that Is not breaking, but keejiing of Covenant. 

And for the other Instance of attaining Soveraignty by Itebellion; 
it is manifest, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot 
reasonably be expected, but rather the contrary; and because 
by gaining it so, otliers are taught to gain the same in like manner, 
the attempt thereof i.s against reason. Justice thorefure. that is to 
say. Keeping of Covenant, is a Rule of Reason, by which we are 
forbidden to do any thing destructive to our life; and consequently 
a Kaw of Nature. 

There be some that proceed further; and will not have tlic Law 
of Naturi*, to be tho.se Rules which conduce to the preserv.ation 
of mans life on earth; but to the attaining of an eternall felicity 
after death; to which they think the breach of Covenant may 
conduce; and conseipiently be just and reasonable; (sucli are they 
that think it a work of merit to kill, or depose, or rebeil against, 
tlic yoveraigne l^ower constituted over them by their own consent.) 
Put because there is no naturall knowledge of mans estate after 
dcatli; much le.sse of the reward that is then to be given to breach 
(d Faith; but onely a beliefe grounded upon other mens saying, 
tliat they know it .siipernaturally, or that they know those, that knew 
them, that knew otfier.s, that knew it supernal urall v; ISreach of 
iouth cannot be called a Precept of J^easoii, t>r Nature. 

Otliers. that allow for a Law of Nature, the* keeping of Faith, do 
nevertlu'lesse make exception of certain persons; as Hcietiqucs, 
and sucli as use not to i>erforme their Covenant to others: .And this 
also is* against reason. For if any fault of a man, bo sufVicient to 
tii.scharge our Covenant made; the .same ought in reason to have 
been sutlicient to luive hindred the making of it. 

The names of .lust, and injust, when they are attributed to Men, 
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Biirnifie one tlnnj^; and when they are attributed to Art wins another* 
jVhen they arc attributed to .Men. tfiey si;?nirie ('onbvrniilv or 
inconfonnity of .Manners, to Ueason, liut when thev arc attri¬ 
buted to Actions, they sii^mifie tlie Conformity or 1 nconfoimitv 
to Reason, not of .Manners, or manner of life, but of partii ular 
Actiotis. A Just man tlierefore, is lie that taketh all the care he 
can, tliat his Actions may be all dust: and an Unjust man, is lie 
lat neglectetb it, .And such men are more often in oiir I.antfuaye 
stilcd by the names of Riglitcous, and Unrigliteons; then Just, and 
Lnjust; though tlie meaning be tlie same. Therefore a RiLditeous 
man, docs not lose tliat Title, by one. or a few unjust Acimiis that 
proceed from sudden Passion, or mistake of Tilings, or Persons: 
nor tJotjs an L nnghteons man. lose liis cliaractor. for such Actions 
as he does, or forbeares to do, for feare: because liis Will is not 
framed by the Justice, but by the apparent benefit of what he is to 
do J hat which gives to l.umane Actions the relish of Justice, is a 
certain .Noblencsse or Gallantnesse of courage, (rarciy found.) 
>y which a man scorns to l>c beholding for the contentment of his 
ifc to fraud, or breach of promise. 'I'l.is Justice of the Manners. 

IS tliat which IS ine^^int, wliere Justice i.s called a \ crtue: and 
injustice a V ice. 

Put the Justice of Actions denominates men, not Just. 

and the Injustice of tlie same, (which is also called Injurv ) gives 
them but the name of Guilt,/. ■' ' ^ 

Manners, is the di.sjiosition, or aptitude to 
o Injurie, and is Injustice before it proceed to Act; and wit bout 
supposing any nidividuall person injured. Put the Injustice of 
an Action, (that is to say Injury,) supposeth an individual! person 
InjurcMl; namely him. to whom the Uovenanl was made- And 
therefore many times the injury i.s received by one man, wlicn the 
dammage redoundeth to anotlier. As when tlie Master com- 
mandefli lus servant to give rnony to a .stranger; if it be not done 
he ln)ury ,s done to the .Master, whom he had before Uovenanted 
to dammage redoundeth to the stranger, to whom ho 

had no Obligation; and tlienJore could not Injure him. Ami so 
also in (<»mmon-wealths, private men may remit to one another 
their debts; but not robberies or other yiorcriee-s. whereby they are 
r-n< ammaged; because the detaining of Debt, is an Injure to iUom- 

a!:nmU::Ur,i^^^ 

WTnatsoeyor is done to a man, conformable to his r.wn ^Vill 
signified to the doer, is no Injury to him. For if be liiat doeth it, 
hath not passed away hts original! right to do wliat he please by 
Home Anfc<er ent Covenant, tiu-re i.s no breach of a.venant: and 
therefore no rijury <lone him. And if he I.ave; then his Will u, 

icain u-mg signified, i.s a release of 1],at ('ovenaut; ^nd .s*> 

a^ruii there is fio Injurv <J<>ne liifu. 

Juki ice of Actions is by Writers diviital inio C.mvudalh r. uml 
D,^rtbul,ve: and the former they say eoi..si.stetl, in ,,ro,,o,tion 
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ArithmeticaU; the later in proportion Geometricall. Commutative 
therefore, they place in the equality of value of the things contracted 
for; And Distributive, in the distribution of equall benefit, to men 
of equall merit. As if it were Injustice to sell dearer than we buy; 
or to give more to a man than he merits. The value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Ayjpetite of the Contractors: 
and therefore the just value, is that which they be contented to 
give. And Merit (besides that which is by Covenant, wdiere the 
performance on one part, meriteth the performance of the other 
part, and falls under Justice Commutative, not Distributive,) is 
not due by Justice; but is rewarded of Grace onely. And therefore 
this tlistinction, in the sense wherein it useth to be expounded, is not 
right. To .sjicak properly. Commutative Justice, is the Justice of 
a Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, in Ihiying, and 
Selling; Hiring, and Letting to Hire; Lending, and Borrowing; 
Exchanging, Ihirtering, and other acts of Contract. 

And Distributive Justice, the Justice of an Arbitrator; that is 
to say, the act of defining what is Just. Wherein, (I 
by them that make him Arbitrator.) if he perforrac his Trust, he is 
said to distribute to every man his own: and this is indeed Just 
Distribution, and may be' called (though improperly) Distributive 
Justice: but more properly Equity; which also is a Law of Nature, 
as shall be shewn in due phice. 

As Justice dependeth on Antecedent Covenant; so does 
(iR.\TiTi;j)E depend on Antecedent Grace; that is to say, Antccedcnt- 
EreeJJift: and is the fourth Law of Nature; which may be con¬ 
ceived in this Forme, That a man ivhkh rcceiveth Benajit from another 
of mcer Grace, Endeavour that he which (jiveth it, have no reasonahle 
cause to repent him of his good wdL For no man giveth, but with 
intention of Good to himselfe; because Gift is Voluntary; and of 
all Vohintaiy Acts, the Object is to every man hh own Good; of 
which if men see they shall be frustrated, there will be no beginning 
t)f benevolence, or trust; nor consequently of rnutuall lielj); nor of 
reconciliation of one man to another; and therefore they arc to 
remain still in the condition of KVir; whicli is contrary to the first 
and Kundamentall Law of Nature, which commandeth men to 
AVc/,' B(ace. The breach of this Law, is called Ingratitnde -, and hath 
tlte siimo relation to Grace, that Injustice hath to Obligation by 
Covenant. 

A fiftli Law of Nature, is Compleasance; that is to say, That 
evert! man strive to accommodate himselfe to the rest. For the nnder- 
staiuling whereof, we may consider, that there is in mens aptnesse 
to Society, a diversity of Nature, rising from tlieir diversity of 
AfYections; not unlike to that we see in stones brought togetlver for 
building of an /Edifice. For as that stone whicli by the asperity, 
and uregularity of Figure, takes more room from others, than it 
Bclfe fills^ and for the liardnosse, cannot be easily made plain, and 
thereby iiinderetli the building, is by the builders cast V 
unjuotitable, and troublesome: so also, a man that by asperity of 
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Nature, will strive to retain those things which to^him.sdfe art 
superfluous, and to others necessary; and for the stubbornness of 
his 1 assions, cannot be corrected, is to be left, or cast out of .Societv 
as combersome thereunto. For seeing every man, not onciv by 
Kight, but also by necessity of Nature, Ls supposeti to endeavour 
all he can, to obtain that which Ls necessary for his cr)nscrvation • 
He that sliall oppose himselfc against it. for things suncrfhious 
guilty of the warre that thereupon is to follow; and tiierefore dotii 
that, which LS contrary to the fundamentall Law of Nature, which 
comraandeth (o seek Peace. The observers of tiris Law. mav be 
callejl So(UAiiLii, (the Latine.s call them Comrnodi;) The contrarv 
i'^tuhhorn, I nsocnihle, I roicard, Intrartahlc. 

A sixth Law of Nature. Ls this. That ufy)n caution of the. Future 
/o»c, a man ought to jxirdon the offenrex past of them that reieaif fna 
desire it. for Pardon, Ls nothing but granting of IVacc; wbicli 
though granted to them that persevere in their hostility, be not 
i eace, but l^e^aro; yet not granted to them that give caution of the 

u ure time, LS'signe of an aversion to Peace; and therefore coat [ ary 
to the Law of Nature. - 

A seventh Ls, Thai hi Revenges, (that is, rctrihution of Fvil for 
Kp 1 .) Men kmk rud at the greatnesse of the cvUl past, but the grcalnc.^se 
of the good U) follow. Whereby we are forbidden to inflict ounisli- 
ment with any other designe, than for correction of the ollendcr 
or direction of others. For this Law is consetiuent to tlie next 
jc ore It, that cominandeth Pardon, upon security of the Future 
tune. Besides. Pevenge without re.si)ect to the Example, and profit 
to come, IS a triumph or glorying in the hurt of another, teiidim- to 
no end; (for the End ls alwayes somewhat to Come;) and glorfiiur 
to no end, ls vain.glf,rv, and contrary to reason; and to hurt witl7 
out reason, tendeth to the introduction of Warre; which Ls a.udnst 
the Law of Nature; and is commonly stiJed by tlie name of Cruplfu 

And because all sig.ies of hatreni, or contempt, provoke to fi-Vh! • 
in-somucb as rnost men choose rather to hazard their life tliarrriot 
to he revenged; we may in the eighth place, for a Law of Nature 

^7*'/ Ihai lyj man hg deed, imrd. rouutenancel 

or gesture, declare Hatred, or Contempt of another. The lireacit of 
which Law, is commonly calletl Contumeh/, 

Ihe question who is the better man, bas no place in the condiiion 
of nicer ;Nature; where, (as lias been shewn Ijcforc,) ail men ate 

cTifl ■ I I ‘ '*7 introduci.l ],v . lie EawJs 

uuil. 1 Know \hn\ Aristotle in the first hooke of his' P(ilitir,ues 

w, rd V V ' T '-y >>'<dure. some more 

no,thy to Commaml. meaning the wiser sort fsuoli as he Ihomdit 

h mselfe to be for hi.s Philosophy;) others to Serve, (meaning those 

that had strong bodies, hut were not Philo.sophcr.s as he-) as if 

Master and Servant were not introduewi by ooiLsont of men, 4mt by 

difference of Wit: which ls not only against reastm; hut also a.-aiii'd. 

experience, l^or there are very few so foolish, that had not mtl.er 

go\erne themselves, tlian be governed by others: Nor whmi the wise 
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<.in their own«conceit, contend by force, witli them who distrust 
tlicir owne wisdome, do tliey alwaies, or often, or almost at any 
tinu*, get the \ ictory. If Nature therefore have made men equall, 
tliat cqualitic is to bo acknowledged; or if Nature have made men 
um-qiiall; yet because men tliat think themselves equall, will not 
enter into conditions of Peace, but upon Equall termes, such 
cqualitie must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of 
Nature. I put tliis, Th<tt evenf jiuin acknoidcflffe other for his Equall 
htf Xafurc. The b reach of this Precept is Pride, 

On this law, (]c[)endelh anotlier, That at the entrance into conditions 
of Peace, no man require, to reserve to hirnseffe ant/ Eight, ichich he is 
not content should he reserved to every one of the rest. As it is neces- 
siirv for all men tiiat seek |>cace, to lay down certaine Rights of 
future; that is to say, not to have libertie to do all they list: so 
i.s it ncce.s.sarie for mans life, to retaine some; as right to governe 
their owne bodies; enjoy a ire, water, motion, waics to go from place 
to place; and till things else without which a man cannot live, or 
not live well. If in tliis case, at the making of Peace, men re(|uiro 
for fiiemselve.s, that which they would not liave to be granted to 
otiier.s, they do contrary to tiie precedent law, that commandotli 
the acknowledgment of natural) cqualitie, and therefore also against 
the law of Nature. The observers of this law, are those we call 
J/of/c.sY, and the breakers Arrogant men. Tlie Greeks call the 
violation of this law TrXtovf^ia-, that is, a desire of more tlian their 
sha re. 

Also if a jtian be trusted to judge between man and man, it is a [u eccjit 
of the Law' of Nature, that he deale Eiiually between them. For 
witiuuit tiiat, the Controversies of men cannot be determined but 
Ijy \\ arre. He therefore that is partiall in judgment, doth what in 
him lies, to <lcterrc men from tlie u.se of Judges, and Arbitrators; 
and consc(iucnlly, (against the fundamental! Lawe of Nature) is the 
cause of ^\'a^re. 

'.riie ob.sei vance of tliU law, from the equall distribution to each 
man, of that ^vllicll in rcasoit belongcth to him, is called Equitv, 
and (as 1 liave sayd before) distributive Justice: the violation, 
AcC(‘]){ion of Jitrsfots, Trpocrw^ryXyt/'f'a. 

And from lids followelli aiuither law'. That such things as cannot 
he divided, be cn/oyed tn Vommon, if it can be ; and if the quantity 
of the thing jicrmit, without Ptint ; othfru'isc Proiiortionably to (he 
nuitibcr of them that have Eight. For otherwise tlie ilistribution is 
LJnofjuall, and contrary to Ivcjuitie. 

Put Some things there be, that can neither be divided, nor enjoyed 
in common. 'J'hcii, The i^aw' of Nature, which jirescribetli Equity, 
iy()uireth, Thai the Entire Eight : or else, {making the use alternate,} 
t/iL j'irst J^osscssion, be determined bi/ Tot. For etpiall distribution, 
is of the Law «,)f Nature; and otiicr means of equall distribution 
cannot be imagined. 

()i Lois tliero be two sorts. Arbitrary, arul Natnrall. Arbitrary, 
is that which is agreed on by the Competitors: Natural!, is either 
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PrhnogenUvrr, (which the Greek calls K\v(>oyo^L^a, ^jliich sicriiiflosji 

Given h}j Lo/:) or First Seisnre, 

Aiifl tliercfore tliose things which cannot ho cnjnvod in common 
nor divided, oii/;!it to he adjudged to the First l*ossc.ssor; and iil 
some cases to the First-Horne, as acquired l>v Lot, 

It is also a Law of Nature, Tltai all men Ihut Peace^ he 

Qilowed safe Conducts IujT tlic Law that coniniarujet fi Lea<'e, rus 
the commandeth Intercession, as the Menus; and ti> 1 liter 

cession the Means is safe Conduct. 

And hecaiiso, though men be never so willing to observe these 

Cawes, there may neverthelessc arise questions concerning a mans 

action; Fir.sf, whether it were done, or not done; SccTmdIv (if 

done) whether against the Law, or not against the Law; tlie forincr 

wherwif, IS called a question Of Fact; tlio later a question Of Uiaht- 

therefore unle.sse the parties to the question. Covenant inutually 

to stand to t*m sentence of anotlier, they are as farre from }*eace 

as ever. Dus otlier, to who.se Sentence they submit, is calletl an 

AiiBiTRATOfi. And therefore it is of the Law of Xutnre. That ihni 

//w/ arc at conlrovcrsie, submit their Fight to the }udg< meat af an 
Arhitrafor^ ' ^ 

And seeing every man is prc.sunied to do all thing.s in order to 
his own beneht, no man i.s a lit Arldtrator in Ids own cau.se- and if 
he were never so fit: yet Fquity allowing to each party equall 
benefit, if one be admitted to be .Judge, the otlier is to be admitted 

also; and so the coniroyensic, that is, the cause of War, remains 
against tlie Law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any Cause ought to be received 
tor Arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or honour, or pleasure 
ajip.arcntly anseth out of the victory of one parly, than of the other; 
toi hee hath taken (though an unavovdable i>ribe, yet) a bribt'- 
and no man can be (ddiged to trust him.'' And thus alsa) the conti/j- 
\a*nire'^^^ ^ condition of War reinaineth, contrary to tlio Law of 

And in a controyensio of Fact, the Judge being to give nr, more 

credit to one, than to the other, (if there be no other Argiiments) 

must give credit to a third; or to a third an<l fourth; or more 

Jor el.se the question is undecided, and left to force, contrary to tlio 
Ij.'iw of .Nature. • 

Dicse are the Lawes of Nature, dictating I^eacc. for a lucan.s of 

the consep-atirm of rncji m multitudes; ami which r.ncly r-micem 

he dr,otrine of ( ivill .Society. There be other things tcnrlim' to 

the destruction <,f ],articular men; as J>runkciuic.ss, and all otIns- 

parts of Jntemperance; wldcli may tlicrefore also b,- reckonerj 

Junongst tho.se thing.s uliicli the I,aw <,f Nature haih forbiddcir 

tmt are not nccc.ssary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent enomdi 
to this pbwe. ‘ ^ 

And tliougli this may seem too subtile a ilcrluction of the Lawes 
Of Aature, to be taktui notice of by all men; whereof tlic imj.st part 
arc too buKie in getting food, and the re.sL loo negligent to umlcr- 
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stand; yet to leave all men uncxcusable, they have been contracted 
into one easie sum, intelligible, even to tlie meanest capacity; 
and that is, Do not (hat to another^ which thou wouldcsl not have done, 
to thif stife-, wliich showeth him, that he has no more to do in learn¬ 
ing the Lawes of Nature, but, when weighing the actions of other 
men ^nth his own, they .seem too heavy, to put them into the other 
])art of the ballance, and his own into their place, that Ins own 
Itassions, and selfe-lovc, may adde nothing to the weight; and then 
there is none of these Lawes of Nature that will not appear unto 
him very reasonable. 

The Lawes of Nature oblige in foro interna that is to say, thej' 

bind to a desire they should take place: but in foro cxiemo\ that is, 

to the putting them in act, not alwayes. For he that should be 

modest, and tractable, and j}erforme all he promises, in such time, 

and jtlace, wliere no man els should do so, should but make himselfe 

a prey to others, and procure his own certain mine, contrary to the 

ground of all Lawes of Nature, which tend to Natures preservation. 

And again, he tliat having sufficient Security, that others shall 

observe tlie same Lawes towards him, observes them not liimselfe, 

socketli not Peace, but War; & consequently the destruction of his 

Nature bv \’iolcnee. 

%■ 

And whatsoever Lawes bind in foro interno^ may be broken, not 
tinely by a fact contrary to the Law, but also by a fact according to 
it, in case a man think it contrary. For though his Action in This 
case, he accortling to the Law; yet his Purpose was against tlic Law; 
ivhich whei o the Obligation is in foro in/er«o, is a breach. 

The Lawes of Nature arc Immutable and Eteriiall; For Injustice, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, Pride, Inicjuity, Accofition of jiersons, and 
tlie rest, can never be made lawfull. For it can never be that 


W'arre shall preserve life, and l^cace destroy it. 

'The |same) Lawes, because they oblige onely to a desire, and 
ejuhavonr. I mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easie 
to be observed. For in that they require nothing but endeavour; 
lie that endcavouicth their performance, fullilleth them; and he 
that fuHillcth the Law, is Just. 

.And tlie Science of them, is the true and onely Moral Philosoi>hy. 
For iMorall Philosophy is nothing else but the Science of what is 
Good, and KviU, in the eonversiition, and Society of man-kind. 
Good, and Evill, are names that signifie our Appetites* and Aversions; 
which in dilicrent tcmfiers, customes, and doctrines of men, arc 
dillcrcnt: .And divers men, diller not onely in their Judgement, on 
the senses of wliat is plcas;iut, and unpleasant to the last, smell, 
healing, touch, and siglit; but also of wliat is conformable, or 
disagreeable to Keason, in the actions of common life. Nay, the 
same man, in divers times, differs from himselfe; and one time 
luaiscfli, that is, calleth Good, what another time he dispraiseth, 
and calleth Evil: From whence arise Dis|>utes, Controversies, and 
at last War. And therefore so long a man is in tlie condition of 
nicer Nature, (which is a condition of War,) as private Appetite 
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IS the measure of Good, and Evill: And consequent 1v<h11 men a'^ree 
on tins, that Peace is Good, and tlierefore also the way, or means 
of Peace, which (as I have shewed before) are Juslirr' arndtfolc 
ModpMtj, Equity, Mercy, & the rest of tiio Laws of Xalure arc 

A/ora// Vcrlues-, and their contrarie Vices, 
Lvill Xow the science of Vertuo and Vice, is .Mornil Pliilosophie; 
and thenore the true Doctrine of the Lawes of Xature, is the true 
-Morall Philosophic. But the Writers of .Morall Philo.sopide. thou-h 
they acknowledge tlie same Vertues and Vices; Vet not .seeim^ 
wherein consiste^i their Goodnesse; not that they corne to be 
praLsed, as the nieanes of peaceable, sociable, arid comfortable 
living; place them m a mediocrity of passions: as if not the (’ausc 
but the Degree of daring, made Fortitude; or not tlie Cause, but 
tlie Quantity of a gift, made Liberality. 

Tliesc dictates of Reason, men use to call by the name of 
Lawes; hut irnproiicrly: for they are but Conclusirms or 
Iheorcmes courerning what condtiecth to (he eouservalion and 
defence of hemselves; whereas Law, proj.crlv is the word of him 
that hy right hath command over others. liuL yet if wc consider 
the .same Ihcoremes, as delivered in the word of God, tlint t-y rir.ht 
commandeth all things; tlien are they properly called Lawes. 


CHAP. XVI 

0/PERSON'S, Authors, and f/iinys Personafol 

A Person, i.s he, v:hosc v^rds or actions are considered, either ns 
J).5 enrn or as representtny t/u; words or actions o/' a,t other yuan or 

Ficflm ^ attributed, wheUnr Truly or by 

/w‘» ” ‘' a' his owne, then is he called a Xatura/l 

V . nc wlien they are considered as represent in*' tli(‘ words 
and actions of an other, (hen is he a Peiqned or Artt/icbdl person. 
Die word I er.son IS latino; mstwd whereof the (ireeks have 
Trpoau^ou, which .Sigmfie.s (he Fare, uh Perse.na in Uiinc signifies the 
rhse/utse, or outu-ard appearance of a man. cuw^trvU■iu■d on tlio 

«;^nieti,Me.s more particularly ti.at part of it. which dis- 
g Lsctli tfie face, ;i.s a .Mask or Visard; And frian the Stam* hatli 
been translatc-d to any Represent or of speech and aetion, as well ili 

Aclrr IS both on the and m common Coiiver.sal ion; and to 

act^T}"'' <fv IT present himscife, or an otlier; and lie that 

acu.th another, i.s said to be.are his i'erson, or m l in ]iis'*naino- 

iersf^ruis; Mei, Adtersant, <b Judids, I hc*are three Persf.ns- mv 
own, my Adversaries, and the Judge.s;) and is called in di’cer4 
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'occasions, divLTsIy; as a ^eprc.scn/er, or Representative, a Lieutenant, 
it I tear, an Atiornet/, a Deputy, a Vrocurator, an Actor, and tho 
)ike. 

Of Persons Artificial), some have their words and actions Otoned 
l)y tiiose wliom they represent. And tlien the Person is tlie Actor; 
and he that ownetli Ids words and actions, is t)»e Author; In whicli 
case the Actor acteth by Aiit)iotit3'. For that whicli in speaking 
of goods and poa.sessions, is calltxl fin Owner, and in latine Domtnus, 
in Orecke vt'-ptos; speaking of Actions, is called Author. And as 
tlie Right of possession, is called Dominion; so the Right of doing 
any Action, is called Autmouity. So that by Autliority, is alwayes 
understood a Right of doing anv act: and done hi/'Authority, done 
bv Coniniis.sion, or Licence from him whose right it is, 

Irom hence it followcth, tliat when the Actor inakcth a Covenant 
1)3' Anthoritv, he bindetli thereby the Author, no lesse than if he 
had made it hiiuselfc; and no lesse subjccteth him to all the conse- 
<f lienees of the ,same. And t her fore all lit at hath been said formerU’, 
(Ohaj). 14 .) of the nature of Covenants between man and man in 
their natnrall en))aeity, is true also when thev' are made b\' Ihcir 
Actors, Representers, or Procurators, that have authority from them 
so far-fortli as is in their Commission, but no fartlier. 

And tl lerefore lie tliat maketh a Cov<*nai]t with tlie Actor, or 
Jiepresenter, not knowing the Authority he liatli, doth it at his own 
pcrill. l'\n' no man is obliged by a Covenant, whereof he is not 
.■Vuthor; nor conseijueritiv W a Covenant made against, or beside 
the Autliorit3’ he gave. 

When the Actor doth any thing against the Law of Nature by 
command of the Author, if he be obliged by former Covenant to 
obey him, not he, but tho Author breaketh the Law of Nature: 
for tliougli tlie Action be against the Law of Nature; yet it is not 
his: but contrarilv, to refuse to do it, is against tlie Law of Nature, 
that forbiddotli breach of Covenant. 

And he that maketli a Covenant with the Author, b3' mediation 
of the Actor, not knowing what Authority he hath, but onely takes 
his word; in ease .sucii Authorit3' be not made manifest unto him 
upon (h'mand, is no longer obliged: For the Ck^venant made with 
the Autlior, is not valid, u'itliont his Counter*assurance. Jiut if he 
that So Co\'c‘nanteth, knew before hand he was to expect no other 
assurance, than the Actors word; then is the Covenant valid; 
because tlie Aet(»r in this ease maketli himselfc the Author. And 
therefore, as wlien the Authority is evident, tlie Covenant obligeth 
tho Author, not the Actor; so when the Authority is feigned, it 
obligeth the .Actor onely; there being no Author but himselfc. 

'There are few tilings, tliat are uncapable of being represented by 
I'ietioy. inanimate things, as a Church, an Hosfiital, a Bridge, 
may lie personated bv a Rector, Master, or Overseer. But things 
Inanimate, cannot be Authors, nor therefore give Authorit\' to theii' 
Actors: A'et the .Aitors mav have Authority to procure their 
maintenance, given them by tiio,se that are Owners, or Governours 
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of those things. .And therefore, .such tliing.s cannot be I'erson.alcvl 

before tliere he some state of Civill (.lovernmonl. 

Likewise Cliildrcn, Fooles, and Alad-men that have no use of 
Reason may he Personated hy Guardians, or Curators; but can 
he no Authors (during that time) of any action done hy tliem 
longer then (wiien they shall recover the use of Treason) they slndi 

I'"" Vei during the Folly, lie tlurt hath 

ight of governing them, may give Authority to tlie Guardian 
Rut this again lias no fdace hut in a State Civill, hecausc before 
sucti estate, there is no Dominion of JV-rsons 

An Ifiol, or meer Figment of the brain, may be Personated- -is 
were tl.e Gods of tlie Heathen; which by suchOfiicors as the St-de 

m ; "'" 7 - and held Possessions, and other Goods. 

n.l uliieli men from time to time dedicated, and con sc- 

criUed unto tliem. But Iflols cannot he Autliors: for an Idol is 
ruithmg. Ihe Authority proceeded from the ^>t;Uc: and therefore 

>efoie introduction of Civill Government, tlie Gods of the Ifcathen 
coiiid not be Pcrsc>nate<i. neauiui 

The true God may be Personated. As he was; lirst. by Moses^ 
\\ho governed the Israelites, (that were not. his, but Gods people ) 
not iM his (>an name, witli Hoc dicil Mosts\ but in Gods Xamc with 
Hoc fhrM Ihoninus. Secondly, by the Son of man. Ids own’ Son 
our blessed SaAiour .h-sas Christ, that came to reduce the Jewes' 
and induce all .Nations into the Kingtlome of his Fatlu^r; not as of 
himsehe, but as sent from his Father. An<l thirdiv, hy the Holy 

1', ? and working in the Apf>-sUes; whieh 

Ho y f.host, was a Comforter that came not of hiiiisdie; but was 
sent, and jiroceeflcd from tlietn both. 

A Muitilude of men. are made One Person, when they are by o,,,. 
nian. or one iN-rs.m, Po^presented ; so tliat it be <ione with tlie cousem 
of every fme of that .Multitude in particular. For it U tlie Unito 

d is the Kepre-senter that beareth the Person 

Anri because tlie Multitude naturally is not bid ^fanu‘ 

they cann.i be understood for one; but many Aulbrirs of every 
thmg ll.eir bepresentativesaith. or doth in their name- Fvery'nmn 
giving their cmimon Kepresenter, Authority from hi,n.se|fe in 

ease tl r actions the liepresenter doth in 

ase they give him Authority without stint : Otherwise vvhn 

hey limit him in what, arpi how farre he shall represent fliLi 

none of them owi.eth more, than tliey gave him clmimission' t!; 

And if the lieprescntatiye consist of many men, the voyce of the 
g Cater number, must be considered as the voyce of lliem' alF For 
t the lesser number pronounce (for e.KampIe) in tlie Mhrm-itive , , 
he greater in the .Negative, there will bi NT-gatiJes 
enough to destroy the Alhrmativcs; and thereby tiie cycessc ui 
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'Negatives, standing uncontradictcd, arc the onely voyce the 
Kcfircscntat ive Iiatli. 

And a Kcf)resentative of even number, especially wlien the number 
is not great, ivlicreby the contradictory voyccs are oftentimes 
equal), is tliereforc oftentimes mute, and uncapable of Action. Yet 
in some cases ct)ntradictoiy voyces equall in number, may determine 
a questioti; as in condemning, or absolving, equality of votes, even 
in that tiiey condemne not, do absolve; but not on the contrary 
condemne, in that tliey fibsolve not. For when a Cause is beard; 
not to condomne, is to absolve: but on the contrary, to say that 
not al)solving, is condemning, is not t rue. The like it is in a dchbera* 
tion of executing presently, or deferring till another time: For when 
the voyccs are equall, the not decreeing Execution, is a decree of 
J>ilation. 

Or if the number be odde, as three, or more, (men, or assemblies;) 
whereof every one has by a Negative V'oico, authority to take away 
the efTcct of all llie Aflirmative Voices of the rest, TJiis number is 
no Representative; because by the diversity of 0|)inions, and 
Interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, and in cases of the greatest 
consequence, a mute Person, and unapt, as for many things else, so 
for the government of a Multitude, cspcciillly in time of Wurre, 

Of Authors there ho two sorts. The first simply so called; wliich 
] liavc before defined to be him, that owneth the Action of another 
simply. The st'cond is he, that owneth an Action, or Oveiiant of 
another conditionally; that is to say, lie undertaketh to do it, if 
tlie otlicr <loth it not, at, or before a certain time. And these 
.(\uthors conditionall, are generally called Suuetyes, in Latine 
Fulcjiissores, and F/xmsore^; and particularly for Debt, Prccdcs; 
and for Appearance before Judge, or Magistrate, T'uJcvb’. 
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CHAP. XVII 

Of the Can.Si s. Generation, nrul Definilum of a Common-W rAi.Tii 

liSrtv^'^m] of men, i^yUo natiinillv l<o-o 

JMberty and Durnnnon over otlicrs.) in the introdnetlon of that 

Oieni.solvos, (m Minch «-ce see them live in ('orntnon- 

Moaltii^,) IS the foresi^iit of llieir own preservation and of a more 

contente<i live thereby; that is to sav, of L'ettin-'’themselves out 

«uent Os Intlrur'' '’V'’"""- ix necss.i-il.,- so. 

quent (as hath been shewn) to tlic natural! l^as.sions of men when 

there no visible Power to keep tiicrn in awe. and f ve them !)v feare 
imT'.T t'l'.‘"o l" ' '’7^'’:'”“'''^“ "< Coven.i,its, a„,| obsoi v.,. 

Iifiec,„l, ci,;t;;,ors'™' f—'-'-■■"I. .,,.1 

^ Foi the Lawes of Xatvire (as Justice, PJt/niftf, Moflrsiu Mfrrn 
And (in snmme) doituj U> others, as rvee would be done to )'of thein' 
scive.s. without tl.e terrour of some Power, to cause tliem 

l4rthlkVT>ri?'"^lJ'''’^^ our natural! Passions, tliat earrv us to 

the Swo^^^^^^ !iro Imt \V'r ^ Covenant.s, witlmut 

, r ' \ • t and of no strengtli to sinniix' a nian at all 

IlKntforo iiotwitlistaniling tlio Lawes of .Vatnre, (wliicli everv one 

Tl , ' rt 'fri. K '"" ">“y reJy ,m l.i.own .s(re„,..|, 

a < art, for caution at;ain.st all oilier uien. .Aiul in all ,,laces uhcie 

has I to roblie and .spoyle one aiioti.i., .' 

of V-iti -e that M l ‘ f™,*" '^'="’8 'epulecl lit;,,i„3t ||,e J.aw 

their I ■ ' ‘ ’ ).■rcater spoylits they painisi, the urcator was 

h ir liononn and men ohserved no other Lawo.s therein hut the 
Lawiw of Ifoniiiir; that i.s, to iih.staiii from eniellv leivi,.;. . * 
tli.-ir live.,-, and inririinients of hmshandiy. And as s.n ill F- i. K- 

l‘'ili i 'i',‘'’lf'‘'‘’ I'l'”' ‘ ‘ KinKdoinc.s. wldeli arc hut '..re.i't^.'r 

1. i iihe., (lor Ilieir own swiirity) enlarf-e their JJominions upon -lii 

olh'tT^C ntnttl'j'imr.s, hy „,,en force, and .secret a’rLs. for wa'nt !’.f 

honour. and arc rcmemhrwl for it in after aces with 

eiiliril'''’ nf a small nuiuher of men ih-it 

L dll. ""' '•'? ’ 7-< auso in small numher.s, small additions 

the one side or the other, make the advanta|i;e of strem-th so 
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Xreat, as is syfTicicnt to carry the Victory; and therefore gives 
eticouragcincnt to an Invasion. The iMiiltifudc sufficient to confide 
in for our Securitv, is not determined hy anv certain niiinber. but 
by coin|)nrison with the Knemy we fearc; and is then suflicient, 
when tlie odds of the Enemy is not of so visible and donspicuous 
moment, to determine the event of wan e, as to move him to attempt. 

And he there never so great a .Multitude; yet if their actions be 
tlirectcd according to their particular judgements, and particular 
apjietites, they can expect thereby no defence, nor protection, 
neither against a common enemy, nor against the injuries of one 
another. For being dist.racted in opinion.^ concerning tlie best use 
and application of their strength, they do not help, hut hinder one 
another; and reduce their strength by iiuituall o[)position to nothing: 
whereby they are easily, not onely subdued by a very few that agree 
together; but also when there is no common enemy, they make 
wane upon each other, for their particular interests. For if mg 
coukl siijipose a great .Multitude of men to consent in the observation 


of Justice, and otlicr Lawes of Nature, without a common Power to 
keep them all in awe; we might as well suppose all Man-kind to do 
the same; aiul then there neither would be, nor need to he anv 
Civill Government, or Common-Avealth at all; because there would 
be Peace without subjection. 

Nor is it cnougJi for the securit\\ wliich men desire should last ail 
tlie time of their lite, that they be governed, and directed by one 
judgement, for a limited time; as in one Battel, or one Warre. For 
tliough they obtain a \’ictorv by their unanimous endeavour against 
a forraiLTii enemy; yet afterwards, when either tlicv iiavc no common 
enemy, or he that l>^' tnic part is held for an enemy, is by another 
part held for a friend, they must needs by tlic dillerciice of Iheii' 
interests tlissolve. and fall aeain into a Wkirre amongst theinseK'es, 

It is true, that eertain living creatures, as Bee.s, and Ants, live 
sociably one with another, (w'hieli arc therefore by Ariifloflc niimlucd 
amongst Politieall creatures;) and vet have no other liireetion. 


t lian t heir part i<'ular judg(uneiils and appotit cs; noi‘ speech, whereby 
one of tlieiii lan signitie to anotlier, what lie think-s o.X|)edient for 
the (Huninon benefit: and therefore some man may perhaps (.le.sire 
to know, why .Man-kitul cannot do the same. 'J'o which I answer, 
l‘'irst, that men are continually in competition for Honour and 
Dignity, which ihese creatures arc not; and eonscciuently amongst 
men there ariselli on that ground. Envy and Hatred, and tinally 
\\’arie; but. amongst liiese not so. 

SecoiHll\-, that amongst liiese creatures, the Fommon good 
tlifleretli not from the Private; and lieing bv nature enclincd to 
their private', they procure thereby the eonimon beiielit. Ihit man, 
whose Joy consistetli in comparing liimselfe w'ith other men, can 
iclish ii.,thing hut what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not (as man) tlic use of 
rca.son. do not sec, nor think thev see any fault, in the aclmini.stration 
of their common busincsse: whereas amongst men, there are very 
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many, that thinke themselves vnser, and abler to., govern tluf 
Pubhque, better than the rest; and these strive tu'reforme and 
innoYite one tins way, another that way; and thereby brim^ it 

Fourtlily, that ttiese creatures, though they have snme „so of 
'oice. in making knowne to one another their desires, and other 
afTeciions: yet they want that art of words, by wbieh some men can 
represent to others that which is Good, in fhe liken 
and L\i]l, m the bkencsse of Good; and aufzment, or diminlsli the 
preainosse of Good and Evill; discontenting men, and 

troubling their Peace at their i)leasure. 

I'iftly, irratioiiall creatures cannot distinguish betweene Injurt/ 
and JMm?rtyc; and Uierefore as long as they be at ease tliey are 
not ofTended with tlieir fcllowes; whereas Mah is tiien most trouble- 
. at ease: for then it is that he loves to shew 

S-’—' 

i, creatures Ls Xatuiall; that of n,on 

I-S In On e,,ant only, winch is Arlill.-ialh and therefoic it iT ml 
won, er 1 there be somwhat else required (besides Covenant) to 

iwr ’urke^ruT"'-‘'r' o':;:,.’.,:: 

The only way to erect such a O^rnmon l>owcr as mav be nUn 
to defend them from tlic invasion of Forraigners,’ and thV injuries 
jf one anotlier and thereby to secure them in such sort as that i>v 
their owne Industrie, and by the fniites of the Isa 1 he m v 

that „.av re,iue ,7 iirthc"r"\vabs“‘i;y':,h,::;',v'%'^“""‘''‘^ 

Jud«„,ent. Thi.,- is n.<, : L, f ^s. «o his 

Cndie of then, all, in cn.e a..d Ihe h^ r " 

of every man witli everv ni-m l 1 ' ’ ^^-^dc lyv (.<>\ enaril 

should sav to everv m-LM / J»/ ’ " ) nianner, as it ewrv man 

tt>mi\ man, / Authorise un/l oivp u n t,a, /■/- 

itke raamtff^ lliis fltwit* tIm MiJt^ i i ^ in 

ruUf.A , inc vjnititude so unilecl m one J^^rson w 

* ] jjcJ CoMMf^x-WKAi/rn, m Jatino C'i\ ii as 'riiis 

of that yreat I.kviatma.v, or rather t,?:.,e h, 

01 tliat MorUiU Ood, to wim li wee owe under 1)).^ /, / * / 

our pciiec and deb'iice. Fc^r bv lids Vuti t*- • / 

particular man in the Commcjn-W'eah), b'e h ith?)' " kv’ every 

: „ conferred on him, that by tenor tf.ereof, he is 
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inablotl to fojme the 'wills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall 
ayd against their enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the 
Ksseiice of the Common-wealth; which (to define it,) is One Person, 
oj ti'hosc Acts a great Multitude, bij mutuall Covenants one with another, 
have 7nadc themselves even/ one the Author, to the etui he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think cxpedieyit, for their 
Peace and Common Defence. 

.And he that carryetli this Person, is called Soveiiaigne, and said 
to have Soveraigne Power, and every one besides, his Subject. 

The attaining to this Soveraigne Power, is by two wayes. One, 
by Naturail force; as when a man maketh his children, to submit 
tliemselves, and tlieir children to his government, as being able to 
destroy tliein if they refuse; or by Warre subducth his enemies 
to his will, giving them tlieir lives on that condition. The other, 
is when men agree amongst themselves, to submit to some Man, 
or Assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to he protected by 
him against all others. This later, may be called a Politicall 
Common-A\ eaith, or Common wealth by Institution; and the former, 
a Common-weal til by Acquisition. And first, I shall speak of a 
Common-wealth by institution. 


CHAP, xvni 

Of the Rights of Soveraignes by Institution 

A Common-tvealth is said to be Instituted, when a Multitude of 
men do Agree, and Coi'eyinnt, every one, with every one, that to 
whatsoever Man, or Assembly of Men, shall be given by the major 
part, the Right to Present the Person of them all, (that is to saj’, to 
be tlieir Representative;) every one, as well he that V oted for it, 
as be that V oted against it, shall Auth/trise all the Actions and 
Judgements, of that .Man, or Assembly of men, in the same maimer, 
as if tliey were his own, to the end, to live peaceably amongst them¬ 
selves, and be protected against other men. 

Prom this Institution of a Common-wealth are derived all the 
Rights, and Faculfycs of him, or them, on whom the Soveraigne 
Power is conferred by the consent of tlie Pco|)lc assembled. 

First, because they {Covenant, it is to be understood, they are not 
obliged by former Covenant to any tiling repugnant hereunto. And 
Consequently they that have already Instituted a Common-wciilth, 
being thereby bound by Covenant, to own the Actions, and Judge¬ 
ments of one, cannot lawfully make a new Covenant, amongst 
ibciiisclve.'^, to be obedient to any of her, in any thing whatsoever, 
withobt lii.s permission. And therefore, tliey that are subjects to 
a Monarch, cannot witliout his leave cast off Monarchy, and return 
to the confusion of a disunited Multitude; nor traiisferre their 
Person from him that beareth it, to another Ma-u, or other Assembly 
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of men: for they are bound, every man to every man, to Own. and 
1 Aiithor of all, that he that already is their Soveraicne, 

shall do, and judge fit to be done: so that anv one man tiissentiip' 
all the rest should break their Covenant made to that man, wliieh 
IS injustice: and they have al.so e\x*ry man given tlie Soveraigntv 
to him that bearcth their I'^erson; and tlierefore if they denoso 
him, they take from him that whicfi Is his own, and so a<'aiii it is 
injustice. Besides, if he that attempteth to depose his Soveiai<jn. 
be killwJ, or punished by iiirn for sueli attempt, he is anihor of his 
own punishment, as being by tlic institution. Author of all iiis 
..overaign sJia!! do: A ml because it is injustice for a man to do anv 
thing, for winch ho may be punished by bis own authorilv. lie is 
also upon tliat title, unjust. And whereas some men have pixtended 
for tlieir disobedience to tlieir Soveraign, a new Covenant 
made, not with men, but with God; this also is unjust; for 
here is no Covenant witli Ciod, hut by meiiiation of some body that 
representeBi Gocis J>erson; which none doth hut Gods Lieutenant 
Miio hath the Sovcraignty under God. But tliis pretence of Cove¬ 
nant ^Mth God. is so evident a lye, even in the pretenders own 
consciences, tiiat it is not onciy an act of an unjust, but also of a 
vile, and unmanly disposition. 

Sec-ondly Jiecaiise tlie Bight of hearing the Person of tlicrn all 
13 given to him they make Soveraigne, by Covenant onelv ol one tn 
another, and nut of him Uj any of them; there can happen no breach 
of Covenant on the part of the Soveraigne; and consiMiuentlv nunc 
iL^ Subjects by any j,ret once of forfeiture, can he freed from hi^ 
Subjec ion. 1 hat he which is made Soveraigne makeil. no Covenant 

nr ke r wiL Tl I^C.:ause either he must 

make It \\ nh the whole multitude, as one partv to the Coven wg • 

or he must make a sovcrall Oivenarit with every man. With the 

because as yet they arc not 
)iio 1 erson: and if lie make so many Heverall Covenants as th-re 

he men, those Covenants after he hath the aoverai-ntv are vovd 
bcc-ause what act soever can be pretended by any one of tL, f ; 
jre^tch thcref)f, is the ad botli of liimselfe, and of all tiie rest tHK-auso 
done m the Person and by the Jiight of every one of them in t^r 
cu ar. Besides, if .my (,ne, or more of them ijretend a breach i f 
the Covenant made by the 8overaigne at ids Iii.ditution; and other' 
or one other of hi.s Subjects, or liimselfe alone, pretend there was 
no .ncl, Lmuc..,. tl.crn i. i,. tl.i,, ea,se. no .I,kI«o ! . • ■ i- l e ", 
trover.s.e: it returns tl.erofore to the Sword again- an<i cverv n • . 
rexovereth the liglit of Protecting himselfe by his own strmml 
(oiitrarv to the designe they had in the institution It is tlierefore 
d vain to grant Sovcraigniy by w.ay of prexevient Vx/vonlnr Tim 
|>pmioii that any .Monarcli leceiveth his i>ower by ('ovenant that 

tZtith r'l 1 ’understam/lng this 
forc^ ^rijtl that On-emmts being but words, and breutli, have no 

orce to oblige, contain, constrain, or prot(-et any man but wIcll 

*t has from the publi.jue Sword; that from thc^imyed hand^ 
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Man, or Assembly of men tliat hath the Soveraignty, and whose 
actions are avouched l)y them all, and performed by the strengtli 
of them all, in him united. But wlien an Assernblv of men is made 
Soveraigne; then no man imagineth any such Covenant to have 
past in tfjc Institution; for no man is so dull as to say, for example, 
the People of Horne, made a Covenant with tlie Romans, to hold the 
Soveraignty on such or aucli conditions; which not performed, the 
Romans miglit lawfully depose the Roman people. That men see not 
the reason to be alike in a Monarchy, and in a Popular Government, 
proceedeth from the ambition of some, that arc kinder to the 
government of an Assembly, whereof they may hope to participate, 
than of Monarch 3 % which they despair to enjov. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared 
a Soveraignc; he that dissented must now consent with the rest; 
that is, be contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else 
justly be destro^’cd by the rest. For if he voluntarily entered into 
the Congregation of them that were asscmblcxl, he sufficiently 
declared thereby his will (and therefore tacitely covenanted) to 
stand to what tljc major part sliould ordaync: and therefore if he 
refuse to stand thereto, or make Protestation against any of their 
Decrees, he docs contrary to his Covenant, and therfore unjustly. 
And whether lie be of the Congregation, or not; and whether his 
con.sent be asked, or not, he must cither submit to their decrees, 
or bo left in tlic condition of warre he was in before; wherein ho 
miglit witliout injustice I>e destroyt'd hy any man wliatsoever. 

Fourtlil^', because every Subject is b^’’ this Institution Author of 
all the Actions, and Judgments of the Soveraigne Instituted; it 
foliowes, that whatsoever lie doth, it can be no injury to any of his 
Subjects; nor ought he to bo by any of them accuseti of Injustice. 
For lie that doth any thing by authority from another, dotli therein 
no injury to him by whose authority ho acteth: But by this Institu¬ 
tion of a Common-wealth, ever^' particular man is Author of all the 
Soveraigne doth; and consccpiontU* he that complaineth of injury 
from his Soveraigne, complaineth of that whereof lie himselfe is 
Autiior; and therefore ought not to accuse an>' man but himselfe; 
no nor himselfe of injur}-; because to do injury to ones selfe, is 
ini[K)Ssib!c. It is true tliat they that have Soveraigne power, ma\' 
commit Iniquite; but not Injustice, or Injury in the proper sigiiitica- 
tion. 

Fiftly, and consequently to that wliich was savd last, no man 
that liuth Soveraigne )tower can iustly be put to rleath, or otherwise 
in any niamici bj- liis Subjects [lunishcd. For seeing every Subject 
is Author of the actions of his Soveraigne; he puni.sheth another, 

for the actions committccl l>v himselfe. 

% 

Antk’tecause the Kiul of this Institution, is the Peace and Defence 
of them all; and whosoever has right to the End. has right to the 
Means; it belongeth of Right, to whatsoever .Man, or Assembly 
that liath the Soveraignty, to be Judge both of the meanes of Peace 
and Defence; and also of the hindrances, and disturbances of the 
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same; and to do whatsoever he sJiall tliink necessary' to he do^^. 
both before hand, for the j)rescrving of i^eace and Securitv, hv 
prevention of Discord at home, and Hostility from abroad;' an<J, 

when Peace and Security are lost, for the recoverv of the same! 
And therefore, 

Sixtly, it is annexerJ to the Soverai^nty. t<i be .Indcje of what 
Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and wliat conducing to Peace: 
and consequently, on what occasions, liow farre, and wliat. men art' 
to be trust(*d witliall, in spoakint; to Alultitudes of ])eoplc; and who 
shall examine the Doctrines of all bookes before thev be publislied. 
For the Actions of men proceed from their Opinions;' and in the wel 
po\ eriiing of Oj)inions. consistetli the A\'ell tioverniii''' of moii'^ 
Actions, ill ortler to tiieir Peace, and Concord. AiurHion-h in 
matter of Doctrine, notliing ought to be regarded but the Truth; 
yet this is ntjt repugnant to regulating o{ the same bv Pt'ace l-'oi- 
Ivoctrine repugnant to Peace, can no more be True, than JVaec 
and Concord can he against the Law of Xature. It is true, that in a 
Common-wealth, wlierc by the negligence, or unskilfullnesse of 
Oovernours, and a'eaeiiors, false Doctrines are by time gencialiv 
rccen ed; ihe eontraiy Truths mu}' bo pjeric rally ofToiisiv'e; Vet 
the most sudden, and rough busling in of a new 'J'tutii, that can be. 
does ne\ cr breake the I^eacc, but only somtimes awake the Wane, 
j'or fJiose men that are so rcmisscly governed, that tliov dare take 
Uf) Arme.s, to <lefend, or introduce an Opinion, arc still in Wane; 
and their condition not J'eace, but only a Cessation of Armes for 
tea re of one another; and lliey live as it were, in the procinots of 
jattaile continually. Jt belongeth therefore to liim that hath the 
Sfiveraign ]>ower, to be .Judge, or constitute all Judges of Opinions 

and Doctrines, as a tiling ncces.sary to Peace; tlierby to iirevent 
Discord and Ci\ ill Wane. * 

Seventhly is annexed to the Soveraigntie. the whole power of 
prescnbing the Jtules, whereby every man may know, what (Joods 
he may f*i>Joy. Juid what Actions lie may doe. witlunit being moIe.sK'd 
by any of Ins fellow Subjects: And this is it men call Pronncti/ 
For hcforc constitution of SoyeraiLm J>ower (as liatli already been 
shewn) all men had right to all things; wl.idi nccessarilv causeth 

arre: and tliereforc this J^rofirietie, being neee.ssary U) I*eace 
and dejiending on Soveraign Power, is the Act of that Power in 
order to the puhlique peace. Tl.ese Rules of Propriety for ^fnun 

and / and hnll, Laufad, and Unhw/ud iti the actions 

of . ubjf^-ts, are the Civill Lawes; that is to say, the Lawes of 
eacli Cummonucalth in i>arlieular; though the name of Civill Law 
he now re.straine<J to the antient Civill J.awcs of tlie City of 

which lieing the hcafl of a great part of the Wmld. her Lawes at that 
time were m tliese* parts the Civill Law. 

Liglitly. is annexc-d to the Soveraigntie', the Right of J^Kii^atu^e• 
tlial i.s to say, of licaring and deciding all Controversies, wliieh may 
arise concerning Law. either Civill, or Xalurnll, or concerning Fact, 
ror without tlic decision of Controversies, there is no protection of 
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'^-one Subject, jtgainst the injuries of another; the Lawes concerning 
Meum and are in vaine; and to every man remaineth, from 

t lie nalumll and necessary appetite of his own conservation, the right 
of protecting hirnsclfc by his private strength, which is the condition 

of ^^'a^e; and contrary to the end for wliicli every Common-wealth 
is instituted. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, tlic Right of making 
\\ arre, and Peace with other Nations, aiifl Common-wealths; that 
is to say, of Judging wlien it is for the publicjiic good, and how great 
lorocs are to be assembled, armed, and payti for that end; and to 
levy niony U])on the Sidijocts, to tlefray the ox ponces thereof. For 
the Power by whicli the jieople are to be defended, consisteth in 
their Armies; and tin; strength of an Army, in tiio union of their 
sticngth under one Command; which Command the Sovoraign 
liystitulod, therefore hatli; because the command of the Militia, 
without other Institution, maketh him that liath it Soveraigii. 
And therefore whosoever is made Generali of an Army, he that hath 
the Soveraign Power is alwaycs Generallissimo. 

rcntlily, is annexed to the 8overaignty. the choosing of all 
Counsellours, MinLsters. Magistrates, and Oflicers, both in Peace, 
and \\ ar. For seeing the Soveraign is chargfxl with the Fnd, which 
is the ctimmon l*eaco and Defence; he is understood to have Power 
to use such Means, as he shall think most tit for his discharge. 

ICIcvcnthly, to the Soveraign is committed the Power of Reward¬ 
ing with riches, or honour; and of Punishing aith corporal 1. or 
pecuniary punishment, or with ignominy every Subject according 
to the Law he hath formerly made; or if there be no Law made, 
acconling ivs be shall judge most to conduce to tlic encouraging of 
men to serve the Common-wealth, or deterring of them from doing 
dis-s(Tvice to tlic same. 

I.astly, considering what values men are naturally apt to set mion 
themselvca; what respect they look for from others; and how little 
they value otlicr men; from whence continually arise amongst 
them. Emulation. Qiiarrells, Factions, and at hist Warre, to tlie 
destroying of one another, and diminution of tlicir strength against 
a Common Enemy; It is necessary that there be Lawes of Honour, 
and a jiublifjue rate of the wortli of such men ivs have deserved, or 
are a))lc to deserve well of the Common-wealth; and that there be 
force in the hands of some or others, to put those Law'cs in execution. 
But it hatli already been sliewn, that not onely the whole Militia, 
or forces of the Common-wealth; but also the Judicature of all 
('ontroversics, is anoextxl to the Soveraignty. To the Soveraign 
therefore it belongcth also to give titles of Honour; and to appoint 
what Order of iihice, and dignity, each man shall liold; anil w’hat 
sigries of respect, in puhlhjue or private meetings, they shall give 
to (uie Knot her. 

These are tlie Rights, which make the Essence of Soveraigntj'; 
and which are the inarkes, wlicreby a man may discern in what 
Man, or Assembly of men, tlie Soveraign Power is placed, and 
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^.sideth. For flicse are incommunicalile, aiul inseuarablo. 'Hio 
^ower to coyn Mony; to dispose of tJio estate and persons of Infant 
icires; to have pr.Tem{)tioii in ^fa^kets; and all other Statute 
1 ra-rogatives. may be transferred by tlic SoveraiLni; and vet the 
jxwer to protect his .sul)jects he retained. But if lie trAnsferre 
le Mihiia he retains the Judirature in vain, for want of 
xecution of the Lawes: Or if he grant away the J’ower of rai.'^ing 
Mony; ,c .s h. vain: or if I... yive awav tl,c govern 

ropn "'>11 I'P frighted into rchellioii witli the feare 
) Spirits. And so if we consider any one of tlie saitl Bi<rhts wc 
hall presently see. tliat the holding of all the rest, will produce no 
feet, m the eon.servation of IVace and Justice, the end for wliich 

It is t-aid. a huifidoine divided m H selfe, rnntiol .vOad: for unlesse 

hanoeri'fft’ division into opposite .Armies can never 
hajipen. If there liad not first been an opinion rotanved of 

he grea eat prt of England, that these Powers were dh-Lied 
between the King and the Lords, and the House of Commons the 
p ople had nevei lieen dividwl. and fallen into this Civill Warre* 
imt hetwecri those that disagreed in PoUtiijues- and after 
between t he Di.^senters about the liberty of lieli-doli: wliici. have so 

Imw Hn FtS overaign BigiiL that tiiere be few 
now imlLug/and,) that do not see, that those Jtights are inseparable 

nnd will be so generally acknowledged, at the next return of Peace’ 

and so continue, till their miseries are forgotten: and no LfgeV 

except he vulgar be better taught tlian they have heti.erto been ’ 

neXf^'Tw^iV; and inseparable Bights; it follow.s 

nc<Cv.sarjl\, that in whatsoever words any of them seem to be 

granted away, yet if the Soveraign Power it selfc be not in direct 

termers renounced and the name of Soveraign no more given bv the 

Crantees to him that Grants them, tlie Grant is voyd: ^or whmi he 

ha.s granted all l,e can, if wc grant hack the Soverai-iitv all Ls 

Indivisible, and inseparahlv aiineved 
) the Sovera.gnty, there is little ground for the opinion of Ihfn 
that say of Soveraitm Kings, tliougl, tliey he "f 

greater bower than every one of their Subjects, vet they be C'a’iV/rsG- 
minaret, of les.se power than them all together. ' b'or if hv all Zf ^r 

..y no. ,1,.. ,.olle.,.,ivc. I,„,ly a. one ,„.r.o„. uj ^ tr 

i "!'■ »"'l <>'« “PC'O. is 'l!,..' if 

^ bey understand them as oiu; Person fwiiieh person 
1 . ..overaign hears.) then the power of all together, Ls the same iGth 
the Soveraigns jKover; and so again the spcecii Ls absurd- wliieh 
ahsurditv they sec ^yeIl enough, wlien tf,e Sfncniigntv is in an 
Assembly of the peojJe; hut m a .Monareli they .see it^no't- and vet 
the^jiower of Soveraignty is tiie same in whomsoever it be eVtiJl' 

And as he Power, so also the Honour of the S.iverai!; .'.ht 
to be greater, than that of any, or all tlie Subjects K>r in 7 e 
soveraignty is the fountain of Honour. The dignities of i.ord. 
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tv J’rince are his Creditures. As in the presence of 

e 1 aster, the Servants cquall, and withoitt any honour at 

all; are the Subjects, m the presence of the Soveraiirn. And 

though they slime some more, some lesse, wlien tliey arc out of his 

sight; yet m his presence, they shine no more than the Starres in 
presence of the Sun. 

But a man may hero object, that the Conrlition of Subjects is 
\ ei V miserable; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular 
passions of him, or them that have so unlimited a Power in their 
hands. And commonly they that live under a Monarch, think it 
le au o 1 onarch^ ; and tiiey that liv’e under the government of 
JJemocracy, or other Soveraign Assembly, attribute all the incon- 
\emence to that forme of Coinmonwealtli; whereas the Power in 
all formes if they be perfect enough to protect them, is the samb- 
not consK ermg that the estate of Man can never be without some 
incommodity or other; and that the greatest, tliat in any forme of 
(.o\cinment can possibly happen to the people in gencrall, is scarce 
sensible, m respect of the miseries, and horrible calamities, that 
accompany a Civill Warre; or that dissolute condition of master- 
csse men, without subjection to Lanes, and a coercive Power to 
ye their hands from rapine, and revenge; nor considering that 
the greatest pressure of Soveraign Governours, proceedetli not 
from any delight, or profit tlicy can expect in the daminage, or 
^^eakeniiig of their Subjects, m whose vigor, consistctli their 
own strength and glory; hut in the restiveness of tliemselves, that 
unwillmgy contributing to their own defence, make it necessary 
for their Governours to draw from them what they can in time of 
1 eacc, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resist, or take advantage on their Enemies For 
all men are by nature providwl of notable multiplying glasses, 
(that IS their 1 assions and Selfe-love,) through which, every little 
payment appeareth a great grievance; hut are destitute of tho«o 
prospective glasses, (namely Morall and Civill Science.) to see ^a 

farre off the miseries that hang over them, and cannot without such 
}>ayments be uvoydecL 


CHAP. XIX 

0/ the scverall Kuids of Common-wealth hij /n.vfiVafi'on, and of 

SuCC€SSlOTt io tht SoV€Til{<Jtie I^OWET 

The difTercnce of Cominon-wcaltlis, consistctli in the ditTerence 
of the vSoveraign, or the Person re()rcscntative of ail and every one 
o tho^MuIt itude. And because the Sovciaignty is cither in one 
- Ian, <}r in an Assembly of more than one; and into that Assembly 
enher Every man hath riglit to enter, or not every one, but Certain 
men distinpaslicd from the rest; it is manifest,' there can be but 
lliice kinds of Common-wealth. For the Representative must 
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of All or P f r p f AssemljlV 

‘7/' '' Keprasentative is One man f hen 

li. the Common-wealth a Moxarchv: wlien an Assemhiv of All that 

wialth°^^ togetlier tlien it is a Democracy, or Popular Comniom 

Aristocracy. Other kind of Common-wcaltli there can he none- 
for either One, or More, or All, must liave the Soverahoi Power 
(which 1 have shewn to be indivisible) entire. ® 

of ^Pohev " aovernmont, in the Histories, ami books 

. lohc>, as r>/rann?/, and OUgarcJuf: But they arc ikM the 

names of other bomies of Government, but of the same lAnmes 
mishked. tor they that are discontented under Monan-hu 

*^‘*^*^ (bsplease<l with Arisl^^rran/' 
called It Oiifjnrchi/: So also, they wliieh find themselves Luieved 

m'enf-WnT"TTT: ''' siKnifies »a„t of (hvern- 

nt,) and \et I think no man believc.s, that want of Govi^rmnent 

IS any new kind of Government: nor by the same reason omdit tiiov 

to believe, that the Government is of <yne kind when ihev Ill-A 

manifest that men ivlig are in ahsnlute libertv, mav if ll„.v 
please g.ve Authority to One man, to represent Ihem everv me■ 
as well as give siieh Authority to any Assembly of men nhatsoover- 
consequently may suhjixit tlieiiiselves, if (liev tiiink unod i,, ’ 
Monarch, as absolutely, as to any other’jteproLnfTfive The “ 
fore, where there is already orceted a Soveraign Power there e u 
be no other Pie[)rescnUitive of tlie same neoi.In to,f t , 

particular ends, by the .Soveraign limited. ^ For thaPwero'\rert4’t‘ 

o tl'PTiV bv onr^^ """ represented bv 

rvo Actors, Uiat by opposing one another, mu.st need.s divide thal 

Power, whieb (if men will live in Peace) is indivisible V, I t 1. t 

reduce the .Multitude into tlie condition of Warre, eontrarv t 'tl'^ 

end for which all Soveraienlv is institnffvt a 1 41 ^ 

is absurd ildrvl. til p institufe<i. And therefore as it 

. absurd to think tfiat a boveraign A.s.scmblv, invitiru' tlie JVonlo 

o their Dominion, to send up their Dcputic,,: with power )o ii - ko 

kiiou ii their Advise, or Desires, .slmuld therefi r^ ho ,i 1 ,. l 

Deputies, rafher than themselves, for the ahsoliitn I? ‘ 

tat.ve of the people! so it is absurd aiso. to thhTk q® .sIX Tra 

-lonarchy. AmJ I know not how tlii.s .so manifest a trntli d I'l 

of late be little ol>.<ei vc/J; that in a Monarcliv lie that ’li id T) e 

Soveraigm V from a descent of ODO years, teas nion’c’oalljd sl! er li.n, 

hod the title of Majesty from every one of his Suliiecls -.nd' w?s 

iin-jucstionahly taken by them for their King, was not withst ind ,m 

never considered as their Kepresentative; that nanie 'ivi l,, r 

contradiction passing for the title of those num. wl,i,.h at Ids c 

himlif'T*' '''i ‘"'■‘■■kv 'heir Petitions, nfM .dve 

him (lyiic permitted it) llieir advise. Wiiich mav serve . 

admomtion, for those that are the true, and alesolu,.. Uem'-seni uive 

^ "■ '■“'"■■e of that Ollice, and to take 
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^lieed how the*; admit of any other general! Representation upon 
any occasion wliatsoevcr, if they mean to discharge the trust 
committed to them. 


The difference between these three kindes of Commonwealth, 
consisteth not in the difference of Power; but in the difference of 
Convenience, or Aptitude to i)roduoe the Peace, and Security of 
the people; for wliich end they were instituted. And to compare 
Monarchwith the other two, wc m.ay observe; First, that whoso¬ 
ever bearcth the Person of the people, or is one of that Assembly 
tliat bears it, Ijeareth also bis own naturall Person. And thougli he 
he carcfiill in bis politicmc Person to procure the common interest; 
yet be is more, or no lessc carefull to ]>rocure the j)rivate good of 
himsclfe, his family, kindred and friends; and for tlic most ])art, 
if the publique interest chance to crossc the private, he preforrs 
the private: for the Passions of men, are eommonlv niore jjotent 
than tlicir Reason. From whence it follows, tliat where tlie jmhlique 
and private interest are most closely united, there is the pubUque 
incj.st advanced. Now in Monarchy, the private interest is the Sitmc 
with the publi{)ue. The riches, power, and honour of a Monarch 
arise onoly from tlie riches, strength and re|)utation of his Subjects. 
For no King can be ricli, nor glorious, nor secure; whose Subjects 
are either poorc, or contemptible, or too weak through want or 
flis.sention, to maintain a ^^■a^ against their enemies: Whereas 
in a Democracy, or Aristocracy, the publique prosjjerity con* 
ferres not so much to the fjrivate fortune of one that is corrupt, or 
ambitious, iis doth many times a perlidious advice, a treacherous 
action, or a Civ ill warre. 


Secondly, that a Monarch recciveth counsell of wliom, when, and 
where he plcaseth; and consequently may heare the opinion of men 
vcr.sed in the matter about wliich he deliberates, of what rank or 
quality soever, and as long before the time of action, and with as 
mucli secrecy, as he will. But when a Soveraigne Assembly has 
need of Counsell, none are admitted, but such as have a Right 
thereto from the beginning; which for the most pt^rt arc of those 
who have bcene versed more in the acquisition of Wcaltli tlian of 
Knowledge; and are to give their advice in long tliscoiirses, which 
may, and do commonly excite men to action, but not governo them 
in it. For the Viulerslandivf/ is by the llaine of the Passions, never 
enlightnctl, hut dazlc<l: Nor is there any place, or time, wherein 
an Asscrnhlie can receive Counsell with secrecie, because of their 
owne ^Multitude. 

'i'liirdiy, that the Resolutions of a Monarch, arc subject to no 
other Inconstancy, than that of Humane Nature; hut in Assemblies, 
hcside.s that of Nature, there ariseili an Inconstancy from the 
Nunilt^, For the absence of a few, tliat would have the Resolution 
once tideen, continue firme, (which may happen by security, negli¬ 
gence. or ]>rivate impediments,) or the diligent appearance of a few 

of tlie contrary opinion, undoes to day, all tliat was concluded 
Veslcrtlav. 
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Fourthly, that a Monarch cannot disajrroe with out'o: 

envy, or interest; hut an Assembly may; arid that to such a liehdit* 
as may produce a Civill Warre. ’ 

I’iithly, that in -Monarcliy there is this inconvenience; that any 
bubjcct, by tlie power of one man. fur tlie enricliiriL' of a favourite 
or Hattercr, may be deprived of all he possessctli; which 1 confesse 
16 a great and inevitable inconvenience. JJut tlie same may as well 
happen, wlicrc the Soveraigne Power is in an Assetublv: iA)r tlieir 
power IS the same; and they are as subject to evill Counseli, and to 
be sedueexi by Omtors, as a Monarch by Flatterers; and bLVomin-^ 
one an others Idatterers, serve one anothers Covetousnes.se and 
Ambition by turnes. And whereas the Favorites of .Monan-li.s 
are few, and they have none els to advance but their owne Kiiidivd: 
the I’avontas of an Assembly, arc many; and (lie KiiitJred much 
more numerous, than of any Monarch. Besi<lcs, there i.s no 
'avounte of a Monarch, which cannot as well succour his friendM 
as hurt his enemies: liut Orators, tliat is t<i say. Favourites of 
boveraigne Assemblies, though they have great'power to hurt 
have little to save. I'or to accuse, requires lesse Kloquence {such 

13 mans Nature) than to excuse; and condemnation, than absolution 
more resembles Justice. 

Sixtiv, that it is an inconvenience in .Monarchic, that the 
S<)vcraigntie may descend upon an Infant, or <,ne tliat cannot 
disccrne between Oood and Evill: and consistctli in tliLs, that the 

of anotlier .Man, or of some 
Assembly of men, winch are to governe by lii.s right, and in ids 
name; as Curators, and Protectors of ids Person, and Authority 
But to say there is inconvenience, in putting the use of the 8r)veraig,i 
ovwT, 111 o tlie Iiatul of a Man, or an .Assembly of men; is to say 

r- 11 u ‘'overnment i.s more Inconvenient, tlian Confu^don, and 
Civ ill W arre And therefore all the danger that can be in ctended 
mus an.s« fro.„ tl,. „f tl.osc-, that for a.i o'llioe ',r»I; 

great honour, and profit, may become taunpetitors. To make it 
ap),car, that this inconvenience, proceedeth not from tiiat forme 
of (.overnment vve call Monarchy, we are to consider, that the 
preccxjent .M<march, hath appomte-d who shall have the 'I’uiiion of 
bis Infant Sucee.ssor either e.vpre.ssely by Testament, or tacitly, bv 
not controlling Llie Cuatome m that case received; And tlien'such 
ineonvenience (if It happen) i.s to bo attributed, not t<i the Monarch v 
but to the Ambition, and Injustice of the Subjects; which in Jli 
kinds of Government where the people are not well ihstrncted in 
Unii Uiity, and Ihe Jiights of Soveraigutv, is tfie same. Or else 
the precedent Monarch, hath not at all taken order for such Tuition- 
And then the Law of Nature hath provided this sunicieMt rule, 'I'hat 
the luition shall be m him, that liatii by Nature rno.st interest in 
the preservation of the Authority of tfie Infant, ami to wjff,m least 
benefit can accrue by his death, or diminution. F(,r seein- oyory 
man by nature seeketli Ids own benefit, and promotion; laH 
an Infant inU, the power of those, that can promote themselvc,-^. 
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his destnietion, or dammage, is not Tuition, but Trechery, 
So that sufficient provision being taken, against all just quarreil, 
about tlic Government under a Child, if any contention arise to the 
disturbance of the piiblique l^eacc, it is not to be attributed to the 
forme of Monarchy, but to the ambition of Sulqects, and ignorance 
of their Duty. On the other side, there is no great Common-wealth, 
the Sovcraignty whereof is in a great Assembly, which is not, as to 
consultations of Peace, and Warre, and making of Lawcs, in the 
same condition, as if the Government were in a Child. For as a 


Cliild wants the judgement to dissent from counsell given him, and 
is thereby necessitated to take the advise of them, or him, to whom 
he is committed: So an Assembly wanteth the liberty, to dissent 
from the counsell of the major part, be it good, or bad. And as a 
Child h as need of a Tutor, or Protector, to preserve his Person, 
and Authority: So also (in great Common-wealths,) the Soveraign 
.^WscInbly, in all great dangers and troubles, have need of Custodes 
lihertafis; that is of Dk^ators, or Protectors of their Authoritie; 
which are as much as Temporary Monarehs; to whom for a time, 
tluy may commit the entire exercise of their Power; and have (at 
the eiifl of that time) been oftner deprived thereof, than Infant 
Kii jgs, by their Protectors, Kegents, or any other Tutors. 

Though the Kinds of Soveraigntie be, as I have now shewn, 
but three; that is to say, Monarchie, where One !\Ian has it; 
or Democracio, where the gciierall Assembly of Subjects hath it; 
or Aristocracie, where it is in an Assembly of certain persons 
nominated, or otherwise distinguished from the rest: Yet he that 
shall consider the particular Common-wealthes that have been, and 
are in the world, will not perhaps easily reduce them to three, and 
ma)' thereby be inclined to think there be other Formes, arising 
from these mingled together. As for example, Elective King- 
domes; where Kings have the Soveraigne Power put into their 
hands for a time; or Kingdomes, wherein the King hath a 
power limited: which Governments, arc neverthclos by most 
^\’liters called Monarcliio. Likewise if a Popular, or Aristocraticall 
Common-wealth, subdue an Enemies Countrie, and govern the 
same, by a President, Procurator, or other Magistrate; this may 
sceme jicrhaps at first sight, to be a Democraticall, or .\ristocraticall 
Government. But it is not so. For ]!llectivc Kings, are not 
Soveraigne.s, but Ministei-s of the Soveraigne; nor limited Kings 
Soveraigties, but Ministers of them that have the Soveraigne Power: 
Nur are those l^ovinces which are in subjection to a Dcmocracie, 
or Aristocracie of another Common-wealtli, Democratically, or 
.Aristocratically governed, but Moiiarchically. 

.And first, concerning an Elective King, wliosc power is limited 
to liis Hfe, as it is in many places of Christendome at this day; 
or to certaino Yeares or Moneths, as tlie Dictators j)owcr amongst 
the Komans; If ho liavc Right to appoint his Successor, he is no 
more Elective but Hereditary. But if he have no Power to elect 
his Successor, tlicn there is some other Man, or Assembly known. 
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which after his decease may elect a ne^v, or else tlie Common-wealth 
dieth, and dissolveth with him, and returneth to the conditi.)!! of 
U arre. If it be knowm who have the power to give the Soverai<m( io 
alter his death, it is knowm also that the Soveiaigntie was in tUvm 
before; For none have right to give that which tlicv have not ri-'ht 
to possesse, and keep to themselves, if they think good. Ihit' if 
there be none that can give the Soveraigntic, after the decease of 
him that was first elected; then has he power, nav he is .ihli^.cd by 
the Law of ^ature, to provide, by establishing his Succe.s.sor. to 
'eep those that had trusted him with tlie Government, from rclaos- 
ing into the miserable condition of Clvill warre. And conseqaen'iv 
liG \siicn tilc^ctccJj £i Soverntilisoliitc. 

Secondly, that King whose power is limited, is not superiuur to 
him, or them that have the power to limit it; and he tiiat is not 
su}.crioiir, is not supreme; that is fo say not Sovorai-n Tlie 

alwaies in tliat Assemtdy whicir had tlie 
Jvi^ht to Limit him; and hy consequence the "ovfernmoiit not 
Monarchy, hut either Democracy, or An.stocracv;" as of old time 

.S/x/rf«; where the Kings had a priviledge to lead their Armies- 
but the Soveraigiity was in the Ephori. ’ 

Thirdly whereas lieretofore the Roman People, governed the land 
olJudcu (for example) hy a President; yet was not Judm therefore 
a Democracy: because they were not govenitxl by anv AssembR-. 
mto the yhicli, anv of them, Iiad right to enter; nor by an .Vri's- 
ocraey; because tlity were not governed by any Assembly, into 
which, any man could enter by their Election;'' but thc\- were 
governed by one iTison. winch though as to the people of liomr 
a. an Assembly of the people, or Democracy; yet as to people of 

vas a Monarch For though where the people are governed bv 
an As.sembly, chosen by themselves out of their own nuruber the 
government i.s called a Democracy, or Aristocracy; yet when ’they 
are governed by an A.ssemhly, not of their own choosinr >ti7a 

ov“a.K;t'i;er'p4l<^ 

Of all the.se J ormes of Government, the matter beinc mnrt dl 
so tliat not onoly Monarchs, hut also whole AsscmI.lie ”<Jv ii' 

was onliT Ukc.rf "“tt as’tlicre 

4 . 111 R r/'w ''‘■‘‘'"■‘•■‘I,' -Man, so there ho order also taken 
' iticl.ill iMcrnity of life; witlicmt which men tliat arc 

piiverned hy an Assembly, should return into Ihe cond ion of 

Warre in every ayon „„d „,ej. that are t;overn<-d brO.le in 

as soon as their Dovernour <]yotli. ThLs Artiliciall Etoniity is that 
Which men call the Right of Succession. J^'^rmt^ . is that 

There i.s no ja-rlcct forme of Government, xvhcrc the .lispo-i,,.. of 

oti ci? Zucu'rjM'"' ■" I-'-- if .t I* in a,; * 

ouicr particular .Man. ..r private A.s.scmhlv, it K in a person subieci 

qulX^the^r Tf”-'"- I.loasure; and consc: 

quently the Right w m himsclfe. And if it be in no particular man 
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left to a ;iew choyce; then is the Comraon-wcalth dissolved; 
and the Right is in him that can get it; contrary to the intention 
of them that did Institute the Common-wealth, for their pernctuall, 
and not temporary security. ' 

In a Democracy, the whole Assembly cannot faile, nnlesse the 
1 lultitude that are to be governed faile. And therefore questions 

of the right of Succession, have in that forme of Government no 
place at all. 

^ \, ^ hen any of the Assembly dycth, the election 

of another into his room bolongeth to the Assembly, as the Soveraign, 
to whom lielongeth the choosing of all Counscliours, and Officers 
F(w tiiat which the Representative doth, as Actor, every one of the 
Subjects doth, as Author. And though tlie Soveraign ALembly! 
may give IVwer to others, to elect new men, for supply of their 
eomf: yet it is still by their Aulhoritv, that tlie Election is made; 
and by tlic same it may {when the ‘publiquc shall require it) be 

Die greatest difficnltie about the right of Succession, is in 
Meutarehy: And the difficulty ariseth from this, that at first sight, 
it IS not manifest who is to ajipoint tlie Successor; nor mauv times, 
who it is whom he hath appointed. For in both these cases, there 
IS required a more e.xact ratiocination, than every man is accustomed 
to use. .As to the question, who shall appoint the Siicces-sor. of a 
.Monarch that hath the Soveraign Authoritv; that is to say,’ who 
shall doterrnme of the right of Inheritance, (for Elective Kirigs and 
1 rinccs have not the Soveraign Power in pro[)riety, but in use oriU',) 
we arc to consider, that cither he that is in possession, has right to 
dispose of the Succes.sion. or else that right Ls again in the dissolved 
i lultitudo* l^or the dofith of him that hath the Soveraip^n power in 
propriety, leaves the Multitude without any Soveraign at all; that 
IS. without any Representative in whom they should be united, and 
be cajtable of doing any one action at all; And therefore they are 
incapable of Election of any new Monarch; ever^' man having equall 
right to submit himselfo to such a.s he think.s best able to protect 
hull, or if ho can, protect hiniselfc by his owne sword, which is a 
leturno to Confusion, and to the condition of a Whir of every man 
against every man. contrary to the end for whicli Monarchy had its 
fir.st Institution. Therfore it is manifest, that by the Inkitution 
of Monarchy, the disjiosing of the Successor, is alwaies left to the 
Judgment and W ill of the present- Possessor. 

And for tlie quc.stion (which may arise sometimes) who it is that 
the Monarch m possession, hath designcKi to the succession and 
inhentaiicc of liis power; it Is determined hv his exnresse Words 
un.l Testament: or by other taeite signes sufficient. 

By expresse Words, or Testament, when it is declared by him in 
Ins life fime, v/m iwe, or by WTiling; as the tirst Emperours of 
Horne declared who should be their Heires. For the word Heire 
due.s not of it sclTe imply the Children, or nearest Kindred of a man; 
but whomsoever a man shall any way declare, he would have to 
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succeed Imn in hU Estate, If therefore a ,AIonsrcli ilcclarc oxpresk' 
that such a man shall be his Heirc. either l>v Word ni^Writim' theil 
IS that man miniediatly after the decease of his PiCHlec’essor 
Invested in the n^lit of being Monarch. ' 

But where Testament, and expre.sse Words are want In" other 
naturall signes of tlio Will are to be followed: whereof tlie one is 
CMstome. And therefore where the Custome is, ilml the next of 
Kindred absolutely succeodeth. there also the next of Kiiulrcd hath 
right to the Succes.sion: for that, if the will of him that was in 
posession had been otherwise, he might easilv have de<>laretl the 
same in his UJe Ume. And likewise where the 'Custorne is, that the 
next ot t!ie Male Kindred succeedclh. there also the right of Sue 
cession IS ,n the next of the Kindred Male, for the same reason 
And so It IS It the Custome Avero to advance Mie Eemale. For udnt^ 
soever Cdstomc a man may by a word controulc, and does not 
It IS a naturall signe be Avould have that Custome stand 

B>.t «hcre neither Custome, nor Testament, hat!, ,,rece,le<J. tl.ere 
1, I.a to be umlcr-stood. l-irst. that a Monarclis will ia. that the eovern. 
nient remain iMimarehicall; bec.anse ho hath anitroven that 
(tovernmenl., m Inm.selfe. Secondly, that a Child of hia own Male 
or Female, ho prcfcrrotl before any other; heeanse men are |>re.mn,o,i 
to be more enehnetl by nature, to ativanoe their own chihiron, than 
the oinidren of other men; and of tlieir own, rather a .Male th.an a 

of labour .and danoer. I hirdly, where his own Isano faileth, rather 

a lirother than a .stranecr; and «> .still the neercr in blond, rather 

than the more remote; because it is alwaves presumed that the 

neerer of km. is the neerer in afTeetion; ami‘ tis evident that a man 

reeves alwayes, by rcllosion, the most In,none from the f-reatnessc 
of bis necrest kindred. 

w/rfU f'Vra Monarch to dispose of the Succession by 
words of CfuiLracf, or Icsfameiif, men may porbai>s object a <rroat 
inconvenience: for lie may .sell, or give his Pugf.t of g<n-crnimMo a 
stranger, abicli, becaige strangers (that is, men not used to live 
umlcr the :,ame government, nor speaking the .same iammaf^e) do 
commonly underva ue one anotiier, may turn to the oripTc.ss'ion of 
his Subjects; w’iodi IS indeed a great inconvenience: ^!ut it pr,)- 
ccedetl, not necc.ssanly rom the subjection to a strangers govern- 

tTietn,c'rulo''T Jt'- 'Hiskilfulncs.se of the (^overnours. irr,t 
th tint lul^s of J olithjues. And tberefore tiie Koman.s when thev 

had subdued many Aation.s, to make their (iovernment di.o*stiblo 
Av-cre wont to take aAvay that grievance, as mud, as tiiey Tl.omdit 
nwe-ary, by giving sometimes to wlnJe Natif>n.s, and Sometimes 
o i riMcijiall men of every .Nation they conquered, not, onely the 
lA ih ge.s bij,. also t he .Name of ibumin.s; and took many of'them 
into the .Senate, and onices of t-haigc, even in the lioiLn C’itv 
And tln.s Avas it our nio.st wise King, King James, aymed at in 

WMcT*-ri"^ ‘'1 V?"'" Kcalms,of Jue^laud and .ScoilanJ. 

M Inch if he could have oUauicd, Jiud in all likelihood iirevented 
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the CiviJl warres, which make both those Kingdomes, at this present, 
miserable. It is not tlicrcfore any injury to the people, for a 
Monarcli to dispose of the Succession by Will; though by the fault 
of many Princes, it hath been sometimes found inconvenient. Of 
tlic lawfulnesse of it, this also is an argument, that whatsoever 
inconvenience can arrive by giving a Kingdoine to a stranger, may 
arrive also by so marrying with strangers, as the Right of Succession 
may descend upon them: yet this by all men is accounted lawfull. 


CHAP. XX 


Of Dominion Paternall, and Despoticai.l 

A Common-u'calih hy Acgmsiiion, is that, where the Soveraign 
Power is acquired by Force; And it is acquired by force, when men 
singly, or many together by plurality of voyce.s, for fear of death, 
or boiid.s, do autlioriso all the actions of that Man, or Assembly, 
that hath their lives and liberty' in his Power. 

And tins kind of Dominion, or Soveraignty, differeth from 
yoveraignty by Institution, onely in this. That men who choose 
their 8ovcraigii, do it for fear of one another, and not of him whom 
they Institute: But in this case, they subject themselves, to him 
they are afraid of. In both cases tliey do it for fear: which is to 
be nott'd by tlicrn, that hold all such Covenants, as proceed from 
fear of death, or violence, voyd: which if it were true, no man, 
in any kind of Common-wealth, could be obliged to Obedience. It 
is true, that in a Cominon-wcaltli once Instituted, or acquired, 
Promi.scs proceeding from fear of death, or violence, are no Cove¬ 
nants, nor obliging, when the thing promised is contrary to the 
Dawes; But the reason is not, because it was made upon fear, but 
liceaiise he that promiseth, hath no right in the tiling promised. 
Also, when lie may lawfully performc, aiitl doth not, it is not the 
Invalidity of the Covenant, timt absolveth him, but the Sentence 
of the Soveraign. Otliorwi.se, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, 
he unlawfully hreaketli: Jiut when the Sovcniign, who is the Actor, 
acqiiittcth him, then he is acquittctl by him that extorted the 
])romise, as by the Author of such absolution. 

But the Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty, are the same 
in both. His Power cannot, without his consent, be tiansferrcd 
to anoth(*r: Mo cannot Forfeit it: He cannot be Accused by any 
of his Subjects, of Injury: He cannot be Ihinishccl by them: 
He is .huige of what i.s necessary for Peace; and Judge of Doctrines: 
He is Sole Legislator; and Supreme Judge of Controversies; 
and of khc times, and Occasions of Wane, and Peace: to him it 
bclongeth to choose i\l agist rates, Counscllours, Commanders, and 
all other Odicers, and Ministers; and to determine of Rewards, 
and PuiiLshments, Honour, and Order. The reasons whereof, axe 
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the same which are allcdged in the pre<!e<lent Char)tor, for the same 
Kights, and Consecjiienees of Soveraigntv l)v Institution. 

Dominion is acquired two wayes; liy Creiieraf ion. and bv Con^ 
quest. The right of Dominion by Oeneration, is that, which the 
i arent liatli over his Cliildren; and i.s callwl l^.vTErts.vi.L. .4iid is 
not So derives 1 from the Generation, a.s if therefore the Parent i]ad 
Dominion over his Cliild because he begat luin; but from the Glulds 
^nscut, either e.xpres.se, or hy otlier sutlicient arguments declarc^tl. 

or as to the (•eneration, God hath ordained to man a lielner- and 
there be alwayes two that are equally Parents; the Dominion 
therefore <,ver the Cliild, should belong Equally to both; and he be 
equally sulqcct to both, which is impo.s.sible; for no man enn obey 
two thistcrs. And whereas some have attrilmted the Dominion 
to tlie .Man onely, as being of the more excellent Sex; tliev iiii-- 
reckon m it. Pur there is not alwayes that dilTerence of strem'th 
or ijnidence between the man and the woman, a.s that the indit 
can be deleimined without War. In Common-wealths, this eon- 
troversie is dended by the Civil! Daw: and for the most part, (but 
not alwayes) the sentence is m favour of the Fatlier; because for 
tiie most part Common-weaklis have been erected hv the Fatliers 
not by the Mothers of familie.s. liut the qiiosli.m'lyetli now in 
tiie state of meer Nature; wliere tliere are sui>p<>scd'no iawes of 
^latnmony; no lawes for the Education of Children; but the Law 
of Nature, and the naturall inclination of the .Sexes, one to another, 

P l‘T V *'“•'* -'f nu-cr Nature, either the 

I artnts, hetaeen tliemselves tiisposc of t)ie (loii.inion over the Oiil.l 

)y Contract; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they ilisnc.so 

beieof, the right passeth according to the Qintract. \Ve lltul in 

riihtoiy that tlie Amozrju^ amtructed with the Men of the nebdi- 

issue .Male should be -sent back, but tlie Female remain witli theni- 
feelves: .so iiat tbe dominion of tlie Females was in the .Mother. 

f there be no Contract, the Dominion is in the Mother. luir in 

1-iwem''^ are no .Matrimoniall 

K lit!. \r known who IS the Father, unlc.^cse it be declared 

In lire .Mother; and therebmMhe right of Dominion over the Cliild 
epcndelh on lier wi 1, and is con.sequentiv here. Airaiii, secin<' 

iiouHst''*! in the power of the .Motlicr, so as she^may eithe^ 

Vt *1 . : ^J'^pnse It; if .slie nouri.sh it, it owetii its life to the 

f therefore obliged to obey licr, ratlier tlian any 

nUicr; and by consequence tlie Dominion over it i.s bers. Hut if 
h IV cxpo.se It. and another find, ami nourish if. tlie Dominion is iti 
him that nounsheth it. Io>r it ought to olicv him hv wliorii it is 
preserved; because pre.servation of life being the end, for which 
one man becomes subject to anotlier, every inan is supposed to 
obedience, to him, in wliose power it i.s to save, oi*destroy 

If the Mother be the Fatlier.s subject, tlic Child, is in tlie Fathers 
power: and if the l-atiier be the .Motlieis subject, (a.s when a Sovc- 
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raign Qnoon niarripth one of her subjects,) the Cliilcl is subject to 
the Mother; because the Father also is her subject. 

If a man and a woman. Monarches of two scverall Kingcloraes, 
liavo a Child, and contract concerning who shall have the Dominion 
of him, the Right of the Dominion passeth by the Contract. If they 
contract not. the Dominion followeth the Dominion of the place 
of his residence. For the Soveraign of each Country hath Dominion 
over all that reside therein. 

JIc that hath the Dominion over the Child, hath Dominion also 
over the Children of the Child; and over their Childrens Children. 
For he that liatli Dominion over the person of a man, hath Dominion 
over all that is his; without which, Dominion were but a Title, 
without the ctTcct. 

The Right of Succession to Paternall Dominion, proceedeth in 
the same manner, as doth the Right of Succession to Monarchy; 
of which T have already sufliciently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion aerpnrod hy Conquest, or Victor^' in war, is that which 
some Writers call Despoticall, from AfcrVoTj}? which significth 
a LorcU or Maslerx and is the Dominion of the Master oyer his 
Servant. And this Dominion is then acquired to the Victor, when 
the Vanquislicd, to avoyd the prc.‘?cnt stroke of death, covenanteth 
either in cx[>rcs.<5c words, or hy other suflicient signes of the Will, 
that so loiiu as his life, and the liberty of his body is allowe<l him, 
the Victor shall have the use thereof, at his pleasure. And after 
such Covenant made, the Vanquislie<l is a Servant, and not before: 
for by tlie word Servant (whether it be derived from Servire, to Servo, 
or from Sermre^ to Save, which I leave to Grammarians to dispute) 
is not meant a Captive, which is kept in prison, or bonds, till the 
owner of him that took him, or boxight liim of one that did, shall 
consider what to do with him; (for such men, (commonly cal!e<I 
Slaves,) have no obligation at all; but may break their bonds, or 
tlie prison; and kill, or carry away captive their Master, justlj-;) 
but one, tliat being taken, hath corporall lilierty allowed him; 
and upon promise not to run away, nor to do violence to his Master, 
is trusted l>y him. 

It is not therefore the Victory, that giveth the right of Dominion 
over the ^"aIK^uishcd, hut his own Covenant. Nor is ho obliged 
because lie is Conquered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or put 
to Might; but because he commeth in. and Submitteth to the 
\ ictor; N’or is the \ ictor oldiged hy an enemies rendring him- 
sclfc. (witlioiit promise of life.) to spare him for tlii.s his yeclding 
to disorciion: which obliges not the Victor longer, tlian in his oum 
di,scrcti(ui lice .‘^liall think lit. 

And that which men do, when tlicy demand (as it is now calletl) 
Quarki\ (which the Greeks called taking alive,) is to evade 

the pro.V'nt fury of the \ ictor, hy Submission, and to coin|)ouiid 
for (heir life, witli Rnn.some. or Service: and therefore he that hath 
(Quarter liatii not his life given, hut deferred till farther deliberation; 
For it is nut an yi elding on condition of life, but to discretion. And 
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then oiiely is his life in scrurity, and his service diie. when the 
Victor hath trusted him uith his corporall liherly. For SI;>.vc‘s that 
work in Prisons, or Fetters, do it not of duty', hut to avoy<i the 
cnielty of their task-masters. 

Tlic Master of the .Servant, is Master al.so of all lie haili; and nuiv 
exact the use tlioreof; that is to .say, of liis ^oofls. of hi.*^ labour. ('*f 
hi.s servants, and of Ids cliildren, as often as he shall iliink til. For 
he holdetli liis life of his .Master, l>y the oovenanl {*f obtshetua*; 
that i.s. of envning, and autlmrising whatsoever tlie .Master .'-liall do. 
AikI hi case the .Master, if he refuse, kill him. or cast him into 
bond.s, or otlierwise puni.sh liim for his disobedienc«', he is iiitusclfc 
the author of the s.ame; and cannot accu.se him of injurv. 

In sum me. the Rights and Conseriuences of both ratrrnaU and 
T>csjtfAirfiU Dominion, are the very same with tlmse of a SovinaiLOi 
by Institution; and for tlie same reasons; which reasons aie set 
down in the {irecedent cliafiter. Sjo that for a man that is .Monarch 
of divers Xations, whereof he liatli, in one the Soveraientv bv 
In-stitution of the people a.ssemhled, and in anotlier by Coiui'ue.st, 
tliat IS by tlie .submission of each jiarticular, to avoyd death or 
bonds; to demand of one Nation more than of the other, fia.m the 
title of CoiHjuesf, as being a CoiHjuered l\afic>n, is an act of ignorance 
of the Rights of Soveraignt^'’. hor the Soveraign is abst.hite over 
both alike; or else tlierc i.s no Soveraignty at all; and so every man 

may Lawfully protect him.selfe, if he can,'with his own sword,'which 
i.s the condition of war. 

liy this It appears, that a great Family if it he not f.art of .some 
Common-wealth, is of it self, as to the Riehts of Soveraignty, 
a little Monarchy; whether that Family eonsi.st of a mai^ai'Ki 
his children; or of a man and his servants; or of a man. aixl his 
chiltlren, ami servants togetlier: wherein the Father or .Master is 
the Soveraign. Hut yet a Family is not j)roper)y a Common¬ 
wealth; unlesse it l>e of that power by its own number, or bv other 
opportunilie.s, as mtt to be .subdued witliout the hazard of war. 
For where a number of men are nianifestiv too weak to defeml 
themselves united, every one may u.se his own reason in lime of 
danger, to save his own life, either by llight, or bv submission to the 
enemy, as lice slicdl think best; in tiic same manner as a \‘erv' small 
comnany of souldiers, surprise] by an armv. may ca.st d«.w'n iheir 
arrne.'^, and demand (piarter, or run away, rather than lie |mt to the 
sword. AiifJ thus much shall .suffice; cojiccrning i\hal 1 find by 
Hpeeulation, ami deduclion. of Soveraign Right.s. from the nature, 
need, and designes of men, in erecting of Cimnnon-uealihs, ami 
putting tliein.scl\ cs unticr .Monarchs or As.sciiiblie.s, cntiii.''tcd with 
power enough for their protection. 

Let UH^ now con.sider what the Scripture tcaehelh in the same 
point. lo J/ovov. tlie children of Isrctf'l say thus. tliau 

fo us, and we will fo'are, thee ; hut ht w>l (Jod spiah to us, lest tre di/c. 
This is absolute ubedicnce to Moses. Concerning the Rigid of 

‘ Ivxod. 20. 19, 
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Kings, God lymsclf by the mouth of Samuel^ saith, * This shall be 
the Right of the Kittg goii will have to reigne over you. He shall fake 
your sons, and set them to drive his Chariots, and to be his horsemen, 
and to run before hts chariots ; and gather in his'harvest ; and to make 
his crigines oj )l or, and Instruments of his chariots ^ and shall take 
your daughters to make perfumes, to he his Cookes, and Bakers, He 
shall take your fields, your vine-yards, and your olive-yards, and give 
them to his senanfs. He shall take the iytli of your come and wine, 
and give, it to the men of his chamber, and to his other servants. He 
shall take yonr man-servants, and your maidservants, and the choice 
yowr youth, and cynploy them in his bnsinesse. He shall fake the 
tyfh of yonr flocks ; and you shall be his servants. This is absolute 
power, and summed up in the last words, you .shall be his servants. 
Agaiiie, when the people hcartl what power tlieir King was to have, 
yet they consented thereto, and say thus, 2 i[> ,^.,7/ other 

nations, and our King shall judge our causes, and goe. before us, to 
conduct our wars. Here is confirmed the Right that t?overaigns 
have,^ botli to the ]\Iihtia, and to all Judicature', in which is 
contcined as absolute power, as one man can possibly transferre 
to another. Again, the ])rayor of King Salomon to (iod, was this. 
^ Give to thy .servant understanding, to judge thy people, and to discerne 
between Good and Bvill. It helorigeth therefore to the fSoveraigne 
to bee Judge, and to pijcscribc the Rules of discerning Good and 
Kvill: which Rules are Lawes; and tlicrefore in him is the Legis¬ 
lative Power, Saul sought the life of David', yet when it was in his 
power to slay Saul, and his Servants would have done it, David 
forbad them, saying, God forbid I .should do such an act against 
my Lord, the anoynted of God. For obedience of servants St. Paul 
saith, ^Servants obey your masters in All things', and, ^Children, 
obey your Parents in All thin/ps. There is simple obedience in tliose 
that are subject to Paternall or Dcspoticall Dominion. Again, 
' The Scribes and Pharisees sit in j\Ioses cliayre, and therefore AH 
that they shall hid you observe, that observe and do. There again is 
simi)le ol)cdience. And St. Paul, ® H'ur/) them that they subject 
th(}n,<!rlrcs to Princes, and to tho.se that are in Authority, <{: obey them. 
This obctlioncc is also simjilc. J.,astly, our Saviour hiiuselfe acknow¬ 
ledges. that men ought to pay such taxes as arc by Kings imposed, 
where he saves, Give to Ctr^ar that U'hich is Cwsars; and payed 
such taxes liimselfc. And that the Kintrs wtird, is sufticiciit to take 
any thing from any Subject, wiien tliere is need; anfl that the 
ixing is Juflge of that need; ]*\)r he himselfe, as King of the Jewes, 
commaiKied his l)i.seiples to take the Asse, and Asses Colt to carry 
liim into Jent.^alcm, saying. ^ 6 'o into the Village over against you, 
and you shall /hid a slice .- 1 .95c tyed. and her Colt ivith her, unty them, 
anti bring them (*> me. A nd if any man ask you. ivhai you yncan by 
it. Say fhe Lord hath need oJ them : And they will let them go. Tiioy 

I Sain. 8. II, 12 , iS:c. * Verse 19, lVc. ’ 1 Kings 3. 9. 

I Sam. 2.|. 9. ’’ Coll. 3. 20. * V'erse 32, 

-Math. 23. 2, 3. * Tit. 3. 2. * Mat. 21. 2, 3. 
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will not whether his riecossity be a sufficient title;, nor whetlier 
ne be judge of tliat necessity: but acquiesce in the will of the 

io Uiesc places ntay be added also that of Gem sis, 1 Yon shall 
oe as Gods, hwumuj Good and Frill. And verse II. Who told thre 
that lluju uast naWd ? hast thou eaten of the tree, 0/which / row landed 

Cognisance or Judir-aturc of 
f od and Fvili, being forbidden by the name of the fruit <ff t!ie tree 
of Knowledge, as a tnall of Adams obedience; The Divel to enHanie 
the Ambition of the woman, to whom that fruit already seemed 
bLautifull told lier that by tasting it, they slioiiid be'as Gods, 
knowing Good and hvilL Whereupon having both eaten, they did 

nidced take upon them Gods office, which is Judicature of G'ood 
and Kvill,- but acquired no new ability to distinguish hetween tiieiu 
aright, whereas It is .sayd, that having eaten, they saw they 

wcTe naked; no man liath so interpreted that place, as if tliey had 
been formerly blind and saw not their own skins: the meanin- 
s plain, that it was then they first judged their nakednesse (wlierein 
Jt was Go<s will to create them) to be uncomely; and by heiVi- 

tdir 7 /Lm/ censure God himselfe. An'd tliereupon God 

. ^Aih Iff St thou eaten, d;c. as if he should .say, doest thou that owest 

wL'IebvTG upon thee to judge of rny aimmandementsV 

\\heicby it IS e^eell\^ (though Allegoricallv,) signilied, that the 

f. / 'V"" ^ command, arc not bv 

tJicir Siibjcct^^ to be censured^ nor disputed, 

80 that It appeareth plainly, to my umlerstandiny. both fnun 

in .Soveraign Power, whetlier placed 

m Ot . Man, as in .Monarchy, or in one Assembly of men as in 
1 opulur, and Aristocraticall Common-wealths, Is as great, us pUffily 
men can be imagined to make it. And though of so unliinitcd a 

qarn"U”rk“‘tvanrT-,“‘'V^ ooi.se,yet Ihe w.iise- 

jicntcs Of ilic want of it, which is iierpetuall wane of everv itv>,i 

against his neighbour, arc much worse.^ Tiie eondilion of man in 

this hfeshall never be without Inconveniences: hut there hanoenet 

in no Ounmon-weaith any gre.at Inconvenience, but wiiat proceeds 

fiorn tlie Subjects disobedience, and breacJi of those Covenants 

rorn which the Common-wealth hatii its being. 

tb rJiing Soveniign Power too groat, will sock to make it lessc- must 

greater. ^ toWy, to a 

'Pile greatest objection is. that of the lhactisc; when men ask 

Jiut'oie^i 'bV Subjects been acknowledged: 

Put one may ask them again, wlien, or where h.us there bemi a 

Kingdome long free from Sedition and (’ivill WWre. In those 

de7t7""’ r l‘ave beer, long-lived, and not been 

destroyed, but by ff>rraigri w'arre, the Subjects never did .lisoute 

r ^howsoever, an argument ft^m/tho 

I raeti.se of riien, that have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact 

reason wciglied the causes, and nature of a>mmou-wealths and 

Oca, 3. 5. 
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suffer daily tjinse miseries, that proceed from the ignorance thereof, 
is invalid. For though in all places of the world, men should lay 
the foundation of their houses on the sand, it could not thence bo 
inferred, that so it ought to be. The skill of making, and maintain¬ 
ing Common-\^'ealths, consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arith- 
nicliquc and Geometry; not fas Tenni.s-[>lay) on Practise onely: 
which tiles, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
liad the leisure, have lutlierto had the curiosity, or the method to 
find out. 


CHAP. XXI 

Of the Liberty of Subject 

Liberty, or Freedome, signifieth (jiroperly) the absence of 
Opposition; (by Opposition, 1 mean cxternall Impediments of 
motion:) and may be applyed no lesse to Irrationall, and Inani¬ 
mate creatures, than to Rationall. For whatsoever is so tyed, or 
environed, as it cannot move, but within a certain space, which space 
is determined by the opposition of some exteruall bod3% we say it 
bath not Liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures, 
w'hilcst tliey are impri.soned, or restrained, with walls, or chayns; 
and of the water wdiilest it is kept in by banks, or vessels, that other¬ 
wise would spread it selfe into a larger space, we use to say, tbev are 
not at Liberty, to move in such manner, as without tliose cxternall 
impediments they would. But wdien the impediment of motion, 
is in the con.stitution of the thing it selfe, wc use not to say, it wants 
the Liberty; but tlic Power to move; as when a stone lyeth still, 
or a man is fastnetl to his bed by sickncssc. 

And according to this proper, and generally received meaning of 
the word, H 1'REE-M.vn, is /le, that in tfiose which by his strength 

and u'tt he. is able to do, is not himlred to doe what he has a anil to. 
But when the wtirds Free^ and Liberty, arc applyed to any thing 
but Bodies, tliey are abused; for that which is not subject to Motion, 
is not subject to Impediment: And therefore, when ’tis said (for 
example) The way is I'^ree, no Liberty of the way is signilied, but 
of those that walk in it without stop. And when we say a Guift 
is Free. tljtTC is not meant any Liberty of the Guift, but of the 
Ciivcr, that w;is not bound by any law, or Covenant to give it. fSo 
when wc speak /• reely, it is not the Liberty of voice, or pronunciation, 
but of the man, wliom no law bath obliged to speak otherwise then 
he did. Lastl\'. from the use of the word Free-Will, no Liberty 
can be inferroi,! of the will, desire, or incliiiatiou, but the Liberty 
of the man; which consisteth in this, that he (inds no stop, in doing 
wliat lib lias the will, desire, or inclination to doe. 

learo. and Liberty are consistent: as when a man throweth his 
goods into the Sea for Jeare the ship should sink, he doth it neverthe- 
Jesse very willingly, and may refuse to doe it if he will; It is therefore 
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the action, of one that was free: so a man sometimes jicays his det)t, 
only for feare of Imprisonment, whicli bct'au.se no IjocIv hindred liiiii 
from detaining, was tiie action of a man at liberty. And genoraUv 
all actions which men doe in C'ommon-wealtlis, for yin rc of the la\c, 
are actions, wliicli the doers had liberty to omit. 

Liberty and Sece.ssity are consistent: As in the water, that hath 
not only liberty, hut a necessity of desccndin:jr hv tiie Channel; so 
likewise in the Action.s wliich men v<.>lunlarily <loe: which, Ijecause 
they proceed from their will, proceed from liberty, and yet. because 
every act of mans will, and every desire, and inchnai ion proeeedetlt 
from some cause, and tliat from another cause, in a continual! 
chuine, (who.se first link is in the hand of God the first of all causes,) 
they proceed from ntccs&ily. So that to him tliat could see ilie 
connexion of those causes, tlie necessity of all mens voluntarv actir)ns, 
woulcl api^eare manifest. And therefore God, that secth, and dis- 
poseth all tilings, secth also that the liberty of man in iloiny v. iiat he 
will, is accompanied with tlie necessity of doing tliat wliich God 
will, <fe no more, nor lesse. For thougli men may do man_\’ things, 
which God docs not command, nor is tiicrefore Author of tliein; 
yet tliey can have no passion nor appetite to any thing, of which 
appetite Gods will is not the cause. And did not his will assure tlie 
necessity of mans will, and consequently of all tliat on man.s will 
dependeth, tlie liberty of men would be a contradiction, and iiii* 
jicdiment to the omnipotence and liberty of God. .\nd this shall 
suffice, (as to the matter in hand) of that natural! liberty, which milv 
is jiroperly called liberty. 

Hut a,s men, for the atteyning of peace, and conservation 
of themselves thereby, have made an Artificial! Man. which 
we call a Commoii-wcalth; so also have they made .\rlificial Chain.s, 
<“alled Civill Lawes, wliieh they them.selve.s, by mutuall covenants, 
liave fastned at one end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to 
whom they have given the ISovcraigne Power; and at the other end 
to their own hiars. These Bonds in their own nature but weak, 
may nevert hele.sse be made to hold, by the danger, though not liy the 
difiiculty of breaking them. 


In relation to tlie.se BoikLs only it i.s, that I am to speak now, of 
the Liberty of Subjects. For seeing there i.s no Common-wealth 
in tiie world, wherein there be Rules enough set down, for the 
regulating of all the actions, and words of men, (a.s being a thing 
impo.seible:) it followeth necessarily, that in all kinds of actions, by 
the laws pr.x'tennitled, men have tlie Idljerty, of doing what tlicir 
own reasons sliull sugge.st, for tlie mo.st profitafilc to tliem.selves. 
For if wee take IJberty in the proper sense, for corporall Liberty; 
that is to say, frecdome from ciiaiiis, and prison, it w'ere very' al».siml 
for men to clamor a.s they doe, for the Liberty tliey so m'anife.stlv 
enjoy. Againe, if we take Liberty, for an exemption froiti Lu\ve.s, 
it is no lesse al/surd, for men to demand as tliey doe, that Libertv, 
by which all other men may be masters of their live.s. And yet as 
absurd as it is, this is it they demand; not knowing tliat tlie Lawes 
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V are of no power to protcjct them, wTihout a Sword in the hands of a 
man, or inon, to cause those laws to be jmt in execution. The 
Liberty of a Subject, lyeth therefore only in those things, which in 
regulating tlieir actions, the Soveraign hath prsetermitted: such as 
is the Libert^' to l>uy, and sell, and otlierwise contract with one 
anotlicr; to choose their o^^tj aboad, tlieir own diet, their own 

trade of life, and institute their children as they themselves think 
lit; & the like. 

Nevertlieiesse we are not to understand, that by such Liheriv, 
the Sovera^ign Power of life, and death, is either abolislied, or 
limited. Peu it has been already shewn, tliat nothing the Soveraign 
Kepresentative can doe to a Subject, on what pretence soever, can 
properly be called Injustice, or Injury; because every Subject is 
Author of exeiy act the Sov’eraign doth; so that he never wanteth 
Kight to any thing, otherwise, than as he himself is the Subject of 
Gotl, and bound tbereby to observe tlie laws of Nature. And 
therefore it may, and doth often liappen in Common-wealths, that 
a Subject may be put to death, by the command of the Soveraign 
Power; and yet neither doe the other wrong: As \rhen Jepiha 
caused his daughter to be sacrificed: In which, and the like cases, ho 
that so dieth, had Liljcrty to doe the action, for which he is never- 
thelcsse, without Injury put to death. And the same holdelh also 
m a Soveraign Prince, that put tot h to death an Innocent Subject. 
For though tlie action be against the law of Nature, as being con- 
trar^^ to P 3 quitic, (as was the killing of Uriah, by David;) yet it was 
not an Injurie to Ijtiah; but to Uod, Not to (.jriah, because the 
right to doe uhat he pleased, was given him by Uriah liimself; 
And yet to God, because David was Gods Subject; and proiiibited all 
Iniquilie by the law of Nature. Which distinction, David himself, 
when he repented the fact, evidently confirmed, sivying. To thee only 
have I sinncel. In the same manner, the people of Athens, when they 
banished the most potent of their Common-wealth for ten years, 
thought they committed no Injustice; and yet they never questioned 
what crime he had done; but what hurt he would doe: Nay they 
coinniamled tlie banishment of they knew not whom; and every 
Citizen bringing bis Oystershell into the market place, wTitten with 
the name of him lie desired siiould be banished, without actuall 
accusing him, sometimes banishe<l an Aristides, for his reputation 
of Justice; And sometimes a scurrilous Jester, as Ilyperholous, to 
make a Jest of it. And yet a man cannot say, the Soveraign People 
of Athens wanted right to banish them; or an Athenian the Libertio 
to Jest, or to be Just. 

The Libertie, whereof there is so frequent, and honourable 
mention, in the Histories, and Philosoiiliy of the Antient Greeks, 
and Komaiis, and in the writings, and dLscoursc of those that from 
tliem have rcceiveil all their learning in the Politiqucs, is not the 
lalicrtie of Particular men; but the labertie of the Common-wealth: 
which is the same with tliat, which every man then should have, if 
there were no Civil Uiws, nor Common-wealth at all. And the 
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effects of it also be the same. For as amongst in<a^*(er]esse men, 
Uiere Ls pcrpctuall war, of every man against his iu*ig!il>oor; no 
inlieritancc, to transmit to the Son, nor to expect from the Fatlier; 
no propriety of Goods, or Lands; no security; but a full and absolute 
Libert ie in every Particular man: So in States, and Com men-wealths 
not tlepeiulcnt on one another, every Common-wealth, (not every 
man) has an absolute Libert ie, to doe wliat if shall judge (that is 
to say, what that Man, or Asseinhlie that icpto'entefh it. shall 
judge) most conducing to their benelit. lint withull. they live in 
the condition of a perpetual 1 war, and upon the coniines of battel, 
with their frontiers armed, and canons plantetl agaijisl tlieir neitrli- 
hours rtjuiul about. I he Atiiemtins, and Romnnf.'s ’W(‘t‘e free; that 
is, free Common-wealtiis: not that any panieular men Inul tlio 
l.ibertic to resi.st their own Representative; Imt that tlieir Kepresen- 
lative had the Libertie to resist, or invade other people. There is 
written on the Turrets of tiie city of Luca in great eharacter.s at this 
day, the wortl LIBERTASi yet no man can thence Inferrc, that a 
particuhy man ha-s more Libertie, or Immunitie from the’service 
of the Commonwealth tliere, than in Con.stujitiuople. Whether a 

Common-wealth he Monarchical], or Popular, the Kreedome is still 
the same. 

Rut it i.s an easy thing, for men to be deceived, by the specious 
name of Libertie; and for want of Judgement to distinguish, mis¬ 
take that for their l^rivatc Inheritance, and Jhrth right, which is 
the right of the J^ubliijue only. And when the same errour is 
confiriual by the authority of men in reputation for their writings in 
this subject, it is no wonder if it produce sedition, and chan;fe of 
Government. In these westernc part.s of ttie worki, we are made to 
receive our opinirm.s eoncerning the In.stitution, and Rights of 
Common-wealtlIS, fiom Armlotle, Cicero, aiul other men, Greeks and 
Komane.s. that living under Popular States, derived those Rirdits 
not from the (hineiple.s of Nature, but transcrihed them into Uieii’ 
books out of the Practise of tlieir owui CVuntnon-wealths, W'hieii 
w’crc ikipular; as the (Jramiiiarians deserihe the Rules of lainc'ua'fe 
out of the Praeti.se of tlie tiine; or the Rules of Poetry, out of t 7 ie 
l^oerns of Ilomcr and V irffil. And liecause tiie Athenians were 
taught, (tfi keep them from liesire of ehanging tlieir (mverniiient ) 
that they were Freemen, and all that lived under .Monarchy were 
slave.s; therefore Ari.iloUe puts it down in his Pf.Ufifjuc.H \lih n 
cap. 2 ) In dtmocmcp. Liberty f.s- he supj,>scd: for 'lis comma,,}], 
hcUL Umt no man n f-ree tn any other Covernaicni. And as Ari<iU,ilf 
so CicfYo, and other W'riters liave grouridei] their Civill doJtrine, on 
the ojiinions of the Romans, who were taught to hate Monarchv. at 
first, by them that having depo.swl their ^^overaign, shared amo'n’g'st 
them the Sovemignty of Rome-, and afterward.s i>y their Sueces.sor.s 
And by reading of these (heek, and J.atine Authors, rm‘n from their 
childhood have gotten a, habit (under a false .--liew of Liberty ) 
of favouring tumult.s, and of licentious controlling the action.^ V>f 
their Soveraigns; and again of controlling those controllers, with 
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the cfTusion r*f so much blood; as T think I may truly say, there 
was never any thina so deerly bought, as these Western parts have 
benight the learning of the Greek and Latinc tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the tnie Liberty of a Subject; 
mat is to say, what are the things, which though commandc<l by the 
Sovoraign, he may noverthclesse, without Injustice, refuse to do* 
wc arc to consider, what Rights we passe away, when we make a 
t oinmon-wealth; or (wiiicli is all one,) what Liberty wc deny our 
selves, by owning ail tlic Acti(nis (without exception)'of the Man, or 

' * ^ At I t 1 , For in the act of our Sultmission, 

consistcth both our Obligation, and our Liberty, which must thero- 

fore be inferrwl by arguments taken from thence; there being no 
Obligation on any man, which ariseth not from some Act of 
his own; for all men equally, are by Nature Free. And 
because such arguments, must cither be dVawn from the expresse 
words. / Avlhorisc oil his Aeiions, or from the Intention of him that 
submitteth himselfe to his Power, (which Intention is to be under- 
stood by the End for which he so submitteth;) The Obligation, 
and Liberty of the Subject, is to be derived, citlicr from those Words, 
(or otlicrs equivalent;) or else from tlie End of the Institution of 
Soveraigmty; namely, the Peace of the Subjects within themselves, 
and tlieir Defence against a common Enemj’. * 

First therefore, seeing Soveraignty by Institution, is by Covenant 
of every one to every (uie: and Soveraignt3' Acquisition, by 
Covenants of the Vanquished to the Victor, or Cliild to the Parent; 
It is manifest, that cverj' Subject has Liberty’’ in all tlioso things, the 
light ^^lle^ot)f cannot' by Covenant be transferred. 1 have slicwn 
l)( foic in the Id, Chapter, that Covenants, not to defend a mans 
own body, are vovd. Therefore, 

If the Soveraign command a man (though justly condemned,) 
to kill, wound, or mayme himselfe; or not to resist those that assault 
him: or to abstain from the use of food, ay re, medicine, or any 
otlicr tiling, without wliich he cannot live;' yet hath tliat man 
the Libertto disobe\’. 

If a man be intcrrogaled by the Soveraign, or his Authority, con¬ 
cerning a crime done by himselfe, ho is not hound (witliout assurance 
of Pardon) to confesse it; because no man (as I have shewn in the 
same C hajitci) can be obliged by Covenant to accuse himselfe. 

Again, the Consent of a Subject to Soveraign Power, is contained 
in tlicse words, I Autharisc, or take i/pon me, all his actions’, in which 
there is no restriction at all, of his own former iiaturall Liberty; 
Voi by allowing him to kill me, I am not bound to kill my seffe 
when ho commands mo. 'Tis one tiling to say. Kill me, 'or mg 
fOfow, if yon please’, another thing to say, I n'ill'kill my selfe, or nig 
It followeth tliciefore, that 

So nmii is btiuucl by the words tlioinselves^ either to kill himselfe, 
or any other man; And consequently, Uiat tlie Oliligation a man 
may isonietimes iiavc^, upon the Coiinnand of tlie iSoveraign to 
execute 0113" dangcrtius, or dishonourable Oflice, tlepciideth not on 
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the Words of our Submission; but on the Intention;, which is to 
be understood by tiie Ivnd tliereof. When tliercfore oui' refusal 1 
to obey, fruslnitcs the End for which the Soveraii'iity was ordalinxl; 
then there is no Liberty to refuse: otherwise there is. 

Ijpori tins j^iound, a man tliat is coniinandcd us ;i Sciiildier to tlj^iit 
against the enemy, though liis Soveraign liave Might enougli to 
punish lii.s refusall willi death, may nevertlit'lessc in iiianv c<isc*s 
refuse, without Injustice; as when he sub.st ituteth a sii flic tent 
bouldier in his place; for in thi.s case he dcsertetii not the .service 
of the Common.wealth. And there is a!]owanee to be made h.r 
iiaturrdl tirmjrousne.sse, not onelv to women, (of whom no such 
dangerous duty is e.xpectetl,) but also to men of feminine courage. 
\\ lien .Armies fight, there i.s on one side, or lM>th, a running awav 
yet ^vhen tliey (Jo it not out of trechery, but fear, thev arc* 
not e.s1eenied to do it unjustly, but disiioiiourably. For the 
same icason, to avoyd battell, is not Injustice, i>ut Cowardist^ Lot 
be that mrow etii himselfe a Souldier, or taketli iTn,,ie^t nionv. 
taketh away the c-tcusc of a timorou.s nature; and U oldiced, ntit 
onely to go to the battell, but also not to rim from it. witlioiit his 
Laptaines leave. And wlien tlie Uefence of tiie Coiuinon-wealth 
rcquirefh at once the help of all that are able to bear Arms every 
one IS obIiL;ed; becau.se otiierwi.se tlie Institution the Coinimui- 

^vealth, which they have not the purpose, or courage to nreserye 
was ill vain. ^ " 

lo resLt the Sword of the Common.wealth, in defence <>f 
allot tier man, guilty, or innocent, no man liath Liberty; be(-au.se 
MIC 1 n jerty, takes away from the Soveraign, tlic' means of 
1 roteetmg u.s; and ls therefore destructive of the very c.^.'^enee of 
(*oyerninent Hut in ease u great many men together, have already 
lesistexl the Soveraign Mower unju.stly, or committed some Caoitall 
crime, for which every one of them c.Tj>ectelli death, wiietliei have 
they not the L^erty then to joyn t<jgether, and assist, and defend 
one arKjthcr / Certainly they have; For ituw but defend tlicir livas 
vhich the fojilty man may a.s well do. as the ImioeerU. 'J'here 
w^s indeed injustice 11, tlie first breach of tlieir duty; Their bearin- 
of Arms subsequent to it, though it be to maintain what the? 
Jiave done, i.s no new unjust act. And if it be onely to defend 
heir persons it i.s not unjust at ail. B.it the offer of pardon 
f.iketli from tliem, to wliom it is ofTerwl, the plea of self-defence and 
makefh their jKT.severance in assisting, or defending the ’red 

A.S for other Lyberties, they depend on (he Silence of tlie Law. 
ri ca.se.s where the Soveraign has (uescribed no rule, tlu'ro the 
Subject hatli Uie Jnlierty to do, or forbeare, according to J,is own 
discretion. And tliercfore such Liberty u in S(.me pkiee.s more, and 
in some le.sse; and m some times more, tn other times les.se, ficc'orci- 
ing as they that have the Sovernignty shall think mo.st euiiveniciit 
AS lor Example, tJierc was a time, wlien in ICyujhml a man iniylit 
cn er m to iiis own Land, (and disp(jsse.sse sueli as W'ldngfuily 
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possessed force. But in after-times, that Liberty of Forcible 

Lntry, was taken away by a Statute made (by the King) in Parlia¬ 
ment, And in some places of the world, men have the Liberty 
of nian3’ wives: in other places, such Liberty is not allowed. 

If a Subject have a controversie with his Soveraigne, of debt, 
or of right of possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service 
required at liis hands, or concerning any penalty, corporal!, or 
pecuniary, grounded on a precedent Law; ho hath the same 
JJbertv to sue for his right, as if it were against a Subject; 
and before such Judges, as are appointed bj' the Soveraign. 
3 <or seeing the Sov'craign demandeth bj' force of a former Law, and 
not by vertuc of his Power; he declaretli thereby, that he requireth 
no more, than shall apjicar to be due by that Law. The sute there¬ 
fore is not contrary to the will of the Soveraign; and consequently* 
the Subject hath the Liberty to demand the hearing of his Cause; 
and sentence, according to that Law. But if he demand, or 
take any tiling by pretence of his Power; there lycth, in that case, 
no action of J^aw: lor all that is done by liim in Vertuc of his Power, 
is done by the Authority of every' Subject, and consequently, lie 
tliat luings an action against the Soveraign brings it against himselfe. 

If a Monarch, or Soveraign Assembly, grant a Lilierty to all, or 
any of his Subjects, whicli Grant standing, ho is disabled to provide 
for their safety, the Grant is voyd; unlesse lie directly renounce, or 
transferre the Soveraignty to another. For in that he miglit openly, 
(if it had been his will,) and in plain ternies, have renounced, or 
transferred it, and did not; it is to be understood it was not Ins will; 
but that the Grant procecdetl from ignorance of the repugnancy 
between such a Liberty and the Soveraign Power: and therefore 
the Soveraignty' is still retayned; and consequently all those Powers, 
whicli arc necessary to the exercising thereof; such as are the Power 
of Wane, and Peace, of Judicature, of appointing Officers, and 
Councellours, of levying Mony, and the rest named in the 18 th 
C]ia[)ter. 

J'lic Obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, is undersbiod to 
last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is 
able to protect them. For the right men have by' Nature to protect 
themselves, when none else can protect them, can by no Covenant 
be relinquistied. The Soveraignty is the Soule of the Common-wealth; 
which once tlepartoil from tlio Body, the members doe no more 
receive their motion from it. The end of Obedience is Protection; 
which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either in his own, or in anothers 
sw()rd. Nature applycth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. And though Soveraignty', in the intention of them 
Dial make it. be iminortall; yet i.s it"in its own nature, not only 
subject to violent death, by forreign but also through the 

igniH’af.ce, and passions of men, it hath in it, from the very 
institulion, many seeds of anaturall inortality, by Intestine Discord. 

If a Subject l)C taken jinsoner in war; or his person, or his means 
of life be within the Guards of the enemy, and hath his life and 
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corporal! LibcTtic given him, on condition to be 8ul>joct<o the Victor 
he hath Libcrtie to accept the condition; ami having acccihotl it’ 
IS the subject of him that took him; because he liad no other wav to 
preserve himself. The case is the same, if ho he dctcim*d on*the 
sarnc tennes, in a forrcign country. But if a man be licld in nrisoii 
or bonds, or is not trusted witli the libcrtie of his hodie; he cannot 
he understood to be bound by Covenant to .sulijection; and tlicre- 
lore may, if he can, make his escape by any ineatis whatsoever. 

f aMunarcU slialj relimpiish the ISovcraicTitv, botli for himsedf 
and liLS heircs; His Subjects returne to tiie absolute ] ihcrtic of 
^Nature; because, though Xature mav declare who are his Sons 
and who are the nerest of his Kin; yet it dcperulcth on ids own'wilV 
(as hath been said m tlie precedent eliapter,) who shall he his Ilcvr 
H therefore he will have no Heyre, there is no Soveraignty, nor 
Subjcc ion Ihe case is the same, if he dye without known'Kindred, 
and ^Mthout declaration of liLS Heyre. For then there can no Heire 
iK- known, and conseipjcntly no Subjection be due. 

If the Sovcraigii Banish his Subject; during i!,c Banishment, lie 

t ■ o 1 mcssag(% or hath leave to 

a\cll, ih still Subject; but it is, by Contract lietwceii Sovcraifuis 

not by vertue of the covenant of Subjection. Fur whosoever entreth 
into anothcr-s dominion, is Subject to all the Laws thereof- unlesse 

liLnc-r SoveraigiKS, or by .sfiecial! 

If a .Monarch subdued by war, render himself Subject to the 
Victor; Ills Subjects are delivered from their former ob!i<^ation 
and beconie obliged to the Victor. But if he be held pri.soner 
have not the bberty of Id.s own Body; he is not understood to liave 
guen away tlie Bight of Soveraigntie; and therefore hi.i Subjects 
are obljgwl to yield obedience to the Magistrates b.micrlv iilaceij' 
governing not 11. their own name, l>ut in his. For, his Bight remaii - 
mg, the que.stion is only of tlie Admini.stration; that is to sav of 
lio .Magistrates and Oflicers; wliich, if he have not means to mme 

appointed.'*'"'^ approve those, whicli he hiinsclf had fonuerly 


CHAP, xxn 

C/SYS1K.MES Subject, PoUticulL and Private 

Havi.sg spoken of the (Generation, Forme, ami Power of a 
0 >mmon-wcabh, 1 am m order to speak next of the r.arts thereof 
And n^t of Syslenie.s. which resemble the similar parts or .Muscles 

of a body iiafurall. JJy Svste.mes; I nndcr.siaiul a„v’nun jiers ot 

men joymxi in one Inlere.-^t, or one Ihi.sine.s.^c. of winch ^unic un 
Jif^yular, and .some Irnrjnlar. perjufar arc timse, win re’011” .Man 

or Assembly of men, i.s con.stitutcd Bepieseiitalive of the whole 
number. Ail other are 1 rrejjutur. 
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Of Populn-". Fonie are Absolute, and Independent, subject to none 
but their ov\^l Representative: sucli are only Common-wealths; 
Of whicii I liavc spoken already in the 5 . last precedent chapters! 
Others are Dependent; that is to say. Subordinate to some Soverah^n 
Power, to which every one, as also their Representative is Subject.^ 

Of Systciues subordinate, some are Polxtkall, and some Private 
JkdifiraU (oilici wise Called Bodies Politique, and Persons in LawA 
are lliosc, which are made by autliority from the Soveraign Power 
of the t\uumon-wcalth. Private, are those, which are constituted 
by Subicets amongst themselves, or by authmitie from a stranger 
1 -or no autl.ority derived from forraign power, within the Dominion 
of another, is Publique there, but Private. 

Ami of Private Systemes. some are Lawfully some UnUiwfull: 
l^fUvfuU„ arc those whicli arc allowcci by the Common-wealth: 
all other are Unjnwfull. Irregular Systemes, are tlio.se which having 
no Representative, con.sist only in concourse of People; which if not 
forbidden by the Common-wealth, nor made on evill desifrne, 
{such as are conllu.x of IVople to markets, or shews, or any oFher 
harmlos.se erul,) are Rawfull. Hut when the Intention is evil), or 
(if the number be considerable) unknown, they are UnlawfuII. 

In liodic^s Politique, the power of the Representative is alwaies 
Rimited; .And that whieh pre.scribeth the Limits thereof, is the 
Power Soveraign. For Power Unlimited, is absolute Soveraigntv. 
And the Soveraign, in every Commonwealth, is the ab.solute 
Representative of all tlie subjects; and therefore no other, can ho 
Representative of any part of them, but so far forth, as he shall give 
leave; And to give leave to a Body Politique of Subjects, to Imve 
an absolute Representative to all intents and [uirfioses, were to 
abandon the government of so much of the Commonwealth, and to 
divide the Dominion, contrary to their Peace and Defence, which the 
Sov.eiaiL'ii cannot be understood to doe, by any Grant, that docs 
not plainly, and directU' discharge them of their subjection. For 
consequences of words, are not the signes of his will, when other 
consequences are signes of the contrary; but rather signe.s of errour, 
and misreckonning: to which all mankin<l is too prone. 

The bounds of that Power, which is given to the Reprc.sentative 
of a Bodie Politique, are to be taken notice of, from two tlun"s. 
One is tlieir Writt, or Letters from the Soveraign: the other is Uie 
l^aw of the C<immon-wcaltli. 

hor thoimh in the Institution or Acquisition of a Common-wealth, 
which is independent, there needs no Writing, beeause the Power 
of tlie Lep[esentativ’C has there no other boutids, but such us are set 
out by the unwritten Law- of Nature; yet in subordinate bodies, 
there are such diversitie.s of Limitation necessary, concerning their 
businesses, times, and places, as can neither be remem bred without 
Letters, nor taken notice of. utdesse such Letters be Patent, that 
they may be read to tliem, and wittmll scaled, or testified, with the 
Beales, or oilier ]icrmanent signes of the Authority Soveraign. 

And because sucli Limitation ia not alwaies^easie, or perhaps 
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possible to be described in writing; the ordinary Lajves, coininoii 
to all Subjects, must determine,' what the Representative may 

lawfully do, in all Cases, where the Letters themselves are silent 
And therefore 

In a Body Politique, if the Representative be one man, whatsoever 
he does in the Person of the Body, which is not \\'arranted in liis 
Letters, nor by the Lawes, is JiLs own act, and not the act of tlie 
Body, nor of any other Member thereof besides liiniselfc; Because 
furtlier than his Letters, or the Lawes limit, he represent eth no 
mans person, but his own. But what he ch)es according to the.se, 
is the act of every one: hor of tlie Act of the iSovcraiim ever\' one is 
Author, because he is tlicir Rcj)resentativ^e unlimited; and the act 
of him that recedes not from the Letters of the Soveraign. i.s the act 

of tlie Soveraign, and therefore every member of the Body is \iithur 
of it. “ ' ' 

lint if the I^cprcsentative be an Assemblv; whatsoever that 
Assembly sliall Decree, not warranted by their Letters, or the Lawes, 
is the act of the Assembly, or Body Politique, and the act of every 
one by whose Vote the Decree was made; hut not tlie act of aiiv 
man that being present Voted to the contrary; nor of any man 
absent, unles.sc he Voted it by procuration. It is the act of tJic 
Assembly, because Voted by the major jiart; and if it be a crime, 
the Assembly may be [.unished, as farre-forth as it i.s capable, as 
by (Rssolution, or forfeiture of their Letters, (which is to sueli 
artificial], and fictitious Bodies, capitall,) or (if the Assemblv^ have 
a Common stock, wherein none of the Innocent .Members have 
propriety,) by pecuniary Mulct. For from oori>orall penaltie.s 
-Nature hath e.xempted all Bodies Politique. But they that gave 
not their Vote, are therefore Innocent, because tli'e .N.ssembly 
cannot Rejircsent any man in things unwarranted by their Letter^ 
and consequently are not involved in their Votes. 

If the person of the Bodj" Politique being in one man, borrow 
mony of a stranger, that is, of one that is not of the same Body, 
(for no Letters need limit borrowing, seeing it i.s left to mens own 
inclinations to liijiit lending) the debt is the RepresentatiFor 
if he should have Authority from his Letters, to make the 
membeis Jjay what he burrow eth, he should have by conseijuence 
the Soveraignty of them; and therefore the grant were cither vovd, 
as proceeding from Krrour, commonly iiieiclent to humane .Vatiire 
and an uiisuflicient signe of the will of the Cranter; or if it be 
avowed by liim, then is the Represoiiter Soveraign, and falleth not 
under tlie present (juestion, wliicit is onely of liodies subordinate, 
Xo member therefore is obliged to pay tlie debt so borrowed, but 
the Rejiresentative hirii-selfe; liccause'he that lendclh it. being a 
filraiiger to the Letters, and to tlie (pialificatioa of the Bodv. iin(.rcr- 
Btandeth those onely for liis debtors, that are engaged; and seeing 
the Representer can ingago himselfe, and none else, has him onely 
for Debtor; wlio must therefore pay him. out of the coiiituun stuck 
(if there be any), or (if there he none) out of liis own estate. 
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n he come into debt by Contract, or Mulct, the case is the same. 

Put when the Kepresmtative is an Assembly, and the debt to a 
St ranger; all they, and onely they are responsible for the debt, that 
pve tlieir votes to the borrowing of it, or to the Contract that made 
il due or to the fact for which the Afulct was imposed; because eveiy 
one of (hose in voting did engage bimselfe for the i)avmcnt: For 
lie that IS niithor of the borrowing, is obliged to the payment, even 
of the ^vhole debt, though when payd by any one, be be discharged. 

Jhit If the debt be to one of the Assembly, the Assembly onely is 
o digod to the payment, out of their common stock (if they have 
any:) hor having liberty of Vote, if he V'ote the Mony, siiall be 
borrowed, he Votes it shall be payd; If be Vote it shall not bo 
borrowed, or be absent, yet because in lending, be votctli the 
borrowing, he eontradictetb his former Vote, and is obliged by the 
later, and becomes both borrower and lender, and consequently 
cannot demand payment from aiiv jiarticular man, but from the 
cominon I teasure onely; which fayling he bath no remedv, nor 
complaint, Init af^ainst liimselfe, that being privy to the acts of the 
Assembly, and to fbcir incans to pay, an<l not being enforced, did 
ne\ Cl tholcsse through liis own folly lenci liis inoiiy* 

It is manifest by tliis, that in Bodies Politique suliordinatc and 
sulqect to a Soveraign Power, it is sometimes not onely lawful!, but 
expedient, for a particular man to make open j>rotestation against 
the decrees of the Representative Assembly, and cause tbeir dTssent 
to be Rcgistred. or to take witnesse of it; because otherwise tliev 
may be obliged to jiay debts contracted, an<] be rcsponsilde foV 
01 lines committed In- other men: But in a Soveraign Assembly, that 
Jiberty is taken away, both because he that protesteth there, denies 
their iSovciaigiitv; and also because wliatsoever is coininanded by 
the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject (though not so alwayes in 
the siglit of God) justified by the Command; for of such command 
every Subject is the Author. 

Ilie variety of Bodies Politique, is almost infinite: for they are 
not onely di.sl inguished by the scverall aflaircs, for which they are 
constituted, wherein there is an unspeakable div'ersitie; but also 
by the time.s places, and numbers, subject to many limitations. 

ml as to their afTaires, some are ordained fur Ch>vcrnment; 
As first, the Cioveriiment of a Province may be committed to 
an Assembly of men, wherein all resolutions sliall depend on 
the \ otes of the major part; and then this Assernblv is a Body 
lolifiquc, and their jiower limited by Com mission." This word 
lowncc signifies a charge, or care of busint'sse, wliieb he 'whose 
luisincssc It is, eonimiltcth to another man, to bo administred for, 
and under him; and tJverefore when in one Commoiowcalth there 
tic (fivers Countries, that have tlieir l.awes distinct one from another, 
or are tuirv distant in ])Iace, tlie Administration of the Government 
being commit ted to divers jiersons, tliosc Countries, where the 
Niveraign is not. resident, but governs by Commission, are called 
ro\ inces. But of the government of a IVovuice, by an Assembly 
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raiding in the Province it sclfe, there l>c fc^v example^ Tlio 

them nT " Soveraignty of many Provinces ^ ve governed 

them ahvaics by Presidents, and Praetors; and not bv Assembir- 

as they governed tlje City of Rom,, and Territories adjacent In 
hke manner wiien there were C<)loriie.s sent from ICnrjhl! to Ploo 
V irginia, and Soriuner.Ilandsx tiroiigl, t he government of them iiero 
\\ere committed to Assembli«;s in London vet difJ tlmsr* \ --n \ i- ’ 

but di.1 to cacli I lantation send one Oovernour; For tlioii.d, evei v 

man, wbcro he can be present by Xiiture, desires to nartii'iii ite of 

government; yet whore they cannot bo present, tliev nie ,v r,„rc 
also enclmed, to commit the Covemmpnr rtf ii ■ " v Aatiirt 

rather to a Jlcnatrcddealf, th^n a iC,"/ Z o’f"'."''"' 

which is also evident in those mon th ii »>', . cinnient; 

ulio when they are iiriwillinf' to t^Iff ti private estates; 

the bounds of thatcS^the^eof 

execute any power over tiio ' ba\ c the gov ernment. cannot 

Bei/e on them for rlrl i ti i ® ^ of any of tlie Coloriie, to 

the Colonie it Zfe thev har e no H , '.“r* '>i 

tliat whicli is said lieic* of the Rial,f ” ^^‘■‘’^ute liic same. And 
ment of a Rrovince w a tl.e govern- 

that particidar cause; and not to the Podv' d self 

liodv is in tl.i.s e.tse hi.s fellow-subjc^-t, wllu-h in a Hoverai.nb sJemU “ 

M Otherwise: for there, if the Soveraign be not Jml ,7 tVr 1 

his fju'n cause, there can be no .fudge at all. ^ ^ 

in a fhalic Politique, for the well orderinf' of ff>rfdrT„« uv^an- 
le most comm*jdions Kepresentative i,s lui AssernMv of ' 
members; that is to sav. such a .me as everv one t ' l ^ 1 ‘7 

£i?S’“i¥Ff 

dc^he end. for which men that arc Mcrchant.s, tintl .nay buy 
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and sell, export, and import their Merchandise according to their 
own discretions, doe neverthelcsse bind themselves up in one 
Corporation. It is true, there be few Merchants, that with the 
Merchandise the3’’ buy at home, can fraigfit a Ship, to export it; 
or with tliat they buy abroad, to bring it liomc; and have therefore 
need to joyn together in one Societ}'; where every man ma^' either 
participate of thegaine, according to the proportion of liLs adventure; 
or take his own, and sell what he transports, or imports, at such 
prices as he thinks fit. fiut tliis is no IJody l^oliticjue, there being 
no Common Itejjresentative to oblige them to any other Law, than 
that wliich is common to all otlier subjects. The End of their 
Incorporating, is to make their gaine the greater; which is done 
two wayes; bj- sole bnving, and sole selling, both at home, and 
abroad. 80 that to graTit to a Com[)any of Merchants to be ajCorpora- 
tion, or Bod^' Politique, is to grant them a double Monopoly, whereof 
one is to be sole buyers; another to he .sole sellers. Eor when there 
Is a Companj- incorporate for any particular forraign Cx^untry, they 
onl\' export tlic Commodities vendible in that Country; which is 
solo buving at liome, and sole selling abroad. I'or at home there 
Ls but one bii3'er, and abroad but one that sellcth: both which is 
gainful! to the Mer<'liant, because thereby' thc\' hu\' at home at 
lower, and sell abroad at higher rates: .\nd abroad tberc is but 
one buyer of ffirraigu Merchandi.se, and but one that sels them at 
home; both which againe are gainfull to tlic adventurers. 

Of this double Monopoly <me part is disatlvantagcous to the people 
at home, the other to forraigners. For at home by their sole exporta¬ 
tion they set what price they please on the husbandr3% and handy- 
works of the people; and by the sole importation, what price they 
|)Iease on all forraign commodities the [leople have netxl of; both 
which are ill for tlie [leople. On the contrary', by the sole selling 
of the native commodities abroad, and sole buying the forraign 
commodities upon the place, they raise the {n ice of those, and abate 
the price of these, to the disadvantage of the forraigner: Fur where 
but one selleth, the Merchandise Ls the dearer; and where but 
one biivcth the cheaper: 8uch Corporations therefore are no other 
then Monojiolies; though the^’^ would be very jirofitable for a 
Common-wealth, if being bound u{) into one body in forraigne 
Markets they were at liberty at home, cveiy man to buy, and sell 
at what price he could. 

The end then of tliese Bodies of .Merchants, being not a Common 
bcnclit to the whole Bod^', (which liave in tliis ease no common stock 
but what is deduct0(1 out of the jKirticular adventures, for building, 
buying, victualling and manning of Shijjs,) but the i)articu1ar gaine 
of every adventurer, it is reason that every one be ac(jiiaintcd 
witli the einp!o\'niont of Ids own; tliat is, that every one be of the 
Assoihblv. that sliall have tlic [tower to tutlcr the same; and bo 
acquainted M’ith their accounts. And therefore the Representative 
of sueh a Bod^' must be an Asscmblv. where cvei'y member of the 
Body mi\v be [)rcsent at the consultations, if he will. 
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1 1 ^ A1 j fj,' * Tl ^ * coHlract a dcI)t.to a stran-rcr 

by the act of tiieir ie])resc..fative .U^onihlv, every MetnI.er'i. 

lyablc by himself for the whole. For a siian^rer can tkke no notice 

ol their private Fawes, but consulereth them as so inanv particular 

men, obliyed every one to tlio wlude i)avincnt, till payuient m ule 

by one clischaroeth all the rest: Hut if'the debt be to one of the 

Company, the creditor is debtor for the wliole to himself, and cannot 

herefore demand Ins debt, but only from tl.e common stock if 
there l>e any* ^ 

If the Com.non-wc-ivltli impose u Tax upon .l.e iJodv, it is nn.ier. 
Btood <, l,e lavd npmi every Member proportional,Iv to'liis partivnlar 
adventure ,n the Company. J-'or there is in this vase'no othv. 
eomtnon s ock lu.t wl,at is made of llteir parlivt.lar a.lvettture.s.' ' 

If a Mulct he layd upon llie fiody for borne nnlawfull act ilicv 
onlv ate lyal,lc i>y ivliose votes tlie act was decreed, or bv ultos.. 
a,ss,stance tt uas cxecuttxl; fnr in none of the rest is tl e e ai.v , l.t-r 
cr.me bat heme of ilte iJo.iy; wltich if a crime, (hccanse tl.e 1!,I; v 
uas ordeync^ Ity tl.e authority «f tl.e Common-tvealth,) i, not Iti.s ' 

bv tl'ri'odl 1 nt"l i"" l‘« «>“.'■ I'f -‘-■Kd 

by the f>ody hut hi^ ^oods cannot be taken, nor Jii.s person im- 

prisoned by tlie autlionty of tlie Hody; but only by Aut.hority of 
the Cxjmmon-\w'akh: for ji they can doe it by their own Aulhority 
hey can by tiieir own Authority pve judgement that the debt 'is 
due; which IS as much a,s to be Judge in their own Cause. 

Jhese Hodies nmde for the government of Men. or of Trafiinue 
be cither perpctuall. or a time prescribed by writing. Bni there 
he bodies also who.se times are Imiiied, and that only by tlie nature 
of their husines.se. I'or cxamjde, if a Soveraign'.Monarch or a 
v.overaign Assembly. Khali think fit to give command to the towns 
and other severall parts of their territory, to send to him tiieir 
deputies, to enfonne him of tl.e condition, and necessities of tl.e 
Suf.jeets, or to advise with him for the making of good i.awes or 
for any other eaiisc. as with one I'er.son rej,resenting the whole 
Unintry, such deput ies having a place and time of nieetim^ assi-S 
them, are there and at that time, a Body lV,Iiti,,ue. rerresemim! 
every , uhjecL of that Dominion; hut it is ondy for such matters 
as shrill he propoumhid unto them by that Man,'or Asscmldy that 
by iu| Sojenugm Authority sent for them; and when it'shall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated 
by tl.em the Hotly i.s dissolved. For if they were the ah.soliui 
Kcpresentative of the jample, then were it tl.e Soveraign Assemhly 
and HO there woiihi be t wo Soveraign Assemblies, or turn SoveraienV 
o\er the same people; winch cannot consist will, tiieir JWe \nd 
therefore where there is once a Soveraignty. there can lie no ahsoUite 
Kepresen ution o the peophi, but by it. Ami for the limits of liovv 
farre Huch a Hoflv shall repre.sent the wl.ole People. tliev\re set 
forth in the Writ mg by which they were sent for. For the'lVoole 
cannot choose then Deputies to other intent, than Is in the \Vntin. 
directed lo them from their Soveraign e.xpressed. 
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Private Boclios Regular, and Lawfnll, are those that are con¬ 
stituted without Letters, or other written Authority, saving the 
Lawes common to all other Subjects. And because they be united 
in one Person Representative, tliey are held for Regular; such as 
arc all Pamilics, in which tlic Father, or Master ordereth the whole 
Familv. For he obligeth his Chiltlren, and Servants, as farre as the 
Law permit teth, tliough not further, because none of them arc 
bound to obedience in those actions, which the Law hatli forbidden 
to be done. In all other actions, during the time they are under 
domesti(pie government, the\^ arc subject to their Fathers, and 
Masters, as to their immediate Sovoraigns. For the Father, 
and Master being before the Institution of Common-wealth, 
absolute yoveraigns in their own Families, they lose afterward no 
more of their Authoritv, than the Law of the Common-wealth 
t.'iketh from them. 

Private Podics Regular, but Unlawfull, are those that unite tliem- 
pclvcs into one ])er.‘^on Representative, uitliout any jiubliquc 
Authority at all; such as are the Corporations of Beggars, Theeves 
and Cipsics, the better lo order their trade of begging, and stealing; 
and the Corporations of men, that by Authority from any fonaigu 
JVrson, unite tiiemsclvcs in anothers Loininioii, for the easier 
jiropagation of Doef lines, and for making a party, against the Power 
i)f the Common-wealtli. 

Irregular Systemes, in their nature, but Le 
meer concourse of peo[)le, without union to any particular designe, 
not by obligation of one to another, but procccxling onely from a 
similitude of wills and inclinations, become Lawfnll, or Unlawfull, 
according to the lawfulncsse, or unlawfulnesse of every particular 
mans designe tlicrcin: And his designe is to be understood by the 
occasion. 

Tlie Leagues of Subjects, (because Leagues arc commonly made 
for in 11 tuall defence,) arc in a Common-wtialth (wliich is no more 
tlian a IjCague of all the Subjects together) for the most part unneces¬ 
sary, and sfivour of unlawfull designe; and are for that cause 
Unlau'full, and go commonly by the name of h act ions, or Cx)n- 
spiraclcs. For a League being a connexion of men by Cx)venants, 
if there l)c no power given to any one Man, or Assembly {as in the 
condition of incer Nature) to compcil tliem to performance, is so 
long onely valid, as there ariseth no just cause of tlislrust: and 
tlicrcfore Leagues between Comnion-wealtljs, over whom there is 
no humane Power cstablislied, to keep them all in awe, are not onely 
lawfnll, but also profitable for the time they last. But Leagues of 
the Subjects of one and the same Common-wealth, ^vllere every one 
may obtain his right by means of the iSovcraign Power, are unneces- 
sarv toIhe maintaining of Peace and Justice, and (in case the designe 
of them be uvill, or Unknown to tlie Common-wealth) unlawfull. 
For all uniting of strength by private men, is, if for cvill intent, 
unjust: if for intent unknown, dangerous to the Publique, and 
unjustly concealed. 
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or ;v.rL.^r‘r,r 

contrive the guulanco of tlio rest; Tlii.i is a I'actinn !,i C ' *" 

r“; im's 55;^rifr ro^'s 

(..nle;se Sr!; {,0 anlilSSLt^!""-."'/!' '•‘”'‘>-- 

iSiSSd cS!r«Sn mS'u""rS ' “ 

In all CnininoTi.wrakiw if ^ r'rrk-'^fo ts.-.., r c • 

than the Government, o£ his os [to u,.Tl aSr'e '■ 

for them rcrjnires it i.. ^^"iplov'mont he h;w 

protection of the a>ninio,,‘-weall'hhe neVdeth'L‘^’i7e‘*‘f 

several] nurnerou.; h^unni'; h-!ve‘^i'v^ tfH>ron.i,ly civilised. 

invaded one another with private frjrU^'verlt*'’"'' hostility, and 

that they have done unins Iv .r S that .' 1 ‘''.“'‘'■'/•'"■'‘ttl'. 

we.df],. ■' '* f*»cv no Cnrnnion- 

so also Factions for Government, of 
and Fleheia.ns of old time in ^ or of rStafe, as fV.trioi.uis. 

Democrat iealls of old time in rrWfrT\iT 

to tin; |, 0,100 and safoi v ,if the noonlo’ and ? ’ conir.ny 

of the I,and of tlio .SovomiKir ' ‘ ' " ‘‘‘''"‘S ">•= out 

nn.nl,or of them that arc'a"iml,l^ the occa.sion, and on the 

f-ll. and manifost. the Co„conr.se 'is ImvfiiV «r'’th,. ", "i^ 

ii)0ctinj!£ of Midi tit diurcii nr jit 'l ?\ii 1 tji tii.. usiuili 

for if the n,,,.,l,or.s he e;itr?ordiS '-all m.mhers: 

evident; ainl oon.scinent v lie that oannm *’ 'l'•■' "<>t 

( 100,1 acconni of his heiin, lunm 'st thoT ond 

of an nnLvufnll, and tiinud,mnm iUiZ’ 1 ^ 

thonsatid men, to joy., i„ a Petition t1> he delivemOo a“t“ '* 

Ma-Lslrate; yet, if a thonsiind men eomr> ^ ^ •I'ldge. or 

tnous ,\sHeml>ly; tjocause there iiccd.s hut one or /*’ **i 

Ihit in .siieli eases as those it is not -l set or that purpose. 

,1«»eml,ly r„l„.ivf,dl, hut aneh a mimhor a 

are not ahic to .supi.resse, .anti hrinyr to .(n.st'ie'c^ I"''"'’''"* Ctheor.s 
v\ nen an nnuHuaM numlH'r f>f ri./.ta ..... t i 
thev aecu.se: the .\sse.„l,lv is an i’nU r n f '* 'tl"nn 

may .lelive, their .aeonsalion to th^\raeisi'I'V' ' 
man. Such na.s ll,e ease t,f St /’aid al^/,’ / ■’> 'y''"• or l,y one 

and a ero.tt nnrnhor of other men !,nun.h 'it 7 h 

hefore the .Magi,str,ate, saying with .,nc"\-,,v,:<. 6Veatft/tZ,''''‘’77'^ 
A/dia„a„s: which was their way of de.na.nling .los.ioo^^Z iCf' 
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for tracliing the people such doctrine, as was against their Religion, 
and Trade. The occasion here, considering the Lawes of that People, 
was just; 3’et was their Assembly' Judged Unlawfnll, and the Afagis- 
trate reprehended them for it, in these words, Demetrivs and the 
oth^r ■nx)rk‘men can accuse any m/i«, of any thimj, there he Pleas, and 
I deputies, let Ifiern accuse one another. And ij you have any other 
thing U) demand, your case may be judged in an Assembly Lawfully 
called, dor %ve arc in danger to be accused for this dayes sedition, 
because, there is no cause by udiich any yuan can render any reason 
of this Coneaurse of People. Where he calleth an Assembly', whereof 
men can give no just account, a Sedition, anti such as thej' could 
not answer for. And this is all I shall sa\' concerning Systemes, 
and Assemblies of People, which ina^r be compared (as I said,) 
to the Simihar parts of mans Body; such as be Lawfull, to the 
Mtiseles; such as are Unlawful], to Wens, Ihlcs, and Aposteincs, 
engcndrctl bj'^ tlie unnatural! conflux of cvill hunituirs. 


CHAP. XX 111 

Of the PuBLiQUE Ministers of Soveraign Poive.r 

In tlie last Chapter I have spoken of the Similar parts of a 
Common-wealth: In this I shall speak of tlie {mrts Organicall, which 
are Publique Ministers, 

A PuBi.iQUE Minister, is he, that by the Soveraign, (whether .a 
Monarch, or an Assembly,) Ls employcti in anj' affaires, with 
Authority* to represent in that emploj^ment, the Person of the 
Common-wealth. And whereas every man, or assembly that liath 
Soveraigntj-, representeth two Persons, or (as the more common 
phrase is) has two Capacities, one Natural!, and another Politique, 
(as a Monarch, hath the person not onel^’ of the C/ommon-wealth 
l)ut also of a man; and a Soveraign Assembly hath the Person not 
onely of the Common-wt'alth, but also of the Assembly); they that 
be servants to tiiem in their naturall Capacity, are not Publique 
Alini.stcrs; but those oncly that serve tliem in the Administration 
of the Publique businesse. And therefore ncitlier Ushers, nor 
Sergeants, nor other Officers that waitc on the As.sembh% for no 
other purpose, but for the commodity of the men assembled, in an 
Aristocracy, or Democracy; nor Stewards, Chamberlains, Cofferers, 
or any other Officers of the houshold of a Monc-rch, are Publique 
Ministers in a Monanrhy. 

Of Publique Ministers, some have charge committed to them of a 
general! Administration, either of the whole Dominion, or of a part 
tliereo P Of the whole, as to a Protector, or Regent, may bee com¬ 
mitted bv the Predecessor of an Infant King, during his minority, 
the whole Administration of his Kingdomc. In which case, every 

’ Acts 19. 40. 
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Subject is so far obJiged. to obedience, as the Ordinj^ncos he shall 
make, and the commands he shall give be in the Kings name, and 
not inconsistent with his Soveraigne Power, Of a partror Province- 
as when either a Monarch, or a Sovoraign A.ssemblv, shall give the 
goncrall charge thereof to a Governour, Lieutenant, Pra-fect or 
^ And in this case also, every one of that i^rovince, is 

obliged to all be sliall doe in tlie name of the Soverai"n and that 
not incompatible, witli the Soveraigns Right. For such Protectors, 
Vice-Koys, and Governors, have no other right, but wliat depends 
on the Soveraigns Will; and no Commission tliat can be mvon tliem, 
ran be interpreted for a Oeclaration of the will to transferre the 
Soveraigntv, without cxpiesse and perspicuous words to that 
purpose. And this kind of Publiqiie Aiinisters reseinljleth the 
Nerves, and Tendons that move the scverali limbs of a body natiirall. 

Others have speciall Administration; that is to Siiy.'charges of 
some speciall businesse, cither at home, or abroad: As at l 7 ome- 
I'lrst, for the Oeconomy of a amimon-wealth, They that have 
Authority concerning the as Tributes. Impositions. Rents, 

J-ines, or whatsoever pubhque revenue, to collect, receive, i>siic or 
take the Account.^ tliereof, are l^ubliquc Aiinisters: Ministers 
because they serve the J'erson Representative, and can doe nothing 
agamst his Command, nor witliout his Authority: Jbibliqtie, because 
they serve liJin in his Political! Capacity. 

Secondly, they that have Autlioritv concerning the to 

have the cu.stody of Amies, Forts, Pofts; to Levy, Pay. or Ckmdnct 
.Suuldiers; or to provide for any necessary thing for the use of war 
either by Land or Sea, are publique Mini.sters. Put a Souldier 
without Command, though lie fight for tlie C'oramon-wealtli does 
not therefore rej.rescnl the Person of it; be<-ause there is none to 
repicsent it to. hor every one that hath command, represonts it to 
them only whom he commandeth. 

They also that have authority to teach, or to enable others to 
twich tiic people their duty to the Soveraign Power, and instruct 
them in the knowledge of what ls just, and unjust, thereby to render 
them more apt to live in godhnesse, and in j>eace amongst themselves 
and re.si.st the pubhque enemy, are Publique Ministers: Ministers 

1 ‘^^lAiioritv, but by anolhers- 

and 1 ubhque, bcx-au.se they doe it (or should doe it) bv no* Antlmrit v 

l.iit that ol tl.c- !5.,vfraigu. 'J’l.e Monarch, or the Hovcraijrn Asscnih'lv 
only hath immediate Authority from God, to tcacli and iiialriict 
he jte(>ple; and no man but the Soveraign, rceeiveth hi.s power 
A I? simply; tliat i.s to say, from tlie favour of none but God- 

All other, receive tlieirs from the favour aiul ]>rovidenee of God 
and their Soveraigii.s; ;ts in a Monarchy Dct nraiia ({* licni'i- 01’ 
Da provifl/ utid roluntate lirgis. ' * 

Tliey idso to wlK.m duiisdiction is given, are Publique Afini.sters 
J’*jr in their Seats of dusliee they repre.sent tlie [lerson of tlie Sove 
raign; and their Sentence, is liLs Sentence; F(h (as hath been before 
declared) all Judicature ls essentially annexed to the Soveraignty- 
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and thereforecall other Judges are but Ministers of him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power. And as Controversies are of two 
sorts, namely of Fact and of Law, so are Judgements, some of 
Fact, some of Law: And consequently in the same controversie, 
there may be two Judges, one of Fact, another of Law. 

And in both these controversies, there may arise a controversie 
between the party Judged, and the Judge; which because they be 
both Subjects to the Soveraign, ought in Fquity to be Judged by 
men agreed on by eonsent of both; for no man can be Jiulge in liis 
own cause. ]?ut the Soveraign is already agreed on for Judge by 
them both, and i.s tberefore either to heare the Cause, and determine 
it himself, or appoint for Judge such as they shall both agree on. 
And this agreement is then understood to be made between them 
divers waves; as first, if the Defendant be allowed to except against 
such of his Judges, whose interest maketh him suspect them, (for 
as to tlic Complaynant he hath already chosen liis own Judge,) 
tliose wliich he e.\ee2)tcth not against, are Judges he himself agrees 
on. Secondly, if he ajqieale to any other Judge, be can ajipcale 
no further; for his aj)pcale is his choice. Thirdly, if he ajjpeale 
to the Soveraign himself, and he by himself, or hy Delegates which 
the parties shall agree on, give Sentence; tliat Sentence is finall; 
for the Defendant is Judged by his own Judges, that i.s to say, by 
himself. 

These ]>roj>ertie.s of just and rationall Judicature considered, f 
cannot forbcarc to observe the excellent constitution of tlic Courts 
of Justice, established both for Common, and al.so for Publique 
Pleas in EngUind. Uy Common Pleas, I mcanc tho.se, where both 
the Comi)layriant and Defendant are Subjects: and by Publique, 
(which are also called Pleas of the (?rown) those, w'herc the Com- 
playnnnt is the Soveraign. For wherea.s there were two orders of 
men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons; The Lords had 
this Priviledge, to have for Jutlges in all Capitall crimes, none but 
Loixls; and of them, as many as woukl be present; which being 
ever acknow'ledgetl as a Priviledge of favour, their Juilgcs were 
none but .sucli as they bad tliernselvcs desired. Anti in all contro¬ 
versies, every Subject (as also in civill controversies the Lords) 
had for Judges, men of the Ckiuntry where the matter in controversie 
lay; against wliieh ho might make his exceptions, till at last twelve 
men without exccjition being agreed on, they ^v'cre Judged by those 
Iwelvt*. So that having his own Judgc.s, there could be nothing 
alledgetl hy the party, why tlie stmt once should not be finall. These 
jmblitpic jiersons, with Authority from the Sov'craign I’owcr, cither 
to Instruct, or Jmlge the people, are such memlicrs of the Common¬ 
wealth. as may fitly be compared to the organs of N’oice in a Body 
naturalL 

Publitjuc Ministers arc also all tliose, that have Authority from 
the Soveraign, to procure the Execution of Judgements given; 
to {uiblisli the Soveraigns Commands; to suppresse Tumults; to 
ai>2)relu‘iKl, and imprison Alulcfactors; and other acte tending 
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to the conservation of the Peace. For every act they doe by such 
AutJiority, i.s tlie act of the Common-wealth; and ^iieir service 
ans\%erable t<) that of tho Hands, in a Podie natiirall. 

I ublique Ministers abroad, arc those that represent, the I*erson 
of their own Soveraign, to forraign States. Sucfi are Ambassadors. 

-lessengers. Agents, ami Herald-s, sent by publicjue Autiioritie, ami 
on publique liusine.sse. 

But .sucli as are sent by Autiioritie only of some private 
^ troubled State, tliough they bo received, are neither 
lubhque nor Private Ministers of the Common-wealtii; because 
none of tbeir actions liave tlie Common-wealth for .\utiit)r. 

TiVise, an Ambas.sador .sent from a Prince, to congratulate, condole, 
or to assist, at a Bolemnity. though the Authority be Pubhinie- yet 
because the bu.sines.se is Private, and belonging to him in his natnrall 
capacity; is a Private person. Also if a man be sent into another 
Country, secretly to explore their coun.sels, and strength; thomdi 
both the Authority, and Uie Busine.s.se he Publique; vet because 
there 13 none to take notice of any Person in him, but his own- 
he IS hut a Private Minister; but yet a Minister of the Common¬ 
wealth; and may be compared to an Kye in the Body natnrall 
And those that arc appointetl to receive the Petitions or other infor- 
mations of the People, and are as it were I lie publique Fare, are 

* 1 , Alinistcrs, and represent their Soveraign in that ofhee. 

Aeitlier a Coun.sellor (nor a Qnincell of State, if we consider it 
with no .Autliority of Judicature or Command, but (uily (if givim^ 
Advice to the Soveraign when it is required, or of olTcriri" it when it 
is ncjt required. Is a Pulilique Person. For the Advice is addressed 
to the Soveraign only, vvliose person cannot in his own iiresence 
be represented to bun. by another. But a Body of Counsellors, are 
never without some other Authority, either oi Judicature, (ir of 
immediate Ad,niniHtratmn: As in a .Monarchy, they represent the 
-Monarch, m delivering his Commands to the Publi(iue .Ministers- 
Jn a Democracy, the Councel), or Senate profjouiids the Kesult of 
their dehbeiations to the people, as a CMuncell; but when 
ttiey aiipomt Judges, or lieue Cau.se.s, or give .Vudience to Ambas¬ 
sadors, It is in the quality of a .Minister of the [‘eopje- .And in -in 
Arrstocracy the Couneell of State Is the Soveraign Assembly‘it 
self; and gives C(,unsell to none but themselves, ^ 
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CHAP. XXIV 

Of the Nu i-BinoN, and Procreation of a Common-tvmllh 

The Nutrition of a Common- wealth consisteth, in the Pfenfj/r 
and Distrihution of ^^afer{als conducing to Life: In Concoclion, or 
Preparalion; and (when concocted) in the Conveyujice of it, by 
convenient conduits, to the Publique use. 

As for the l^lenty of Matter, it is a thinji limiteil by Nature, to 
those connnioditics, wliieh from (the two breasts of our coninion 
Mother) Land, and Sea. God usually either freely giveth, or for 
labour sellctli to man-kind. 

For the Matter of this Nutriment, consisting in Animals, Vegetals, 
and Minerals, God hath freely layd them before us, in or ncer to tho 
face of the Farth; so as there needeth no more but the labour, and 
industry of receiving them. Insomuch as Plenty dependeth (next 
to Gods favour) mcerly on the labour and industry" of men. 

I'his Matter, commonly called Commodities?, is partly Aafire, 
and partly Porraign: Nahve^ that which is to be had yitliin 
the Territory of the Common-wealtli; Forraign, that which is 
importerl from without. And because tlicre is no lerritory 
under the L)oininion of one Conimon-wealtli, (except it be of very 
vast extent,) that produceth all things necdfull for the maintenance, 
and motion of the whole Body; and few that produce not something 
more than neccs.sarv; the superfluous commodities to be had within, 
become no more superfluous, but supply these wants at home, by 
importation of that which may be had abroad, either by Exchange, 
or by just Warre, or by Labour: for a mans Labour also is a coin- 
moditv e.xchangcablc for benefit, as w'ell as any other thing. ^ An 
there have been Common-wealths that having no more Territory, 
than hath served them for habitation, have neverthelcsse, not onely 
maintained, hut also encreased tlieir Power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by selling the Mani- 
factures. whereof the Materials were brought in from other places. 

The Distribution of the Materials of tliis Nourishment, is the 
constitution of iViHC, and Thine, and His-, that is to say. in one 
word Propriety; and belongeth in all kinds of Com mon-wealth to 
the Soveraign IVnvcr. For where there is no C4)mmon-\vcaUh, there 
is (as hatli been alreaily shewn) a pcrpetualt warre of every man 
a*’'ainst his neighbour; Anti therefore every thing is his that gcttetli 
in and keepeth it by force; wbicli is neitlier Propriety, nor 
Coinmnnity; but Uncertainty, Which is so evident, that even 
Cicero,^ (a [>assionato defender of Piheitw) in a publicpie pleading, 
ntliibutcth all Propriety to the Law Civil, Let the Ciinll Lato, 
he. be once abandoned, or but negligently guarded, (not to say oppressed,) 
and there is nothing, that any man can be sure to receive from his 
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Ancestor^ or leave to his Children. And again; Take ckvay the CivUl 
and no man knows what is his own, and what another mans. 
beeing therefore the Introduction of rropritty is an clTect of 
^ranion-wealth; which can do nothing but by the Person tliat 
Represents it, it is the act onoly of the Soveraign; and consisteth 
m the Lawes, whicli none can make that have not tlie Soveraign 
ower. And this they well knew of old, who called tl lat Xo/Aoj, 
(that IS to say. Distribution,) which we call Law; and defined Justice 
by distributing to every man his own. 

In this Distribution, the First Law, is for Division of the Land 
It selfe: wherein the Soveraign assigneth to every man a portion, 
according as he, and not according as any Subject, or any number 
,p, agreeable to Equity, and the Common Good. 

J he ChiKlren of Israel, were a Cbmluon-wealth in the Wildernesse- 
but wanted the commodities of the Earth, till they were masters 
ot the J.and of lYomise; which afterward was divided amongst 
them, not by tbeir own discretion, but by the discretion of FAeazar 

Joshua tlieir Generali: who when there were twelve 
ribes, making them thirteen by subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph' 
made neyeithclesso but twelve portions of the Land; and ordained 
01 the Jnbe of Levi no land; but assigned them the tenth part of 
the wdiole fruits; whicfi division was tlierefore Arbitrary. And 
though a le<q)lc comming inbj pos.session of a Land by w'arre do 
not alwaics exterminate the antient Inhabitants, (as did tlie Jew-e.s ) 
tmt leave to many, or most, or all of them their estate.^; yot it is 
manifest they hold them afterwards, as of the Victors disiributioir 
as the people of hmjland held all theirs of William the Conguerour. ’ 
hrom whence we may collect, that the jiropriety which a subject 
hath in hi,s lands consisteth in a right to exclude all other subjects 
fr<.m the u.se of them; and not to e.xcludfc their Soveraign, be it an 
Asseinbly, or a Monarch. For seeing the Soveraign, that is to say, 
the Common-weaith (whose Person he representetli,) L understood 

T?- to the common Peace and Security, this 

Di.stribution of lands, i.s to be understod as done in order to the 

same: And consequently, what,soever Distribution lie shall make 
111 prejudice tiiereof, ls contrary to the will of every subject, that 
committed his J cace. and safety to his discretion, and conscience- 
and therefore by the will of every one of them, is to be reputed 

true, that a Soveraign Monarch, or the greater 
part of a Soveraign As.sembly. may ordain the doing of manv thing.s 
in i>ur.-,uit of tlieir J assions, contrary to their own consciences, wliicli 
IS a breach of liu.st, and of the I^w of Nature; but this is not enou-h 
to authon.se any subject, either to make warre upon, or bo mucliTis 
to accuse of Injustice, or any way to speak evill of their Soverai«m- 
lecause they have authorised all his action.s, and in bestowing the 
Soveraign J>ower, marie them their own. Rut in what case.s llie 
t^ommaiids of Sm craigns are contrary to Equity, and the Law of 
iNature, is to be con.sidcrcd hereafter in another }»laco. 

In the Distribution of land, tlie Common-w call!i it selfe, may be 
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conceived to hnvc a portion, and possesse, and improve the same by 
their Kepresentative; and tliat sucli portitjn may be made sufficient, 
to susteine the aliole expence to the common J*eace, and defence 
necessarily required: Which were very true if there could be any 
Keprcseritativc conceived free from humane passions, and infirmities. 
But tlic nature of men bein^ as it is, the setting forth of Publique 
Land, or of any ceitaine Revenue for the Common-wealth, is in 
vaine; and teiuleth to the dissolntion of Government, and to the 
c(>mlition of mccre Nature, and War, as soon as ever the Soveraign 
Pinver falleth into tlie liands of a JMonarch, or of an Assembly, that 
arc either too negligent of mony, or too hazardous in engaging the 
pul>lique stock, into a long, or costly war. Common-wealths can 
endure no Diet: For seeing their oxpence is not limited by their 
own a[)pctite. but by extcrnall Accidents, and llm ajipetites of their 
neighbours, the Publique Riches cannot be liinitetl by other limits, 
tlian those whicli the emergent occasions shall require. And 
whereas in Englawi, there were by the Conqueroiir, divers Lands 
reservetl to his own u.se, (besides Forrests, and Chases, cither for 
his recreation, or for preservation of Woods,) and divers servicca 
reserved on the Land he gave his Subjects: yet it seems they were 
not reserved for his Maintenance in his Publique, but in bis Natural I 
capacity: For he. and his Successors did for all that, lay Arbitrary 
U'a.xes on all Subjetrts Land, when they judged it necessary. Or jf 
those publique Land.s, and Service.s, were ortiained as a sufficient 
maintenance of tlic Cornmoii-wcaltli, it was contrary to the scope 
of the Institution; being (as it ai>peaie<l by those ensuing Taxes) 
insufficient, and (as it apj>earcs by the late small l^evenue of the 
eVown) Subject to Alienation, and Diminution. It is therefore in 
vaine, to assign a portion to the Common-wealtlu wliich may sell, 
or give it away; and docs sell, and give it away when tis done by 
tlieir Representative. 

As the Distribution of liands at home; so also to assigne in what 
phiees, and for what commodities, the Subject shall traffique abroad, 
bclongetli to the Soveraign. For if it did belong to private persons 
to nse their own discretion therein, some of ttiern would bee drawn 
for gaine, both to furnish the enemy with means to hurt the Common¬ 
wealth, and hurt it themselves, by importing such tliing.s, as pleasing 
mens appetites, be neverthelesse noxious, or at least uni)rofitable 
to them. And therefore it belongeth to the Common-wealth, 
(tliat is, to the Soveraign only,) to approve, or disiipprove both of the 
places, and matter of forraign Traffitiuc. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the Snstenfation of a Common¬ 
wealth, tliat every man have a propriety in a portion of Land, or 
in some few commodities, or a naturall property in some usefull 
art, anci there is no art in tlie world, but is necessary either for the 
being, or well being almost of every particular man; it is necessary, 
that men tiistributc that which they can spare, and transferre their 
propriety therein, mutually one to anotlH*r, by exchange, and 
mutuall contract. And therefore it belongeth to the (A?minon- 
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Soveraign,) to appoint in*what manner, 
all kinds of contract between Subjects, (as buying, selling. exeban'T. 
mg borrowing, lending, letting, and taking to' hire.) arc to beo 
ra^e; and Ijy what words, and signes they shall be understood for 
valid. And for the Matter, and Distribution of the Xourishmerit 
to the seyerail Member.s of the Oimmon-wcalth. thus nuicii (con¬ 
sidering the niodell of the whole worke) is sufiicient. 

By Concoction, 1 understand the reducing of all commodities, 
which are not presently consumed, but reserved for Xourishmont in 
time to come, to some thing of equall value, and withall so non a Me. 
a-s not to hinder the motion of men from i)]ace to place; to t!ie cmi 
a man may have m what place soever, such Xoiirishment as the 
place atfordoth. And tlii.s ls nothing else but Gold, and Silver, and 
. lony l or (:,o!d and Silver, being (aa it happens) almost in all 
Countries of the world highly valued, Ls a ctimrnodious measure 
of the value of all things else between Xations; and .Monv (of what 
niatter soever coyricd by the Soveraign of a Common-wealth.) 
IS a fiuflficient measure of the value of all tliing.s else, between the 
Subjects of that Cominon-we,alth. By the means of which measures, 
a commodities. Moveable, and Immoveable, are made to accom¬ 
pany a man. to all phvees of his resort, within and without the ijlaee 
of hjs ordinary rei.sdence; and the same passetii from -Man to .Man 
within the Common-wealth; and goes round about, XourLshiu- 
as 1 passe 1) y^ver3, part thereof; In so inucli a.s thi.s Concoction, is 
as It were the Sanguilieation of the Common-wealth; For naturall 
liJoud IS in like manner made of the fruits of the Earth; and cii- 
culating, nourisheth by the way. every Member of the Bodv of 

it Silver and Gold, have their value from tlie matter 

t se fc; they have first this privilege, that the value of them cannot 
be altered by the power of one. nor of a few Cxmimon-wealths* as 
being a common measure of the commodities of all places. But 

enhansed, or abased, yeccuully, they 
< ve the priviledge t<j make Common-wealths move, and stretch 
out their urines, when need is. into forraign Countries; and supply 
not only private Subjects that travell, but also whole Armies wifli 
I rovL>ion. But that Coyne, which is not considerable for the 
Matter, but for tdie Stamp of the place, being unable to endure 
change of ayr, hath its efToet at home only; where also it Ls subject 
to the change of Mvws, and thereby to have the value diminished, to 
tlie prejudice many limes of those that have it. 

o 1 Conduits, and Wayes by which it is conveyed to the 
luhique use, are of two sorts; One, that Conveyerii it to the 
I uMique Coders; liie other, that Issueth the same‘oiit a^^aine Mr 
pnblique payments. Of the first .sort, are adlectors. Receivers, and 
treasurers; of the second are the Trciisnrers againe, and the'onieers 
appointed for payment of scverall publique or luivate Ministers. 

ivfih A” V ** n^' ^*1*^ ^'rtiliciall Man maintains his rc.semblancc 

With theXaturall; who.se Veins receiving the Bloud from thoseverall 
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Part?? of the Body, carry it to the Heart; whore being made Vital!, 
the Heart !)y the Arteries sends it out again, to enliven, and enable 
for motion all the Members of the same. 

Tlie Procreation, or Children of a Common-wealth, are those wc 
call rianlalions, or Colonies^ which are numbers of men sent out 
from the Common-wealth, under a Conductor, or Governour, to 
inhabit a Forraign Country, either formerly voyd of Inhabitants, or 
made voyd then, by warre. And when a Colony is setled, they aro 
either a Common-wealth of themselves, discharged of their subjec¬ 
tion to their Soveraign that sent them, (as hath been done by many 
Common-wea.lth 3 of ant lent time.) in which case the Common-wealth 
from whicli they went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother, and 
rc(]uires no more of them, then Fathers rcijuire of the Children, 
whom they omancii>ate, and make free from their domestirjue 
government, wliich is Honour, and Friendship; or else they remain 
united to the Arefropolis, as were the Colonies of the people of 
UomC', and then they are no Common-wealths themscivas, but 
Provinces, and parts of the Common-wealth that sent them. So 
that the Right of Colonies (saving Honour, ami League with their 
Metropolis.) dcpcndetli wholly on their Licence, or Letters, by which 
their Soveraign autlioriscd them to Plant, 


CHAP. XXV 
Of CoUNSELL 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things, by the 
ordinary and inconstant use of words, appeareth in nothing more, 
than in the confusion of Counsels, and Commands, arising from the 
Imperative manner of speaking in them both, and in many other 
occasions besides. For tlie words Doe ihiSy are the words not onely 
of him tliat Coinmandeth; but also of him that giveth (kjunsell; 
ami of him that Exhorteth; and yet there are but few, that see not, 
that the.se arc very difTercnt things; or that cannot rlistinguish 
between them, when they perceive who it is that spcaketli, and to 
whom the Speech is directed, and upon what occasion. Rut finding 
those phrase.s in mens writings, and being not able, or not willing 
to enter into a consideration of the circumstances, they mistake 
sometimes the Precepts of Counsellours, for the Prcccjits of them 
tliat Command; aiul sometimes the contrary: according as it best 
agreeth with the conclusions they would inferre, or the actions they 
approve. To avoyd which mistakes, and render to those termes 
of Corrmanding, Counselling, and E.\liorting, their proper and 
di.'^tinct significations. I define them thus. 

Com MAN n is where a man saitli. Doe this, or Doe not this, without 
expecting other re^vson than the Will of him that sayes it. From 
tliis it followeth manifestly, that he that Commandeth, pretendeth 
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thereby his own Benefit: For the reason of his Coramaiul is his own I 
Will onely, and the proper object of every mans Will, is some (Jood 
to himselfe. 

CotJNSELL, Ls where a man saith, Doc^ or Doe rtol Mi's, and deducel li 
his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it to him to wliom he 
eaith it. And from this it is evident, that he that giveth Coiiiisell, 
pretendeth onely (whatsoever lie intendeth) the good of him. to 
whom he giveth it. 

Therefore between Counsell and Command, one groat difference 
is, that Command is directed to a mans owm benefit; and Counscll 
to the benefit of another man. And from this ariseth another 
difference, that a man may be obliged to do what he is Commanded; 
as when he hath conveuanted to obey: But he cannot be obliged 
to do as he is Counselled, because the hurt of not following it, is hi.s 
own; or if he should covenant to follow it, then is tlie^Counsell 
turned into the nature of a Command. A third difference between 
them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another mans 
Counsell; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himselfe: 
but to demand right to Counsell another, argue.s a will to know his 
designes, or to gain some other Good to liiihselfc; wliich (as 1 said 
before) is of every mans will the proper object. 

Tins also is incident to the nature of Counsell; that whatsoever 
it be, he that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse, or punUh it: For 
to a.sk Counsel! of another, is to permit liim to give such Counsell 
as he shall tliink best; And consequently, he that giveth counscll 
to his Soveraign, (whether a Monarch, or an Assembly) when he 
asketh it, cannot in txiuity be punished for it, whether the same be 
cijnformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it be to the 
Jfiopo.sition in debate. For if the sense of the Assemblv cun bo 
taken notice of, before the Debate be ended, they should ncitlier 
ask, nor take any further Counsell; For the Sense of the Assembly 
I.S the Resolution of the Debate, and Fnd of all Deliberation. Aiid 
Generally be that demajidoth Coun.sell, is Author of it; and therefore 
cannot juinish it; and what the Soveraign cannot, no man else can 
iJut if one Siibjwd giveth Coumsell to another, to do any thing 
contrary to the Dawes, whether that C3oun.sell proceed from evill 
intention, or from ignorance onely, it is punishable by the Common¬ 
wealth; because ignorance of the J^w, is no good excuse, wljcre 

every man is bound to take notice of tlie Dawes to which he is 
subje<t, 

DxHOKTA 1 1(>N. arifl Dehortation, is Counsell, accomj)anieil with 
signes in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followed- 
or to say it more biietly, Counsell vekeynejilbf pressed. I’or lie that 
Exhorteth, doth not deduce the consequences of what he adviseth 
to be done, and tye liimselfe therein to the rigour of true reasonirv-; 
but encourages him he ajunselleth, to Action: As he that DehorteUn 
deterrelh him from it. .And therefore they have in their speeclies, 
a regard to llic common Fassions, and opinions of men, in detiucing 
their reasons; and make use of Similitudes, Metapliors, F.xamples, 
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and other tooles of Oratory, to perswade tlieir Hearers of the Utility, 
Honour, or Justice of following their advise. 

From whence may be inferred, First, that Exhortation and 
Dchortation. is directed to the Good of him tliat giveth the Counsell, 
not of liim tlmt asketh it, which is contrar>' to the duty of a Counsel- 
lour; who (by the definition of Counsell) ought to regard, not his 
own benefit, Init his whom he adviseth. And that he directeth his 
Counsel! to his own benefit, is manifest enough, by the long and 
vehement urging, or by the artificial! giving thereof; which 
being not required of him, and consequently proceeding from 
his own occasions, is directed principally to his own benefit, and 

but nccidentarily to the good of him that is Counselled, or not 
at all. 

Secondly, that the use of Exhortation and Deliortation lyeth 
onely, w'hcre a mail is to speak to a Multitude; because when the 
Speech is addre^ssed to one, he may intcrnifit him, and examine 
his reasons more rigorously, than can be done in a Multitude; which 
are too many to enter into Dispute, and Dialogue with him that 
sjjcAketh indifYercntly to them all at once. 

J liirdly, that they tliat Exhort and Dehort, whore they ar© 
rexjuired to give Counsell, are corrupt Coiinsellours, and as it were 

ir own interest. For though the Counsell they give 
be never so good; yet lie that gives it, is no more a good Counsellour, 
than lie that giveth a Just Sentence for a reward, is a Just Judge, 
]iut wliere a man may lawfully Command, as a Father in his Family, 
or a Leader in an Army, his Exhortations and Dehortations, arc 
not onely lawfull. but also necessary, and laudable: Hut then 
they are no more Counsells, but Commands; which when they are 
for Exwution of soure labour; sometimes necessity, and alwayes 
linmanity requiretli to be sweetned in the delivery,' by encourage¬ 
ment, and in tlic tune and phrase of Counscll, rather then in harsher 
language of Command. 

Examples of the clifTcrcncc between Command and Couiisell, 
we may take from the formes of S[)cech that e.xprcsse them in Holy 
Script lire, //arc no othcT (Jods hut me ,■ to thy selfc 110 Qtavctx 

Imaye ; Take not Ouds name m ruin ,* Sanciifie the Sabbath ; Honour 
thy l*arcnls : Aifl not ; Sieale Jiot, &c, are Commands; because the 
reason for which we are to obe^’^ them, is drawn from tlic will of 
God our King, whom we are obliged to obey. But tliese words. 
Sell all thou hast ; gti'e it to the ^Kmre ; and follow rne^ .are Counsell; 
because tlie reason for which we arc to do so, is drawn from, our own 
benefit; which is tlii.s, that wc shall have Treasure tn Heaven. 
Ihcse wools, Oo into the \ ilUige over agatnst you, and you shall find 
an tycd, and her Colt : loose her, and briruj her to me, are a 

C'ornmand: for the reason of their fact is tlrawii from the will of 
tlieir Master: but these words, Repent, and be liaptized in the Name 
oj Jesus, are Counsell; because the reason why wc should so do, 
tcndetii not to any benefit of God Almighty, who shall still be King 
in what manner soever we rcbell; but of our selves, "who have no 
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orter means of avoyding the punishment hanging os-er us for our 

necessary or probable cOMcai.ence^, f f ,» a- 

so may also the differences between apt and /nelgT’J im'** 

consenuenees oriS”:.tiL” o^ser'^S ‘''an^T^^' n' 

the tSpeech whereby that e.xnerienoe is L ^ Coun,>eIl but 

the Vertues, and Defects of r<{iincoll « known to another^ 

and Defects Intelle^S “ A^d riw'lWnT: r-J‘‘ 

Ills Counsellours serve him in tlio f it? ^ ealth. 

Discourse. But with this reseml In. * r and Mentall 

natural! man, there is one dissimi in.de JovnS “ 

interest ot\heir ounT\vl.ereU^^^^^^ ""‘J'""' «• 

Kejjresentative person of a Common^voaltl t-ounscll to the 

often their particular ends and oassions DiaV ""‘l’ 

mry'^tXiJ-rt^r^rnr^r 

rZ^:fe' “"Lm- 

tSecondly, Jiwausc the office of a rViiinct.ii i 

comes into deliberation is to m-iVia , when an action 

in such manner, as he that is amnsJlIed'/? tiie consetjuenr es of it, 
informed; he ou^ht to nrooounfl hi’ I • '^y iuid evidently- 

as may make ti.o ^^::hXr*eXle^dt'a;rpX““^^rX^^^ • 

briefly, as the evidence wdll permit ^And’’M “"t* 

u.uMenl Inference.; (such as ar^fX-h^ one v h " 
or authority of Books, and are not arKu.m-n"rof wlX 

cvill, hut Witnesses of fact or nf is good, or 

amhiijuous Kxpreasions. alx, ult mcLnt^^i'L'n^^Z’^’ 

tiu, string up of Passion. (hctviuses^h\cas<,ni>fj Tnjr' 

other er^s than his oi„) are XXX,; “dXXX ff" 

Ihirdly, fiecause the Ability'^ of roiin....)i; ^ 

Kxpericnce, and lf>ne study anrl no jn'oceetJeth from 

e.xperience in all tlro^ presumed to have 

(:<>mmon*wealth are nece.s.sary to be known h'rcat 

he.,a good Counneifour, Out ui such ItusiTuJJ i>^csujn(d to 

been much versed in. hut hath also much uud t \ onclg 

l;or seeing the husincsse of a XXion.wjXh irti.i"'',"^ 
the Jieopie in I'eacc at home, and di-fend tliei,. *, ’’l 
Invasion, we shall lind, it renuires c^re it PnoM hl f forrait'n 

of Man-kind, of the Bights' 

ttpiity, laiw. Justice, and Honour, .to" ''tXbX::lail;';d''wllhoid 
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study; And »f the Strcngtli, Commodities, Places both of their 
owTi Country, and their Neighbours; as also of the inclinations, and 
designes of all Nations that may any way annoy them. And this 
is not attained to, without much experience. Of which things, not 
t)ncly the wliole sumine, but every one of the particulars requires 
the age, and observation of a man in years, and of more than 
ordinary study. Tiie wit required for Counsel, as I have said 
before (Chap. 8 .) is Judgement. And the differences of men in 
that point come from diHcrent education, of some to one kind of 
study, or businesse, and of others to another. When for the doing 
of any thing, there be Infallible rules, (as in Engines, and Edifices, 
the rules of Geometry,) all the experience of the world cannot 
equal his Counsell, that lias learnt, or found out the Rule. And 
when there is no such Rule, he that hath most exjierience in that 
particular kind of businesse, has therein the best Judgement, and 
is the best Counscllour. 

Eourthlv, to be able to give Counsell to a Common-wealth, in 
a hu sinesso that luith reference to another Common-wealtli, It 
is nccessani to he acqitainted with the Intelligences, and Letters tliat 
come from thence, and with all the records of Treaties, and other 
transactions of iSlale between them; which none can doe, but such 
as the Representative shall think fit. By wliich we may see. that 
they who are not called to Coun.sell, can have no good Counscll 
in such cases to obtrude. 

Fiftlilv, Sup()Osing the number of Counsellors equall, a man is 
better Counselled by hearing them apart, then in an Assembly; 
and that for many causes. First, in hearing them apart, you have 
the advice of every man; but in an Assembly many of them deliver 
their advLse with I, or No, or with tlieir hands, or feet, not moved 
bv their own sense, but by the eloquence of another, or for fcare of 
displeasing some that have sjioken, or tlie whole Assembly, by 
contradiction; or for feare of appearing duller in apprehension, 
than tliose that have applauded the contrary opinion. Secondly, 
in an Assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whose 
intere.sts arc contrary to that of the Publique; and these their 
Interests m.akc pa.s.sionate, and Passion eloquent, and Eloquence 
tiiawes otliers into tlie same advice. For the Passions of men, 
wliicli asunder are moderate, as the heat of one brand; in Assembly 
are like many brands, that enftame one another, (especially when 
they blow one another with Oration.s) to the setting of the Coiiimon- 
wciilth on fire, under pretence of Counselling it. U’liirdly, in hearing 
every man apart, one may examine (when there is need) the truth, 
or pVohabilily of Ins reasons, and of the grounds of the advise lie 
gives, by freipient interruptions, and objection.s; which cannot be 
done ill an Assembly, where (in every dillicult question) a man is 
rather astonied, ami dazled wi,th the variety of discourse upon it, 
than informed of the course lie ought to take. Besides, there 
cannot be an Assembly of many, calle<i together for advice, wherein 
there be not some, that have the ambition to be thought eloquent, 
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and also learnc<l in the Politiqiies; and give not tho*r advice with 
care of the hu.sinessc propounded, but (jf tlie applause of their 
rnotly orations, made of the divers cn!ore<i thrtxis. or shre<Is of 
Autliors; which is an Imperlinence at least, that takes away the 
time of serious Consultation, and in the secret wav of C-ouns'ellitio 
apart is easily avoideth Fourthly, in Deliberations tiuit ouuht 
to be kept secret, (whereof there he many occasions in Puhli<7uc 
biisinessc,) the Counsclls of many, and cspccialiy in Asscml.lics 
are danj^cious; Anri therefore great Assemblies are iiecessitatc^d 
to commit sncfi aifaires to lesser numbers, and (.f sue), persons as 
are most versed, and in wlioso fiilelity they liavo most contidence 
Jo cmiclude, who Is there that so far approves the takim^ ot 
-ounsell from a great ABScml)iy of CYmnsellonrs, that wisheth^for 
or would accept of their pains, wlien there is a question of marrvirm 
us .liildren, disposing of his Lands, goveuning his KmischohJ or 
mana-tng liLs private Estate, especially if there he amon-st them 
.such as wish not his prosperity? A man that doth his husines<.e 
l>y tlie help of many and i.rudent Counsellonrs, with every one 
consulting ajiart in his proper element, does it best, ns he tliat'u'^cth 
able Seconds at J'ennLs play, placed in their proper stations He 
doc^s next best that useth Jiis own .ludgement only- as he that has 
no Sc^-ond at all. But he tliat i,s carncrj up and down to his husinessc 
Ml a framed Connsell, which cannot move hut by the iiluralitv of 
consenting Ofunions, the execution wliereof is comnioiilv (out of 

retarded by the part dissenting, rioes it worst of 
all, and hke one that is earned to tlie hall, tliongh bv good Flavors, 
yet in a u lieele-barrougb, or other frame, hc.iw ot it self ' ami 
regarded also by tlie inconenrront judgements, and endeavoilrs . f 
lem that drive it; and so miieh the uiore, as tliev ho uioie that set 
icir hands to it; and most of all, when there is one, or more amongst 
tlicm, that desire to have him lose. And thougli it he true tint 
many eys see niore then one; yet it is not to he uiulcrstood of many 
Counsellours; hut then only, when the finall Resolution is in i>nc 
man. Otherwise, because many eyes see the .same thing in divers 
ines, and are apt to look asquint towards their jirivatc benefit- 
tliey that de^^ire not to misse tJ.eir marke, thoimli they look about' 
uitii two eye.s yet tliey never ayine luit with one; .And tlierefon- 
no gre.it i opiilar (sunmon-wealth was ever kept up; but either !>' 
a fonaign Lrieiny that united them; or by the repuiatimi of smu- 
one eminent .Man arnfuigst tliein; or by the secret ('oun-ell of u 
few; or by tlie mutu.all fearo of equalffact ions; and not by th'* 
open ConsulUilionsfif the AHsernblv. And ns for very little Conimon- 
wealths, be they I^opular, or .Monareliieall. theio is no Jiuman 

wisdome can ufiludd tfiein, longer then the Jealou.sy iastoth of tiieir 
[jutent Neiglibfjiirs. 
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Of CI\^LI. LaWE 3 

CiVTT.L lyAWES, I understand the T^awes, that men are there¬ 
fore hound to observe, because they are iMembors, not of this, or 
tliat Common-wealth in particular, but of a a)minon-wealth. For 
the knowledge of particular Lawes belongeth to them, that professe 
the study of the Lawes of their severall Countries; but the knovv- 
ledpc of Civiil Law in genorall, to any man. The antient Law of 
was callctl their Cit'd Imw, from the w'ord Ci'viVn?, which 
signifies a Coniiuon-wealth; Anti those Countries, wliich having 
been uiulei the Roman Kinpirc, and governed hy that I^aw', retaine 
still such part thereof as they think fit, call that part the Civiil 
Law, to distinguish it from the rest of their own Civiil Lawes. Rut 
thai is not it 1 intcntl to speak of here; my designe being not to 
shew what is Law* here, and there; but what is Law; as Pinto, 
Arisiotlv, Cicero, and divers others have done, witiiout taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the Law, 

And fiist it is manifest, that Law in generall, Ls not Counsell, but 
Command; nor a Command of any man to any man; but only of 
him, whose CommaTid is addresse<l to one formerly obligetl to obey 
liim. AtuI as for Civiil Law, it atldeth onU’ the name of the person 
Commanding, wliich is Persona Civitalis, the Person of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

\\ Inch considered, I define Civiil f.a,w in this manner. Civ[ll 
Law, /.s to every Snb)ect, those Rules, which the Comnion-wealih hath 
Comoianded him, by H'ord, irn/iMj/, or other sujhcieni Sign of the 
U'dC to make use of, for the Distinction of Right, and Wrong ; tfuit 
js to say, of what is contrary, and what is not contrary to the Rule. 

In which definition, there Is nothing that is not at first sight 
evident. For every man seeth, that some Lawes are addressed to 
all the Subjects in generall; some to particular Provinces; some 
to particular \ ocations; and some to particular Men; and are 
tbereforo Lawes. to ev'ory of those to w'hom tlic Command is directed; 
and to none else. As also, that Lawes are the Rules of Just, ami 
Cnjust; nothing lieing reputetl Unjust, that is not contrary to some 
Law. Likewise, that none can make Lawes but the Common¬ 
wealth; because our Subjection is to the Coinmon-we.alth only: an<l 
that Commands, are to be signified by sutlicont Signs; because a 
man kni>ws not otherwise liow tt) obey tliem. And therefore, 
whafsoyv^cr can from this definition by necessary consequence be 
(Icdnccd, ought to bo acknowledged for truth. Now' 1 deduce from 
it (Id.s that folkiw'Cth. 

1. 'J’lie Legislator in all Common-wealths, is only the Soveraign, 
he he one Man, as in a Monarchy, or one Assembly of men, as in 
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a Democracy or Aristocracy. For the Legislator, is he, that maketh 

Common-wealth only, pr.-escribes, and coni- 
mandeth the observation of those rules, whicli we call Law 
Therefore the Common-wealth is the Legislator. Ih.t the ^> 11111101 .: 
wealth IS no 1 erson, nor has capacity to doe any thing, but by the 
Representative, (that is, the Soveraign;) and therefore the yoverai^rn 
IS the solo T.egLslator. Por the same rea.son, none can abrogate'^a 
Law made but the Soveraign; because a Law is not abne/ated 

forhiddeth it to be put in exwuitiuir 
J he Soveraign of a Common-wealth, be it an Assemblv or 

Zlf'"' r Z 

ake, and rcpeale Dawes, he may when he pleivsetli. free himselfe 
from that subjection, by repealing tliose Lawes tliat trouble him 
and makmg of new; and consequently he was free hefoio. For he 
!.-> free, that can be free when he will: Kor is it possible for any 
person to be bound to himselfe; because he tliat can bind can 
release; and therefore he that is bound to himselfe mUly !.; 7^1 

.J/ obtaineth the authority of a Daw, it is not the 

Ungth of J imp tliat maketh the Authority, but the Will of the 
.Sovt-ra.gn mpn.Hed by his .silence, (for .Silence is sonVelLcs 
.-irguinent of Con.sent;) and it is no longer then tlie ,Soveraign 

Shull he silent therein. And ll.ercfore if the Sovens !gn “l.uil bav?." 
luestlon of Rigiit grounded, not upon fiis present Will iiut noon llte 
I-awes, formerly made; the Length of Tii'ne sl,.nl I'ri g io iSioe 
to l.u Right ; but the question .siial be judged by Kq^i y For 
many un)u.st Action.,, and unjust .Sentence^ go iiik™, a 

longer lime tl.an any man can remember. And our La vvers 
account no Cu.stomes l.aw, but sucli as arc reasonable, and tliat 
evill Cuslomes are to be abolished; Hut the .Judgement of uliat is 
rcasoiijd.lc, and of wliat i.s to he aholisliod, belon-etli to liim tliai 
maketh the f,av.- w noli i.s the .Soveraign Assemblv” or Monarch 
4 11.0 Law of Nature, and the Civill Law, ci.ilain each „(i,er 

"n Kmfit'v X8fice‘''''rr'‘‘.-. .Nature, which consist 

in i^qiiity, Justice, Griititude, and other inorall Vertues on these 

1 nhemidVoil rMhCL''’." 1 before 

, ^ Chapter,) arc not pro/ierly Lawes, hut iiualiticH 

that di.s/jose men to peace, and to obedience When a ('mnn !i? 

wealth IS once settled, then .are they act ..ally l.awes, and'not before’ 

as Jemg then the conimands of the Common-wealth; and therefore 

also Civi Lawes: For it is the Koveraign Power that obllgormen 
o obey them, kor in the (lifferences of private men, t<. declare 
" *fi Lquity, wJiat IS Justice, and what is moral] Wrtue, and to 
make them binding, there is need of the ()rdinanee.s <jf Soverai-m 
I ower, and i um.shment.s (o he ordained for such as shall hrcalithem- 
Minch Ordinances arc therefore part of the Civill Law. J’iie I aw 
of Jsature tl.erefore is a part of ll.e Civill Law in all Oommon-wmlths 
of the world. Reciprocally also, the Civill J.aw is a icirt of 
the Dictates of Nature. For Justice, that is to say, Perfor- 
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iiiance of Covonant, and giving to every man his own, is a Dictate 
(*f the J,aw of Nature. But every subject in a Common-wealth, 
hath covenanted to obey the Civill (eitlier one with another, 

as when they assemble to make a common Representative, or with 
the Representative it selfe one by one, wlien subdued by tlic Sword 
they promise obedience, that they may receive life;) And tiierefore 
Obedience to the Civill Daw is part also of the Law of Nature, 
(’ivill, and Natural! Law are not different kinds, but different parts 
of Law; wliereof one part being wTitten, is called GHvill, the other 
unwritten, Naturall. Ihit the ihght of Nature, that is, tlic natiirall 
laberty of man, may by tlie Civill I.avv be abridged, and rcstrainetl: 
nay, the end of making Lawes, is no other, but such Restraint; 
\\'itliout the which there cannot ])ossibly be any Peace. And Law 
w«'is brought into the world for nothing else, but to limit the naturall 
liberty of ]>articular men, in such manner, as they might not hurt, 
but assist one another, and joyn together against a common Knemy. 

5. If the tSoveraign of one Common-wealth, subdue a People 
lliat luave lived under other written I^w'cs, and afterwards govern 
them by the same l.awes, by which they were governed before; 
yet those I^awcs are the Civil! Lawes of the Victor, and not of the 
Vanquished Comnion-^vealth. For the Legislator is lie, not by whose 
authority tlic Lawes were first made, but by whose authority they 
now' continue to be Lawes. And therefore W'hcre there he divers 
JProvinces, within the Dominion of a Common-wealth, and in those 
Provinces diversity of Lawes, which commonly are called the 
Customers of each several! Province, we are not to understand that 
such Customes have their force, oiiely from Length of Time; but 
tliat they were antiently Lawes written, or otherwise made known, 
for the Constitutions, and Statutes of their Soveraigns; and are now 
Lawes, not by vertue of the Pra>scriplion of time, but by the Consti¬ 
tutions of their present Soveraigns. But if an unwritten Law, in 
all the Provinces of a Dominion, shall be generally observed, and 
no iniquity ap))ea.r in the use thereof; that Law can be no other 
but a I^aw' ot Nature, equally obliging all man-kind. 

6, Seeing then all Lawes, written, and unwritten, have their 
.Authority, and force, from the Will of tlic Common-wealth; that 
is to say, from the \\ ill of the Representative; which in a Monarchy 
is tlie Monarch, and in other Ctimmon-wealths the Soveraign 
.Assembly; a man may wonder from whence proceed such 
opin ions, {VS are found in the liooks of Law^'ers of eminence 
in sevcrall Common-wealths, directly, or by consequence making 
the Legislative IViw'cr dejiend on private men, or subordinate Judges, 
As for example. That the Common Law, hath no Controuler but the 
I*arlamc7it ; wliieh is true onely where a l^\rlament has the Soveraign 
l\)wer,„and eamiot be assembled, nor dissolved, but by their own 
discretion. J^'or if there be a riglit in any else to dissolve them, 
there is a rigid also to ctintroule them, and consequently to controulo 
their eontrouHjigs, And if there be no such right, then the Con¬ 
trouler of Liiwes is not Parlamentum, but Hex in Parlamento. And 
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where a Parlament is Soveraigii, if it should asscmhle never so 
many, or so wise men, from the Countries subject* to them, for 
whatsoever cause; yet there is no man will believe, that such an 
Assembly hath thereby acquired to themselves a Legislative Power, 
Item, that the two arms of a Commonwealtli, are Force, and Justice ; 
the first tvkereof is in the King ; the other de]K>sited in the iuinds of 
the Parlament. As if a Comm on-wealth could consist, where the 
Force were in any hand, winch Justice had not the Authority to 
command and govern. 

7. That Law' can never be against Reason, our Lawyers arc 
agreed; and that not the Letter, (that is, every construction of it,) 
but that wliich is according to the Intention of the Legislator, is 
the Law. And it is true: but the doubt is, of w'hose Reiison it is. 
that shall be received for Law'. It is not meant of any private 
Reason; for then there would bo as mucli contradiction in the 
Lawes, as there is in the Schooles; nor yet, (as Sr, Ed. (.'okc makes 
it,) an Artificiall perfection of Reason, gotten by hrvj studtf, observation, 
arid experience, (as his was.) For it is possible long study may 
encrease, and confirm erroneous Sentences: and where men build 
on false grounds, the more they builtl, the greater i.s the ruiiie: and 
of tho.se that study, and observe with equaU time, and diligence, the 
reasons and resolutions are, and must remain discordant: and 
therefore it is not that Juris prudentia, or wdsedome of subordinate 
Judges; but the Reason of this our Artificiall Man the Common- 
w'caltli, and his (Command, that maketh J.aw: And the Ccjmmon- 
wealth being in their Representative but one Person, there cannot 
easily arise any contradiction in the Lawes; and when there doth, 
the same Reason is able, by interpretation or alteration, to take 
it away. In all Courts of Justice, the Soveraign (whicli is the Person 
of the 0>mmon-wealth,) Ls ho that Judgeth: The subordinate 
Judge, ought to have regard to the reason, which moved his 
Soveraign Uy naake such Law, that his Sentence may be according 
thereunto; which then is his Sovoraigns Sentence; otherwise it is 
his own, and an unjust one. 

8. b rora this, that the Law is a (i^unmnncl, an<I a C’ommanrl 
consisteth in declaration, or manifestation of the will of him that 
eommandeth, by v'oyce, writing, or some other sufficient argument 
of tlie same, we may understand, that the Ccjmmand of the C;ommon- 
wcalth, is Law onely to those, that have means to take notice of it. 
Over naturall fooies, eliildren, or mad-men there is no Law-, no mure 
than over brute be;ists; nor are they callable of tlio title of just, 
or unjust; because they had never jiower to make any covenant, 
or to undcr.sUinrl the eon.Hequence.s thereof; and consequemly never 
tf>ok iijion them to autliorisc the actions of any Soveraign, as thov 
must do that make to themselves a ('{uiimon-weaUh. .And as 
those from whom Nature, or Accident halli Uiken away fffe notice 
of all Lawes in generall; so also every man, from w'huin any accident, 
not proceeding from hi.s own default, hatli taken away the means 
to take notice of any particular Law', is excused, il he observe it 
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not; Anti to speak properly, that Law is no Law to him. It is 
therefore necessary, to consider in this place, what arguments, and 
signes bo snfTicient for the knowledge of what is the Law; that is 
to say, what is the will of tlie Soveraign, as well in Monarchies, as 
in other formes of government. 

And fir.st, if it he a Law that obliges all the Subjects without excep¬ 
tion, and is not written nor otherwise published in such places as 
tlicy may take notice tlicreof, it is a Law of Nature. For whatso¬ 
ever men arc to take knowledge of for Law, not upon other mens 
words, but every one from bis own reason, must be such as is agree¬ 
able to the reason of all men; wliicli no Law can be, but the Law of 
Nature. The Lawes of Nature therefore need not any publishing, 
nor Proclamation: as being containcfl in this one Sentence, approved 
by all the world. Do not that to another, which Ueou ihinkesi unreason¬ 
able. to he (lone, b}/ another to l/n/ selfe. 

Secondly, if it bo a Law that obliges onl^’’ some condition of men, 
or one particular man, and be not written, nor published bv word, 
then tdso it is a I^aw of Nature; and known by the same arguments, 
and signs, that distinguish those in such a condition, from other 
Subjects, hor whatsoever Law i.s not written, or some wav pub- 
lislied by him that makes it Law, can be known no way, but bv’’ th© 
reason (>f him that is to obey it; and is therefore also a Law not 
only C'ivill, but Naturall, For Example, if tlie Soveraign emplov a 
Publiqiie Minister, without written Instructions what to doe; ho 
is nbligetl to talce for Instructions the Dictates of Reason; As if lio 
make a Judge, Tlie Judge is to take notice, that his Sentence ought 
to bo according to the reason of his Soveraign, which being ahvaica 
understood to be Equity, he is bound to it by the Law of Nature: 
Or if an Ambassador, he is (in all things not conteined in his written. 
Instructions) to take for Instruction that which Reason dictates to 
bo niost conducing to his Soveraigns interest; and so of all other 
.Ministers of the Soveraignty, publique and private. All which 
Instruct ions of naturall Reason mfiy be comprehended under ono 
name of Fideliitf; which is a branch of naturall Justice. 

The Law of Nature exce[)tcd, it belongeth to the essence of all 
other Lawes, to he made known, to every man that shall be obliged 
to obey them, eitlier by word, or writing, or .soino other act, known 
to proceed from the Soveraign ^Vuthority, For the will of another, 
cannot he understood, but by liis own word, or act, or by conjecture 
taken from Ins scojje and purpose; which in the person of tho 
Common-wealth, is to bo supposed alwaies consonant to Equity 
and Reason. And in antieiit time, before letters were in common 
use, the l.,awes were many times [mt into verse; that tho rude 
people taking pleasure in singing, or reciting them, inigiit the moro 
cosily rctoine them in memory. And for the .same reason Solomon 
.advisotTi a man, to binti tlie ten Commandenients ‘ upon lus ten 
fingers. And for the Law which ]\loses gave to the people of Israel 
at tho renewing of the Covenant,- he bkldeth them to teach it their 
* Prov, 7. » Deut. 11. 19. 
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^Wren by discoursing of it both at home, and unon the way 
going to bed, and at rising from bed; and to write it upon the 
posts, and dores of their houses; and* to assemble the Sieople 
man, woman, and cliild, to heare it read. ^ ^ * 

enough the Law be written, and published; but also 
riiat there be mamfest signs, that it proceedcth from the will of tho 
^overaign. For private men, when they have, or think tliey have 
force enough to secure their unjust designes, and convov them' safely 
to their ambitious ends, may publish for Lawes wiiat they please 
^vlthout, or against the Legislative Authority. There is therefore 
requisite, not only a Declaration of the Law, Init also sufficient 
.signes of the Author and Authority. The Author, or LeMslator 
IS supposed in every a>mmon-wealth to be evident, becaus”e lie is 
the boveraign. who having been Constituted by the consent of every 
one, IS supposed by every one to be suflicientiv known And 

' IX; r of men be sueh. for t he moit pan‘ 

as t at a lien the memory of the firat Constitution of tlieir CoinmX’ 

1 ’ 'y''”!'".'*''*’ not consider, by whose power they use 

o le defended agamst their enemies, and to fiave their iiidiistrv 

nTt^lTthatldns^? righted when injury is done them; vet because 
no man that considers, can make question of it, no excuse can be 

derived from the ignorance of where the Soveraigntv is placed * And 

Law df “"d conslquldll'v Evident 

t no man ought to weaken that power, the 
p on where^ he hath himself demanded, or wittirnrlv' received 

against others Therefore of who is Soveraign, no mat.: Uit by hi! 

The /itf'r ^ whatsoever evill men suggest.) can make any doubt 
he difhcultv consisteth in the evidence of the Aiithoritv^derived 

of^Vl rremoving whereof, dependelh on tlie knowledt^e 
amf 1 Registers, publique a>unsels, puhlirjue MinisteA 

and jmbhque Seales; by which all Lawes arc suflicientiv verified* 
y-rifycd, 1 say, not Authorised: for the Verification is hut the 
iestnnony and Record; not the Authority of tlm Law* wld^ 
consis eth in the (Jominand of the Soveraign on)v ' 

Law o^V t^re*" Tbit ^ <i^‘I>ending on the 

A ol Yture, that IS to say, on common Kquity; tho Sentence 

o tlic.Judge, tliat by Cmnmfasion l.alh Authuril v tjtake cuenhanee 

uf such causes is a sufficient Verification of the l.aw of Nature b! 

hat iTidividuali ease. For though tfie advice of one tliat i,rofe.lset 

the study of tlie Law, he useful! for the avoydirig of ednterilio w 

yet it is but advice; tis the Judge must tell uicui what is J aw’ 

Upon the hearing of the Controversy. w, 

Ihit wlien the que.stion is of injury.'or crime, upon a uTitten Law- 

^if^^e uilil W Kegi.sters, by himself, or others, may 

(If he nil ) be siifiieiently enformed, before he doe such iniurv or 

c^mimit the enine, whitl.er it be an injury, or not: .Nay hi'^ougla 

to doe so: l*or when a man doubts wliether tlie act he .metli about 

be just, or injust; and may informe himself, if he will; the doin^y is 

‘ Duut. 31. 12. ® 
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unlawfull. tn like manner, he tliat supposeth himself injured, in a 
case determined by the written haw, which he may by himself, or 
others see and consider; if he conij>laine before he consults with the 
J^aw, he does unjustly, and bewrayeth a disposition rather to vex 
other men, than to demand his own right. 

If the quest ion he of Obedience to a pnblique Officer; To liave 
seen his Commission, with the Publique Seale, and heard it read; 
or to have had the means to be informed of it, if a man would, is a 
sufheient Verification of his Authority. Kor every man is obliged 
to tloe Ills best endeavour, to informe himself of all written Lawes, 
tliat may concerne his own future actions. 

Tlic l..egislator known; and the Lawes, either by writing, or by 
tlie light of Nature, sufficiently published; there wantctli yet another 
very inateriall circumstance to make them obligatory. For it is 
not tlie Letter, but the Intendment, or Meaning; tiiat is to say, 
tiie authenticpie Intorjiretation of the Law (whicli is the sense of 
the L egislator,) in which the nature of the I.,aw consisteth; And 
therefore the Interpretation of all Lawes dejiendcth on the Authority 
Noveraign; and the Intcrjireters can be none but' those, which tlie 
iSovcrnign, (to ^ihoiii only tlie iSubjcct oweth obedience) sliall 
appoint. For else, by the craft of an Interpreter, the I^aw may bo 
made to bcare a sense, contrary to that of the Soveraign; by which 
means the Jnterpretcr becomes the Legislator. 

All Lawes, written, and unwritten, have need of IiiterjiretafItui. 
Tlie unwritten l>a\v of Nature, though it be easy to such, as without 
partiality, and passion, make use of their naturall reason, and there¬ 
fore leaves tlie violaters thereof without excuse; yet considering 
there be very few, perhaps none, that in some cases are not blinded 
liy self love, or some other passion, it is now become of all Laws 
tlie most obscure; and has consequently the greatest need of able 
Interpreters, The written Laws, if the\' be short, are easily mis¬ 
interpreted, from the divers significations of a word, or two; if 
long they be more obscure by the diverse signirtcations of many 
words: in so much as no written Law% delivered in few, or many 
words, can be well uiulerstood, without a jiorfect understanding of 
tlic hnall causes, for which the Law was made; the knowledge of 
M'hich linall causes is in the Legislator. To him therefore tiiere can 
not be anv knot in the I.«iw, insoluble; eillier by finding out the 
end s. to undoe it by; or else by making what ends lie will, (as 
Ahxiindcr did with his sword in the Gordian knot,) by tlie l.cgislativo 
power; wldeli no oilier Inter|>reter can doe. 

The Intci'juetation of the Lawes of Nature, in a Common-wealth, 
<lcj)endetli not. on the hooks of Morall Philosojihy. The Authority 
of writers, without the Authority of the Common-wealth, maketh 
not their opinions Law, be they never so true. That which I have 
written in this Treatise, concerning the Morall VTrtues, and of their 
necessity, for tlic i>io(uring, and maintaining jicace, though it bee 
evident Truth, is not therefore presently Law; but because in all 
Comnum-wealths in the world, it is part of tlic Civill Law; For 
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though It be naturally reasonable; yet it is by tl^e Soverai-nie 

ower that it is Law: Otherwise, it were a great errour. to call the 

Law;es of Mature unwritten Law; whereof wee see so many v.iiuraes 

published and ui them so many contradictious of one another, and 
ot themselves. 

The Interpretation of the Law' of Nature, \s the Sentence of the 
Judge consututed by the Soveraign Authority, to heare and deter¬ 
mine such controversies, as depend thereon; and consistetli in the 
application of the Law to the present case. For in the act of .Judi¬ 
cature, the Judge doth no more but consider, wliitlior the demand 
of the party, he consonant to naturall rciison, and Ftpiitv; and the 
Sentence he giveth is therefore tlie Interpretation of the Law of 
Nature; which Interpretation Is Authentiriiie; not because it i.s 

Sentence; but because he giveth it by Authority of the 

r becomes the Soveraigns .SemcuKc- whicli is 

Law f<.r that time, to t!ie parties pleading 

But because there i.s no Judge Subordinate, nor Sovcraimi but 
niay erre m a Judgement of Equity; if afterward in another h^ko 

t Kqtiity to give a contrary Sentence, 

obliges him to persist in it. Neither (for tlie .same reason) i.eemnes 
It a Law to otlier .Jutlgc,s, tJiougli sworn to follow it. For tlmii.'li 
a wrong Sentenee given by autliority of t)ie Sovciai-n if lie knJw 

^ ““bUile, be a coirsnrinil of a new 

Law, m cases, m winch every little circumstance is the same- yet 

r ‘'ire the Lawes of Nature, they a’re^io 

I^wes U) tlie same, or other Judges, in the like case^ for ever after 
1 rincc.s succee<l one another; and one Judge passeth, another 
comme-th; nay. Heaven and Earth shall passe; but not one title 

Eternall Law of (Jod. 

ilnnfn n f of i>recedcnt Judges that have ever been 

cannot all together make a Law contrary to naturall Equity: Nor 

any I'.xanipies of former Judges, can warrant an unreasonahle 
^entcnce, or di.-scharge the pre.sent Judge of the trouble of studvin- 

own rTa ur II ^ principles of his 

, ft the Innocent; and Innocent is he tliat 

acquitteth himseife Judically, and is acknowledged for Innocent 
by he Judge. Put the case now. that a man is accusoil of ^ n 
crime, and seeing the power and malice of some enemy, anci the 
frequent corruption and partiality of Judges, riinnctli eway for 
feare of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought to a ^^11 
truill. and maketh It sufhciently appe.ar, he wa.s not^milty of Uie 

MsLJ'hirc^fL^ti* acquitted, is ncvcrthclcsso condemned U> 

fo.se Ins goods; tins i.s a manifest condemnation of tlie Innocent 
I Bay therefore, that there is no place in the wiuJd. wh^^r?! ^ 

bt the mtcrjireution of a Law of Nature, or bo made a W 

Frr K preeedent Judges, that liad done the .same 

lor he that judged it lirst, judged unjustly; and no Injustice 
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co.n be a pattern of Judgement to succeeding Judges. A written 
Law may forbid innocent men to fly, and they may be punished for 
flying: But that flying for feare of injury, should be taken for 
presumption of guilt, after a man is already absolved of the crime 
Judicially, is contrary to the nature of a Presumption, which hath 
no place after Judgement given. \ct this is .set down by a grait 

he common Law of EiigJand, If a man (saith hej that 
Itmoccnt, be accused of Felony, and for feare flyetk for the same : 
albeit he judicially acyuittcth hiuiselfe of the Felony ; yet if it be found 
that he fled for the Felony, he shall Twttrithsfandijig his Innoceney, 
Forfeit all his goods, chattells, debts, and duties. For as to the 
I'orfcxturc of thcvi, the Luxv icill admit no proofe against the Presump' 
tion in Law. grounded tqmn his flight. Here yon see. An Innocent 
man. Judicially acgmltcd, notwithstanding his Imwccncy, (wlien 
no written Law forbad him to fly) after his acquittall, upon a Pre¬ 
sumption in Lau\ condemnctl to lose all the goods he hath. If the 
Law groutul upon his flight a Presumption of the fact, (which was 
C'apitall,) the ycntcnco ought to have been Capitall: if the Presump- 
t.ion were not of the I'act, for what tlicn ought he to lose Iiis goods? 
Tliis therefore is no Law of England; nor is the condemnation 
grounded upon a Presumption of Law, but upon the Presumption 
of the Judges. h is also against Law, to say tliat no Proofe 
shall be admitted against a Presumption of Law. For all Judges, 
Soveraign anti subordinate, if they refuse to hearc Proofe, refuse to 
dt^ Justice: for thotigh the Sentence be Just, yet the Judges that 
condemn witiiout hearing the Proofes offered, arc Unjust .fudges, 
and their Presumption is but Prejudice; which no man ought to 
bring with him to the Seat of Justice, whatsoever precedent judge¬ 
ments, or examines lie sliall pretend to follow. There be other 
tilings of this nature, wherein mens Judgements have been perverted, 
by tnisting to Iheeedents: but this is enough to shew, that though 
the Sentence of the Judge, be a Law to the party pleading, yet it is 
no Law to any Jutlge, that ,sliall succeexl him in that Oflice. 

In like manner, when question is of the Meaning of written Lawes, 
he i.s not the Interpreter of them tliat writeth a Commentary upon 
them. For Commentaries are commonly more subject to cavill. 
than the Te.xt; and therefore nectl other Commentaries; and so 
there will ho no end of .such Interpretation. And therefore unlesso 
there lie an Interpreter aulliorised by the Soveraign. from which 
the subordinate Judges are not to recede, the Interpreter can be no 
otlier tlian the onlinary -Tudges, in the same manner, as they are in 
cases of the unwritten Law; and their yontcnces are to bo taken 
by them that plead, for Lawes in that particular case; hut not to 
bind other Judges, in like eases to give like judgements. For a 
Judge^may erre in the Interpretation even of written Lawes; but 
no ei four of a subordinate Judge, can ebango the Law, which is the 
genera 11 Sentence of the Soveruigne. 

In written Lawes, men use to make a dilTorence between the 
Letter, and the Sentence of the L.aw: And when by the Letter, is 
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meant whatsoever can be gathered from the bare weyds, ’tLs well 
distinguished. For the significations of almost all words, are either 
m them-selves, or in the metaphorieall use of them, ambiguous; 
and may be drawn in argument, to make manv senses; buf there 
IS onely one sense of the Law. But if by the Letter, be meant the 
hterall sense, then the Letter, and the Sentence or intention of the 
l.aw, 13 all one For the Hterall sense is tliat, which the Le^dslator 
intended, should by the letter of the Law be signified. Now the 
intention of the Leghslator is alwayes supposed to be Equity* For 
It were a great contumely for a Judge to think otherwise of the 
Soyeraigne. He ought therefore, if the Word of the Law doe not 
fully authorise a reasonable Sentence, to supply it with the Law of 
Nature; or if the case be difficult, to respit Judgement till lie have 
received more ample authority. For Example, a written Law 
ordmiieth that he which is thrust out of his liouse by force, sliall be 
restored by forcey It happens that a man by negligence leaves his 
house emj>ty and returning is kept out by force, in which case there 
IS no speciull Law ordained. It is evident, that this case is contained 
in the same Law: for else there is no remedy for him at all • which is 
to be supposetl against the Intention of the Legislator. \«ain the 
word of the Law, conimandeth to Judge according to the Evidence- 
A man is accused falsly of a fact, which the Judge saw liimself 
done by another; and not by him that is accused. In this case 
neither shall the Letter of the Law be followed to the condemnation 

eviffonrr Hhall the Judge give Kcntence against the 

tMdence of the Witnesses; because the Letter of the Law is to the 

contrary: but procure of the Koveraign that another be made Judge 
and himself Witnessc. Ko that the incommoditv lliat follows 
the bare words of a written Law. may lead him to the Intention of 
the Law, whereby to interpret the same the better; though no 
Incomrnodity can xvarrant a Sentence against the La^^. Forlwcrv 
Judge of loght, and Wrong, is not Judge of what is Commodiou.s, 
l^^i^oixiinocliuus to tlici Coiiiuion- wcaI tlu 

'J'lie abilities required in a good Interpreter of the Law-, that is to 
Hay, m a good Judge, are not the same wdtli those of an Advocate- 
naineJy the study of the I^wes. For a Judge, as he oindit to take 
l.oncc of the had from none hut tf.e Witnesses; so al«> l.e oLhl 
to take notice of llie Law, from nothing but the Statute.s, and Fxm- 
stilutions of the bovera.gn, alledged in the pleading, nr declmed to 
him hy some tliat have authority from the 8oveiaigii Power to 
dec are them; and neeai not take care before-hand, w'hat hee shall 
Judge; for a .shall bee given liim what hoe shall sav concerning the 
hact, by W itricsscs; and what hee shall say in iKiint of Law. from 
those that sliall in tl.eir pleadings shew it, and by autlioril y interpret 
It upon the place. The Lords of Parlarnent in England were Judges 
and most difiicult cause.s have been he^ird and detennined by^thcru* 
yet few of them were rnucli versed in the .study of tJie I.awes and 
I ewer had made profession of them: and though lliev corisulte 1 
tvutli Lawyers, that were appointed to be present there for tliat 
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purpose; yet. they alone liad tlic authority of giving Sentence, 
in like mauTier, in tlie onlinarv trialls of Right, Twelve men of the 
eomnion Pcoj)le, are the Jiulges, and give Sentence, not oneiy of the 
j-'act, but of tlic liight; and pronounce simply for the Compla\mant, 
or for the Defendant; that is to say, are .Judges not oneiy of the 
]’\aet, but al.so of the Right: and in a question of crime, not oneiy 
tletcrrnine whet Iter done, or not done; but also whether it be 
Mttrder, Homicide, Felony, Assault, and the like, which are deter¬ 
minations of I>aw: but because they are not supposed to know the 
]>aw of tliemselvcs, there is one tliat hath Authority to enforme 
tlicm of it, in the fnvrticular case tliey are to Judge of. Rut yet if 
tliey judge not according to that he tells them, they arc not subject 
thereby U) any penalty; iinlesse it be made appear, they did it 
against Ihoir consciences, or had been corrupted by reward. 

The things that make a good .Judge, or good Interpreter of the 
Dawes, are. first, A right umlcrstanding of that principall Law of 
Nature called Etiuity, which depending not on the reading of other 
mens Writings, hut on the goodnesse of a mans own naturall Reason, 
and Meditation, is presumed to be in those most, tliat have had most 
leisure, .and had the most inclination to meditate thereon. Secon dly, 
Contempt of nnncrcssary Jlichcs, and Preferments. Thirdly, To be 
(ihlc in judgement to devest himselfe of all fenre, anger, hotred, love, 
and comjxission, Fourthly, and lastly. Patience to hcare ; diligent 
attention in heariiig ; and memory to retain, digest and apply tehat he 
hath heard. 

The difference and division of tlic Lawes, has been made in divers 
manners, according to tlie ditferent methods, of those men that have 
written of them. For it is a thing that dependeth not on Nature, 
but on the scope of the Writer; and is subservient to cverj- mans 
proper met hod. In the Institutions of Justininn, we find seven sorts 
of Civill Lawe.s. 1 . 'J’lie Edicts, Constitutions, and Epistles of ike 
prince, that i.s, of the I’^mperour; because the whole jiower of the 
people was in him. Like these, are the Proclamations of the Kings 
of England. 

2 . The Decrees of the whole people of Rome (comprehending the 
Senate,) wlicn tlicy were put to the Question by tlie Senate. These 
were I.awes, at first, by the vertue of the Soveraign Power residing 
in the people; and such of them as by the Emperours were not 
abrogated, remained l^awes by the Authority Imperiall. For all 
J.awcs that bind, are understood to be Lawe.s by his authority that 
has jiDwer to repealc them. Somewhat like to these Lawes, are 
tlie Acts of l^arliament in England. 

o. The Decrees of the Common People (excluding t he Senate,). 
wlict! tliev were put to the question by the Tribune of the people. 
For sugb of them as were not abrogatexi by the l^iiiperours, remained 
Lawes by the Authority Imperiall. Like to these, were the Orders 
of tlie House of (\)mmons in England. 

4 . Scnnlfis eon.<<ulta, tlie Orders of the. Seyiate-, because when the 
people of Rome grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble 
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them; it was thought fit by the Emperour, that men should Omsult 

the Senate, in stead of the people: And these have some resemblance 
with the Acts of Coiinsell. 

o. The Edicts of Praetors, and (in some Guses) of the jKdile.^n 
such as arc the Chief© Justices in the (courts of Etifjlfmd. 

0 . liesjionsa Prudentum; wliich were the Sentences, and Opinions 
of those Lawyers, to whom the Emperour gave Authoi ity to interpret 
the Law, and to give answer to such as in matter of Law' demamled 
their advice; wlii^eh Answers, the Judges in giving Judgement were 
obliged by the Constitutions of tlie Emperour to observ^e: And 
should be like tlie Keports of Cases Judged, if other Judges'be bv 
the Law of England bound to observe tiiem. For tfie Judges of 
Uie Common Law of England, are not properly -Judges, biit'^./ar/s 
LonsuUix of w'hom the Judges, wlio are eitlier the f^rds, or Twelve 
men of the Country, are in point of Laiv to ask iidvicc. 

f. y.so, UnivrtUen Ciistomes, (which in their own nature are an 
imitation of Liiw,) by the tacite consent of the Kiniieronr, in case 
they be not contrary to the Law of Nature, are very Lawes 

Another division of Lawes, is into yalurall and Positive. Naturall 
are those which have been La was from all Eternity; and are called 
not onely ^aturall, but also Morall Lawes; consisting in the .Morall 
V ertues, as -J»«stice. Equity, and all habits of the mind that condur o 

o I ^t-e and Uiarity; of which I have alreaily spoken in the 
fourtcentli and fifteenth Chapters, 

Positive are those which have not been from Eternity; hut have 
been made Lawes by the Will of those that have had the Soverai*Mi 
Power over otliers; and are either wTitten, or made known to rncm 
by some otlier argument of the Will of their Legislator. 

gain, of Positive Lawes, some arc Humane, some Divitte. • Ami 
o Humane positive lawes. some are Distributive, some Penal 
iMsfribuhve are those that determine the Jiiehts rj the Siihiects’ 
declaring to every man what it is. by wliich he acquircth and holdeth 
a propriety m lands, or goods, and a right or liberty of action- and 
11.0.0 speak to all the .Subject,,. Fe^l are those! whi, h ckvla^ 
what I otia ty .shall he inllicted on those that violate the Law ami 
epek to the .M.„,.stor, and Officers ordaine.! for e.vecution ' For 

I"'.'“■''"“I of tl.e l*..nLshmont, ordainci 
’ f'" tl.oir transgression: nevertlielcsso the Command is 

oiil r I'l'^‘"**‘* cannot ho siipposetl will 

f.i.llifuliy p,.n..sh h.m.solfo,) but to puhliquo Ministers appoinlssl to 

see the I o.iully executed. And these I'enal I.awfs arc for tlic most 
part Hritlen togctlicr with the Lawes Distributive; and are some¬ 
times ealletl .Judgements For all I.awes arc generall Ji.deements 
or . riiienecs r.f tlie Legislator, as also every parlieiilar .Judgement’ 

i*s a Lstw tfi him, wliosc ca.so i.s -Juflgcd, ’ 

Divine Positive Lames (for aNatura'll laawe.s bciru- EtornMl an.) 
Ill versa!!, arc all Divine.) are those, which laim' tlie fAuiiin.nd 

Xme Eternity, iu,r universally addies.sf-d to 

all men. hut onely to a certain people, or to certain persons,) are 
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clcclaretl for such, by those wliom God hath authorLsed to declare 
tliem. Ibit this Authority of man to declare what be these Positive 
Lawes of God, how can it be known? God may command a man 
by a siipcrnatiirall way, to deliver Lawes to other men. But 
because it i.s of the cssctice of Law, that ho wlio is to be obliged, be 
assured of the Autliority of him that dcclarcth it, which we cannot 
naturally take notice to be from (Jod, How wt« a 7nan without super- 
Jiaturnll Jh vehtlwn he assured of the Revelation received by the. declarer ? 
and how can he be hound to obey them ? Por tlie first question, how a 
man can bo assured of the Pevelation of another, without a Revela¬ 
tion particularly to himsclfe, it is evidently impossible: For though 
a man may be induced to believe such Revelation, from the Aliraclcs 
tliey see him doe, or from seeing the Kxtraordinary sanctity of his 
life, or from seeing the Extraordinar3’ wisedonie, or Kxtraordinary 
felicity' of liis Actions, all which are marks of Gotl[s] e.xtraordinary 
favour: yet tlicv arc not assured evidences of speciall Revelation. 
Miracles are Marvellous workes: but that wliich is marvellous to 
one, may not be SO to another. Sanctity may bo feigneti; and tho 
visible felicities of tliis world, arc most often tho work of God by 
Nat urn 11, and ordinary causes. And therefore no man can infallibly 
know by naturall reason, that another has had a supernaturall 
revelation of Gods will; but only a befiefe; every one (as the signes 
thereof shall appear greater, or lesser) a firmer, or a weaker belief. 

But for the second, how he can be bound to obey them; it i.s not 
so hard. For if tho Law declared, be not against tho Law of 
Nature (which is undoubtedly Gods Law) and lie undertake to obey 
it, he is bound by his own act; bound I say to obey it, but not bound 
to believe it: for nicms beliefe, and interiour cogitations, arc not sub¬ 
ject to the commands, but only to the operation of God, ordinary, or 
extraordinarv. Faith of Supernaturall Law, is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to the some; and not a duty that we exlubite to 
God, but a gift a liicli God freely giveth to whom he plcascth; as also 
Unbelief is not a Ijrcach of any of his Lawes; but a rejection of them 
all, except the Laws Natural!. But this that I say% will be made yet 
clcerer, by the Examples, and Testimonies concerning this point 
in holy Scripture. Tlie Covenant God made with Abraham (in a 
Supernaturall manner) was thus, This is the Covenant which thou 
shall observe between Me and Thee and thy Seed after thee. Abrahams 
Seed had not this revelation, nor were yet in being; j’et they arc a 
party to the Ctivcnant, and bound to obe\' what Abrahatn should 
declare to tliem for Gods Law; which tliev' could not be, but in 
vcrtiie of the obedience they owed to their l^arents; who (if thej' be 
Subject to no other earthly^ power, a.s here in the case of Abrahatn) 
have Soveraign power over their ohildren, and servants. Againe, 
where God .saith to Abraham, hi thee shall all Notions of the earth 
be. bles,*fed : For I know thou unit command thy children, atid thy house 
ajlcr thee to keep the way of the Lord, and to observe Righteousnesse 
and Judgement, it is manifest, the obedience of his Family, who had 
no Revelation, depended on their former obligation to obey their 
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Soveraign At Mount Sinai Moses only went up to (Jod; tlic pronle 
were forbidden to approach on paine of death; vet \vi*re they boiAid 
to obey all that Moses declared to them for Gods Law. Upon what 
ground, but on this submission of their own. Speak thou to us, and 
tee will hearc thee ; but let not G’oe/ speak to us, lest lee dip; ? liv whicli 
two p aces it sufliciently a])j)eareth. that in a Coniinon-wt'ahli. a 
eubjcct that has no certain and assured Lcvelation panieularlv to 
himself eoneerning the Will of (Jod, is to obey for sneh. the Command 
of the Common-wealth: for if men were at lil>ertv. to take lor Cods 

fancies/or tlie dreams and 
. ncies of pri\ate men; .scarce two men would agree upon uhat is 

n ‘'“‘'“S’ t of them, eve rv man would 

l^eA'hwe Common-wealth.' I vo.u-lude 

tljcicfore, that in all things not contrary to the Morall lane, (that 

f( r^dT^'' ' Law of Xalure,) all Subjects are bound t<i obey that 

or divine Law, which is declared to be so, by the laiwes of the 

for «l,atsoever Ls n„t against the I,aw of Xatiiie, niav he niatlc I tw 
in the name of them that have the Soveraign noiven and tiieri- is 

Jic name of (,ocJ. He.sides, tliere is no place in tlie world where 
men are jjermitted to pretend other Commandements oi (Jod than 
are declared for such by the Common-wealth, (duistian St^ 

slalc ‘ /.‘‘'■'‘'‘.I Christian lU-Jigion. and all otiier 

^^^atsoever is not regulated by the Cmnmon-wealtli, tis K„uitv 
that'ev^ ^ therefore an eternall Law of God) 

his libertv. 

and distinction of Laws, into I'undauu ntall, 

and not dnudamentull: but 1 could never see in any \utlior what a 

l undamentall Law signilieth. Xevertheles.se one inay very’ r^soin 
able distiiiguisli Laws in that manner 

i;’or a Fundameiitall Law in every Common-wealth is that 

dKsolVed ""a^^ ffaileth, and is utterly 

*1, f ’ ^vhose Jojundatioii is destroye<l \nd 

lereforea k undamentall J.aw is that, by which Subjects' are bound 
to uphold wliatsoever power is giycn to the Soveraign. wliether a 
*’ Soveraign Assembly, without which Uie Gomm.ui- 

^\ealtli cannot stand; such as is the power of War and IVace of 
Judjeature, of Llecfion of Offieens, and of doing what.soeve he sh- 

the'a/r''''T''^*^* ^7 »he J>ublifpie gr,od. Xot Lundamentall is tliul 
livtiveen suliiLO, and sidijcct. Tliii.s ii'iiivh ..IThrDh titn Ilf'™"* 

lililtr rT Cu-diiS, and Jus Virile, that is to .say, /aor aud 

iiight Civil, pnaniscuously ijswJ for the same thin-f. even in iLe ii.oU 

learned Autlfors; whi<h neverthelesse ought not A * bA so kW 
jtifjkt IS Liberty, namely that Liiicrty wliieh the Civil I lu L. 

^ ^ ^ ' '''' Oblujation; and takes from us tlie Liberty whicli 
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the Law of Nature gave us. Nature gave a Right to every man to 
secure hiniscTfe by his own strength, and to invade a suspected 
neighbour, by way of prevention: but the Civill Law takes away 
that Liberty, in all cases where the protection of the Law may be 
safely stayd for. Insomuch as Lex and JuSy are as different as 
Oblignlion and Libertij. 

Likewise Latves and Charters are taken promiscuously forathe 
same thing. Yet CliarJ-er.s are Donations of the Soveraign; and 
not Lawes, but exemptions from Law'. The phrase of a Law is 
Jubco, Injungo, I comrnandy and Enjoyn: the phrase of a Charter is 
Dedi, Coneessiy I have OiveUy / have Granted: but what is given or 
granted, to a man, is not forced upon him, by a Law, A Law may 
be made to bind All the Subjects of a Common-wealth: a Liberty, 
or Charter i.s only to One man, or some One part of the people. For 
to say all the people of a Common-wealth, have Liberty in any case 
whatsoever; is to say, that in such case, there hath been no Law 
ma<lc; or else having been made. Ls now' abrogated. 


CHAP. XXVIL 

Of C'rimes, Excuses, and Extenuations 

A SinnCy is not onely a Transgression of a Law, but also any 
Contempt of the Legislator. For such Contempt, is a breach of all 
liis Lawes at once." And therefore may consist, not onely in the 
Coynrnission of a Fact, or in the Speaking of Words by the Lawc.s 
forbidden, or in the Omission, of what the Law conimandeth, but 
also in the Intcyiiton, or purpose to transgres.se. For the purpose 
to hreakc the Law, is some degree of Contempt of him, to whom it 
belongeth to see it executed. To be delighted in the Imagination 
onely, of being possessed of another mans goods, serv'ants, or wife, 
without any intention to take tl\eiu from liiin hy force, or fraud, 
i.s no breach of the Law, that sayth. Thou shall not cxivet: nor is the 
pleasure a man may have in imagining, or dreaming of the death 
of him, from whoso life be exj)i:ctetli nothing hut damniagc, and 
di.spleasurc, a Sinne; but the resolving to put some Act in execution, 
that tendeth thereto. For to be pleased in the fiction of that, which 
would please a man if it were reall, is a Passion so adha?rent to the 
Nature both of man, and every other living creature, as to make it 
a Sinne, were to make Sinne of being a man. The consideration 
of this, has made me think them too severe, both to themselves, 
and others, that maintain, that the First motions of the mind, 
(thougli checked with the fear of God) be Sinnes, But I confesso 
it Ls safer to erre on that hand, than on the other,^ 

A (.'rime, is a sinne, consisting in the Committing^ (by Deed, or 
Word) of that which the Law forbiddeth, or the Omission of what 
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it hath commanded. So tliat every Crime is a sinne; not ovorv 
:Jinne a Crime. lo intend to steale, or kUI. is a sinne, thou-h it 
never appeare in \Void. or Fact: for God that seetli the thoughts 
of man, can lay it to his charge: hut till it appear hy some thine 

intention may be argued by a humane 
Judge, 1 liath not the name of Crime: wiiich di.stinction tlie (ireeks 
observed, in the word a^apr^t^a, and lyK\y)p.a, or dtr.a; whereof tlie 
former, (which i.s translated Si7ine) signitieth any swarvin" from 

i^yhich are translated 

another f ^ t '"r"® ''JitJreof one man may accuse 

>thei. Jiut of Intentions, which never ajjpear by any outward 

1 atim^rv r accusation. In like inanner ihe 

Latmt^ In / eccuhon which is Stnne, signilie all manner of <lcviation 

froni the Law; hut by Crimen, (which wonl they ticrivo from Cemn 

winch signifies to perceive,} they mean onelv such sinnes. as rnav he 

made appear before a Judge; and therfore are not meer Inteuti.ms 

I’roru thi.s relation of Smne to the Law, and of Crime to the Civill 

Law may be inferred. First, that where Law eeasetii. Sinne ccaseU 

I I *N.'Uurc is eteniall. Violation of Covenants 

ngratJtude, .Arrogance, and all Facts contrary tti any .Morall vertue 
can never cease to he Sinne. Secondly, that the Civill Law ccasine’ 

Vat^^Tw^rP I^w remaining, but that of 

b?rly ' Accusation; every man being his own 

Judge and accused oiiely by Jus owai Coirscicnce, and cleared liy the 

is Phd! therefore his Intention 

Crime if otherwise, his fact i.s Sinne; hut not 

1 ■ ,i i when the Soveraign Power ceaseth Crime 

also cea.Heth; for wlmre there i.s no such Power, there is no protection 
to he had from the Law; and Ihcrefore every one may prmcct l,im- 
c!f by Ins own p(jwer: for no man m the In.stitution of Soverai^m 

^ It T* Jtight of preserving Ids own 

this'is Woveraignty was ordained. Put 

this is to 1>C uiKlerstood onely of those, that have not themseicc- 

conlnhutwi to the taking away of the Power that protected them* 
for that wa,s a ( rime from iJie beginning. * em. 

J lie source of every Crime, i.s some defect of the I’ndcrst nubrvfT. 
iT i-*»-f<>ur hi Itca.soning; or .some sudden force of the Pu^^^ionT’ 

Defect m tJie 1. nderstanding. i< Ifjnora,tce; in Rcaso.dng AVrmooT; 
Jpnuon. .\gam. Igiif>rancc is of three sorts; of the Jaw and ui 

iTIgnorance of t he l.aw of \ature 
.x.ijseth no man; because every man that iiath attained to the 

use of Leason IS supposes! to know, he <aight not to <!o to aiiotlmr 
uhat he would not have done to hini.sclfe, 'riierefore into wiiat’ 
place .soever a mun shall come, if lie <]o any thing contrary l(, 
i-aw. It IS a Ciimc. Ji a man come from the Jndu.s hither and 
perswade men a rc u. receive a new Religion, or teach then a v 
ling that tcrideth to disohedience of the J.awcs of this Country 
though he he never so well perswaded of the truth of wlnt Tc 
Uaw:heth, he commits a Crime, and may he justly ]mm,shcd for the 
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same, not onelj* because his doctrine is false, but also because he does 
that which he would not approve in another, namely, that comming 
from hence, he should endeavour to alter the Religion there. But 
ignorance of the Civill Law. shall Excuse a man in a strange Country, 
till it be declared to him; because, till then no Civill Law is binding. 

In the like manner, if the Civill La\v of a mans own Country, be 
not so sufficiently declared, as he may know it if he will; nor the 
Action against the Law of Nature; the Ignorance is a good Excuse; 
In other cases Ignorance of the Civill Law, Excuseth not. 

Ignorance of the Soveraign Power, in the place of a mans ordinary 
residence, Excuseth him not; because he ouglit to take notice of 
the Power, by which he hath been protected there. 

Ignoiance of the Penalty, where the Law is declared, Excuseth 
no man: L’or in breaking the I^aw, wltich without a fear of penalty 
to follow, were not a Law, but vain words, he undergocth the penalty, 
though he know not what it is; bec.ause, whosoever voluntarily 
<loth any action, aceepteth all the known consequences of it; but 
Punishment is a known consequence of the violation of the Lawes, 
in every Common-wealth; which punishment, if it be determinetl 
already by tlie Law, he is subject to that; if not, then is he subject 
to Arbitrary punishment. For it is reason, that he which does 
Injury, without other limitation than that of his own Will, shoiihl 
PufTer f)unisliment without other limitation, than that of his Will 
whose Law is thercltv violated. 

But when a penalty, is either annexed to the Crime in the Law it 
pelfe, or hath been usually inHicted in the like cases; there the 
Delinquent is Excused from a greater penalty. For the punishment 
foreknown, if not great enough to deterre men from the action, is 
an invitement to it; because wlieti men compare the benefit of their 
Injustice, with the harm of their i)unLshmcnt, bv necessity of 
Nat urc they choose that whicli appearetli best for themselves: 
and therefore when they are punislied more than the Law had 
formerly determined, or more than otlicrs were })unished for the 
same Crime; it is the Law that tcmj>te<l, and deceiveth them. 

No Law, made after a Fact done, can make it a Ctime: because 


if tlic Fact be against the Law of Nature, the Law was before the 
Fact.; and a Positive Law cannot be takeai notice of, before it be 
made; and therefore cannot be Obligatory, Hut wlien the T..iiw 
that forbiddeth a Fact, is made before the Fact be done; yet he 
that doth the Fact, is lyal))e to the Penalty ordiuned after, in case 
no lesser Penalty were made known before, neither by AVriting, nor 
hy Kxamitle, for the reason immc<liatly before alledged. 

From defect in Reasoning, (tltat is to Siiy, from Erroxir,) men are 
j^rone to violate the Lawes, tlirec waves. First, by I’rcsumption 
of false Pritieii>les; as when men from having observed how in all 
jdiiees, and in all ages, unjust Actions have been authorised, by the 
force, and victories of those wlio have committed them; and that 


potent m<‘n, breaking through the Cob-web Lawes of their Country, 
the weaker sort, and those tliat have failed in their Enterprises, hav'O 
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been esteemed the onely CViminals; have therei>}>ori taken for 
I rinciples, and grounds of their Reasoninj;, That Ju.^ticc U- but a 
tatn vwd : I hat whatsoever a tfmn can get by his own Industru and 
few, IS his own : That the Practice of all Nations cannot be unjust • 
lhat Lramplcs of former times are gwd Arguments of doing the like 

offam; and many more of that kind: Which being granted/ no \ct 

in it selfe can be a Crime, bnt must be made so (m>f bv the Lan. but 
by the successe of them that commit it; and tl.c\same Kart be 
Mrtuous, or vicitms, as Fortune pleaseth; so tliat what Marius 
makt« a CYiine, siiall make meritorious, and Cosar (the same 

Lawes ^anding) turn again into a Crime, to ti.o perpetuall distur¬ 
bance of the 1 eace of tlie Common-wealtii 

Secondly, by false Teachers, tliat either inis-interpret the Law of 
^ature, making it tliereby repugnant to the Law Civil!; or bv 
teaching for J.awes, such Doctrines of their own, or Tia<litions oi 

as are inconsistent with the duty of a Subject. 

Jiiirdly, by Lrroneous inferences from True JVinciples- which 

praa-if.itate in con- 

mg, and resolving what to do; such as are thev. that have both 
a gr^t opinion of their own understanding, and believe tiiat tidings 
of this nature rerjuire not time and study, but onely common 
experience and a good naturall wit; whereof no man thinks himselfe 
unprovidwl: xyheieas the knowledge, of Right and Wron^^ \v}ii< 1, is 

c inS'xa sp rth ^ ‘ KeasoiiiiiK, Dic-ix- is nui.c lliat 

can Lxcuse (though some of tliem may Kxtonuate) a Crime in inv 

man, that pretendeth to tlie administration of his own orivite 

jnisinesec; much Icsse in tlicm timt uiitlcituko a imhlique cl,ar<>e- 

because they preted ,o the Keason. upon the «ant ■ ere of t he J 
would ground tlieir Kxcu.se. ^“^*101 iney 

Of the I'assions that most frequently arc tlie causes of CVime one 
IS Vain glory, or a foolish over-rating of their own worth- as if 
ditference of worth, were an ctlect of their wit or richev; 1 

some other natural) quality, not depending on the Will of those that 
have the Sovera.gn Authority. From whence proccedeth a Rre 
bumption that tlie jmnishrnents ordained by the Lawes, and extended 
generally to all ^Subjects, ought not to be iriHicted on tiieni witli the 
same rigour they are itdlicted on the poore, ob.seure, an<l simille 
men, c<jinj>rehended uiuler the name of the Vulgar ^ 

rherefore it bappeneth commonly, that such as Value themselves 
>y t le greatnesse of their wealth, adventure on Crimes, upon hoiie 
of escaimig puncshnient, by corrupting jaibliquo Justice or obtain 
ing J ardon by Mony, or other rewards 

r'''*' ““ of ihitent Kindred; and popular 

men, that liaye gained reputation amongst tlie Miiltitivlc t-iLrf* 

courage to violate the Lawes, from a hope <.f oiipressin- the Kovver 
to whom It belongelh to put them in execution. ^ 

\v- ^ and false ojiiniori of their own 

\\ isedome, take upon them to repieJiend the action.s, and call in 
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question the Authority of them that govern, and so to unsettle the 
Lawes vith their publique discourse, as that nothing shall be a 
Crime, but what their own designes require should be so. It 
happeneth also to the same men, to bo prone to all such Crimes, as 
consist in Craft, and in deceiving of their Neighbours; because they 
think their designes are too subtile to be perceived. These 1 say 
are etYccts of a false presumption of tlieir o^ti ^Visdome. For of 
them that are the first movers in the disturbance of Common-wealths; 
(wliich can never liappcn without a Civill Warre,) very few arc left 
alive long enough, to see their new Designes established: so that 
the benefit of their Crimes, re^lounclcth to Posterity, and such as 
would least have wished it: which argues they were not so ivise, as 
they thought they were. And those that deceive u{>on hope of not 
being ol)sei ved, do commonly deceive themselves, (t lie darkncssc in 
wliich they believe tliey lye bidden, being nothing else but their 
ouTi blindnesse;) and are no wiser than Chiklren, that thitik all hid, 
by liiding tlieir own eyes. 

And generally all vain-glorious men, (unlessc they he withall 
timorous,) arc subject to Anger; as being more prone than others 
to interpret for contempt, the ordinary liberty of conversation: 
And tbere arc few Crimes that may not he produeexi by Anger. 

As for the Passions, of Hate, Dust, Ambition, anti Covetousnesse, 
what fYitnes tliey are apt to produce, is so obvious to every mans 
experience and understantling, as there needeth nothing to be Siiid 
of them, saving that thev arc infirmities, so annexed to the nature, 
both of man, "and all other living crciitures, ns that their cfTects 
cannot be bin<lrecl, but by extraordinary use of Heason, or a constant 
severity in punishing them. For in those tilings men hate, 
find a eontimiall, and unavoydable molestation; whereby cither a 
mans iialienee must be everlasting, or he must be eased by removing 
tlie power of that which molestelh him: The former is dimcult; 
the later is many times impossible, without some violation of the 
Ambition. aiurCovetousiiesso are Passions also that are perpetually 
incumbent, and prc.sstng; whereas Reason is not perjietually present, 
to resist them: and therefore whensoever the hope of impunity 
appears, th cir proceed* And for Lust, whfLt it wrvnts in tiie 

lasting, it hath in the vehemence, which suflieeth to wcigli down the 
apprehension of all easie, or uncertain punishments. 

t)f nil Pas.sioiis, that which enclineth men least to break tlic Law«, 
is Fear. Nay. (excepting some generous natures.) it Ls the oncly 
thing, (when there Is aiiparence of profit, or pleasure by breaking 
tlie Dawes,) that makes men keep them. And yet in many cases 

f 't* I tY'l O f 1 hr mill m it ted through Fcare. 
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making of a Common-wealth, to have abandoned the^iofence of his 
life, or limbes, where the Law cannot arrive time enough to his 
a-ssistance. But to kill a man, because from his actions, or his 
tlireatnings, I may argue he will kill me when lie can, (seeing I 
have time, and means to demand protection, from tiie Soveraigri 
J’ower,) IS a Crime. Again, a man receives words of disgrace, or 
tiome little injuries (for which they that made the I^awes, had 
assigmxl no imnb^hment, nor tliought it worthy of a man that’hath 
the use of Jteason, to take notice of,) and is afraid, unlessc he revem^o 

*i’ " 1*^1 into contempt, and consequently he obno.xituis to 

the hke injuries from others; and to avoyd ihiA, breaks the Law 
and protects luniselfe for the future, by tlie terrour of liis private 
revenge. This is a Crime; For the hurt is not Corporealh l>ut 
I nantastiealJ, and (though in this corner of the world, made sensible 
by a cuBl«)mc not many years since begun, amongst young and vain 
men,) so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assured of his own 
courage, cannot take notice of. Also a man mav stand in fear of 
h]arits, cither through his own superstition, or tlirougli too much 
credit given to other men, that tell Jiim of strange Dicams and 
\ Lsions; and thereby be made believe they will hurt him. for doimr 
or ouiitting divers things, which nevertlielcssc, t‘o do or omit Ts 
contrary to the Lawe.s; And that which is so done, or omitte<r is 
not to be Kxcused by thi.s fear; but is a Crime. For (as I have 
shewn beffire in the second Chapter) Dreams be naturallv but the 
tancics remaining in sleep, after the impressions <mr Smises had 
tormcrly received waking; and when men arc bv any acciilent 
unassured they have slept, seem to be real! \*isioii.s‘; and therefure 
he that jirCMirnes to break the Law iiyani his own, or anotliers J.>ream 
or jiretended Vision, or upon other Fancy of the pf*wer of Iiivi.siblo 
SjaritH, tlian is permitted by the Common-wealth, leaveih the Law 
of at lire, which is a certain ofTence, an<i folio wet h the imagery 
of hi.s (iwn, or anotl.er privtile mans brain, w'hicii be eaii never know 
w lietber it signiiictji any thing, or nothing, nor wliether he tlial tell.s 
Jiis Dream, say true, or lye; which if every jirivate man should have 
leave to do (as they must by tlie Law of Nature, if any one have it) 

there eoiild no Law be made to hold, and so all amimonovealtl 
would be thsKoIvcd. 

J'rorii these dilfetent sourccs> of Crimes, it appeares aheatly that 
all Crimes are not (as tlie Sloicks of old time maintaincd)\d the 
Hame allay. There is jilace, not only for Lxcuse, bv wldeh that 
winch Kcerncd a Crime, i.s fuoved to be none at all;' but ako for 
KTiLSuynoy, by \vlucli tlio Crime, that Heemed great, is made 
les8C\ hur all Crimea doe eqiujlly deserve tlie name of 

injustice, as all de\'iation from a strait line i.s eipj.illv erook(*dnosso 
which the Stoieks hglitly observed; yet it does not'follou tliat aU 
Lrimes are equally unjust, no more than tliat all crooked lines are 
equally crooked; which the Stoieks not observing, held it as ‘weat 
a Crime, to kill a Den, against the Law, as to kill ones Father. 

That which totally Kxeuseth a Fact, and takes away from it the 
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nature of a Crime, can be none but that, vliich at the same time, 
takcth away the obligation of the Law, For the Fact committed 
once against the Law, if he that committed it be obliged to the Law, 
can be no other than a Crime. 

The want of means to know the Law, totally Excuseth: For the 
Law whereof a man has no means to enforme himselfe, is not 
obligatory. Put the want of diligence to enquire, shall not le 
considered as a want of means; Nor shall any man, that pretendelh 
to reason enougli for the Government of his own afftairs, be supposed 
to want means to know the Lawes of Nature: because they are 
known by the reason he pretends to: only Children, and Jladmen 
are Kxciiscd from offences against the Law Natural I . 

Where a man is captive, or in the power of the enemy, (and he is 
then in tiic power of the enemy, when his person, or his means of 
living, is so,) if it be without his own fault, the Obligation of the Law 
ccaseth ; because he must obey the enemy, or dye; and consequently 
such obedience is no Crime: for no man is obliged (when the protec¬ 
tion of the Law faileth,) not to protect himself, by the best means 
he can. 

If a man by tlie terrotir of present death, be com|)elIed to doc a 
fact against tlic Law, he is totally Excused; because no Law can 
oblige a man to aban<lon his own preservation. And supposing 
such a Law were obligatory; yet a man would reason thus. If I doe 
it not I die presentbf ; if 1 doe if, / die afterwards : therefore by doing 
it, there is time of life gained’. Nature therefore compells him to the 
fact. 

When a man is destitute of food, or otlicr thing necessary for his 
life, and cannot preserve himselfe any otlier waj', but by some fact 
against the Law; as if in a great famine he take the food by force, 
or stealth, which he cannot obtaine for mon)', nor charity; or in 
defence of his life, snatch away another mans Sword, he is totally 
Excused, for the reason next before alledged. 

Again, Facts done against the Law, by the autliority of another, 
arc by tliat authority Excused against the Author; because no man 
ouglit to accuse his own fact in another, that is but his instru¬ 
ment: but it is not Excused against a third person tlicreby injured; 
because in the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. From hence it followcth tliat when that iMan, or 
Assembly, that bath the 8overaigii Power, commandeth a man to 
do tliat which is contrary to a former Law, the doing of it 
is ttitally Excused; For he ought not to condemn it himselfe, 
because he is the Author; and what cannot justly be con¬ 
demned by the Soveraign, cannot justly be punished Viy any other, 
lieskles, when tlie Soveraign commandeth any thing to be done 
against his own former Law, the Command, as to that particular 
fact, is an abrogation of the Law, 

If tliat Man, or Assembly, that hatli the Soveraign Power, dis- 
claimc any Light esscntinll to the SovcraigntJ^ whereby there 
accrueth to the Subject, any liberty inconsistent with the Soveraign 
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Power that is to say, with the very Ijeintr of a Cnmrnon-weahli 

obey^Uie C?>inoiancf irZ 

y o he liberty granted, tliis i.s nevert fiele^se a Sin no 

conlrary to the duty of the Subject: for l.e ou'ht to take ."luVe o 

bv his*'’ "'C SoveraiKiity, Itecauise it aas erectetl 

as is i„e ?“■'* 'iffence; and tliat sueh liheitv 

couseo^enee thor:J'f ‘b Y“t fipooranee of tl.e evill 
r. ? /*'“ ‘f '‘® ‘’"‘‘’v tiisohev. I.ut also resist 

a puhh. I c Miu.s er .n the execution of it, then it is a Crime- heeansi 

upon com,dalnt "" 

of Crime are taken on divers .Scales and meisuretl 
J'irst. by the malignity of the Source, or Cause- SeenmIU K. ,i 

and ^'urtM ' f I’lnrhly. by the mi.sciiicfe of the I-'jfct-r- 

The san e Faef/l ■“ ■>' I’lncos, and I'ersoiis. ' 

beiu^di-i^ter^r^f'^’^a^'ty’fll 

punity by force. i.s a Roof, from »-hem:„ sp,i ,c 1 : ” ' h es - o'i 

c-'t’se* “ - «>>‘'<--mpt of all b.a\ve ,^7 'I-hcre--; ' in "lie 1^ 

Ctihc, tli0 aj>prchc*iisioTi of <.]aii'''0r fh’»t Tn-ibc.a >. <j 

liim more ohodient for ttie fiitorp- A i i I reriaer.', 

fio is trreator t h'ln tltoo r' • Cntne winch we kiuiiv to he 

that tt is I la'fiitl * V 1 ’ ("'“'■ceding from a false perswasion 

Ick- ice niesumc h o?,h '''"“'“‘"'■■'I' » "Sfainst his own coo 

him to’commit thi s '>'>><■'■ po''cr. uhicli encoura-cs 

.he errnnr”s“:;U^.drhsTn;‘VilmlVrt '’>■ 

an in,e,Ji;«c\TthV“^ 

tcachetti by puhh.)ue Authority, the Co.umon-u-eaitl, te.acl e , an { 
n.wl iM -.11 till the same Authoiity controulcth it- 

/h>we;.‘^mrar.:g‘ah.U™:.\'ri^ 

lie that grouiidclli his actions on ”hi.s’ iiHvat’e T i*'‘ 

‘‘"t]"- smn'^-''.l^ '!f Vt'rbt .st!in, 1 !'or‘?aH.“'‘" 

given' h;"t-;,e .si/t^Lral^'iliirsel'h^A^^ri 'Te'^s'r Ire':^,:;', T'"""'-' 

cliar^fc the oilerRler with the whole. ^ it cannot leasoiiahly 

same ariseth^from Xmg lued!hUii,K^ !n Thelofmer Vase'!hcr^ 

hiit'he t'har'd common infirmity of humane nalme- 

X " Pf^’i^ieditution, has u.sed cheumspect ion; 
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and cast his eye, on the Law, on the punishment, and on the conse¬ 
quence thereof to humane society; all which in committing the 
Crime, hee hath contemned, and postposed to his own appetite. 
But there is no suddennesse of Passion sufficient for a totnll 
Excuse: For all the time between the first knowing of the 
Law% and the Commission of the Fact, shall be hikcn for a time of 
deliberation; because he ought by meditation of the Law, to rectifie 
the irregularity of his Passions. 

Where the I^aw is publiquely, and with a,ssiduity, before all the 
people read, and interpreted; a fact done against it, is a greater 
Crime, than where men are left without such instmetion, to enquire 
of it with difficulty, uncertainty, and interruption of their Callings, 
and be informed by private men: for in this case, part of the fault 
is discharged upon common infirmity; but in the former, there is 
apparent negligence, which is not without some contempt of the 
Soveraign Power. 

Those facts which the Law expresly condemneth, but the Law¬ 
maker by other manifest signes of his will tacitly approveth, are 
lesse Crimes, than the same facts, condemned both by the Law, and 
Law-maker. For seeing the will of the Law-maker is a Law, there 
appear in this case two contradictory Lawes; wiiich would totally 
Excuse, if men were bound to take notice of the Soveraign-s appro¬ 
bation, by other arguments, than are expressed by his command. 
But because there are punishments consecpient, not onely to the 
transgression of his Law, but also to the observing of it, he Ls in part 
a cause of the transgression, and therefore cannot reasonably 
impute the wiiole Crime to the Delinquent. For example, the 
Law condemneth Duells; the punishment is made capitall: On 
the contrary part, he that refuseth Duell, is subject to contempt and 
scorne, without remedy; and sometimes by the Soveraign himselfo 
thought unworthy to have any charge, or preferment in Warre* 
If thereupon he accept Duell, considering all men lawfully endeavour 
to obtain the good opinion of them that have the Soveraign Power, 
he ought not in reason to be rigorously punished; seeing part of 
the fault may he discharged on the punisher: w'hich I say, not 
as wishing liberty of private revenges, or any other kind of 
disobedience; but a care in Governours, not to countenance 
any thing obliquely, which directly they forbid. The e.xamples of 
Princes, to those that see them, are, and ever have been, more 
potent to govern their action.s, than the Lawes themselves. And 
though it 1)0 our duty to do. not what they do, but what they say; 
yet will tliat duty never bo performed, till it please God to give men 
an e.xtraordinary, and siipernaturall grace to follow' that Precept. 

Again, if we compare Crimes by tlio mischiefe of their Ellects, 
hlnst, the .same fact, when it retlounds to the dammage of many, U 
greater, than when it redounds to the hurt of few. And therefore, 
when a fact hurteth, not onely in the present, but also, {by example) 
in the future, it is a greater Crime, than if it hurt onely in the present: 
for the former, is a fertile Crime, and multiplyes to the hurt of many; 
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the later is barren. To maintain doctrines contrary Jo the lielioln.. 

fttctrl.:" - K-a.er fanitf in Ln au!;: 

i leacher, than in a private person: So also is it, to live proohanclv 

ineontinently or do any irreligious act whatsoever. Likewise in a 

Irofessor if the Law, to maintain any point, or do any act that 

tendeth to the weakmng of tlie Soveraigil l*uwer. Ls a -router Crime 

than in another man: Also in a man that Jiatli such remit it ion for 

wiseiiome that lus counscJls are followed, or his actions imitated 

Crime, than the same 

fact m .„, ,her: or such men not oncly coinmit Crime, hul teach 

etumhli„,..hlocks to the weak, U.at’look lo mtKd. Lor'the'wal; 

wealth are nrLtor vf Corn,non. 

men. for the dammage extends it selfe to all- Such ut- tho 

the Com n wS. ’ I ““enipts upon tl,e Hepro.sentalive of 

v-'Omnion-wealth, he it a Monarch, or an A.'^semfilv ‘nwt „ii 

endeayours by word, or deed to diminish the Authority of the s uiie 

nndcTKland^brCr •' ■" whiel, Crime.s the I.a'tine.s 

understand by Cnmz.ia lo>s<i> Afa^eMt's, and consist in dcsi-rne or 

^ U f oritra ry to tX 1''iindaiiicritall Kuw, ^ * 

Kr^terSin’es''umti'T'''' no eircct, e.rc 

greater i^rimes, tlian Injuries done to one, or a few riersoiis- ls o* 

reeeive inony t<» give False judgement or testlmonl ; . ' 

lime, than otlicrwi.ie to deceive a man of the like ’ or u greater 

n,V“,'ts“' Ir,Ki "‘■""ff- '‘lat falls h'v snch jm'loc- 

mi„is-tre,i’',o ioLe.'atT^Hvke^^e 

J<‘jl>hciy. and Depeeulation of the Publicnie treasure or 
.OAenues, js a greater Crime, than the robbing or defrauditwr f 
I nva.e n.an; heouu.se ,o rohhe the publi,,ue. U to rohirc ,nany M 

r-r usurpation of pubiiipie Ministerv the 

fr-’V publuiue Scale-s, or inililiipic Coine, than euilnter 

1 irig of a private man.-i person, or his scale; because the fraud 
thereof, extendetl, to the dammage of many ^ 

is if- Law, done to private men. the greater (’rime 

IS thrit. where the daintiiage in the common fttiink r, ? • ^ ' 

•sensible. AnrJ ilu-ielore common opinion of men, i. nm..i 

lo kill against I lie Lawv, is a greater Ci inie ,traa. ii 

life preserved. ^ '--nriie, tliaii any other injury, 

Anri Vl’ b'’'c*'‘ter, than simply to kill, 

bisgorljs fhe'spoyling a man of 

wounrls^^lh «povli„g a man of hi.s gotnls, by 'J.-rrour or death or 
^vounojs, than by clandestine ynrrepiiuri. 
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And by clandestine Surreption, than by consent fraudulently 
obtained. 

And the violation of chastity by Force, greater, than by flattery. 

And of a woman Married, tlian of a woman not married. 

For all these things are commonly so valued; though some men 
are more, and .some Icsse sensible of the same offence. But the Law 
rcgardetli not the particular, but the gcnerall inclination of mankind. 

And therefore tlie offence men take, from contumely, in words, or 
gesture, when they produce no other harme, than tlie present griefe 
of him that is reproached, hath been neglected in the Lawes of the 
Greeks, Romans, and other both antient, and moderne Common¬ 
wealths; sui)posing the true cause of such griefe to consist, not in 
the contumely, {which takes no hold upon men conscious of their 
own vertue,) but in the rusillanimity of him that is offended by it. 

Also a Crime against a private man, ls much aggravated by the 
person, time, and place. For to kill ones Parent, is a greater CVime, 
tlian to kill another: for the Parent ought to have the honour of a 
Soveraign, (though he have surrendred his Power to the Civill 
Law,) because he had it originally by Katurc. And to Robbe a 
poore man, is a greater Crime, than to robbe a rich man; because 

’tis to the poore a more sensible dammage. 

And a Crime committed in the Time, or Place appointed for 
j^0votion, is greater, than if committed at anotlier time or place, 
for it j)rocecds from a greater contempt of the Law. 

Many other oases of Aggravation, and Extenuation might be 
added: but by these 1 have set down, it is obvious to every man, 
to take the altitude of any other Crime proposed. 

lastly, because in almost all CVimes there is an Injury done, not 
onely to some Private men, but also to the Common-wealth; the 
same Crime, when the accusation is in the name of the Couimon- 
wciilth, is called I’ublique Crime; and when in the name of a l*rivate 
man, a Private Crime; And the Pleas according thereunto called 
Pul>li(iuc, Jvdicia Puhlica, I’leas of the Crown; or Private Pleas. 
As in an Accusation of Murder, if the accuser be a Private man, the 
plea is a Private plea; if the accuser be the Soveraign, the plea is a 

Publique plea. 


CHAP. XXVllI 
Of Punishments, and Rewards 

A Ruxishivient, is an Ex'ifl inflicted by pubhqiie Authority^ on hxin 
that hath done, or omitted that mhich is Judged by the same Antluyriiy 
to be a Transgression of the Law : to the end that the will of men may 
iherebg the better he. disiK)Scd to obedience. 

Before I inferre any thing from tliis definition, there is a question 
to bo answered, of much importance; which is, by what door the 
Right, or Authority of Punishing in uny case, came in, ror by 
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that which has been said before, no man is siipm)sed bound bv 
Covenant, not to resist violence; and consequentTv it c.uli ot e 
intended, that he gave any right to another to lav violent h inds 
upon his person. In the making of a Common-weaUh c-verv in ^ 

mmseire. AIm) he obligetli Inmselfe, to assist him that hath th'fv 
Soveraignty, in tlie Punishing of another; hut of hTmseife no^ 
l^ut to covenant to assLst the Sov’^eraif^n in dointr iinrf + 
unlesse ho that so covenanteth have ?i right to doe it lihnsehe^Ts 
not to give lam a Right to Punish. It is manifest therefore that the 

bW Ml tl'ev thTremese nt 

U) hath to ^ UTiish 1.S not grounded on any concession or <nft of tlie 

lion "i^f r< shewed formerly, that hefo’re tho Institu¬ 

tion of Coimnon-wealth, every man had a right to everv I ml 

and to do whatsoever he thought neces.sarv to his own preseVv it ion- 
subduing, liurtmg, or killing any man in oVder thereunto Trui t t 
Ls the foundation of that right of Punishing, wl.ieh is eveivis v in 
every Common-wealth. Por the fSubiects did nnt .bvrv«1 ‘'’*^d in 

that rj,,at; but „„cly h, laying dut!., "OOZ 

“0 tit. for tl.o prcsyrva.fo,, of tho,, a ■ 

the li.ai.s set ln,„ by „at„ .all u" ) 1” Tl’e 

— "f --rone aO'.": 'l!!: 

l>ni.shmet.t, I inferre. First, that neither 

■“'•."''l.y left in the estate Ite Ols i„ ^0^ 

precedent publique coiidemnati«m is not to be stil*.) i 'Without 

J'unisl.me.lt; bit „f an hostUc act / iec-au^rt e 'r 

man I'linished ought first to be J.ttiged by l.ublioie^ Aati", J “ 
to lie a transgression of the l^avv ^ ^ ‘'■uiJionty, 

«i.'i:r’:rut,;!;“r*jr./:‘;ii'^r/!l i";rl. '’""r- =‘"‘' 

act of ho.s.il.ty; because ' t^r' h/ /"n:',’ 

-><1 therefo.i .a^e 

J-ifthly, that all evill which i.s indicted without intentitm or 

,”en ; h the l)elin,,„....t, or (bv l.is ettample ll.ei 

men, to ohr-y tlie i.awe.s. is not Puni.shment; but an act of hostili v 

bemuse wtthou, suelt an end. no hurt done is contained undi/lhii 

fe'ixthly, wlieretis to certain actions, there be annexed bv \ .ture 

r mo ns when a man in to.saulting aniti er’ 

is himselfe slam, or woun.led; or when he f.alletb into sickties/' be 

the domg of .some unlawfull act; such hurt, though in resnect of 
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God, who is tke author of Nature, it may be said to be inflicted, 
and therefore a Punishment divine; yet it is not contaned in the 
name of Punishment in respect of men, because it is not inflicted 
by the Authority of man. 

Seventhly, If the harm inflicted be Icssc than the benefit, or 
contentment that naturally followeth the crime committed, that 
harm is not within the definition; and is rather the Price, or Redemp¬ 
tion, than tlic Punishment of a Crime: Because it is of the nature 
of Punishment, to have for end, the disiiosinc of men to obey the 
Law; wliich end (if it be lossc than the benefit of the transj^ression) 
it attaineth not, but worketh a contrary effect. 

hhirlithly, If a Punishment be determined and prescribed in the 
Law it sclfc. and after the crime committed, there be a greater 
Punishment inflicte<l. the oxccsse is not Punishment, but an act of 
hostility. For seeing the aym of I'nnishmcnt is not a revenge, 
but tcrroiir; and the terrour of a great Punishment unknown, is 
taken away by the declaration of a lesse, the unexpected addition 
is no part [ of the Punishment. But where tliore is no Punishment 
at all determined by the Law, tlierc whatsoever Is inflicted, hath 
the nature of Punishment. For he that goes about the violation 
of a Law, wherein no penalty is determined, e.xpccteth an indetcr- 
minafe, that is to say, an arbitrary Punishment. 

Ninthly, Harme inflicted for a Fact done before tliero was a Law 
that forbad it, is nut Punishment, but an act of Hostilitv: For 
before tlie Law, there is no transgression of the Law: Tii:t Punish¬ 
ment siipposcth a fact judged, to have been a transgression of the 
Law; Therefore Harme inflicted before the Law made, is not 
ihinishment, but an act of Hostility. 

Tenthly, Hurt inflicted on the Representative of the Common* 
wealtli, is not Punishment, but an act of Hostility: Because it is 
of the nature of Punishment, to be inflicted b\' publique Authority, 
which is the Authority only of the Representative it self. 

Lastly, Harme inflicte<l \ipon one that is a declaretl enemy, fals not 
under the name of Punishment: Because seeing they were cither 
never sulqcct to the T..aw, and therefore cannot transgresse it; or 
having been subject to it, and professing to be no longer so, by conse¬ 
quence deny they can transgresse it, all the Harmes that can be done 
them, must be taken as acts of Hostility. But in dcclare<l Hostility, 
all infliction of cvill is lawfvill. From w’hence it followeth, that if a 
subject shall by fact, or word, wittingly, and tleliberatly deny the 
aut liority of the Representative of the Common-wealth, (whatsoever 
j>enaltv hath been formerly or<lained for Treason,) he may lawfully 
be made to suffer whatsoever the Representative will: For in deny¬ 
ing subjection, he denj’es such IMnishment as by the Law hath been 
ordained; and therefore suffers as an enemy of the Common-w'calth; 
that is, according to the will of the Representative. For the Punish¬ 
ments set down in the Law, are to Subjocts, not to Enomics; such 
as are they, that having been by their own act Subjects, deliberately 
revolting, deny tho Soveraign l*ower. 
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The first, and most generall distribution of Ihinishmerits, is into 
Divine, and Hxnnane. Of the former I sliall have occasion, to spoak 
m a more convement place hereafter. ’ 

Humane, are those Jhinishnient.s that be inflicted J)v the 
amimamlement of Man; and are eitlier CarfxmiU. or Pt:rumaru 
or Ignominy, ov Imprisonment, or lixih, or mi:^t of these 

is that, which is inilictwl on the body 
and according to the intention of him tliat ioflicteth it- 
such as are stripes or wound.s, or deprivation of such plea.su res of 
the body, as were before lawfully enjovtxl ^ 

And of Uiese. simie be Capiiali, Lesse than CapitalL C’apitall 

s the Infliction of Death; and that either simplv, or with to 1 cnt' 

fnfb^ti nature mortall. For if upon the 

J eter\'i^/TJ “'“fintention of tlie 
il,. r ^ ’ * 1 nnishment is not to bee esteemed Capitall. tbomdi 

1 • larme prove mortall by an accident not to be foreseen- in wliicli 
cas^ death is not iidlieted. but hastened. m uhich 

deprlvrtion'^of^rsf ^yhk'h lorrsisteth not onlv in the 

ueprivation of a Smnme of Muny, but also of Lands or anv other 

n.clMv ‘'th‘,r?rr!’“'If ''‘’'l*’''’' 

... ™c!i a (.umshmcnt, be- nia.ie with .Icsio,, 

t.. g.ithei I, ,>„y. from such as si,all ,rarisgresst- Iho same it is ..T., 

be law "wll hi'" V PV •-■'sempti.t,. 

.1 '''®not alls.,111,.-Iv f.irbiil tlio fact Iml i.iiK- 
, 11 ,..sc that arc „<,i able ,>ay tl.e ,nonv: except wl.e,;. • I ■ 

.S Na urall, or ,,a.l of Kdigion, for in fl.a't ease it is n.n an exeino 

crclc\r. V«„;na,V 

:rp ;::i; ,0'bi::^i,;;;r,::- ts^zz ZfrT •" 

par.'t i„''Zl'‘;Z !r"^ y^i''«'-l-.fb ibe aZ.sauZ .‘.‘f ;he 

ps^n\ iiijurect, not tlie crime of the offender 

Ojmmon-we-dtli I.'^ A ^ Oood, as i.s made Honourable by the 
a.s the efTeebs of'On/ra<^o'%I some things Honourable by Nature; 

marke of the Sovn-rai^nisVA’ ouJ ^^ii'k^niar 

of .b“ukcZ,"no 

l>r^vrtmnm.ru. is when a man i, by publi.,ue Authority deprivesi 
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of liberty; and*may happen from two divers ends; whereof one is 
the safe custody of a man accused; the other is the inflicting of paine 
on a man condemned. The former is not Punishment; because no 
man is supposed to be PunLsht, before he be Judicially lieard, and 
declared guilty. And therefore whatsoever hurt a man is made to 
suffer by bonds, or restraint, before his cause be heard, over and 
above that which is necessaiy^ to assure his custody, is against 
the Law of Nature. But the later is Punishment, because Evill, 
and inflicted by publique Authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same Authority been Judged a Transgression of the Law. Under 
this word lmpriso[n]ment, I comprehend all restraint of motion, 
caused by an ext email obstacle, be it a House, which is called 
by the general name of a Prison; or an Hand, as when men are said 
to be confined to it; or a place where men are set to worke, as in 
old time men have been condemned to Quarries, and in these times 
to Gallics; or be it a Chaine, or any other such impediment. 

Exile, (Banishment) is when a man is for a crime, condemned to 
depart out of the dominion of the Common-wealth, or out of a 
certaine part thereof; and during a prefixed time, or for ever, not 
to return into it: and seerneth not in its own nature, without other 
circumstances, to be a Punishment; but rather an escape, or a 
publique cornmandement to avoid Punishment by flight. And 
Cicero saves, there was never any such Punishment ordaintni in the 
City of Jlojne; but cals it a refuge of men in danger. For if a man 
banished, be neverthelcsse permitted to enjoy his Goods, and the 
Revenue of his Lands, the meer cliange of ayr is no Punishment; 
nor docs it tend to that benefit of the Common-wealth, for which all 
Punislimcnts are ordained, (that is to say, to the forming of mens 
wils to 1 he observation of the Law;) but many times to the dammage 
of the Common-wealth. For a Banished man, is a lawful! enemy of 
the Common-wealth that banished him; as being no more a Member 
of the same. But if he he wit hall deprived of his Lands, or Goo<l3, 
then tlie Punishment lyeth not in the Exile, but is to be reckoned 
amongst Puiiislirnents Pecuniary. 

.All Punishments of Innocent subjects, be they great or little, are 
against the Law of Nature: For Punishment is only for Trans- 
gre.ssi(in of tlie Law, and therefore there can be no Punishment of 
ttie Innocent. It is therefore a violation. First, of that l^aw of 
Nature, wliich forbiddeth all men, in tbeir Revenges, to look at 
any thing but some future good: For there can arrive no good to 
the Common-wealth by Punishing the Innocent, Secondly, of 
that, which forhidtletli Ingratitude: For seeing all Soveraign 
i\)wcr, is originally given h^*^ the consent of every one of the Subjects, 
to the end tlioy should as long as they are obedient, be protected 
thereby: the Punishment of the Innocent, is a rendring of Evill 
for Good, And thirdly, of the T.aw that commandeth Equity; that 
is to say, an cqunll distribution of Justice; which in Punishing the 
Innocent is not ol)Scrvcd. 

But the Inlliction of what evill soever, on an Innocent man, that 
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is not a Subject, if it be for the benefit of the Commoivwealtli, and 
without violation of any former Covenant, is no breach of the I^w 
of Mature, hor all men that arc not feuljjeets, are either Knemies, 
or else they have ceased from being so, by some precedent covenants! 
But against Enemies, whom the Commonwealth judgeth capable 
to do tliem hurt, it is lawdull by the originall Riglit of Xature to 
make warre; wherein the Sword Judgeth not, nor doth tlic Victor 
make distinction of Nocent, and Innocent, ns to the time [)ast: 
nor has other respect of mercy, than as it conduceth to tlic good of 
his own People. And upon this ground it is, that also in Subjects 
who deliberatly deny the Authority of the Common-wealth estab! 
lished, the vengeance is lawfully extended, not onely to the Fathers, 
but also to the third and fourth generation not yet in beims and 
consequently innocent of the fact, for which they are afflicted: 
because the nature of this olTence, consistctli in the renouncinf^ of 
subjection; which Is a relapse into the condition of warre, commonly 
called Rebellion; and they that so offend, suffer not as Subjects, 
but as Enemies. For RebeKion, is but warre renewctl. 

Reward, is cither of Gift, or by Contract, When by Contract, is 
IS called Salarr/, and Wages; which is benefit due for service ner- 
formed, or promised. Wl.en of Gift, it Ls benefit proccctling from ilm 
grace, of them that bestow it, to encourage, or enable men to do 
them service. And therefore when the Soveraign of a Common¬ 
wealth appointeth a Salary to any publique Office^ he that receiveth 
It, IS bound in Justice to performe his office; otherwise, he is bound 
onely in honour, to ackriowdcdgcment, and an endeavour to requital). 
For though men have no lawfull remedy, when they be commanded 
^ quit their private husinesse, to serve the j>ublique, without 
Reward, or Salary; yet they are nf>t bound thereto, by the Law of 
rs at lire, nor by the Institution of the Ccjinmon-wealth, unlessc the 
service cannot otherwise be done; because it is supposed the 
Soveraign may make use of all their means, insomuch as the most 

common SoiiKlier, may demand the wages of his warrefare, as a 
debt. 

The benefits which a Soveraign bestowctii on a vSubjcct, for fear 
of some power, and ability he hath to do hurt to the Common¬ 
wealth, arc not properly Reward.s; for they are not Salarvc.s; 
because there i.s in thi.s ease no contract supposwl, every man being 
obliged already not to do the Common-wealth disservice: nor are 
they Cracc.s; because they be extortixi by fear, wliicli ought not to 
be incident to the Soveraign Power: but are rather Sacrifices, which 
the Soveraign (considered in Ids natural! iierson, and no( in the person 
of the Common-wealth) makes, for the appeasing the discontent of 
him he thinks more potent than himselfe; and’encourage not to 

* » ^ ^ tc^ t )i e continuance, and increasing 

of further extortion. 

And whereas some Salaries are certain, and proceed from the 
publique Treasure; and others uncertain, and casual!, proccedinr^ 
from the execution of the Office for which the Salary is ordainedl 
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llie later is ^ some cases hurtfull to the Common-wealth; as in 
the case of Jutlicatiire. For where the benefit of the Judges, and 
Ministers of a Court of Justice, ariseth for the multitude of Causes 
that are brought to their cognisance, there must needs follow two 
1 nconv^'enicnces: Oiie^ is the nourishing of siites; for the more 
sutesj the greater benefit: and anotlier that depends on that, which 
is contention about Jurisdiction; each Court drawing to it selfe^ 
as many Causes as it can. But in offices of Execution there are not 
those Inconveniences; because their employment cannot be en* 

any endeavt)ur of their ow^n. And thus much shall 
suffice foi the nature of Punishment, and Reward; wliich are, as it 
were, the Nerves and Tendons, that move the Huibes and jovnta 

Hitherto 1 have set forth the nature of Man, (whose Pride and 
other I assions have compelled him to sul)init himselfe to Govern* 
incut;) together with the great power of his Govornour, whom I 
compared to LevtaUmn^ taking that comparison out of the two last 
A erses of the one and fortieth of Job* wlicre God having sot forth 
the great jjower of Leviathan^ called him King of tiie Proud* PA6r€ 
nothing^ saith he, on earthy to he cotnjKired with hint. He is jfmdc 

II ee scelh every high thing below him ; etTid is 
Ktng (ff all the efnidren of jyride, jixit Ijecause lie is mortalh and 
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(^/ those things that U or tend to the DissOLUTiorf 

of a Common-wealth 

J HOUGH iiothini; can bo iiiiiTiortalL which mort.als \Tf>t 
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their present greatnesse to bo taken otT. they eannot without t!te 
help of a very able Architect, be comj)ilo(l, into any'other than a 
erasie building, such as hardly lasting out tiieir own time, must 
assuredly f.all upon the heads of their posterity. 

Amongst tlie Infirmities tlierefore of a (>>inrn{>n-woaltli. I will 
reckon in the first place, tliose that arise frfun an lm))erfrci Institu¬ 
tion, anfl resemble the disease.s of a naturall ImkIv, winch [irru'cetl 
from a Defectmuis Procreation. 

Of hieh, this is one, I'hdt a man In obtain a Kina'bnm , /.s* soinf'~ 
timeji rontenl unfJi Potver, than to (fie Peace, and d f nre of the 

Common-wealth is nccessnrHi/ required. From wheiiee it et>mnieiJi 
to passe, that when the exercise of tlie Power lavd is fur the 
publique safety to be resumed, it hath the resciublanee'of an unjust 
act; which disposeth great numbers of men (when oeri'-ion is 
presented) to rebel!; In the same m.anner as the bodies <>f childtam. 
gotten l>v disease<l jiaients, are subject either to uiitnuelv death, 
to purge the ill quality, derived from their vicious C(»ncej>tion, 
l>y breaking out into bile^s and seabbs. And wlien King.s deny 
themselves some snob necessary Power, it is not alwnyes (though 
sometimes) out of ignorance of what is rtcces.^arv to tlie ofliee tliev 
undertake; but many times out of a hope to recover tlie same 
again at their pleasure: Wherein they reason not wi'll; because 
such as will hold them to their proiiiLses, shall bo maintained against 
them by forraign C>)mmon-wealtlis; who in order to the gnod of 
their own Subjeets lot slip few oceasioii.s to iceahen the estate of tbeir 
Neighbonr.s. So was Thomas Becket Arehbisliop of ('anterburq, 
su[)porte<l against ilenrij the Second, by the Pop(‘; the subjection 
of !^cclesiastk|ue.s to the Ck>mmoii-weaith, having been dis[)ense(l 
with by William the Conquerour at his reception, when he took 
an Oath, not to infringe the liberty of the Cliuroh. And so were 
the Baron.s, whose pejwer was by WilUarn liitfus (to have their helji 
in transferring the Succession from his Kltier brother, to hirnselfc ) 
enereaswl t<) a degr(*o, inconsistent witli tlve Sovoraign Power, 
maintained in their Hehellion against King John, by the Frencli, 

Xor does this hapjien in Monarchy onely. lAir wliere<i.-s the stile 
of the anlient Itonian t>)mmon-w'ea!th, was. The Senate, and People 
of Rome,; mither Senate, nor J*c<»ple pretended to the whole Power; 
which first caused the seditions, of Tiherius (Jrarrhnsi, ( 'aiu.i Oracchas, 
Lucius Saturninus, and others; and afterwards (he wanes lietween 
the Senate and the J*eople, under ]\l(irttts and Si/lfai aiul again 
under P(>mp(y and Cosar, to the Kxtinction of tiicir Demoeraty, 
an<j (he setting Uf> of .NJonarchy. 

'J'hc peoftle of Athens bound themselves but from one onely 
Action; which w-as, that no man on pain of death should propound 
the renewing of th(‘ warre for the Islands of Salamis; And yet 
thereby, if Solon had not caused to be given out lu^ wa.s mad, and 
ufterwarils in gesture au<l habit of a inad-man, and in ver.so, pro- 
poundwl it to the Pcoi>lo that flockwl about him. they had had an 
enemy perpetually in rcadinesse, even at the gate.s of their Citic; 
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such damraage, or shifts, are all Common-wealths forced to, that 
have their fowor never so little limited. 

In the second place, I observ^e the Diseases of a Common-wealth, 
Oiat proceed from the poyson of seditious doctrines; whereof one 
is. That every primte mail is Judge of Good and Evill actions. This 
is true in the condition of meet Nature, wliere there are no Civill 
Lawes; and also under Civill Government, in such cases as are not 
determined by the Law. But other^\dse, it is manifest, that the 
measure of Good and Lvill actions, is the Civill Law; and the judge 
tiie Legislator, who is alwaycs Representative of the Common¬ 
wealth. From this false doctrine, men are disposed to tlebate ndth 
themselves, and dispute the commands of the Common-wealth; 
and afterwards to obey, or disobey them, as in their private 
judgements they shall think fit. hereby the Common-wealth is 
distracted and Weakened. 

Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society is, that xohatsoever a 
7nan docs against his Conscience, is Sinner and it dependetli on the 
presumption of making himself judge of Good and Evil]. For a 
mans Conscience, and his Judgement is the same thing; and as the 
Judgement, so also the Conscience may be erroneous. Therefore, 
thougli ho that is subject to no Civill Law, sinneth in all he does 
against his CV)nscicnce, because he has no other rule to follow but 
his own reason; yet it is not so with liim tliat lives in a Common- 
w'Calth; because the La\v is the publiqiie Conscience, bv which he 
hath already undertaken to be guided. Otherwise in such diversity, 
as there is of private Consciences, w'hich are but jjrivate opinions, 
the Common-w'ealth must needs be distracted, and no man dare 
to obey the Soveraign Power, farther than it sliall seem good in his 
his own eyes. 

It hatli been also commonly taught, That Faith and Sanciiiy, 
ore not to be attained by Study and lieason, but by supeniaturall 
Inspiratioii or Infusion, which granted, I see not why any man 
sliould render a refison of his Faith; or why every Christian should 
not be also a Prophet; or why any man should take the Law- of his 
Country, rather than his own Insjuration, for the rule of his action. 
Aiul thus wee fall again into the fault of taking upon us to Judge 
of C*ood and Evill; or to make Judges of it, such private men as 
l>retend to be supernaturally Inspired, to tlm Dissolution of all 
Civill C^overnnient. kaith comes by hearing, and hearing by those 
accidents, which guide us into the presence of them that speak to 
us; which accidents are all contrived by God Almighty; and yet 
arc not supernatural!, but onely, for the great number of them that 
concurre to every effect, unobservable. Faith, and Sanctity, are 
indccrl not very frequent; but yet they are not ^Aliracles, but brought 
to passe by education, discipline, correction, and other naturall 
waves, by W’hich God w’orketh them in his elect, at such time as he 
thiriketh fit. And these three opinions, pernicious to Peace and 
(lOvernmont, have in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly 
fiom the tongues, and pens of unlearned Divines; W'lio joyning the 
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words of Holy Scripture together, otherwise than is agree.able to 
reason, do what they can, to make men think, that Sanctity and 
Natural Reason, cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a Common-wealth, 
is this, That he that hath the Soveraign Power^ is subject to the CivUl 
Laxces. It is true, that Soveraigns are all subject to the Lawes of 
Nature; because such lawes be Divine, and cannot by any man, or 
Common-wealth be abrogated. But to tluisc Lawes whicli the 
^veraign himselfe, that is, which the Common-wealth maketli, he 
is not subject. For to be subject to Lawe.s, is to be subject to tlie 
Common-wealth, that is to the Soveraign Representative, that is 
to himselfe; wluch is not subjection, but freedome from the Lawes, 
Which errour, because it setteth the Lawes above the Soveraign, 
setteth also a Judge above him, and a Power to |)unish him; whicli 
is to make a new Soveraign; and again for the same reason a third, 
to punish the second; and so continually without end, to the 
Confusion, and Dissolution of the Common-wealth. 

A Fifth doctrine, that tendeth to the Dissolution of a Common¬ 
wealth, is, 2 'hat every private xnan has an absolute Projiricty in his 
Goods ; such, as exclxtdeth the Right 0/ the Sox:eraign. Kv'crv man lias 
indeed a Propriety that excludes the Right of every other Subject: 
And he has it onely from the Soveraign Power; without the pro¬ 
tection whereof, every other man should have equall Right to the 
same. But if the Right of the Soveraign also be excluded, he cannot 
performc the office they have put him into; which is, to defend them 
both from forraign enemies, and from tlie injuries of one another; 
and consequently there is no longer a Common-wealth, 

And if the Propriety of Subjects, exclude not the Right of the 
Soveraign Repre.sentativc to their Goods; much lesse to their offices 
of Judicature, or E.xeciition, in which they Represent the Soveraign 
himselfe. 

There is a Sixth doctrine, plainly, and directly against the essence 
of a Common wealth; and ’tis this, That the Soveraign Power nuiy 
he divided. For what is it to divide tlie Power of a Common-wealtli, 
but to Dissolve it; for Powers divided mutually destroy each other. 
And for these doctrines, men are chiefly belioldlng to some of tlio.se, 
that making profe.ssion of the Lawes, endeavour to make them 
depend ufioii their own learning, and not upon the Legislative Power. 

And as False Doctrine, so also often-time.s the Example of dilTerent 
Government in a neighbouring Nation, dispo.seth men to alteratitni 
of the forme already set led. So the people of the Jewes were 
stirred up to reject God, and to call upon the Prophet Samuel, 
for a King after the manner of the Nations; So also the le.sscr Cities 
of Greece, were continuaiJy disturbed, with seditions of the Aristo- 
craticall, and Dcmocraticall factions; one part of almost every 
Common-wealth, desiring to imitate the i..aceda*moiiiaiis; the 
other, the Athenians. .And I doubt not, but many men, have licen 
contented to see the late trouliles in England, out of an imitation 
of the Low Countrias; supposing there needed no more to grow 
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rich, tluin to change, as they had done, tlie forme of tlieir Govern¬ 
ment. For the constitution of mans nature, is of it selfo subject 
to desire novelty: W’^hen therefore they are provoked to the same, 
by the neighbourhood also of those that have,been enriched by it, 
it is alntost impossible for them, not to be content with those "that 
solicite them to cliange; and love the first beginnings, though they 
be grieved with the continuance of disorder; like hot blouds, that 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with their own nayles, till 
they can endure tiie smart no longer. 

And as to Rebellion in particular against Monarchy; one of the 
most frequent causes of it, is the Reading*of the books of Policy, 
and Histories of the antient Greeks, and Romans; from which, 
y(.)ung men, and all others that are unprovided of the Antidote 
of solid Reason, receiving a strong, and delightfull impression, of the 
great exploits of warre, atchieved by the Conductors of tlieir Armies, 
receive witliall a pleasing Idea, of all they have done besides; and 
imagine their great prosjierity, not to have proceeded from the 
jemIllation of particular men, but from the vertiie of their popular 
forme of government: Not considering the frequent Seditions, 
and Ovill warres, produced by the imperfection of their Policy. 
From the reading, I say, of such books, men have undertaken to 
kill their Kings, because the Greek and Latine writers, in their books, 
and discourses of Policy, make it lawfull, and laudable, for any man 
so to do; jirovided before he do it, he call him Tyrant. For they 
say not liegkidf^, that is, killing of a King, but Tyrayinicide, that is, 
killing of a Tyrant is lawfull. From the same books, they that live 
under a Monarch conceive an opinion, that the Subjects in a Papular 
Common-wealth enjoy Liberty; but that in a Monarchy they are 
all Slaves. 1 say, they that live under a Monarchy conceive such 
an oiiinion; not they that live under a Popular Government: for 
thev find no such matter. In summe. 1 cannot imagine, how any 
thing can be more prejudicial! to a Monarchy, than the allowing 
of such books to be publikely read, without jjresent applying such 
correctives of discreet Masters, as are lit to take away their Venime; 
Which Veniiiic I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a mad 
D<igge, wl)i<'h is a diseaso the Physicians call Hydro phobia, ov fear 
of Mater. For as he that is so bitten, has a contiiiuall torment of 
thirst, and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an estate, as if the 
jKiyson cn(h*avouicth to convert him into a Dogge: So when a 
Monarchy is once bitten to the (juick, by those Democraticall 
writers, that continually snarlo at tliat estate; it wanteth nothing 
niorc than a strong Monarch, whicli neverthclesse out of a certain 
Tyraiinophohin, or feare of being strongly governed, when they liavo 
iiini, they ahhorre. 

As there have been Doctors, that hold there be throe Soules in a 
man: so there be also that think there may be more Soules, (that is, 
more Sovciaigns,) than one, in a Common-wealth; and sot up a 
Su pTitndcy against the Sov€raignty\ Canons against Lawcsi and a 
Choatly Authority agaiiist the C'liiVf; working on mens minds, with 
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words and distinctions, that of themselves si^nifie notliintr. but 
tjewray (by their obscurity) that there walketh (aji soine^think 
invisibly-) another Kingdome, as it were a Kingclonie f)f Favrit 
in the dark. Now seeing it is nnanife-st, that the Civill Power, 
and the Power of tlie Ojmraon-wcaith is tiie .same tiling: and 
that Supremacy, and the I’ower of making Camms, and granting 
Faculties implyeth a Ojmmon-wealtii; it followetli. tliat wiiere 
one is Soveraign, another Supreme; wiiere one can make Uiwo.c, and 
anotlier make Canons; tiiere must needs lie two Coniiuon-wealth.^, 
of one & the same Sulijects; which is a Kingdome divide^I in it 
selfe, and cannot stand. For notwithstanding tlie in-ignilieant 
distinction of Temjytrnll, and (Shostly, tliey arc still two Kingd<inu's, 
and every Subject is suiijeot to two .Masters. For seeing x\\v (ihnsfhf 
Power challengeth tiie Right to deeiare what i.s Siniie irciiallengeth 
by conserpience to declare wiiat is Law, (Sinnc being nothing^but 
the transgre>;sion of tlie Law;) and again, the Civill Power rhaUeng- 
ing to declare what is Law, every .Subject must obey twtt Masters, 
who both will have tlieir Command.s be observed as Law; whic h is 
impossible. Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the Civiil, which 
is the Power of the Common-wealth, must be subordinate to tiie 
Ghistly, and then there is no Soveraignty hut the (,'hosthr, or the 
Gfujstbj must be subordinate Uj the Temjxirall, and then there is no 
Supremacy but the Tcmimmll. WJien therefore these two Powers 
oppose one another, the Common-wealth cannot but be in great 
danger of Civill warre, and Dissolution. For the ('irilt Authority 
being more visible, ami standing in the clcerer light of naturall 
reason, c<iiiTiut choo.se but draw to it in all limi’s a very cousKlerablc 
part of tlie people: And the Spiritual!, tlKnigh it stand in the dark- 
nesse of Sciioole distinctions, and hard words; vet beeau.se the 
fear of Darknesse. and Chosts, is greater than other fears, cannot 
want a party suflii ient Uj 'IVouble, and .sonietime.s to Destroy a 
(sunrnoti-wealth, .Anti this is a Di.sease whitdi nut unfitIv may he 
ctmijiared to tlie Ejiilepsie, or Falling-siekries.se (which the Jewes 
took tt> be one kind of po.ssession by Spirim) in the Body Naturall. 
i or as in tins Di.sease, there Is an unnaturall sjurit, or wind in the 
head that ob.structetli the roots of the Nerves, and moving them 
vitjlently, taketh away the motion which naturallv they sliouhl have 
from the power of the Stmle in the Brain, anil thereby causeth 
violent, anti irregular motions (which men call Convulsions) in the 
parts; instimuch as he that is sei/.isl tlierewith, falleth down sonie¬ 
time.s into the water, and .sometimes into tlie fire, as a man deprivwl 
of his senses; so also in the IJodv Politiijue, wlien the siiirituall 
power, movefh the .Members of a (Amimoii-wealth, by the terrour 
of punishments, and hoiie of rewards (whicli are' the Nerves 
of it,) otherwise than by the Civil! Power (wliich is the Soule 
of the Common-wealth) they ought to be moved; and by strange, 
arid hard words sulTocates their undcistanditig, it must nee<ls thereby 
Distraet the pe^jple, and oitlier (Overwhelm the Omuiioii-wealth 
with Oppression, or cast it into the Fire of a Civill warre. 
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Sometimes also in the mecriy Civill government, there be more 
than one Swnle: As wlien the Power of levying mony, (which is 
the Nutritive faculty,) has depended on a generall Assembly; the 
Power of conduct and command, (which is the INIotive faculty,) 
on one man; and t he Power of making Lavves, (which is the Hationall 
facult3^) on tlie accidental! consent, not oncly of those two, but also 
of a third; This endangereth the Com'raon-wealth, somtimes 
for want of consent to good Lawes; but most often for want 
of such Nourishment, as is necessary to Life, and Motion. For 
although few peiceive, that such government, is not government, 
but division of the Common-wealth into three Factions, and call it 
niixt iklonarclu*; yet the truth is, that it is not one independent 
Ooiiinion-wcnltli^ but tlir66 inclcpBiicicnt Factions; nor one Hepresen- 
tativc Person, but three. In the Kingdome of God, there may be 
three Per.soiis independent, without breach of unity in God that 
Rcignetli; Imt wlicre men Reigne, that be subject to diversity of 
oj)inions, it cannot be so. And therefore if the King bear the person 
of the IVople, and the generall Assembl^^ bear also the person of the 
People, and anotlier Assembly bear the person of a Part of the 

j)eoplc, they aie not one Person, nor one Soveraign, but tliree 
Persons, and three Soveraigns. 

.1 o hat i)iscasc in the Natiirall Body of man I ma^*' exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth, I know not. But I 
hixvc seen a man, that harl another man growing out of his side, 
wit It an liead, armes, breast, and stomacli, of his own: If he had had 

another man growing out of his other side, the comparison might 
then have been exact. 

Ifitlierto I have named such Diseases of a Common-wealth, as 
arc of the greatest, and most present danger. There be other, not 
so great; which neverthelesse are not unfit to be observed. At 
first, the tlilficultj' of raising Mony, for the necessary uses of the 
Coinmon-wealth; especially in the approach of warre. This 
difficulty ariseth from tlie opinion, that every Subject hath of a 
Ib'opriet v in his lands and goods, exclusive of the Soveraigns Right 
to the use of the same. From whence it commeth to passe, that the 
feo\eiaign Power, wliich fore.seeth the necessities and dangers of 
the Com moil-weal t h, (finding the passage of mony to the publique 
Treasure obstructed, bj'' the tenacity of tlie people,) whereas it 
ouglit to extend it scife, to encounter, and prevent such dangers 
in their beginnings, contractcth it selfc as long as it can, and when 
it cannot longer, struggles with the peo|)le by stratagems of Law, 
to obtain little sunimcs, which not sufficing, lie is fain at last violently 
to open the wa\’ tor jiresent supply', or Perish; and being put often 
to these extremities, at last redueeth the people to their due temper; 
or else the Coinmon-wealth must j)crish. Insomuch as yve may 
compare this Distemper very' aptly to an Ague; wherein, the 
fleshy parts being congealeil, or b^' venomous matter obstructed; 
the \ cins which by their naturall course empty themselves into the 
Heart, are not (as tiie^' ought to be) sujipl^'cd from the Arteries, 
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whereby there succeedeth at first a cold contraction, and trembling 
of the limbes; and afterwards a hot, and strong endeavour of the 
Heart, to force a pa 4 ?sage for the Blond; and before it can do tliat, 
contenteth it selfe with the small refreshments of such things as 
coole for a time, till (if Nature be strong enough) it break at last 
the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and dissipatoth the venome 
into sweat: or (if Nature be too weak) the Patient dyeth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a Commoii-woaltli, a Disease, which 
resembleth the Pleurisie; and that is, when tiie Treasure of the 
Common-wealth, floAving out of its due course, is gathered together 
in too much abundance in one, or a few private men, b\* jMonopolies, 
or by barines of the Publifpie Revenues; in the same manner as 
the Blood in a Pleurisie, getting into the Meinhiane of the breast, 
breedeth there an Infiammation, accompanied witli a Fever, and 
painfull stitches. 

Also, the Popularity of a potent Subject, (unlesse the Common¬ 
wealth have very good caution of his fidelity,) is a dangerous Disease: 
because the pcojde (which should receive tlieir motion from the 
Authority of the Soveraign,) by the Hattory, and by tlie reputation 
of an ambitious man, are drawn away from their obedience to the 
Lawes, to follow a man, of whose vertues, and designes tliev have no 
knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in a Popular 
Government, than in a IMonarehy; because an Army is of so great 
force, anf! multitude, as it may easily be made believe, they are the 
People. By this means it was, that Julius C^ussfir, who ivas set 
up by the People against the Senate, having won to himselfe thti 
affections of his Army, made himselfe Master, both of Senate and 
P«)ple. And this procee<ling of popular, and ambitious men, is 
plain Rebellion; and may be resembled to the effects of Witchcraft. 

Another infirmity of a Ccjmmon-wealth, is the immoderate 
greatnesse of a Town, when it is able to furnish out of its own Circuit, 
the number, and expence of a great Army: As also tlie great number 
of Owporations; which are as it were many lesser Common-wealths 
in the bowels of a greater, like wormes in the entrayles of a naturall 
man. To Avliich may be added, the Liberty of Disputing against 
absolute Power, by pretenders to Political! Prudence; whicli thout^h 
bred for the most part in the Lees of the pe<>ple; yet animated by 
False Doctrines, are perpetually medling Avith the Fundamcntall 
Lawes, to the molestation of the Ckjmmon-wealth; like the little 
Wormes, Avhicli Physicians call Asr/trides. 

We may further adcie, the insatiable apj)etitc, or Bulimia, of 
enlarging Dominion; with the incural)Ie IVounds thercl)y many 
times received from the enemy; And the of unilc<l conquests, 

which are many times a burthen, and Avith lesse danger lost, than 
kept; As also the Letkarfjij of Ease, and Consumption of Riot and 
Vain Fkxpence. 

Lastly, when in a wane (forraign, or intestine,) the enemies get a 
finall Victory; so as (the forces of the Common-wealth keciung the 
field no longer) there is no farther protection of Subjects in their 
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loyalty; thep Ls the Common-wealth Dissolved, and every man at 
liberty to protect himselfe by such courses as liis own discretion shall 
suggest \into him. For the Soveraign, is the publique Soule, giving 
Life and Motion to the Common-wealth; whicli expiring, the 
Members are governed by it no more, than the Carcase of a man, 
by bis departed (though Immortall) Soule. For though the Right 
of a Soveraign Monarch cannot be extinguished by the act of 
another; yet the Obligation of the members may. For he that 
wants protection, may seek it any where; and when he hath it, is 
obliged (without fraudulent pretence of having sul>mitted himselfe 
out of feare,) to protect his Protection as long as he is able. But 
wlien the l*ower of an Assembly is once suppressed, the Right of 
the same perisheth utterly; because the Assembly it selfe is extinct; 
and consequently, there is no jxjssibility for the Soveraignty to 
re-enter. 


CHAP. 


XXX 


Of thp. Office of the Soveraign liepresenlative 


The Office of tlic Soveraign, (be it a Monarch, or an Assembly,) 
consist ctli in the end, for wliich lie was trusted with the Soveraign 
Power, namely the procuration of the sa fetg of the people; to which he 
is obliged by the Law of Nature, and to render an account thereof 
to Cod, the Author of that Law, and to none but him. But by 
Safety here, is not meant a bare Preservation, but also all other 
Content ments of life, which every man by lawful! Industry, w ithout 
danger, or hurt to the Common avealth, shall acquire to himselfe. 

Anti tlii.s is intended should be done, not by care applycd to 
Indivkluall.'i, furtlier than their protection from injuries, when they 
.‘^liall comjilain; but by a general! Providence, containetl in publique 
Instruction, both of Doctrine, and Kxample; and in the making, 
anti executing of good Lawes, to which individual! persons may 
apjily their own casc.s. 


.And because, if tlie csscntiall Rights of Soveraignty (specified 
before in the eighteenth Chapter) be taken away, the Common-wealth 
is threby dissolved, and every man rcturneth into the condition, 
and calamity of a warre with every other man, (which is tlie greatest 
evill that can ha|)pen in this life;) it is the Olhce of the Soveraign, 
to maintain those Kiglits entire; and consequently against his duty, 
I'irst, to Iransferro to another, or to lay from himselfe any of them. 
I'or he that desert eth the Means, deserteth the Ends; and he 
deserteth the Means, that being the Soveraign, acknowdedgeth 
himselfe sulqect to the Civill Lawes; and renounceth the Power 
of Supreme Judicature; or of making Warre, or Peace by his own 
-Authority; or of Judging of tlie Necessities of the Common-wealth; 
tir of levying Mony, and Souldiers, when, and as much as in his 
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own conscience lie shall judge necessarv; or of making OfTicors. 
and Ministers both of Warre, and Peace; or of apiiointm 7 '!Vacliors. 
and examining what Doctrines are confornialde. or contrarv to tlu- 
Defence, Peace, and (jood of tlio peoyilo. Secondly, it is atrainst 
his Duty, to let the peojilo be ignorant, or mis infonned of the 
grounds, and reasons of those his essentiall Rights; because thcrebv 
men are casie to be seducerl, and drawn to resist, him. when the 
Common-weal t h shall require their use and exercise. 

And the grounds of these Rights, have the ratlier need to }>e 
diligently,^ and truly taught; het'anse tlicy cannot be maititained 
by any Civill I.aw, or torrour of Icgall puiiishnuMit. For a (’ivtll 
Law, that shall forbid Rcliellion {and such is all resistance to the 
essentiall Rights of Soveraignty.) is not (as a Cicill Diw) anv ohiiga 
tion, hut hy vertue (uiely of the Law of Xatnre, that forliiddeth 
the violation f)f Faith; which naturall ohligation if jnen know 
not, they canrKit know the Right of anv Law the Sovcraifui 
inaketh. And for the Punishment, they take it but for an act of 
Hostility; which wlicn they think they have strength eiuiugh, thev 
will endeavour by acts of Hostility, to avoyd. ^ - 

As I have heard some say. that Justice is hut a word without 
subsuancc; ancl that whatsoever a man can bv force, or act. actiuire 
to liimscifc, (not onely in the condition of w.arrc, hut alsti in a 
Common-wealth,) is his own, which I have nlrcadv she\\'etl lo he 
falser So there be also that maintain, that there are no (wonnrl.s 
nor JVinciples of Reason, to .sustain those essentiall Ri<jhts. u-|ii<-h 
make Soveraignty absolute. For if there were, they would havt; 
been found out in some place, or other; whereas we see. tlieic h;xs 
not hitlierto been any Common-wealth, where those Rights have 
been acknowIp<lged, or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, 
as if tJie Savage people of America, shoiiKl deny there” were anv 
grounds, or I'rinciples of Reason, so to build a house, as tx> last 
as long as the materials, because they never yet saw anv so well 
built. Time, and Industry, i)roduce every day new knowlwiec. 
And iis the art of well building, is derivetl from iTineipIcs of Reason, 
observed by industrious men, that had long studied the nature (,f 
maferiaD, and the divers effects of figure, and proportion, long after 
mankind liegan (though poorly) to build: So. k.ng time after men 
have begun to constitute Ojinmon-wealths, imperfect, and apt to 
relapse into disorder, there may. Principles of Iteason be hmiid out, 
by industrious moflitation, to make their constitution (excej)ting 
by external I violence) everkasting. And such are tho.se which 1 have 
in this fli.scourse set forth: Which whether tfioy come not into the 
sight of those that have P<iwer b> make use of them, or he neglected 
by them, or not, concerneth my jiarticular interest, at tliis <J;iv, 
very little. lint suf>j)osing that these t)f mine are not sudi Principles 
of Rwison; yet I arii sure they are Prineijdes from .Authoritv of 
Scripture; ivi I shall make it apfjear when J shall come to speak of 
the Kingdome of (Jod, (administrect by J/fAVt.s) over I lie Jewes, his 
peculiar people by Covenant. 
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But tliey say again, that though the Principles be right, yet 
Common people are not of capacity enough to be made to under¬ 
stand them. I sliould be glad, that the Rich, and Potent Subjects 
of a Kirigdome, or those that are accounted the most Learned, were 
no lesse incapable than they. But all men know, that the obstruc¬ 
tions to this kind of doctrine, proceed not so much from the difficulty 
of the matter, as from the interest of them that are to learn. Potent 
men, digest hardly any thing that setteth up a Power to bridle their 
ancctions; and Learned men, any thing that discov'ereth their 
errours, and thereby lesseneth their Authority: whereas the Common- 
})eoples minds, unlesse they be tainted with dependance on the 
J\>tont. or scribbled over with the opinions of their Doctors, are 
like clean pajier, lit to receive wlnatsoevcr by Publique Authority 
shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole Xiitions be brought to 
aciptiescc in the great Mysteries of Christian Religion, which are 
above Reason; and millions of men be made believe, that the same 
Body may be in innumerable places, at one and the same time, 
which is against Reason; and shall not men be able, by their teach- 
ing, and preaching, protected 1)3’' the Law, to make that received, 
which is so consonant to Reason, that an3’ unprejudicated man, 
needs no more to learn it, than to hear it? I conclude therefore, 
that in tlic instruction of the people in the Essentiall Rights (which 
are the A’uturall, and Kundamentall Lawes) of Soveraignty, there 
is no difficult V, (whilcst a Soveraign has his Power entire,) but what 
proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom he trusteth 
in the administration of the Common-wealth; and consequentl3% 
it is his Duty, to cause them so to be instructed; and not onely his 
Dut3', but his Benefit also, and Securit3’, against the danger that may 
arrive to himselfe in his naturall Person, from Rebellion. 

And (to descend to particulars) the People are to be taught, 
]'irst, that the3’' ought not to be in love with an3’'forme of Govern¬ 
ment the3' see in their neighbour Nations, more than with their 
own, nor (wliatsoev'cr present prosperity they behold in Nations 
that are t>t her wise governed than the3',) to desire change. Por the 
prospont3' of a Poo[)le ruled by an Aristocraticall, or Democraticall 
assembly, conimeth not from Ai'istocrac3’', tior from Democrac}*, 
but from the Obedience, and Concord of the Subjects: nor do the 
people flourish in a Monarch3', because one man has the right to 
rule tlicin, but because they obe3' him. Take awa3' in an3' kind 
of State, the Obedience, (and consequently the Concord of the 
Peoj)le,) anti the3’' shall not onely not tiourish but iii short time be 
clissolvcxl. And thc3’ tliat go about by disobedience, to doe no more 
than reforme the Common-wealth, sliall lind the3' do thercb3’' destroy 
it; like the foolish daughters of Pefens (in the fable;) which desiring 
to renew the 3’outh of their decrepit Rather, did by the Counsell of 
Medca^ cut him in pieces, and bo3'Ie him, together with strange 
hcrl)s, but inude not of lilm a new man. Tliis desire of change, is 
like the l)rea(‘Ii of tlu‘ first of Gods Commandements: Por there 
t«od sa3’cs, Non habcbis Dcos alienos^ Thou shalt not have the 
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Gods of other Nations; and in another place concerning Kinns 
that they are Gods. t ^ J ■> 

S^ondly, tliey are to he tau-ht, th<at thev onshf not to he Iwl 
with admiration of the vertne of any of their fellow Snlheot^. how 
nigh soever he stand, nor how conspicuously soever ho shine in tlie 
^rnmon-wealth; nor of any Asseuihly. (except the Noveraiirn 
Assembly ) so as to deferic to them any obedience, or lionour 
appropriate to the Soveraigii onely. wliorn (in their particular 
stations) they represent; nor to receive anv inhuence from them 
but such Ls conveightd by them from the Soverai-n Aiith<.ritv' 
>or that .Vjveraign, cannot be imagiiicd to love liis' People its he 

*1’'^ -Jeahnis of tliem, hut sutlers them hv the fiatterv 

of 1 opular men, to be seduced from tlieii lovalty, tirev have often 

vith^l'e' y so as to^roclaimc .Marriac^e 

\\ith them tn facie Lcdesxw by Preachers; and bv pul>lishiri<^ the 

same streets: whieh may tidy be comparetl to tiie viula- 

tion of tliG second of the ten Ctjriunandcnienfs 

Kre"'."a'^uir 1 !” "Vr- ','*7 i'-form-Hl, U,»v 

great a fault it is, to speak cvill of the Soveraign Representative 

whether One man. or an Assembly of men;) or to argue and dispute 

s lower, or any way to use his Name irreverent I v. whereby he 

rnay be brought into aintempt witli his People, and their Ohedfence 

(in Hhich the safety of the Common-wealth consi.stetli) slackemsl 

Uhich doctrine the tliird Commandernent by resemblance pointctll 

FiHirtlily, seeing people cannot he taught this, nor when tis 
Uught, rememher It, nor after one generation jiast. so mucli ns 
know m whorn the Soveraigii I*ower is placer!, without setting, a part 
from tlicrir ordinary labour, some certain times, in which they miv 
attend those that arc appointed Pi instruct tliein; It is nccessarV 
that bf>me such times he determined, wliereiii they muy fissernhli 
ogediet, and (lifter prayers anrl praises given to God. tlie Soverai-ni 
of Soveraigns) hear ti.ose their Duties told them, and the Postiivo 
Laues such as generally concern them all. read and expoundeil uid 
be put H, mind of the Authority that maketli them iJwcs. To l is 
end i.arl the ./CUT.? every seventh day, a Sahhath, in which tl.e Law 
was read and expounded: and in the solcmriitv wlioreof tJiey wCre 
jmt m mind, that tl.en King wivs God: that liaving created thc\vorId 
m SIX dayes, he resterl tlie seyentli day; and by their resline on it 
f om heir laliour. that that (iod was their Kiiig, wlndi rcHfeei ed 
them from their servile, and painfull labour in /wiunf and eave the... 
a time, after tliey had rejoyced in (Jorl. to take joy also in themselve^ 
by lawfull recreation. So that the first Table of the fJommandel 
rnent.s, i.s spent all, m setting down the summe of Gotls absolute 
J ower; not onely as (b>tl, but a.s King by pact, (in peculiar) i.f tlm 
dewes; and may tliereforc give light, to those that l.avc SoveraiLm 
lower conferred on them by tliecon.sent of men, -see what doctrine 
they Ouf>ht to tcacii their SaljjeftH, 

And because the first iu.struction of Children, dependoth on tlic 
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care of their Parents; it is necessary that they should be obedient 
to thcin, wlillest they are under their tuition; and not onely so. but 
tliat also afterwards (as gratitude requireth,) they acknowledge 
the benefit of tlieir education, by externall signes of honour. To 

hich end tlicy are to be taught, that originally the Father of every 
man was al.so his Soveraign l^ord, with power over him of life and 
deatli; and that the bathers of families, when by instituting a 
Common-wealth, they resigned that absolute Power, yet it was 
never intcndetl, they should lose the honour due unto them for their 
education, lor to relinquish such riglit, was not necessary to the 
Institution of Soveraign Power; nor would there by any reason, 
^v•hy anj’ man should desire to have children, or take the care to 
nourish, and instruct them, if they were afterwards to Iiave no other 
benefit from them, than from other men. And this accordeth with 
the fifth Commandeuient. 

Again, every fcJoveraign Ought to cause Justice to be taught, 
which (consisting in taking from no man what is his,) is as much as 
to say, to cause men to be taught not to deprive their Neighbours, 
by viedence, or fraud, of any thing which by the Soveraign Authority 
is theirs. Of tilings held in propriety, those that are dearest to a 
man arc his o«u life, & limbs; and in the next degree (in most 
men,) those that concern conjugall affection; and after them riches 
and means of living. Therefore the Peojile arc to he taught, to 
abstain from violence to one aiiothers person, by private revenges; 
from violation of cunjugall honour; and from forcible rapine, and 
fraudulent surrcptioii of one anothers goods. For which purpose 
also it is necessary they be shewed the evill consequences of false 
Jtidgemeiil, by ciirruption either of Judges or Witnesses, whereby 
the distinction of propriety is taken away, and Justice becomes of 
no effect; all which thitigs are intimated in the sixth, seventh, 
eightli, and ninth Commirndements. 

Lastly, tiicy ate to bo taught, that not onely the unjust facts, hut 
t he tlesignes and intentions to do them, (though by accident hindred,) 
are Injustice; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as well as 
in tlie irregularity of the act. And this is the intention of the tenth 
( ommandtTnent, and the siimme of the second Table; which is 
rwluced all to this otic Commandementof mutuall Cliarity, Thou shall 
love thif neighbour as thg selfe : as tlie summe of tlic liist Table is 
r(*<iuccd to the lore oj iJod\ whom they had then newly received 
as tlieir King. 

As for llic Means, and Comluits, by which the jieople may receive 
t Ids Instruction, wee arc to search, by what means so many Opinions, 
<'onti'ary to tlie peace of Mankind, upon weak aiKi false Principles, 
have neverthelesse been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those, 
>\hich 1 Iiave in tiu' preceilent Cliajiter specitied: as Tliat men shall 
• iudge of wliat is lawfull and unlawfull, not b 3 ' the Law it selfe, 
hut h^’ tiicir own Consciences; tliat is to saj', b\' their own private 
otulgeinents: '^I'liat Subjects sinne in ohe^dng the Commands of the 
Common-wealth, unlesse the^' themselves have first judged them to 
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be lawful!: That their Propriety in their riches is sucli, as to exclude 
the Dominion, w^hich the Common-wealth hath over the same: 
That it is law'fiill for Subjects to kill such, as they call T'v'rants: 
That tlie Soveraign Power may be divided, and tlie like; which come 
to be instilled into the People by this means. Thev whom neces- 
or covetousnesse keejieth attent on their tratle.s, and labour; 
and they, on the other side, whom su()erfluity, or sloth carricth 
after their sensiiall pleasures, (which two sorts of men take up the 
greatest part of Man-kind.) being divertwl from thedeej) metlitatioii, 
which the learning of truth, not onely in the matter of Natural 1 
Justice, hut also of all other Sciences necessarily rcfpiireth, receive 
the Notujiis of their duty, chiefly from Divines in the Ihilpit, and 
partly from such of their Neighbours, or familiar ac(juaintanco, a.s 
ha\ ing the faculty of discoursing readily, and [)]ausibly, seem wiser 
and better learned in cases of Law, and C’onscience. tlian themselves. 
And the Divines, and such others as make shew of Learning, derive 
their knowledge from tlie Universities, and from the ,Scirooles of 
Law, or from the Books, which by men eminent in those lSchoole.s, 
and Universities have been published. It is titerefore manifest, 
that the Instruction of the people, dejiendeth wholly, on the right 
teaching of Youth in the Lniversitie.s, liut are not (may some man 
Bay) the Universities of Erujland learnetl enough 'alrcatly t/) 
do that.'’ f)r is it you will undertake to teach the Universities'' 
Hard (juc.stif)ns. \ et to the first, I <loiibt not to answer; that till 
toward.s the later end of Henry the eighth, the Power of tlie Pojje, wjis 
alwayes ujiheld against the Power of the Common-weah h, principally 
hy tho Uiii\’'ersit ies; and that the doctrines niaiiitanicd by so itiany 
Preachers, against the Soveraign I'ower of the King, and by so 
rnanv Lawyers, and (jthers, that had tlieir education there, ls a 
Buflicient argument, tliat though tlie Universitie.s w(’re not authors 
of th(jsc false fioctrines, yet they knew not how to j>hint the true, 
her in such a cfintrfwliction of Opinions, it is most certain, that thev' 
have not been sufficiently instructe<i; and ’ti.s no wonder, if they yet 
retain a relish of that subtile liquor, wherewith they were first 
seasoned, against the Civill Authority. But Ut the later questioii, 
it is not fit, ncjr needfull for me to say eitlier f, or No: for ativ man 
tliat sees what 1 am doing, may easily perceive what I think. 

'J’he safety of the People, requireth further, from him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power, that Justice be equally aclministriHl 
Ui all degrees of People; that is. that as well the ricli, aiifl miglity, 
as poor and oh.scure persons, may be righted of the injuries "ilone 
them; so a.s the great, may have no greater hope of impunity, 
when they duo violence, dishonour, or any Injury to the meaner 
sort, than when one of the.se, doe.s the like to one of them: Por 
in this consi.steth Kijuify; to which, tvs being a Prc<ef)t of the Law 
of Nature, a Soveraign is as much subject, ;i3 any of the meanest 
of his PcjojJe. All breaches of the Law, are oflcncc.s against tin? 
Commonwealth: but tliere be some, that are aUo against private 
PerBoiifl. Those that concern the Common-wealth oiicl^-, may with- 
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out brcacli of Equity be pardoned; for every man may pardon what 
is done agrvinst himscife, according to iiis own discretion. But an 
ofTcncc against a private man, cannot in Equity be pardoned, without 
tlie consent of Inin that is injurerJ; or reasonable satisfaction. 

The Inequality of Subjects, proceedetli from the Acts of Soveraigii 
Power; and tlierefore lias no more place in the presence of the 



beneficence, and the aytles tliey give to men of inferiour rank, or 
not at all. And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they do, are 
not extenuated, but aggravated by the greatnesse of their persons; 
becaiise tliey have least need to commit tliem. Xlie consequences 
of this partiality towards tlie groat, proceed in this manner. Im¬ 
punity makctli Insolence; Insolence Hatred; and Hatred, and 
iMitlea^our to pull down all oj>prcssing and contumelious greatnesse, 
thoiigli witii the mine of flie Common-wealth. 

To b.quall .Justice, appertaineth also the Kquall im[)ositiun of 
Taxes; the Equality whereof dependeth not on the Equality of 
liclies, but on the Equalit\' of the debt, that ev'ery man oweth to 
the Common-wealth for liis defence. It is not enough, for a man to 
labour for the maintenance of his life; but also to liglit, (if need be,) 
f<)r the securing of liis labour. They must cither do as the jewes 
did after their return from captivity, in re-edifying tlic Temple, 
build with one liand, and hold the Sword in the otlier; or else tiiey 
must hire others to fight for them. For the Iinj)ositions, that arc 
layd on the People by the Soveraign Power, are nothing else but 
the ages, due to them that hold the publiqvie Sword, to defend 
private men in the exercise of severall Trades, and Callings. Seeing 
then tlie benefit that every one receiveth thereby, is the enjoyment 
of life, which is equally dear to poor, and rich; the debt which a 
poor man oweth them that defend liis life, is the .same whicli a rich 
man oweth for the defence of hi.s; saving that the rich, who have the 
service of tlie poor, may be debtors not onely for their own persons, 
but for many more. \\ hieh consiflered, the E(jualitv of Ini]>osition, 
consisteth rather in the Equality of that whicli is consumetl, than 
of tlio riches of the persons that consume the same. For what 
reason is there, that he which laboureth much, finfi sjiaring the fruits 
t)f his labour, eonsumctli little, should be more charged, then he 
that living idlely, getteth little, and spendetli all he gets; seeing 
the one hath no mure protection from the Common-wealth, then 
the other.'’ But when the Impositions, are layd upon those things 
which men consume, every man fiayeth Equally for what he iiseth: 
^or is the Commun-wealtii defrauded, by the luxurious waste of 
private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident unovitable, become unable 
to maintain themselves by their labour; they ought not to be left 
to the C liarity ot private jiersons; but to be provided for, (as far- 
f01 111 as tlie nece.ssities of Mature require, by the Lawes of the 
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Common-wealth. For as it is Uncliaritablonesse in. anv man to 
neglect tlic impotent: so it is in the Soveraign of a Common wealth 
to expose tliem to the }»a7,arcl of such uncertain Ciiarit v. 

Hut for such as have strong hodios, the case is otliet Vise; thev are 

mpro avoyd the excuse of nut finding emi)lov 

merit, there ought to be such Laives, as may cticoura-e all manner of 

Arts. asS Navigation Agriculture. FUliing, and all manner of Mani- 
facture that require^ labour. 'J'he multitude of poor, and vet strong 
people still encreasing, they are to be transplanted into'Countries 
not sufficientiy inliabited; where neverthclesse. they are not to 
exterminate tho.se they find there; but con.'^train them to inhaliii 

ml' a great deal of ground, to snatcli 

jUiat thc\ find; but to court each little I'lot with art and labour. 

o gi\ e them their sustenance in due season. And when all the world* 

the last reinedv of all is Warre- 
uhich provideth for every man, by Victory, or Death. 

I au^s «overaign, helongeth the making of Good 

Ju^t I.au; for no Law can be Unjust. The Law is made by tiie 
Wra.gn Power, and all that is done by such I>ower. is warranted 

!v'eIltr’a"io Lawe.s of a Common 

afrec < n ^ i Gaming: whatsoever the Game.sters all 

Forth. ^ J f People, and witj,all Perspicuoioi. 

b ir the u.se of Lawes, {whieli are but Rules Autliorised) is not to 

tl/ePin L'^'h '’<j'>*ntacv uciioiB; hut U. direct ami keep 

them in such a motion, as not to liurt themselves by their own 

m t't<r-rr Tr"‘"'n as Hedges are set. 

Com) i T having not the true Knd of a Law. i.s not 

benefit rtt/fr to be Good, when it i.s for the 

mdit of the .Soveraign; though it be not Nece-ssarv for tlie Pcoole* 

b s'enTra^cd"- i/T' tlie Soveraign and J^eople, cannot 

.xpara cd. Jt is a weak hoveraign. that has weak Subjeet.s- 

and a «eak 1 eople, whose Soveraign wanteth Power to rule thiin at 

Monr'. but tiapps for 

Lre s^o '■ight of Soveraign Power is aeknowledged. 

deVnd'the iCpie“ ' ''‘^ “ -■k-"'«l«ed, uu.mHicie„t h, 

J he IVrspieujt V. eonsistetli not so much in the words of tin* Law’ 
t selfe, a.s m a Deelaiatton of the Cause.s, and Motives, for which it 
'as made. J hat is it, that shewe.s us the meaning of the Legislator 
and the meumug uf the l.egi.datur known, the I.nw i, more easii; 
understood by few. than many word.s. j-’or all word.s, are suliject 
to ambiguity; and therefore multijilieation of w'urds in the body of 
iiie J^w', IS multifdicafion of ambiguity: Resides it seems to irnnlv 
^ much diligence.) that whosoever can evade the words is 

without the eompasse of tlie Law. And this is a cause of many 
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unnecessary Processes. For when I consider how short were the 
Lawes of antient times; and how they grew by degrees still longer; 
me thinks I see a contention between the Fenners, and Pleaders of 
tlie Law; the former .seeking to circumscribe the later; and the 
later to evade their circumscriptions; and that the Pleaders have 
got the Victory. It belongeth therefore to the Office of a Legislator, 
(sucli as is in all Common-wealths the Supremo Representative, be 
it one Man, or an Assembly,) to make the reason Perspicuous, why 
the Law wa.s made; anti the Body of the Law' it selfe, as short, but 
in as proper, and significant termes, as may be. 

It belongeth also to the Office of the Soveraign, to make a right 
application of Punishments^, and Rewards, And seeing the end of 
pui^ishing is not revenge, o-nd discharge of choler; but correction, 
either of the offender, or of others by his example; the severc.st 
Punishments are to be inflicted for tliose Crimes, that are of most 
Oanger to the Publique; such as are those which proceed from 
malice to the Government established; those tiiat spring from 
contempt of Justice; those tliat provoke Indignation in the Multi¬ 
tude; and those, which unpunished, seem Authorised, as w'heii 
they arc committed by Sonnes, Servants, or P’avoritcs of men in 
Authority: For Intlignation carrieth men, not onely against the 
Actors, and Authors of lujustice; but against all Power that is 
likely to protect them; as in tlie case of Tarquin; when for the 
Insolent act of one of his Sonnes, ho was driven out of Rorm^ and the 
Monarchy it .selfe dissolved. But Crimes of Infirmity; such as 
are those which proceed from great provocation, froni great fear, 
great need, or from ignorance whether the Fact be a greivt Crime, 
or not, tliere is place many times for Lenity, without prejudice to 
tlic Common-wealth; and Lenity when there is such place for it, is 
rcquircti by the Law of Nature. The Punishment of the Leaders, 
arul teachers in a Commotion; not the poore seduced People, when 
they are punishetl, can profit the Common-wealth by their example. 
To be severe to the People, is to punish tliat ignorance, which may 
in groat part be im])ute>d to the yoveraign, whose fault it was, they 
were no better instruct^xl. 

Ill like manner it belongeth to the Office, and Duty of the 
yover.aigu, to apply his Rewards alwaycs so, as there may arise from 
them benefit to the Common-wealth; wherein consisteth their Use, 
and End; aiul is then ilone, when tliey that have well served the 
Corninon-wealth, arc witli as little expcnce of the Common Treasure, 
as is possible, so well rccompcnccd, ns others thereby may bo 
eneouragcxl, botli to serve the same as faithfully as they can, and to 
stiuly tiie arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. To 
buv' with iMony, or Preferment, from a Popular ambitious Subject, 
to be quiet, and desi.st from making all impressions in the mindcs 
of the People, has nothing of the nature of Reward; (which is 
ortlainod not for disscrvico, but for service past;) nor a signo of 
Gratitude, but of Fear: nor does it tend to the Benefit, but to the 
Dam Ml age of the Publique. It is a contention with Ambition, 
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like that of Hercules with the Monster Uydra, which having many 
heads, for eveiy one that was vamjuished, there grew up tliree. I'or 
in like manner, when the slubbornnesse of one Pojvular man, is 
overcome with Reward, there arise many moie (by tfie Ikxamplc) 
tliat do the same INLischiefc, in hojie t)f like llenetiti and as 
all sorts of Manifacture, so also Ala lice cncrcasetii by being 
vendible. And though sometimes a Ckvill warre. may be dif- 
ferred, by such wayes as that, yet the danger growes still the greater, 
and tlie 1 ublit^ue ruinc more assured. Jl is therefore against tlie 
Duty of the Soveraign, to whom the Publique Safety is committed, 
t<i Reward those that aspire to greatnesse by disturbing, Mie Peace of 
their Country, and not rather to oppose the beginningsOt oueh men, 
V. till a little danger, than after a longer time with greater. 

.Vnother fhisinesse of the Soveraign, is to choose gooil t'ounsel- 
luurs; 1 mean such, wliose uilvice he is to take in the Government 
of the Common-wealth. For this word Counsel!, Consilium, 
(‘Oirin)tcd from Considtum, i.s of a large sigiiificcation, and compre- 
hendeth all Assemblies of men that sit together, not oncly to 
deliherale ^vhat is to be done hereafter, but also to judge of Facts 
)>asl, and (»f I.aw for the j)resent. 1 take it here in the first sense 
onely: And in this sense, there is no cboyce of Coun.sell, iieitlier in a 
Democracy, nor Ari.stocracy; because tlie pc’rsons Counselling arc 
members of the person Counselled. The clioyce of Oounsellours 
tiiercforc i.s jiropei to Aloiiarchy; In wliich, the f7ovcraign tliat 
eiideayouretli not to make choyce of those, that in every kind are 
the most able, dischargctli not his (Jllicc as lie outrlit to ilo. The 
most able Counsellour.s, are they tliat have least'hope of benefit 
b\ giving evill Counsell, and most knowletige of those tliiiig.s that 
conduce to the IV-ace, and Defence of the Common-wi-altli. *^11 is a 
hard matter to kmnv wlio oxpecteth benefit from pulilique troubles; 
but the signes that guide to a just suspiciun, is the soothing of tiie 
ptojjle 111 their unreasonable, or irremediable grievances, by men 
vJiose e.states are not siifhcicnt to discliarge their ancu.stomed 
e.xpenee.s, and may easily be observed by any one wliom it cuiicerns 
to know It. Rut to know, who has luu.st knowledge of ihe Publique 
afTaire.s. is yet harcler; and they tliat know I hern, need them a great 
lie lie the lesse. For to kiujw, who knowes the Rules almost ot any 
..art, is a gieat degree of the knowletige of tlie same .Art; becau.so 
no man can be as.sured of tlie truth of anothers Rules, but he that is 
lust taught to uiiJcrstand lliem. liut the be.st signes of Knowledge 
of aii^- .\rt, art;, iniicli conversing in it, and constant good elTccts 
of it. Good Counsell comes not by Lot, nor by Inlieiiiance; and 
thcicfoie llicre is no more* leason to expect go(>d .Atlviee from the 
1 ieh. or noble, in mutter of ytatc, than in delineating the dimensions 
of a fortres.se; unh-.^se we .shall think there nce<Is no method in tlio 
study of the Polithpie.s. (as there does in the study of Geometry^ 
but onely to be lookers on; wliich Ls not so. For the Politinues' is 
the harder study of the two. Whereas in these purls of Hurope, 
it Lath been taken for a Itight of certain persons, to liave jihice in 
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the highest Councell of State by Inheritance; it is derived from the 
Conquests of the antient Germans; wherein many absolute Ijords 
joyning together to conquer other Nations, would not enter in to 
the Confederacy, without such Privilexlges, as might be marks of 
difference in time following, between their Posterity, and the 
Posterity of their Subjects; which Priviledges being inconsistent 
with tlie Soveraign Power, by the favour of the Soveraign, they may 
seem to keep; but contending for them as their Riglit, they must 
needs by degrees let them go, and liave at last no further honour, 
then adlucrcth tialurally to their abilities. 

Ami how able soever be the Counsel lours in any a,fTaire, the bentit 
of their Counsell is greater, wlicn tliey giv'C every one his Advice, 
and the reasons of it apart, than when they do it in an Assembly, 
by way of Orations; and when they have pr:enietlitated, than when 
tliey speak on t!ie sudden; botii hecaiisc they have more time, to 
survey the consequences of action; and arc Ic^ssc subject to be 
carried away to contradiction, through Envy, Emulation, or other 
J’assions ari.^ing from the tlilTerence of opinion. 

I'he best Counsell, in tliose things that concern not otlicr Nations, 
blit onely the oa.se, and benefit tlie Subjects may enjoy, by Lawes 
that look otu'ly inward, is to be taken from thegencrall informations, 
anil coiiifilaints of the jieople of eacli Province, who are be.st 
acqunintcii with their wants, and ought therefore, when they 

demand nothing in derogation of the essenliall Right.s of Soveraignty 
to be diligently taken notice of. For without those Essentiall 
a.s 1 have often before saiil,) the Common-wealth cannot at 
all subsist. 


A Commander of an .Army in chiefe, if he be not Poiiular, shall 
not be beloved, nor feared as he ought to be by his Army; and 
consequently cannot performe that office with good successe. He 
must therefore be Industrious, Valiant, .Affable, Tdberall, and 
Fortunate, that he may gain an opinion both of sufliciency, and of 
loving his Souldiers. This is Popularity, anil breeds in the Souldiors 
both desire, and courage, to recommend themselves to his favour; 
and protect.s the severity of the Generali, in punishing (when ncinl 
is) the Mutinous, or negligent Soiililiers. Rut tills lovo of 
8ouliliers, (if caution be not given of tlie Commanders fidelity,) 
is a ilangerous thing to Soveraign Power; especially when it is in 
the hands of an .Assembly not popular. It belongeth therefore to 
the safety of the People, both that tliey bo good Conducloi's, and 
faithful Subjects, to whom the Soveraign Commits ids Armies. 

But when the Soveraign liimsclfc Is I’opular; that is, reverenced 
and beloved of hi.s People, there is no danger at all from the I’opu- 
larity of a Subject. For Souliliers arc never so generally unjust, 
as to side witli tlicir (Avptain; though tliey love him, against their 
Soveraign, when they hive not onely Ids Person, but also his Cause. 
Anil tliercforc tliose, who by violence have at any time suppressed 
file PoM’cr of their lawful 1 Soveraign, before they could settle them¬ 
selves in hi.s place, have been alwayes put to the trouble of contriving 
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tljeir Titles, to save tlie People from the .shame of receivirifr them. 
Jo have a known Kiglit to Soveraign l>ower, Ls so popular a mialitv 

he that has it need.s no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts 

01 his Subjects to him, but that they see liiin able absf)lutelv to 

uovern his own Family: Nor, on the part of his eiieniie.«. but a 

aisbaniliug of tiieir Aimie.s. For the greatest and ino.st active part 

01 Mankind, hu.s never hetherto been well contented with the 
present. 

(’oncoming the Ofiices of one Soveraign to another, which are 
comi.rehended m that I.aw, which is commonly called the Lmc of 
^ u/ion-s, I neerl not say any thing in this jilaoe; because tlie Law of 
Nations, the Law of Nature, is the same thing. And every 

i.,overaign liath t he same Piglit, in j>rocuring tlie safety of hi.s IVonIe 
that any particular man can have, in procuring the safety (tf liis own 
Mody. And the same Law, tliat dictateth to men that have no Civil 
Cnnernment, what they ought to do, and what to avovd in regard of 
one another, dictateth tlie .same to Omiinon-wealths, that is to the 
^n.science.s of Soveraign Jhincc-s, and Sovoraimi Assemblie.s- there 
being no Court of Xaturall Justice, but in tlie Conscience’onelv■ 
where ^fam but (Jod raignetli; who.se Lawes, (.sucii of tiuun iw 
oblige all .Alankind ) in ie.spect of Cod, as he is the Autliui td Nature 

respect of tlie same Cod, as lie is Kiii<^ 
of Kmg.s, are /.on., -s- Hut of tl.e Jyiiigdome of God. as Kin- o 7 

^ peculiar JV'ople, I shall speak iifthe 
rc-U of tliis di.^coursc. ^ 


CHAP. XXXI 

Of thr. KiNonoMi; of CJod hy Nature 

I'Iat the condition ()f mcei Nature, that i.s to sav, of aI*.^olute 
Liberty, such as is their.., tJiat neither are Soveraigns,' nor Subjerts 
s Anarchy, and the condition of Warre: Tlmt the Jba*ccpts, bV 

N- tur/^^ t\ av<nd that condition, are the Lawe.s o^ 
Nature; hat a ( ommon-wealth. without Soverai-n ]»ouer i< but a 
word, without substance, and cannot stand: Tluft Subjects owe to 
Sncra.gn.s, simple Obedience, in all things, wlierein llieir obedience 

li't .0!: l"Tl /' ^ sufhcientlv proved, in 

hat uhieh I have a ready written. There wants onclv, for t!io 

entire Jmowledge of .'iviil duly, to know wl.at are tliose l.awes ^ 

am' thin-^l v\\*! O' * knows not, wlien be i.s commanded 

an\ thing In tbe( iviil iV.wer, whether it be contrary to the Law of 

'0< , or not : and so, either by too much (dvill obe<lierice, olfends the 

iwne .Maje.sly, or through feare of offending God, Iransgresses 

1C cominandemcnts of the Common-weallii. 'i’o avriyd b<jth the.se 

Kocks, it IS necessary to know what are tlie J.awes bivine. Arul 

'»ng he knowledge of all J.aw, deijendetli on the knowledge of 
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the Soverai<?n Power; I shall say somethinrj in that which followeth, 
of tlic Kino DOME of God. 

God is King, hi the Earth rejoyce, saith the Psalmist, And again, 
God is King though the Nations be angry; and he that siltclh on the 
Chcrubins, though the earth be moved. Whctlier men will or not, they 
innst be subject alwayes to the Divino Power. By denying the 
Existence, or Providence of God, men may shako off their Ease, 
blit not their Yoke. But to call this Power of God, which extendeth 
it sclfc not onely to Man, but also to Beast.s, and Plants, and Boclie.s 
inanimate, by the name of Kingdoine, is but a metaphoricall uso of 
the wonl. bor he onely is properly said to Raigne, that governs 
Ids Subjects, by his Word, and' by promise of Rewards to 
those that obey it, and by threatning them with Punishment 
that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the Kingdome of God, are 
not Bodies Inanimate, nor creatures Irrationall; because they under¬ 
stand no Precepts as his: Nor Atheists; nor tlicy that believe not 
(hat God has any care of the actions of mankind; because they 
acknowledge no Worti for his, nor have hope of his rewards, or fear 
of Ids threatidngs. They therefore tliat believe there is a God that 
governeth the world, and hath given Pra'cepts, and propounded 
Rewanis, and Punishments to Mankind, are Gods Subjects; all 
the rest, arc to be understood as Kncitdes. 

To rule by Words, requires that such Word.s be manifestly made 
known: for else they are no Lawes: For to the nature of Lawes 
belongcth a sufficient, and clear Promulgation, sueb as may take 
away tlie excuse of Ignorance; which in the Lawes of men i.s but 
of one oncl}* kind, and that is. Proclamation, or Promulgation by 
the voyce of man. But God declareth bis Lawes three wayes; 
by the Dictates of Naturall lieason^ by Revelation^ and by the Voyce 
of some wm 7 i, to whom by the operation of Miracles, he prociireth 
credit with the rest. From hence tlierc ariseth a triple Wonl of 
(Jod, Rnttonah Sensible, and Prophetique : to which Corre.spontlcth 
a triple Hearing; Right Reason. Sense Supernaturall. and Faith. 
As fur Sense Supcrnatiirall, which consisteth in Revelation, or 
Insiiiration, there have not been any L^niversall Lawes so given, 
because God speaketh not in that manner, but to particular persons, 
anil to ilivcrs men divers things. 

From tlio difference between the other two kinds of God,s Word, 
Rationall, and Prophetique. there may bo attributed to God, a two¬ 
fold Kingdome, Naturall, and Prophetique: Naturall, wherein ho 
govcrnetli as many of Mankind as acknowk'dge his Providence, by 
the naturall Dictates of Right Ro.ason; And l*rophc(iquo, wherein 
having chosen out one iiceuliar Nation (tlie Jewe.s) for ins Subjects, 
be governed them, and none but them, not onely by naturall Reason, 
but, l)y Positive Lawes, wliieh he gave them by the mouths of his 
Iioly Ih'oplicts. Of the Naturall Kingdome of God I intend to spe,ak 
in this Chapter. 

Tlic Right of Nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and 
punisheth those that break his Lawes, is to be derived not from his 
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Creating them as if he required obedience, as of Gratitude for his 
benefits; but from his Irresistible Power. I Jiave formerly slieun 
hou- the Roveraign Ilight arisetli from J>act; To shew bow If,e same 
Kight may arise from ^atu^e, requires no more, but to shew in what 

Jiut because this Right could not be obtained by force, it concerned 
tlie safety of every one, laying by that Riglit, to set uj) men (wit)i 

common con.sent, to rule and defend them- 
J\hereas if there had been any man of Power Irresi.stiblc; there luui 
been no reason wliy he should not by that I’uwer have ruled and 
defended both lumselfe, and them, according to Ids own discretion. 

o those tlierefore wliose Power is irresistible, the dominion of all 
iiieii adbareth naturally by tbeir excellence of Power; and conk> 

IGobt 'Id ' 4 /r"' over men, and the 

Mm iw plea^surc, belongeth Naturally to Cod 

A d fl (Gracious; but as Omni.uitent 

-And though J unishment be due for .Sinric onely. because by that 

is md Amiction for Sinne; yet the Right of Afll'ictim^ 

IS not alwayes derived from mens Sinne. but from ( Joels IA>wer 

Ardf often Prosper, and Good mm suffer 
w !l has been much diS}Mited by the Anlient, and is ttie same 

M b this of ours, bp trbal Puffd God dispenseth the Prosperous and 
Adiirsdies of this hfe; and is of that diirieultv, as it liltli sh'd'cn 

i^ulo^l \d Rk"s'- f JdHlo..oj>her.s, and whl-h 

I , J concerning the Divine Jhovidcnrc IIoiv 

Good Ge.au hand) is the. God of Israel to those that are I fwJI in 

srrt ' almost gone, m,/ trndeimjs had irell-nb/h 

slip ; far J iras grimed at the Wicked, ulim 1 saw the Cnaodii U 

God ^‘^iniestly (iocs he CNpo.stnlalc with 

*' iJianv A mictions lie suffered, notwithstanding his 
- iUousnc;s;.e 1 ]n.s question m the case id Job, i.s decid('d hf God 
hiin-,e).c, not by arguments deriveel from Job's Ritme but his own 

of Job drew tlu'ir arguments' from 
IjI.^ A fillet 1011 to hi.s .Sinne, and he defended himselfe by flic conscience 

1 i^“l 77 'Amic : up the niatier. and bavmg 

^ If- the Afllidion by arguments drawn from liis Power such 

nnr h' ” ^ udien I bipd the foundations of the earth 

and the like, botJi aj.proverl Job's Innocence, and reproved ti e 
erroneous doctrine of his friends. Conformahle to this doctrine 
> the fccnfence of our Saviour, concerning the man tliat was born 
J.limi 1., the* »„r,is, Authe., luiU, this ,„an sinne,I. nor hi, fithers 
hul lhal the m,rk,i„f a,„l mirjhthe nuide mnnifr.,1 in him. Aiiil tlioiit.l’, 
it be said, J hat iJe/ilh entred into the world bu fihmr f) 1 • 1 • 
mean. ,l,a, if i.a.l .n.er ainnl::,: 
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Having spnken of the Right of Gods Soveraigntyras grounded 
oncl^' on Xafure; we are to consider next, what are the Divine 
T^ciwcs, or Dictates of Xaturall Iteason; which T^awes concern either 
(lie naturall Duties tn one man to another, or the Honour naturally 
due to our Divine Soveraign. The first are the same Lawes of 
Xatvire, of which I have spoken already in the 14. and 15. Chapters 
of this Treatise; namely, Equity, Justice, Arcrc 3 -. Humility, and the 
rest of the Morall V ertues. It reniaincth therefore that we consider, 
what Pra'cept.s arc dictated to men, hy their Natnrall Reason onely, 
without other word of God, touching the Honour and Worship of 
the Divine Majesty. 

Honour consistetli in the inward thought, and opinion of the 
Power, and Goodnesse of another; and therefore to flonour God, is 
to think as Highly of hi.s Power and Goodnesse, as is possible. And 
of that opinion, the c.xternall signes appearing in the Words, and 
Actions of men, are called iror.s'/M/i; which is one part of that 
which the Latincs understand the word Cultuji: J'or Cullus 
signitioth properly, and const tan tly, that labour which a man bestowes 
on any thing, witli a purpose to make henefit- it. Noav those 
things whereof we make henefit, arc cither subject to us, and the 
profit thoj’ vccld, followeth the labour we bestow upon them, as 
a naturall effect; or thc\'' are not subject to us, but answer our 
labour, according to their own M'ills. In the first sense the labour 
bestowed on the Earth, i.s called Culhtre; and the education of 
Children a CuUure of their mindes. In the second sense, where 
mens wills are to he wrought to our purpose, not 1)\* Ftirce, but by 
Complcasancc, it signifieth as much as Courting, that is. a winning 
of favour by good offices; as bj- praises, by acknowledging their 
Power, and by whatsoever is pleasing to them from whom wo look 
for any henefit. And this is properly Worship: in which sense 
Pnhh'cola, is understood for a M'orship{)er of the I*coplc; aiul CuUiis 
I)ei\ for the W'or.ship of God. 

From intemail Honour, consisting in the opinion of Power and 
Goodnesse, arise three Passions; Lore, which liath reference to 
Goodnesse; and Hope, and Fear, that relate to Power: And three 
parts of e.\temail worship; Praise, Mof/niJ'i/iuQ, and Blessing: The 
subject of Praise, being Goodnesse; the subject of Magnitving, and 
HIcssing, being Power, and the ctVcct thereof Kolieitv. Praise, and 
Magnifying are signilied both by Word.s, anti Actions: By Words, 
when we say a man is Gootl, or Great; By Actions, when we thank 
him for his Bounty, and obey his Power. The opinion of tho 
llappinessc of another, can onely l>e e.xprcssed by wonls. 

There he some signes of Honour, (both in Attributes and Actions.) 
that, be Xatural]\' so; as amongst Attributes, Good. Jus!, LiheraU, 
ant! the like; and amongst Actions, Prayers, Thanks, and Obedience. 
Others are so by Institution, or CMstome of men; and in some times 
and places are Honourable; in others Dishonourable; in others 
Indillerent: such as are tho Gestures in Salutation, Praj-er, and 
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rhanksgirinp, in difTerent times and ai 

former is A-„,„ra«; the later ^ri,(rary \Vor;i , ' 

And of .Arbitrary Worship, there bee t 

-*ometime.s I', 
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sometimes it ■» 

^ee. when it is such as Till Womhrp^:rtt .k^hr 

te-fliurye'n^mfumri:''- 

the beholders; for if to them the words o|union of 

intend honour, seem ridiculous anr> Jif'tions by wliieh we 

are no Worship; >.eca't"l““t„tforHonf,,.r' 

Honour; because a .si<me is not X i ^ .sixties of 

him to whom it is made; that is,'to Tlie spectator^' 

is tlie Worst,i,, tliat a Common wld,if TT "I’»l>Iique, 

I'rivate, i.s that wdiieh a iVivate iier„ as one IVr.son. 

respect of ti.e wi,„,o afnlnVon-welwr i,">'I'Z 

I articular men it is not so. Private ’is Jn «rf \ i ^ ^ *“ respect of 

Bight of the multitude, it i.s never\t'iib^ , 'lie 

from tl.e Lawes, or from the Opinio^o men-^whi 

the nature of Libe^t 3 ^ ^ *iit^ii, uhich is contrarv to 

The End of Worship amongst men is or 
Bccth another worsliipped he^sunons’eti, 1 “ “‘an 

readier to obey him; which Lue^' i^ J powerfull. and is (he 
no Knda: the-"worship e do him ,r,le ‘=“<1 '‘aB 

directed according to our canaci and is 

Reason dictateth to he done hv tl.e’weak toThf” “ Hon'>ur, tliat 
hope of benefit, for fear of dammage or^n i? “"r^P‘>''i“t “ifii. in 
alre;uly received from them. m thankfulnesse fc^r good 

of Nature, 1 Will begin with h’s AUrtbutS‘“w “‘ 

niamfe.st, we ought to attribute to him '' ‘3 

have^the will ,0 honour that, which he'u.hl-s^.ot toVa« a™]! 

&,'ule“'f1lfe W^rM* fei''Vorld, or the 
hi.s E.Kistence: For by (Jod, J understood 1) ^’ and dcn\ed 
and to say the World is Cod is i World; 

b, no (;orl. ^ - there is no cause of it, tliat 

Phirdly, to sav llie World « a=i f n 
^BB^ing that which Ls Eternal, ha., „„ 

take from'him the care o'? to (Jod, 

or it takes away mens Jove, a d oM ?* 

fifthly, in tljfjse things that sirgnifi#* rv,r + 
to say he is /Vnite, i., not to Honou'r h"m Vnr?, •“'‘"'f: 

Will to Honour God, to attributo to him kl' A 

^ “^“1 10.SSC than we can; and 
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Finite, is lesse than we can; because to Finite, it is easie to addo 
more. 

Therefore to attribute Figure to him, is not Honour; for all 
Figure is Finite: 

Nor to sa 3 ' we conceive, and imagine, or have an Idea of him in ouc 
minci; for whatsoever we conceive is Finite: 

Nor to attribute to him Parts^ or Totality; which are the 
Attributes onely of things Finite: 

Nor to say he is in this, or that Place: for whatsoever is in Place, 
is bounded, and Finite; 

Nor that he is ^foved, or Resteth: for both these Attributes ascribe 
to him Place: 

Nor that there be more Gods than one; because it imi)lies them 
all Finite: for there cannot be more than one Infinite: 

Nor to ascribe to him (unlcssc ftretaphorically, meaning not the 
Passion, but the EfTect) Passions that partake of Griefe; as Repent¬ 
ance, Anger, Mercy: or of Want; as Appetite, Hope, De^sire; or 
of any Passive faculty: For Passion, is T’ower limited by somewhat 
else. 

And therefore when w’C asScrlbe to God a Tl lU, it is not to be 
ini<lerstood, as that of Man, for a Rationall Appetite; but as the 
Power, bv wliich he efTecteth every thing. 

Likewise when we attribute to him Sight, and other acts of Sense; 
as also Knou'ledge, and Understanding; which in us is notliing else, 
but a tumult of the mind, raised by extornall things that presse 
the organicall parts of mans body: For there is no such thing in 
God; and being things that depend on naturall causes, cannot be 
attributed to him. 

Hoc tliat will attribute to God, nothing but what is warrantetl by 
naturall Reason, must either use such Negative Attributes, as 
Infinite, Eternal!, Incomprehensible; or Superlatives, as Most High, 
most Great, and the like; or Indefinite, as Good, Just, Holy, Creator; 
and in such sense, as if he meant not to declare what he is, (for that 
were to circumscribe him within the limits of our Fanc^*,) but how 
much wee admire him, and liow read^' we would be to obey him; 
which is a signe of Humility, and of a Will to honour him as much 
ns we can; For there is but one Name to signifie our Conception of 
his Nature, and that is, I am; and but one Name of his Relation to 
us, and that is God; in which is contained Father, King, and Lord. 

Concerning the actions of Divine Worship, it is a most generall 
Precept of Reason, that they be slgncs of the Intention to Honour 
God: such as arc. First, Prayers: l-'or not the Carvers, when they 
made Images, were thought to make them Gods; but the People 

that Prayed to them. ^ 

Secondly', Thanksgiving; which difTereth from Praj'or in Divine 
Worship, no otherwise, than that Prayers precede, and Thanks 
succcetl the benefit; tiie eiicj both of the one, and the other, being 
to acknowledge God, for Author of all benefits, as well past, as 

future. 
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1 uiinni v j of to stccdr hi/ rtmt Imi / * j ^ ' 

of Honour: for ii is a confession that (' ^ ^ ^ipiiQ 

and that no mans wit or sirin m ^ iHe iioart ; 

vengeance on the |jerjured protect a man against Gods 

-f G^d •-"^or U :rr“ a Ve;'.'<d ^ 

Power. Hcnee followetli, TJiaVtbe inmi'^f r-'^'’'■ *'''' 

rashly. a,ul ,o no pur,.o,,e, IT,\Z ."^‘'nn <- h” slnT'.b.’ "t 'Tl 
Common-wealth, to make Judgeients certain 

wealths, to avoyd Wane -W) +1 ♦ r Common- 

eo.urarv to his Honour F. r h of GoJ.s nature i.s 

Kingdome of God, there is no oihet * *''* iiaturall 

natundl Henson; thM if h'"‘‘.' re P-• >'“"«• bv 

which are so fane (ron, tcaelting u.s anr'thhn.“if'f‘'''r‘‘" 

they cannot teach ns fjur rtti-t. .a.,? " ynng of (.ods nature, as 

creature liviiu^ And therefnrr* ^ nature of the .smallest 

na.urall Heal^on. dl.^^tuto"ttt, i Aurih’toVr r <-f 

lionour l.iin; For in the .4ttril,utos whic rw/oh o io 
not to consider the si<r|iihcatifvn nf )>i :p - God, we are 

yigni/ication of Pious intention in ri 1 Jruth; but the 

are able. PVom the want of whicif consTdtuatr 've 

the volume.s of disnulatitm about Mr *^1':!'*’ proceeded 

to hi.s Honour, but tl; th^umo,t r "‘■t' *«“' "ot 

and are notldng else but inconsidenWe'^ ani vai'n’ at"'' '“'""‘bG 

JbacrecI Name. * ^nj \iiin abuses of his 

i.s a HicUitc of natuiali Ueason*^riiaTit 

the best, and mo.st significant of Hoiicjur ^ AV 

Irayens, and TlianksgicirK- bo made in \V ‘V exampk-, that 

Kud.Ien, nor light, noi J>lobT‘ian; but beaut if ull'^aiar 
^or else we do not God a.s much hon<mr as we'e u 
tlie Ht^athejis did absureJK^ in wr, - i ^ *\nd tlicrefoie 

doing it in Verae. and wd^Mu.k.;; 

wan reasonable. Abn t|,at the IJc’asta tl.io' ir'^"'’ ^"■Sruments, 
the (lifts tliev o/iered, and tlieir actions i? '’'J‘’r«< ‘ii sacrifice, an -1 

of 8uhmi.s.Mon. and comraeniorativ™ of hc.‘’'r"'y‘= 
according to r.-ason. a, nrocoedim n-.. rw<-n cd, wa.s 

liiln. iwocccding f,„iu an intemion to lioriour 

Scv(;rithl\"j Rcasofi (Jirectofh uni * , t - s, 

hut also, and c.s|jecirillv. in J*uhli<jric and i!i't ^c ret; 

without that, (that wliiei, in honou,ds\n<>st creot^M 1 M 

oth(‘rs to honour him, is lo.si. ‘ ‘ the prucuring 

Lastly, Oljediencc to his Lawe.s fthat i« 
of Hature.) i.s il,u grcate.sl ivor.sld,, of a i ' ’ For •i'k'ii!‘'V“ ' 
acce,.table u, Hod tl.an Saerilice' e„ also trset in 'r'‘T‘•" 
niandemcnta, b the greatcast of aU eonlumclio;. aTvJ (hkc arc h'^ 
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Lnwes of that Divine Worship, which naturall Reason dictatetli 
to private men. 

But seeing a Common'Wealth is but one Person, it ought also to 
exhibite to God but one Worslup; w'hich then it dotli, when it 
commandeth it to be cxliibited by Private men, Publiqucly. And 
this is Publirpie Worship; the pr(tpertv whereof, is to be Uniforme-: 
For those actions that are done differently, by difTcrent men, cannot 
be said to be a Publi(jue Worship. And therefore, where many 
sorts of Worsliijj be allowed, proceeding from the tlifferent Religions 
of Private men, it cannot be said there is any Publique Worship, 
nor that the Common wealth is of any Religion at all. 

And because words (and consequently the Attributes of GodJ 
have their signification by agreement, and constitution of men; 
those Attributes are to be held significative of Honour, that men 
inte»ul shall so be; and whatsoever may bo done by the w'ills of 
particular men, where there is no Law but Reason, may be done 
by the will of the Common-wealth, by Lawes Civill. And because 
a Common-wealtli hath no Will, nor makes no Lawes, but those that 
are made by tlic ^^'ill of him, or them that have the Soveraign Pow'er; 
it followcth, that those Attributes which the Soveraign ordaineth, 
in the Worship of God, for aignes of Honour, ought to be taken and 
u.sctl for such, by private men in their publique Worship. 

But because not all Actions are signes by Q)nstitution; but some 
are Naturally signes of bfonour, others of Contumely, these later 
(which are tliose that men arc ashamed to do in the sight of them 
thev reverence) cannot be made by humane power a part of Divine 
worship; nor the former (such as are decent, modest, humble 
Behaviour) ever he separated from it. But whereas there be an 
infinite number of Actions, and Gestures, of an indifferent nature; 


such of them as the Common-wealth shall ordain to be Publiquely 
and Universally in use, as signes of Honour, and part of Gods 
^Vorship, are to be taken and used for such by the Subjects. Anil 
that which is said in the Scripture, It is better to obey God than mc«, 
hath ])!ace in the kiugdome of God by Pact, and not by Nature. 

Having tlius briefly spoken of tlie Naturall Kingdomc of God, 
and his Naturall La was. I will addc onely to this Cliapter a short 
declaration of his Naturall Punishments. There is no action of man 
in this life, that is not the beginning of so long a chayn of Conse¬ 
quences, as no humane Providence, is high enough, to give a man jv 
j)rospect to the end. And in tliLs Chayn, there are linked together 
both j)leasing and unpleasing events; in such manner, its he that 
will do Jinv thing for his pleasure, must engage himselfo to suffer 
all the pains annexed to it; and these pains, are the Natural! 
Ihinislimcnts of those actions, which are the beginning of more 
Harme than Gootl. .And here!)y it corner to i>asse, that Intern* 
perancp, is naturally punished witli Diseases; Ra,shncsse, with 
Mischances; Injustice, with the A'iolence of Knemies; Pride, with 
Ruine; Cowardise, with Oppression; Negligent government of 
Ih inces, with Rebellion; and Rebellion, with Slaughter. For seeing 
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lunishmenta are consequent to the breach of Lawcs- Natnrall 
unishraenU must be naturally consequent to the’breach of 

And tlius farre concerning tlie Constitution, Xaturc, and Iticdit of 

^inTh!k"'of V-l .TrallPo"''' r“!'’ fr-m the 

incijiit^ ot .Viturall Reason. And now, considerin» how ditTerent 

e tecHU "r.'h; rw‘'r 

e^^jjcci.uiv Of the.se Western parts, that have received li.eir Mo.-d 

“-'I ■nueh <io „h "f m:"; 

.Sinerail£iI'V<n'CT***l ■ >' -''hiiiriisinitioii ,if the 

u"el"se « e * “* this ,«v l.thour. a, 

that it is il,.|,„.s,sihle f..r the (iisordcrs ,,f S ’st. . I ■’ " 

ments t>v w' oisoruer.'v ot ^tutc, and cliange of (Msvern- 

menus Civill \\ arrc. ever to he taken .Kt '.xe iiii t.T 
I'iiilosophcrs. IS,It Wi.ft. 1 e, r i^lar ^ ’ •^‘J'eta.fjns lie 

(hifit is sl ^t an 11 " it liilttselfo. 

.ri proteeti.,;; the I>„hli,,„e teuehing of it. c,.overt til TrufhV'f 

isiiceulation, into the Utility of CracticD. iruth of 
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CHAP, xxxii. 

Of the ^‘rinriples of CnuisTiK's PoLinorES 

JjXr)cri 0 ncf* ^Tiri frf^KT’i **' > r -f liCii^ kiJc^wii to u;> l>v 

to all Poli’tikll rea«,,.i.‘ijj‘‘urvcrl||y ‘uut'tr‘.‘l “ t 

CnrsT^s “''J Klgbl. of‘‘a 

Supernatural! jievclutions of the Will oT1'*’“'' 

Ure~,eS."'=’ Sorbuf also 

l;ea*on. For they are the SenU w heh he tit Z" 
h-'iiKls to iieffotiiite till tko “Atli put into our 

and therefore not to he folded tnfin^tl"' v 't" Savioitr; 

I'aith, hut etni.loyed in ti e ,fare ase T tV' •'‘" l“-l>'i^itc 

r^oiifTir^ri 1’ 4l^ 1 I I Ol •JuStlCC 1*0*100 T.rir) 

K'eaJou;' that is io v v Xeh“ t‘'‘'''®“ '" 

•hunott/trated. or'^rnj'u.:;]^ v c^oreLt ’not'l.i:!', 

ijut wJieri it Hc*emet[i so, the fault is citlior it ^ ' 

lalioti, or crroiicfiiis Katioeination. ^ iHi^^kilfuIl Interpre- 

Jhcrc'fore, \t'hoii unv lliiijft therein ■; ■ * i i e 

cxaiuiuatioii, wee are hideJen'to finti, - # too hard for our 

W^.ids; and uot to labour ^ *1- 

Pogifk, fd fcuelf riiv.steries as are not^comnif.t truth by 

any rule of iiaturall scieiiee. For it is with^^^K ^ i‘of /all under 

icli.^ion, as u ill. u lfolsonre piUs for tl e 1 hdt 

Jiave the vertue to cure; bit chcued are fo «^vallowed whole, 

tigain without efTect. ’ ^ «i> 

mission of the jVi\ei]iitUfil[ facultv^l-o^tliToIIinif^^^^^ "f'^ 
but of th*i \\^;m t f I ’ nf an V ol her man • 

uh oi tne U iJl to Obedience, where obetlif*nr«#» i- 

Wamory, Understanding. Keason. and Oi,inion are not h, iZ po'^'- 
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to change; but alwaies, and necessarilj' such, as the things we see, 
hear, and consider suggest unto us; and therefore are not effects 
of our Will, but our Will of them. We then Captivate our Under* 
standing and Reason, when we forbear contradiction; when wo so 
speak, as (by lawfidl Authority) we are commanrled; and when we 
live accordingly; which in sum, is Trust, and Faith reposed in him 
that speaketh, though the mind be incaj^able of any Notion at all 
from the words spoken. 

When God speaketh to man, it must be either immediately; or 
by mediation of another man, to whom he had formerly spoken by 
himself immediately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, 
may be understood by those well enough, to whom he hath so 
spoken; but how the same should be understood by another, is 
hard, if not impossible to know. For if a man pretend to me, that 
God hath spoken to him supernaturallv, an<l imme<liately, and I 
make doubt of it, I cannot easily perceive what argument he can 
produce, to oblige me to belecve it. It is true, tluat if he be my 
Soveraign, he may ol)lige me to obedience, so, as not by act or wortl 
to declare I belecve him not; but not to think anj’^ otherwise then 
my reason pcrswadcs me. But if one that hath not such authority 
over me, shall pretend the same, there is nothing that exacteth 
eillicr beleefe, or obedience. 

For to say tiiat God hath spoken to him in the Holy Scripture, is 
not to say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation 
of the Prophets, or of the Apostles, or of the Church, tn such manner 
as he speaks to all other Christian men. To say he hath spoken to 
him in a Dream, is no more then to say he dreamed that God spake 
to him; which is not of force to win Ijeleef from any man, th.at knows 
dreams are for the most part naturall, and may proceed from former 
thoughts; and such dreams as that, from sclfc conceit, and foolish 
arrogance, and false opinion of a mans own godlincsse, or other 
vertuc, by wliieb he thinks he hath merited the favour of extra¬ 
ordinary Revelation. To sav he hath seen a \’isioii, or heard a 
Voice, is to say, that he hath dreamed between sleejung and waking: 
for in such manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream 
for a vision, as not having well observed his own slumbering. To 
say he speaks by su[>ernaturall Inspiration, is to say he fimls an 
ardent desire to speak, or some strong opinion of himself, for wliich 
bee can iillcdge no naturall ami sullieient reason. So that though 
Go<l .Almighty can S[>cak to a man, by Dreams. Visions, A’oicc, and 
In.spiration; vet ho obliges no man to heleeve he hath so done to 
him that ]ue{ciKls it; who (being a man) may erre, and (which is 
more) may lie. 

How then can he, to whom (Jod hath never revealed his \\ il 
immediatelv (saving by the way <if natural rca.son) know wlien he 
is to obey, or not to obey his \Vord, tleliveixal by him, that sayes 
he is a Projihet? Of 400 ITophets, of whom the K. of Israel asked 
coun.st i, concerning the warre he made against Hamath Gilead^ only 
Micaiah was a true ouc. The Prophet that w'as sent to prophecy 
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against the Altar set up by Jeroboam^ though a true Prophet and 
that by two miracles done in his presence appears to be a J^ropbet 
sent from God, was yet deceived bv another old Prophet tliat 
perswadetl him as from the mouth of CJod. to eat and drink with 
mm. If one I^opliet rJeceive another, what oertaiiUv is there of 
knowing tlie wilt of God. by other wav than tliat Reason'" To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scrij>ture, that there be two marks 
l)y winch together, not asunder, a true Prophet is \o be known 
Une 13 the doing of miracles; the otlicr is the not teaching any other 
Kehgion that that which is already established. Asunder (I sav) 
neither of these is suflicient. 1/a Prophet rise Ju ora 

IJrmmcr of dreams, and shall prelend the doing of a vtiracle, ami the 
mxrade onne to passe; if he say. Let ns foil nv strange Gods, mhirh 
tf^ju fuist Jiot knejum, thou shall not hearken to hirn, Put that 

Prophet and Dreamer of dreams shall be. put to dealh, because hr hath 
s^^ken to you to Rerohfrom the Lord your God. In which words two 
things are to be observed; First, tliat God wil not have miracles 
alone serve for arguments, to approve the Prophets callin«'; but 
(as it is in the third verse) for an experiment of the eonstanev^of our 
adherence to himself. For the works of the Eggj^ian S.'^reerers' 

Secon JIv as those oi Moses, yet were great miracles, 

secondly, that how great soever tJie miracle be, yet if it tend to stir 

up revolt against the King, or him that governeth by the Kim^s 
authority, lie tliat doth such miracle, is not to he con.videred othe?- 
wise than as sent to make triall of their allegiance. Fur ihese words. 
rex^At from the Lord your God, are in this place equivalent to revolt 
frotn your K^ng bor they had made God their King hv pact at the 
foot of A omit .Simn; wlio ruled them by Moses onlv:* for lie only 
.pake with God, and from lime to time declared Gods Comniandt^ 
ments to the people In like manner after our Saviour Christ 
had made his Disciple.s acknowledge liini for tlie Messiah, (that Is 

iV’* i^”'^"****^*’ wliom the nation of the Jems .lailv 

. pcctexl for their King, but refii.sed when he came.) he omitted iku 

/u". the danger of miracles. There shall arise 
(fia th lie)/u^c Chri.^ts and fthe Prophets, and shall doe great xtonder.s 
enu Jnirurle.'i, even to the seduciufj {if if trere ptyssibh ) of the veni Elect 
liy which It appears, tliat false l>rop}iets may have the pnwer ol 
miracles-; yet are wee not to take their doctrin for God.s Word 
M. laid says further to the Galatian.^, that if him^rlf. or an -{nacii 
Jroxn henren -fnreach another Gospel to them, than he had nrrachcd. fet 
him be acrursid. 1 hat (iosjjel was. that Christ was King; .s,, t|,;vt 
all preaching against the power of the King received, in co„^,Mnjene- 
to the.se words, i.s l,y St. Ibinl accurs.-d. F.,r his spce<-h is addresse.1 

to those, who by his preaching had alreailv received Jesus for the 
tftrisl, that is to say, for Kiii^of the 

And as .Miracles, wifliout preacliing tliat Doctrine wliich God 
hath e.stabli.shed; so pn-aching the true Doctrine, witliout the doin<' 
of Miraele.s, i.s an iinsunicient argument of ininicdiafe Hevelatiotr 
i^or if a man lliat tcacheth not false Doetiine, should pretend to 
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bee a Prophet without shewing any Miracle, he is never the more 
to bee regarded for liis pretence, as is evident by Deul. 18. v. 21, 22. 
If thou say in thy hearty How shall we know that the Word (of the 
l^rophet) is not that which the Lord hath spoken. When the Prophet 
shall have six>ken in the name of the Lord^ that which shall not come to 
jtasse^ that's the word which the Lord hath not sj>oken^ hut the Prophet 
has s;x>/,*e« it out of the pride of his own heart, fear him not. But a 
man may liere again ask, When the Prophet hath foretold a thing, 
liow shal we kno'iv whether it will come to passe or not ? For he may 
loretel it as a thing to arrive after a certain long time, longer then 
the time of mans life; or indefinitely^, that it will come to passe one 
time or other: in which case this mark of a Prophet is unuscfull; 
and therefore the miracles that oblige us to belceve a l^rophet, ought 
to be confirmed bv an immediate, or a not long deferr’d event. 
So tliat it is manifest, that the teaching of the Religion which God 
hath established, and the shewing of a present Miracle, joined 
together, were the only marks whereby the Scripture would have a 
Iruc Prophet, that is to say, immediate Revelation to be acknow¬ 
ledged; neither of them being singly sufficient to oblige any other 
man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therefore ISIiracIcs now cease, wc have no sign left, whereby 
to acknowledge the pretendwl Revelations, or Inspirations of any 
jirivate man; nor obligation to give car to any Doctrine, farther 
than it is conformable to the Holy Scriptures, which since the time 
of our Saviour, supply the place, and sufficiently recom|)ensc the 
of all oilier Ihophecy; and from which, by wise and learnetl 
interpretation, and carefull ratiocination, all rules and precepts 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty both to God and man, with¬ 
out Knthusiasme, or siipernaturall Inspiration, may easily be 
deduced. And this ,Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the 
J*iinci{jles of my Discourse, concerning the Rights of those that are 
the LSnprcam Governors on earth, of Christian Common-wealths; 
and of the <luty of Cliristian Subjects towards I heir Soveraigns. 
.\iul to tliat end, 1 shall speak in the next Chajitcr, of the Books, 
Writers, Scope aiul Authority of the Bible. 


CHAP, xxxni 

Of the 2inmhcr, Antitjnitij, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters of the 

Looks of Holy ScKieruiiE 

Bv tlic Books of Holy Scrittuue, are understood those, which 
ought to be the Canon, that is to say, the Rules of Christian life. 
And because all Rules of life, which men are in conscience bound to 
observe, arc Laws; tlie question of the Scripture, is the question 
of what is Law throughout all Christciidome, both Naturall, and 
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Civill. For though it be not deterniinod in Scripture, w!iat T^a^vs 
e\ cr^ Cliristian King shall constituto in his o^vn Ooininiotis; yet 
it is determined what laws ho sliall not constituto. Seeitif' thoroforo 
I have already proved, that Soveraiirns in tlieir own Dondnions are 
the sole IvCgislatx^rs; tho.se Hooks only are Canonioall. that is. Law, 
in every nation, which are establishetl for stirh by tlio 8overai-m 
Authority. It is true, that Ood is the Soverai"n of all Soveraif'^ns- 
and therefore, when he speaks to any Subject, he^oindit to be obeyed’ 
whatsoever any cart lily Potentate command to ttie contrarv. ‘Puf 
the rpicstion is not of obedience to God, but of and H'/int (iod 

hatli said; which to iSubjects that have no supernaturall rcvelaii.ui, 
cannot be known, but by that naturall reason, which unified {henu 
for the obtaining of Peace and Justice, to obey thc^authority of 
their several] Common-wealths; that is to sav, of tlicir hiwfull 
Soveraigns. According to this obligation, I can acknowleduo no 
other Hooks of the OKI Testament, to he Holy Script uri'. but^liose 
^wuoh have been commandwl to be ackriowledj^etl for sucli bv tlie 
A,.tl.or..y of the Church of K,rjla,„l. WJ.at "liooks ti.e.'e u 
Bullicicntly known, without a CalaloKuo of them licre: ami they are 
the s.iine that are arknowledyed l,y St. Jerome, who liolcicth lh<rre,^t 
namely, the 1 i.Vf/ome o/ Solomon, Kcclcfiia.xficus, Judith, Tohins 
the first and the second of Maccabees, (though he had seen the first 
in n^jrew) ,.ud the third and fourth of Esdras, for ApornnJa, Df 
the Canonical) Jos-r/Jfias a learnwl Jew, tliat wrote in the time of 
the Linperour Domittan, reckonetli hcenttf two, makiru' the numher 
agree witJi the HJ^rew Alphabet. St. Jenone <loes the'arne, tlunudi 

diflorerit manner. For Josef dins nuinlKU-s /dv 
Looks of Moses thirteen of Prophets, that writ the Historv of their 
own limes (winch how it agrees with the Prophets writings Contained 

Precet hereafter), and/our of Hymnc.^ and Mural! 

I reccpt.>.. l>ut St. Jerome reckons /fi-e Jkioks of Moses, eiqht oi 

1 rophls atul niHe of other Holy writ, which he calls of Ilaniojmpha 
J ic . epUuujint, wlio were 7t). learned men of the Jews, sent for^ by 
//o/emy King of hyt/pl, Uy translate the Jewish law out of tlii 
//c/.r^c into tlio Creek, have left us no other for holv’Scriiiturc* iii 

AWyloJ of 

As for the Ho<.k.s of the Now Testament, they arc e.,unllv aeknow- 
^ gfd for Canon hy all Christian Churches, aiid t>v ail Sects of 
Cliiistiaiis, tliat admit any Hooks at all for Canonical!, 

W ho were the original 1 writens of the several I P.ooks of Uulv 

ofV'ti lTil lf ."“‘'r Cl "’■■‘'h '"'■‘'1'"“ ’"‘y I leslimonV 

A other History, (uhieli is the only jiroof of matter <A fact)- nor 

can be by any argiimenf s r>f natural] Reason: fur Reason served onlv 

o convince the InitJi (not of fact, but) of consequence. The liLdo 

therefore that must guide us in tlii.s fjuc.sii(,n. niu.J lie that wliidi 

w held out unfo us from the Hooke.s themselve.s: And this li.Jn 

though Jt shew U.S not the writer of every book, vet it is not iinusefull 

to give 11 H knoweiilge of the time, wherein they were written. 
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And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argument enough that they 
ueio written by Moses, because tliey are called the five Books of 
Moses; no more than these titles, The Book of Joshua, the Book of 
Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the Books of the Kiyigs, are arguments 
sufficient to prove, that they were written by Joshua, by Xhe Judges, 
by Ruth, and by the Kings. For in titles of Books, the subject is 
marked, as often as the writer. The History of Livy, denotes the 
Writer; but the History of Scanderhey, is denominated from the 
subject. We read in the last Chapter of Deuterononiie, ver. 6. 
concerning the sepulcher of Moses, that no inan knoiceth of his 
scpuicher to this day, that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. H is therefore manifest, that those words were written 
after his inlerrciuent. P'or it were a strange interpretation, to say 
Mose ^ sjiake of Ins ovti sepulcher (though by Prophecy), tliat it 
was not found to that day, wltcrein he was yet living. But it may 
perhaps be allcdgcd, that the last Chapter only, not the wliolc 
I^cniateuch, was written by some other man, but the rest not: Let 
us therefore consider that wliich we find in the Book of Genesis, 
ehap. 12, vcr. C. And Abraham jxissed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh, and the Canaanite was then in 
the land : whicli must need.s bee the words t)f one that wrote when the 
Canaanite was not in the land; and consequently, not of Moses, 
who <]yed bcft)rc he came into it. Likcwi.se Numbers 21. ver. 14. 
tlie ^\ l iter citeth another more ancient liook. Entituled, The Booh 
of the 11 «rrc,s of the Ixyrd, wherein were registred tiie Acts of Moses, 
at the l^ed-sea, an<] at the brook Aruoyi. It is therefore suf¬ 
ficiently evident, that the five Books of Moses were written after 
liis time, though how long after it be not so manifest. 

But though Moses did not compile those Books entirely, and in 
the form we liave them; yet he wrote all that which hee is there said 
to have written: as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is 
contained, as it sceinelh, in the 11 of Deuteronom and the follow¬ 
ing Cljapters to the 27. which was also commanded to be written on 

stones, in their entry into the land of Canaan. And this did Moses 

% 

himself write, and deliver to the Priests and ladders of Israel, to be 
read every seventh year to all Israel, at tlicir assembling in the feast 
of Tabernacles. Anfl this is that Law which Cod commanded, tliat 
their Kings (wlicn they slum Id liave cstablisiied that form of Govern¬ 
ment) sliould take a copy of from the Priests and Levites; and which 
Moses commanded the Priests and ijCvites to lay in tlie side of the 
Aikc; and the same which having been lost, was long time after 
found ngain by Hilhiak, and sent to King who causing it to 

be rt'ad to the People, renewetl the Ctivenant between Gt)d and them. 

'riiat the Book of Joshua was also written long after the time of 
Joshua, may bo gathered out of many jdaces of the Book it self. 
Joshua Iviul set up twelve stones in the mitldest of Jordan, for a 
monument of their passage; of which the Writer saith thus, They 
are there unto this day : for unto this day, is a phrase that signifieth 
a time jiast, bcyoiul tlie memory of man. In like manner, upon the 
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^ying of the Lord, that he had rolled off from the people the 

Reproach of bgypt^ tlie Writer saith. The place t> called (dl.ml 

Ins (lay; wliich to have said in the time of Joshua had Ijccn ini- 

proper So also the name of the Valley of Achar, from the trouhh' 

that drAaa raised m the Camp, the Writer saith, remaineth unU, 

this d,iy; winch must needs bee therefore long after the time of 

Joshua. Arguments of this kind there be many other- as JnJ, 
8.29. i;j. Id. 14.14. 15. Gd. ny oiner, as 

The satne k manifest by like arguments of the Book of JuJnrs, 

i ft 7 

to fhp frthe o/Dan, unidl thf> day of the captivity nf the land. 

hat the Jk>oks of Samuel were also written after his own time, 
here are tlie like arguments, 1 Sam. 5,5. 7. l.'J, 15. 27, G. .V- du ->5 
where, after had adjudged ecpiall part of the spo'iles, t<. them 

that guarded the Ammunition, with them that fought, the Write.' 
saith, He made tt a Statute and an Ordinance to Israel /o thi^ thiy 

tJiat the L«>rd had slain IJzzah, 
su.stam the Ark.) callfxl the placc‘ Perez- 
the Writer .saith, it i.s called so to this day: ttie time therefori' 
of the uriting of that liook, must be long after the time of the fact - 
that IS, long after the time of David. 

Kings, and the two Bo<jks of 

17 -U r--''4l iVv 0.27. 1.1.7. ltl.(i. I7.2;i. 

I /. .14. I ,. 41. 1 ( hron. 4. 41..,. 2t;. It is urpiinont .suliicicit Kiev were 

WIIUCI, tifu;r the captivity in U,A,jUm. that the IlisK.rv of liicni is 
continued till that time For the Fact*; Porrici r^.,i i 

ancient than the Register; and much more ancient than sucli Books 
M make mention of, and quote the Kegi.ster; as tliese Books doe 
n div< r.s plaee.s referring the Reader to the Clironicles of i lie Kin-s 

^i‘'‘;Hicles of the King.s of Israel, to tl.o liooks of the 
J rophet Aawtief of the Prophet Kathan, of the Propliet Ahiiak- 

the iCl'hct'j’ii'^ ’ W'X'ksof tl.e i-ro|,l,ct SW,r,„/,. au.i „f 

Tlie Book.s of Dsdras and AVAemiVdi were written certainly after 
their I'eturn from cajitivity; becau.se their return, the re-edii'ication 
o the w;dls and houses of Jerusalem, the renovation of the Covenant 
and ordination of their policy arc tlicrein containeil. 

Ihe Jli,^tory of (^leen Esther is of the time of the C.’aptivitv; and 
therefore the U riter must have been of the .same time, or aftm- it 
Ihc Book of ./o/y hath no mark in jt of the time wherein it was 
written: and though it appear sufliciently {Ezekiel 14. 14. and Jame.s 
o. U.) that lie was tio famed fier.son; yet tlie Book it self .sremoth not 
Pi be a Hi.story, but a i reati.se coneerning a question in ancient time 
much <l.sputed, why wicked men have often frrospered in this maid 
and good men have been alflictcd; and it i.s the more probable because 
from tlie beginning, to the third verse of the third ciiai.lJr where 
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the comi)laint of Job beginneth, the Hebrew is (as St. Jerome testifies) 
in prose; and from thence to the sixt verse of the last chapter in 
Hexameter \"erses; and the rest of that chapter again in prose. So 
tliat the dispute is all in verse; and the prose is added, but as a 
Preface in the beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. But Verse 
is no usuall stile of such, as citlier are themselves in great pain, as 
./ob; or of such as come to comfort them, as lus friends; but in 
l*hiloso[)liy, especially morall Philosophy, In ancient time frequent. 

The Psabnes were written the most part by David, for the use of 
tlie Quire. To these arc added some Songs of Moses^ and other holy 
men; and some of them after the return from the Captivity, as the 
KIT. and the 12(>, whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was com- 
]>ilcd, and put into the form it now hath, after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. 

The Proverbs, being a Collection of wise and godly Sayings, partly 
of Solomon, partly of Agur the son of Jakeh, and partly of the Mother 
of King Lemuel, cannot probably be thought to have been collected 
by Solomon, ratlier then by Agur, or the Mother of Lemuel ; and that, 
though the sentences be theirs, yet the collection or comjtiling them 
into this one Boole, wiis the work of some other godly man, that lived 
after them all. 

The Books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was 
not Solomoyis, except it be the Titles, or Inscriptions. For The 
Words of (he Preacher, the Son of David, Kuig in Jerusalem; and, 
The Song of Songs, which is Solomon's, seem to have been made for 
<listinctions sake, then, when the Books of Scrij)ture were gathered 
into one body of the Law; to the end, that not the Doctrine only, 
but the Authors also might be extant. 

Of the Pro|>hcts, the most ancient, are Sophontah, Jonas, Amos, 
Jlosca, Isaiah and Michaiah, who lived in the time of Amaziah, 
and Azariah, otherwise Ozias, Kings of Judah. But the Book of 
Jonas is not properly a Register of his Prophecy, (for that is con¬ 
tained ii\ these few words. Fourty dayesand Ninivy shall he destroyed,) 
but a History or Narration of his frowardnesse and disputing Clods 
coinmandenients; so that there is small probability he should be the 
Author, seeing he is the subject of it. But the Book of Amos is his 
Prophecy. 

Jeremiah, Ahdius, Nalunn, and llabokkuk propliccycxl in the time 
of Josiah. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Aggeus, and Zackarias, in the Captivity, 

When Joel and Malachi piophecyed, is not evident by tlieir Writ¬ 
ings. But considering tlic Inscriptions, or I’illcs of tlicir Books, 
it is manifc.st enough, that the whole 8crij)ture of the Old Testament, 
was .set fi>rtli in tlie form we have it, after tlic return of the Jews 
from their Captivity in Babylon, and before the time of Plolemcrus 
Philadclphus, that caused it to bee translated into Greek by seventy 
men, winch were sent him out of Judea for that purpose. And if 
tlie Books of Ai)Ocrypha (wliicli are recommended to us by the 
Cliurch, though not for Canonicall, yet for profitable Books for our 
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instruction) may in this point bo credited, tlie Scriptaro was set 

have it in, by Esdrti<s-, as may aj)pear by tliai- 
which he luinself saith. in the second book, chapt 'l4 ver«e •>l* 

&c. whore speaking to God, he saith thus, Thy taw t> burnt ■ ihrrefore. 

mj man kiwivf^fk Uie things which thou hast fTmc, nr the urwks that are, 

to hcrfin. But \f I have, found Grace he fare thee, send down the, hotu 

iopxTxt xnUi ?ne, and I shall ivrile all that hath been done in the ux,rld 

since the beginning, which were uritten in thi/ Law. that men may /ind 

thy path, and tluit they which will live in the later days, may live. 

And verse 4.-). And tt came to jntsse when the forty dayes'were fid lilled, 

that the Highest spake, saying. The first that thou hast written, publish 

, /f imrthy and unworthy may read it ; but keep the seventy 

last, hat thou rmiyst deliver them oriely to such as he wis<^ a mono the 

ni' concerniu- the time of the writiriL^ of the 

Bookes of the Old Testament. 

after Testament Iive<l all in lessc then an a^e 

been his Disciples, except St. Paul, and St. Luke; and ronscrpicntlv 
what.soever was written by them, is as ancient as the time of the 
Apostles. But the time wherein the Hooks of the \ow TesUinent 
were received, and acknowledged by the Church to be of tlieii 
writing, IS not altogether so ancient. For. as the Bookes of the Old 

F^sdrn^^Z^l ns. from no higher time then that of 

Fsdras, who by tlie direction of Gods Sj.irit retrived tliem, when they 

manv nVr f 'Tf the N ew Testament, of which the copies were nut 

bee doHvfd ft"" easily be all m any one j.rivate mans hand, cannot 

ttw r^r K ^ t wherein the Governours of 

Cinirch collected, approved, and recommended them to us as the 

Z 'of Apostlas and Di.sciples; under whose names they 

go. Oie first enumeration of all the Bookes, both of the Old and 
.New ^t*.7mnent. i.s in the Canons of the Apostles, supiio.seti to be 
collected by C lemenl the first (after St. Peter) Bishop o/ lome But 
beeausc that is but supiiosed, and by many questioned, the Couneel! 
of Laodwea ts the first we know, that recomrnerid«l the liible to tie* 
then Chn-stian Churehes. for the Writings of the Proohets and 
Apostles: and this Councell was held in the 'MA. yeer after Clirlst 
At whicli time, though ambition had so far i^rcvailetl on the great 
Doctors of the Church, as no more to esteem Fmperour.s, timmdi 
hn.stian, foi the .Slieplierds of the peojde, but for Sheer); ami 
Kinperours not Cliristian for Wolves; and emleavoured to pa.^e 
h ir Doctrine. n<>t for Omnsell, and Information, jus Preachers- 
but for Laws as absolute Governours; and tiimight such frauds as 
tended to make the peojile the more obedient to Christian Doctrine 
U) be juoiis; yet I am persuaded they did not therefore falsifie the 
Scriptures, though the cojaes of the Books of the Xcw Testa¬ 
ment, were in tlie hands only of the Ecelesiasticks; because if they 
had had an intention so to doe, they would surelv imve made thorn 

power over Christian Princes and 
C’lvill Soveraignty. than they are. I sec not therefore any reason 
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to doubt, but that the Old, and New Testament, as we have them 
now, arc the true Registers of those things, which were done and 
said by the Prophets, and Apostles. And so perhaps are some 
of those Books wliich are called Apocrypha, if left out of the Canon, 
not for inconforinity of Doctrine with the rest, but only because 
they are not found in the Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia 
bj' Alexancler the Great, there were few learned Jews, that were not 
perfect in the Greek tongue. For the seventy Interpreters that 
converted the Bible into Greek, were all of them Hebrews; and 
we have extant the works of Philo and Josephus both Jews, written 
by them eloquently in Greek. But it is not the M^riter, but the 
authority of the Church, that maketli a Book Canonicall. And 
although these Books were written b\’ divers men, yet it is manifest 
the Writers were all indued with one and the same Spirit, in that they 
conspire to one and the same end, which is the setting forth of the 
Rights of tlie Kingdome of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
h’or the Book of Genesis, deriveth the Genealogy of Gods people, 
from the creation of the World, to the going into Egypt: the other 
four Books of Moses, contain tlie Election of God for their King, 
and the Laws wJiich hce prescribed for their Government: The 
Books of Joshua, Judges, Huth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul, 
de.scribe the acts of Gods people, till the time they cast off Gods 
yoke, and called for a King, after the manner of their neighbour 
nations: The rest of the History of the Old Te.stament, derives the 
succession of the line of David, to the Captivity, out of which line 
was to spring the restorer of the Kingdome of God, even our blessed 
Saviour God the Son, whose coming was foretold in the Bookes of 
the Prophets, after wdioin the Evangelists writt his life, and actions, 
and his claim to the King<iome, w'hilst he lived on earth: and lastly, 
the Acts, and Epistles of the Apostles, declare the coming of God, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Authority he left with them, and their 
successors, for the direction of the Jews, and for the invitation of 
the Gentiles. In suinme, the Histories and the Prophecies of the 
(dd Testament, and the Gospels and Efustles of the New Testament, 
have had one and the same scope, to convert men to the obedience 
of God; 1. in Moses, and the I’riests; 2. in the man Christ; and 
3. in the A'^Kistles and the successors to Apostolicall pow'er. For 
these three at several times did represent the person of God: Moses, 
and his successors the High Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old 
Testament: Christ himself, in the time he lived on earth: and the 
Apostles, and their successors, from the day of Pentecost (when 
the Holy Ghost descended on them) to this day. 

It is a question much disputed between the divers sects of Cliristian 
Religion, From whence the Scriptures derive their Authority; which 
question is also propounded sometimes in other terms, as, Hoio wee 
htow them to be the ll'ord of God, or, Why we beleeve them to be sot 
.And the difficulty of resolving it, ariseth chieffy from the improper- 
ncsse of tlie words wherein the question it self is couched. For it 
is bclccved on all hands, that the first and originall Author of them is 
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God; and oonsoqncntly the question disr>ut«l. is not tliat. AKain 
It IS manifest, that none can know they are Gods Word (tlioneh ill 
rue Omstians beleeve it.) hut those* to whom God liim.e { a 
revealed it siipornaturally; and therefore the question is not ri-hllv 
mo\ed. of our knowledge of it. Lastly, when the question is^’oro^ 
pounded of our Hdeefe; because some are moved to heleeve for one 
and others for other reasons, there can he rendred no one f^encr di 

As far as tliey difler not from dm Laws of Xalurc tliore is no 
doubt but tlK-y are tbc Law of God, and carry tlieir And.oritv with 
t .e,n. legible to all men that l.ave the use of nnturall tL' Z I ,t 
dlls IS no other .Authority, then that of all other \loriil Doctrine 

writ'ten’’Uw -'attire of 

-tullicietitly published thctmL^omm^anei-cIrse 

he knew not they were Iuh. ahisc mmscir, bv saying, 

t> whom God hath not sujiernaturally rcveileil 

that they are his, nor that those that published lliem, were sent hv 

CV^inmands havSllr^adlThe^on^^^ 

the Legislative Attd.ority of tfm C<unmon."'Sth.1hrt'’give\\^^^ 

, nntr pruate, or puhhqne: d firivatc, it ohlitics oiiolv bin. 

F:.r"f‘';ver;:'t.^mrr.dd lir!, b'c'd 

Jhouid"it^;:do’ ‘'dn“'sr;''‘“' 

pri-le. and igt^t’ini^. “ke' ^he" o.n."'D'r"‘"'l'’ 

J'am ics, atitl .Mathic.sse, for testimonies !,f ("kIs S,',i i7"'ir 
amhiiitm, pretend to such Divine testimni.iV.- e i i ^ 

to their own consciences.) it 'vere hn^ 

should he acknowledged. If tuihliuue it is it* *"e Law 

(.■<,7nm„ii.u.mllh. or of the Cliiirri, Hut the Churcir ifii'l 

ts the .same tlihtg wiih a .Omim.m.ielihh'^f ('V.,Ltiim,‘:''7!;u^^^^^ 

their Sovetaig, ■ a, a r/i Jrc* |7 ' ' "u" 

. uo , anu a e /fifrc/i, heeanse it i*ou‘<i'^tet }i in f 

men, united m one ( ’liristian ,Soverai<tn Uiit if t he i'[ • i i 7 

<me pensoi. „.e.. it had, „o Hu.hoiU^at'^l' It^in.^lciduw 

< r r i. “t’o t"' “I'r'- ■" <•"l>■■‘l'le of havimr a.iv powe.-' 

tLsr r. ““<='• •■'-‘y '''■"• Hea.son, nor \-,uce- fur ali 

lhe.se tpiah le.s are per.souail. .Now if the wliole ,..imh..r of Christians 

w tr It" c,,„rc,rd.':/t’ h,7'r: ■‘a,;,;:::'/rrei 

them, and therefore the Scriptures are not made Law.^ by the 
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Univcrsall Cliiircli: or if it bee one Common-wealth, then all 
Christian Monarchs, and States are private persons, and subject to 
bee judged, deposed, and punished by an Univcrsall Soveraigne of 
all Christendomc. So that the question of the Authority of the 
Scriptures, is reduced to this, Whether Christian Kings^ and the 
Soveraigne Assemblies in Christian Common-rucalths^ he absolute in 
iheir own Territories, immediately under God ; or subject to one I tear 
of Christ, eonstitiited orer the Univcrsall Church ; to bee judged, 
coJidcrnned, dejx)sed, and put to death, as hee shall think expedient, or 
necessary for the common good. 

Which question cannot bee resolved, without a more particular 
consideration of the Kingdome of God; from wlicnce also, wee are 
to judge of the Authority of Interpret mg the Scripture. For, 
whosoever hath a lawfull power over any Writing, to make it Law, 
liath the power also to approve, or disapprove the interpretation 
of the same. 


CHAP. XXXIV 

Of the Signification o/S pirit, Angel, awd Inspiration in the Books 

of Holy /Script a re 

Seeing the foundation of all true Putiocination, is the constant 
Signilication of words; which in the Doctrine following, dependeth 
not (as in naturall science) on the \\ ill of the riter, nor (as in 
comiiion conversation) on vidgar use, but on the sense they cany 
in the Scripture; It is necessary, before 1 proceed any further, to 
determine, out .of tiro Bible, the meaning of such words, as by tlieir 
ambiguity, may render what 1 am to inferre upon tlicm, obscuTC, 
or di^)utablc. I will begin with the words Boi>y, and Spirit, which 
in the language of the Scliools arc termed, Substances, CorjK>rtaU, 
)ind 1 near }K>r call. 

The Word Body, in the most gciicrall acceptation, significth that 
which fdk'tli, or occu)>yctIi some certain room, or imagined place; 
and depciidcth not on the imagination, but is a reall part of that we 
call the Universe. For the UnuTrse, being the Aggregate of all 
Bodies, there is no reall part tliereof that is not also Body, nor any 
thing pio{)Ciiv a Body, tliat is not also part of (that Aggregate of all 
Bodies) the Universe! Tlie same also, because Bodies me subject to 
change, that is to say, to variety of apparence to the sense of living 
creatures, is called Substance, that is to say. Subject, to \arious 
uceitlciils; as sometimes to be itloved, sometimes to stand Ktill; 
and to seem to our senses sometimes Hot, sometimes Cold, some¬ 
times of one Colour, Smel, Tast, or Hound, somtimes of another. 
And this diver.sitv of Heeming. (produced by the diversity of the 
operation of bodies, on the organs of our sense) we attribute to 
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that operate, & call them Acci^hjds of tho.o 
«nrJ A?' / ‘According to this acceptation of the uorrl, Suh.^fnfirr 
nd Body, signifie the same thing; and therefore Suh.^ioncp inror. 

are words, which wlicn they are joined fouetlicr. denrov one 
another, as if a man should say, an hicorporcoH Body ^ 

Bodv \‘l r V<^oplv, not all the rnivcrse is calle.l 

I • I their force, or hy the sense t)f iheir Kv-es to 

iimJer them from a fartlier prospect. TJiereforc in the coinriion 
of men, Aire, and aeriall substances, use not to he tshcn 

ca ed M 01 Brcaih, or (hccause the same are called in the I atine 
f/lhe* 1 ‘Kd^'‘T'’ that aeriall substance whh-h' 

and 4'-"i."., r,v„« 

«iith br"irisTn/X"aV‘‘N:o^^ 

U l^-r. they .seen, bee; and in the hiain it "it: n ,hin.^ln hin, ’ ’ 
I.rocoe,JinK cti.rr from the action of the ohicctl < , fmn ,1^ • ’ 
ordcily ay.tation of the Organs of onr 8cn.se. A’,,,! tlltt irA 

swadc,l n : . 1 ‘■■‘".‘•‘•''“i anti may tl.ercforo casilv ho per. 

cail tllem'/foli;^. m;,Tudnr\KmaX''’r''' 

iiii iijiriK intern nitide of mre cornmc‘fht- .> 

and mT-dl'lhom s'"-/™! «'r,a,r,.alh 

-Milt/hdJrXtif it.t'i;i ‘x'i't'- 

;:;p- r;- 

disi/fjsitioji to unrleannesse, an unclcari <tn.V,/. f .. . t oi 

fro,c.rd .pirU; for sullenn^t, o W ^ And “ 

godtine,,,. and Cod., strike, the .S'mV ( o? O,)/ '"* .'^''^bon t„ 

eminent ability, or e.xtraordinary ^iitm or 

as wlicn great tri<s(lfane i*s cal]i*<l the f ' i ho nurui, 

are .said to be c,f «X' a !s>,nf "f ‘md mad nan 

Other significathm of Spirit I tind no wJicre n,. i .i 

of lhe.se can satislie the sense of that ivord in ' t ' " *i 

fallcti, not „n,ler l.ntnane Ut.dersUmi g 

c™.s.s.e,h not in o.,r Opinion, bnt in ,Xr Soli X^hln‘'b i 
pUce.s where God i.s said to he a Snirit- nr wl.r^r. \ t\ t< • ' 

hern'M himselfo. For the nature of th^d is hicon^pre^ 

onW*//^/ / understand nothing of what /ic is b,,t 

onXythal he isx and therefore the Aftrihute.s we tdve him aro 

to t^U one another, Ae f., nor to signihe our ol^onZ his 
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Nature, but our desire to honour him with such names as we conceive 

most honorable amongst our selves. 

Gen. 1.2. The Spirit of God moved upon the. face of the Waters. 
Here if bv the Spirit of God be meant God himself, then^ is Ji’Iotion 
attributed to God, and consequently Place, which are intelligible 
only of Bodies, and not of substances incorporeall; and so the place 
is above our understanding, that can conceive nothing moved that 
changes not place, or that has not dimension; and whatsoever has 
dimension, is Body. But the meaning of those w-ords is best under¬ 
stood by the like place, Gen. 8. 1. Where when the earth was covered 
with ^Vaters, as in the beginning, God intending to abate them, and 
again to discover the dry land, useth the like words, / will bring my 
Spirit vjx>n the Earth, and the waters shall he diminished: in which 
i)lace by Spirit is understood a Wind, (that is an Aire or Spirit 
which might be called (as in the former place) the Spirit 

o/* God, because it was Gods work. o • v 

Gen. 41. Pharaoh calleth the irt-sdowe of Joseph, the ^SpiriJ 

of God. For Jo.seph having advised him to look out a wise and 
cii^crcot man, atul to set him over the land of he saith 

Can we find such a man as this is, in whom is the Spirit of God ? And 
]*>xod. 2S. 3. Thou shalt speak (saith God) to all that arc wise hearted, 
ichom 1 have filled with the Spirit of Wisdome, to make Aaron Garrnents, 
to consecrate him. Where extraordinary Understanding, though btit 
in making Garments, as being the Gift of God, is called ^ 

God. 'J’lie same is found again, Exod. .31. 3, 4, 5, 6. and Jo. 31. 
And Isaiah 11. 2. 3. where'the Prophet speaking of the Messiah, 
saith, 77ie Spirit of the Lord shall abide upon him, the Spirit oj 
tcisdomc and understanding, the Spirit of counsell, and fortitude , and 
the Spirit of the fear of the Lord. Where manifestly is meant not 
so many Ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would give 


"Tn the Book of Judges, an extraordinary Zeal, and Courage in the 
defence of Gods people is called the Spirit of God; as when it cxcitetl 
Othoniel, Gideon. Jephtha, and Samson to deliver theni from 
servitude, Judg. 3. 10. (i. 34. 11.29. 1,3.25. 14. 0, 19. And of Saul, 
upon the newes of the insolence of the Ammonites towards the men 
of dabesh Gilead, it is said (1 Sam. 11. 6.) that The Spirit of God^ 
came tz/xui Saul, and his Anger (or, as it is in the l^vtine, fustury) 
uas kindled greally. Where it is not ])robable was meant a Ghost, 
but an cxlraordiiiarv Zml to punish tlie cruelty of the Ammonites. 
In like manner by the Spirit of God, that came upon Saul, 
was amongst the Prophets that j)raised God in Songs, and 
(1 iSVfm. 19 " 2tt.) is to he understood, not a Ghost, but an unexpected 
and sudden zeal to join with them in their devotion. 

Tlie false Prophet Zedekiah, saith to Micaiah (1 Kings 1.4.J 
Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to 
Which cannot be understood of a Ghost; for Micaiah declared 
before the Kings of Israel and Judah, tlie event of the battle, as from 
a r»5ioM, and not as from a Spirit, speaking in him. 
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fhL" in the Books ,.f tho Pro ,,!,on 

snooi-,*ir“® ’ “‘‘"'f/P*'"’. ‘he of fJoiI, tllAt is to say’ |,v •[ 

spec all grace of Prcliction; yet their knowledge of the fntiwe .i, 

"vsioa. wilhin them, hut by some supernatiirull /Mvj',,, 

0'c«. 2. It IS said. God made man of the. du.d of the Farih 

i'"'"r '^- ’‘"■-‘'’'f (spiraciiluin viLa-l the hreathoj li/f und man 
uae tmtde a Uvtn^ -nowe the breath of life ins„i,V,i t v ' 

sigml.c-s no more, but that (iod gave him life- \ d A,/, -t . 
ee hmj as the. Spirit of God is in m,7 tmslrils-. iL m mm e he^ to-^ 

“etdvmkmt'io /* " ") '• P^'f/eiT/le l-lw; 

L equivalent to, ihe u'hrels were alive. And IF-'ph •> '’n \ ti v • ■) 

Cnired inUi and set me on mu fert that is V ^ ^ •) .Sjnnl 
streivjth' not that fLMxr rn vatef tHat IS, I rerav<rc:d m>f minll 

and possessed his body ^ substance enlre,l into; 

PIders: whereupon two'^o/u.e seventy ar^'s ,id’t"'”’" V" 

ffrTi'd\heLT''XcrTosr,i;!,t\^^^^^ 

*Spirif or 4 ^subordinate to his own ‘Liy a 

promises, land, tup'revenl'^l'i-; rtair^n, r. 

rt/C7,r.st /,e me.anb.g{h;^^ 

hut n sn,m,s.non u, his Doctrine. As al.,„ (T./, 4 o ’ 

you shall kneno the. Spirit of God ■ ICyero dr.irit //, , ' e 

Je.ns Christ is come in the lie,h is on',l \ that confe.s.seth that 

.Spirit of iinf,lined (.hrLsIianitv ’or mb,',,,'-’- "''V'h ‘-i meant the 

of Christian faith, that ./esu.sIs tho'chriM'^^d.V '""‘1' 
preteri fd ^ GliosL. ’ wiit ]i cannot l>e mter- 

l.iJceu'Lse the.Ho \v(jnJ.s (Luke 4 I i >f»y/ / r ,, a- r 

WtosMthat is as it is esp.',.,, .3/‘, ' 4 .',:',md'dr; {‘Wt 

luixy bo uiiderstorxl. f,>r Z^al to doe the uorh fnr 

wa.s sent by God the Father: f)ut Uy intornrot it of ♦ "f ‘ 

that (iofl Jiirnselfe ffor so mir v:..,,: * 

I . , - oiiii.-vi lic tior so our ^avuoiir was.) was tillcfl vvin* c’ 'i 

uhieh i.s very unproper, and unsignificant. How wc c uuf't t 

late eSjnrits, fiy the ^vord O/tosts vvhicli sif/nifirti *i • trans- 

in heaven, nor eanl,. hut the Im.a.dnary inh-d it u,tr f"P"'!*’*' 

I examine not: hot thi.s I say. the'A^Abv ; 1 w“'!- 

no such thing: hut <-ither proi.erly ,a real! substanee • ^tgnifieth 
cujiy. some extraordinary ability or al/eclmn of tlie .il'iAd^’or of’tho 
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The Disciples of Christ, seeing him walking upon the sea, {Mat 
14. 2G. ondMarke C. 49.) supposed him to bea.Spi>tV, meaning thereby 
an Acriall Uodt/, and not a Phantasme: for it is said, they all saw 
liim; which cannot be understood of the delusions of the brain, 
(which are not common to many at once, as visible Bodies are; 
but singular, because of the differences of Fancies), but of Bodies 
only, in like manner, where he was taken for a Spirit^ by the same 
Apostles (Z-i/A'c 24. 3, 7.): So also (Ac/s 12. 15.) when St. / cfer 
was delivered out of Prison, it would not be belceved; but wdien the 
]Maid said he was at the dore, they said it was his .4n<7c/; by which 
iwust be meant a corporeall substance, nr we must say, the Disciples 
themselves tlid follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, 
that some such ajiparitions were not Imaginary, but Beall; and such 
as needed not the fancy of man for their Existence: These the Jews 
called Spirils^ and Angels, Good or Bad; as the Greeks called the 
same bv' tlie name of Deemons. And some such apparitions may bo 
roall, and sultstantiall; that is to saj', subtile Bodies, which God can 
form b^’ the same j)owcr, by which he formed all things, and make 
use of, as of Ministers, and Messengers (that is to say, Angels) to 
declare his will, and execute the same when he jffeasctli, in extra¬ 
ordinary and supernaturall manner. But when hee hath so formed 
tlioni tlicv nre SulisluiiccSp cnducil witli dimensions, and take up 
rooine, atul can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to 
Bodies; and therefore aro not Ghosts tncorporeall, that is to say, 
tihosts that are in 7 to place; that is to say, that are 7 w where; that 
is to sav. that seeming to be somewhat, arc nothimj. But if 
Corporeal! be taken in the most vulgar manner, for such Substances 
JUS arc perceptible by our externall Sonse.s; then is Substance 
Incorporcall. a thing not Imaginary, but Bcjill; namely, a thin 
Substance, Invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that arc 


in grosser Bodies. 

By the name of Angel, is signified generally, a Jic55cn{/er; 
and most often, a Messenger of Ood: And by a Messenger of 
(k)d, is siynificd, any thing that makes known his extraordinary 
1‘rescnce; " tluit is to say, the extraordinary manifestation of his 
power, cspeeially V)y a Dream, or Vision. 

Goiuerniiig the crealion of Arjgels, there is nothing tlehvcrcd m 
the Scriptures. That they are Spirits, is often repeated: but by 
tlie name of Siniit, is signilied botli in Scripture, and vulgarly, both 
amoiu'st Jews, and Gentiles, sometimes thin Bodies; as the Aire, 
the \Und, the Spirits Vitall. and Animall, of living creatures; and 
sometimes the Images that rise in the fancy in Dreams, and Visions; 
whicli are not reall Substances, nor last any longer then the Dream, 
or Vi.sion tliev appear in; which Apparitions, though no reall 
Substances, but Accidents of the brain; yet when God raiseth them 
Kupernatuially. to signifie his Will, they are not uiiproperly termed 

Gods .Messengers, that is to say, his Angels. , , 1 ■ 

And as the (.’entiles did viilijarlv conceive the Imagery of the brain, 
for things really subsistenl v/ithout them, and not dei>ciidenl on the 
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fancy; ami out of them framed their opinions of Datnan.^, Good amj 
EviII; ^hich because they seemed to subsist reallv, they called 
S^trnices, and because they could not feel them with tl.eir hands 
Incoriwrealli so also the Jews upon the same ground, without any 
thing m the Old Testament that constraiiKxl them thereunto liad 
generally an o^pinion, (except the sect of the SwMures,) that those 
apparitions (which it pleased God sometimes to produce in tlie fancie 
of men, for his o\m service, and therefore callkl them his An^jel.,) 
A^ere substances, not dependent on the fancy hut nermanent 
crc.iturc-s <,f Go<l; whereof those which tlicy thought were roo I to 
them they ealeemed the of Ood. and those (I.oy thoueht 

would hurt them, they ealled Evill Anyeh, or Evill Soirii^- sucifa, 
was the .spirit of Python, and tl.e .Spirit., „f .thad-mcn, of Ln’naliqueT 

and I',pilei)tiques: For they esteemed siieh .is were troubled with’ 

such diseases, DcF.moniaquea. wnn 

But if we consider the phaces of the Old Testament wliere Aneels 
are mentioned, we sliiill find, that in most of them, tlicrc can notiriii" 
eke he understood by the word rltijef. hut s^me hna^ rai'e.T 
( upernaturally) in the fancy, to signirte the presence of God in tho 

some supernatural! work; and therefore in the rest 

mannen''"' undersiootl in tlie same 

lor we read Gen. 16. that the same apparition is called not onelv 

where that which (verso 7.) is calle<l the Xunk 

ceedinjly, that is, speaketh m the person of God. NVithcr u-ia 

W trred, but a V'oice. By whleh it is iiiani- 
‘ t, that Kigmiieth there, notliing hut GoJ lumself that cause I 

Agar supematurally to apprehend a voice from hofivem or ^'at ic;^ 

i'' l«forc by Angel was understood a faneyc-d A’oicei 
(ry'roo^MT; *<' llis Land 

or 7.1: J l.roperlv eno,!g|, a .Messet eo: 

or Aru/Pi of G(j<J, because it cieclarefl vLill * n ^ 

wTh supposing any permanent Glio.st.s!^^ The Vngeh 

hich Jacob saw on the Ladder of Heaven (Gin. 28, 12 ) were a 
\ision of bis sleep; tlieiefore onely Fancy and i Itr/i.. 1 

am" dri"'”™'*'"™!''- pivsencLL'uioLo 

[ paritions .ire not improperly called yHe/c/.s- 'pij^ K^tno t i 

^dystood (6V„. 31. II.) Wbe4 .Jacob saith tl.us, r/,L j w o/,;: 
appeared to mee ui my ahep. For an arm iriifi.n i # ^ 

bo^^turui "''”"'1"" n *“1' “ wl.uli.er smcl, Dn'I'ml! 

bo naturall. or 8ui.ernaturall: and that wliicli ti.ere Jacob eallcth 
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an Ange}^ was God liimselfe; for tlie same Angel saith (verse 13.) 
/ am the God of Hethel. 

Also {Ezod. 14. 0.) the Angel that went before the Army of Israel 
to the Red Sea, and then came behind it, is (verse 19.) the Lord 
himself; and he appeared not in the form of a beautifull man, but 
in form (by day) of a pillar of cloudy and (by night) in form of a 
pillar of fire'y and yet this Pillar was all the apparition, and Aitgd 
promised to Moses {Exod. 14. 9.) for the Armies guide: For this 
cloudy pillar, is said, to have descended, and stood at the dore of 
the TaV)ernacle, and to have talked with Moses. 

There you see Motion, and Speech, which are commonly attri¬ 
buted to Angels, attributed to a Cloud, because the Cloud served as 
a sign of Gods presence; and was no lesse an Angel, then if it had 
had the form of a Man, or Child of never so great beauty; or Wings, 
as usually they are painted, for the false instruction of common 
j)co|)le. For it is not the shape; but their use, that makes them 
Angels. But tlieir use is to be significations of Gods presence in 
supernaturall operations; As when Closes (Exod. 33. 14.) had desired 
God to goe along with the Campe, (as he had done atwaies before 
the making of the Golden Calfe,) God did not answer, I icill goCy nor 
7 fvill send an Angell in my stead; but thus, jrig presence shall goe 
with thee. 

To mention all the places of the Old Testament where the name 
of Angel is found, would be too long. Therefore to comprehend 
them all at once, I say, there is no text in that part of the Old 
Testament, which the Church of England holdeth for Canonicall, 
from whicli we can conclude, there is, or liath been created, any 
permanent thing (understood by the name of Spirit or Angel,) that 
hatli not quantity; and that may not be, by the understanding 
tlivided; that is to say, considered by parts; so as one part 
may bee in one place, and the next ])art in the next place 
to it; and, in sum me, which is not (taking Body for that, which is 
some what, or some where) Corporeall; but in every place, the sense 
will bear the interjiretation of Angel, for Messenger; as John 
Ba[)tist is called an Angel, and Christ the Angel of the Covenant; 
and as (according to the same Analogy) the Dove, and the Fiery 
Tongues, in that they were signes of Gods speciall f)resence, might 
also be called Angels. Though we find in Daniel two names of 
Angels, Gabriel, and Michael; yet it is deer out of the text it selfe, 
{Dan, 12, 1.) that by Michael is meant Christ, not as an Angel, but 
as a Prince: and tliat Gabriel (as the like apparitions made to other 
holy men in their sleej>) was nothing but a supernaturall phantasm©, 
by which it seemed to Daniel, in his dream, that two Saints being 
in talkc, one of them said to the other, Gabriel, let us make this man 
understand his risioa: For God needeth not, to distinguish his 
Cdestiall servants by names, wliich arc uscfull onely to the short 
memories of Mortalls. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, 
out of which it can bo }>roved, that Angels (except when they are 
I)ut for such men, as God hath made the Messengers, and Ministers 
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works) are things permanent, and withall incornoreall 
That they are permanent,_may bee gathered from the words of our 
Saviour himselfe, (.ITa/. 2o. 41.) where he saith, it shall be said to 
tlie WK-ked in tlie last day. Go yc cursed into cvcrUistiny fire prepared 
for the iJevd ami hi^ Angels: which place is manifest hir tlRroer- 
manence of Lyill Angels, (unlesse wee might think the name of 
Devil] and hi.s Angels may be understood of the Churches Adversaries 
and their Ministers;) but then it is repugnant to their Jiniiiateriality 
because hver asting fire is no punishment to imiiatibie substances 
such as are all things Incorporeall. Angels tlierefore are not thence 
proved to be Incorporeall. In like manner where ,St. Paul sayes 

(- J €t. 2. 4.) /or if God sjKired not the Angels that sinned, but cusi 
them denvn into /tell. And (Jude I, f>.) And the Angds that kept not 
their first estate, but lejt their oicnc habitation, hee hath reserved in 
txerlasttng cdiaines under dnrknesse unto the Judgment of the last 
day; tJiough it prove the I’ermanence of Angelicall natmx* it con 
firmelh also their Materiality. And ( Mat. 22. 30.) In the resurrection 
men eloe neither marry, nor ejive m marriage, but are as the Angels of 
Gael in heaven: but m the resurrection men shall be I’ermanent and 
not Incorporeall; so therefore aLso are the An<yels 

There be divers other places out of which mav be drawn the like 
cone usioii To men that understand the signification of thet. 
words, liubstatue, and Inoor/x^reall; as Inajrjioreall is taken not for 

they imply a contradiction: in.so- 
much as to say, an Angel, or Spirit is (in that sense) an Incorixircall 
Substance, i.s to say in effect, there is no Angel nor sYSTaH 

Tesolmen!^ aiidll'm nat the wor<l Angel in the Old 

icstame It, and the nature of Dreams and Visions that hannen 

to men by Uie ordinary way of Nature; I was enclined to\hi 3 

< ^ Angels were notliing but supernatural! af)j)arition 3 

of he bancy, rarsod by d.e speciall and extraordinary operation of 

presence and commanderacuti known to 
mankmd, and chiefly u> lus own people. Put the many fd Ices 

?! V "Y" iestament, and our Saviours own word.s, andY such 
text>, \vherein is no su.spicicm of corruption of the S< rit>ture have 
extor ed from my feeble iieasoii, an acknowledgment, Yld helcY 
that there be also Anpls .sub.stantiall, an<l ]jermanent But to 
beleeve they be m no place, that is to .say, no where Ihat is to saJ 

.‘Ti (tbuugh indirectly) .say, that will have them 

Iiicor|iOieall, cannot by S<*ijj>ture bee ev inced. 

Js?plndepemleth that <,f the word 
JNSlIUAnON; uhuh must either be taken proj^erlv; and then it is 

nothing but the blowing into a man some tliin and subtile aire or 

.r f o'"'’ * fillfth a bladder with Ids brea'th- 

or If hiunts be not corporeall, but have their existence o,dv in the 

[mr r’ ZZ »'Ahii)g but the blowing in of a Pliantasme; wliich is 
p oper to say, ario impo.s.sible; for IMianta.smes are not but onlY 
beem to^be eomewJiat. That word therefore is used in the’Scripture 
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metapliorirfilly oncl}': As (Gen. 2. 7.) wlicrc it is saiil, that God 
into man the breath of life, no more is meant, then tliat CJod 
gave unto him vitall motion. For \vc are luh to tliink tliat God 
made (irst a living breath, aiul then blew it into Adam after lie was 
niatle, wlietiier that breath were real), or seeming; but only as it is 
17. 2“).) that he f/nre him life., and hrrnth\ that is, made him a 
living ereatnro. And wliere it is said (2 Tim. b. lb) nil Scnptnre iS 
given hi/ In.’^piration from God, speaking there of the Scripture of 
the Old Testament, it' is .an easie metajihor, to signifie, that God 
eiulined the spirit or iiuikI of those Writers, to write that 
wliieh should lie usefnll, in teaching, reproving, correcting, and 
in.structing men in the way of righteous living. But wliere St. 
peter (2 Pet. 1, 21.) saith, that Propheeg came not in old time hi/ the 
irill of man, hut the halt/ men of God S}xikc as they mere, moved by the 
Holy Spirit, liy the Holy Spirit, is meant tiie voice of God in a Dre.am, 
or Vision sufiernatnrall, which is not Inspiration: 2sor when our 
Saviour breathing on Ids Disciples, said, liemvc the Holy Spirit, 
Acas tliat Breath the Spirit, but a sign of the spiritunll graces ho gave 
unto them. .Vnii though it be said of many, ami of our Saviour 
Idmself. that he was full of tlie Holy Spirit: yet that Futnesse is not 
to be nnder.stooil for Infusion of tlie sub.stance of (Jod, but for 
.ac'cum 11 lation cd Ids gift.s, sueh as arc the gilt of sanctity of life, of 
longues, anti the like, whether nttfiined supermiturally, or by study 
and industry; for in all cases they are the gifts of Gotl. So likewise 
wliere Ciod snyes {dod2. 2 .S.) / will /Korre. out my Spirit u/ton all flesh, 
and t/oiir tSons and your Daughters shall proploey, your Old men shall 
dream Dreams, and your Young men shall see wee arc not to 

nnderstantl it in tlie proper sense, as if his Spirit were like water, 
snlijoet to cfiusion, or inlusion; fmt as if Gotl had prondsctl to give 
them kropheticall Dreams, anti Visions. For the proper use of the 
word infused, in sjieaking of the graces of Gud, is an abuse of it; 
for those graces are Vertues, not Bodie.s to be carryctl Idtlicr and 
thither, anti to be powred into men, as into barreD. 

In the same nianner, to take 1 nsjnrafion in tlie proper sense, or 
to say that Good Spirits entrctl into men to muke them prtiphecy, 
or Fvill Sjiirits into tliose that became IMircnetiipie, lainatitjue, or 
Kpilepti(pi(\ is not to take tlio wortl in the sense of tlie Scripture; 
ftir the Spirit there i.s taken for the power of God, working by causes 
to us vinkiuiwn. As alsti {.-fefs- 2. 2.) the ivintl, that is there said to 
till the house Avherein tiie Apostles were assembled 011 tlic day of 
Pentecost, is not to be imder.stood for the Holy Spirit, which Is 
the Deity it self; but for an Fxternall sign of GoiU speeiall working 
on their hearts, to elfeet in them tlie internall graces, and lioly 
vertues iiee thought reijuisile for the performance of their Apostle* 
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CHAP. XXXV 

* 

Of the Significafion in Scripture of Ivingdo.me of God, of Holy, 

Sacred, and Sacrament 

The Kingdome of Ood in tlie Writings of Divines, and sneeiaily 
m Sennon.s. and Treatises of Devotion, is tahen ino.st eonmionlv 
for Kternall Felicity, after this life, in the Higlic.st Heaven, wiiic'li 
they also call the Kingdome of Gi<jry; and sometimes for (the earnest 
of that felicity) Sanetitication. which they termc the Kingdome of 
Grace; hnt nevcrlor the Monarchy, tliat is to say, the SoveraiLm 
1 ower of God over any .Subjects acquired by their own consent, 
Avliicii 18 the projjcr sigiiilicHtioii of 

'lo the contrary, I find the Kingdome of God, to signifie in most 
p aces of Scripture, a Kingilorne properlg ,so named, eonstitutctl by 
the \ otes of tlie Pc()f)!e of Israel in peculiar manner; wlierein they 
chose God for their King by Covenant made vith him, upon 
God.s promising them the possession of the land of Canaan- 
and but seldom metaiihurically; and then it Is taken for iJominion 
over sitirui-, (and only in the New Testament;) because such a 
JJominion as tluit. every Subject .shall have in the Kingdome of God, 
and witiiouL projucliccj lo tho Sfjverai^LZM- 

Jtoiji the ver\ Creation, Clod not only reigned over all nien 
naturdthj [iy Ids might; but also had peculiar Subjects, whom he 
commanded by a \’oi<-e. as one man speaketh Lo another. In which 
inanner he revpitd over Adam, and gave him ei)mni.'inrlemein to 
abstaine from the tree of eogni'/.ance of Good and which 

wiicn he obeyed not, hut tasling 1 hereof, took upon 1dm to be as God 
judging between Good and Kyill, not by Ills Creators commande’ 
incut, but by his own sense, hi.s puni.shment was a jirivation of the 
(.state of ]-,ternall life, wlierein God had at first created 1dm- And 
afterwards God pumslied Id.i posterity, for their vices, all but eight 

per.soiis. wiHi an umversall deluge; And in tlicse eigiit did consist 
tut? flK'ii Kin^jnntnp r^f (iod. 

After till.-, If jdcased Clod to speak to Abraham, and {Cen 17 7 S ) 
Ui make a Covenant with him in the.se wurd.s. / will establish m„ 
Lovennnt hr-tuxr a me, and thee, and thy seed afar thee in their 
generations, for an everlasting Larenan(, to be a Oful to thee, and 
U.thif seed af Ur the ; And I U'ill ip re. unto thee, and to th,] seed 
ajur (he, (he land irhr,,n thou art a slraufier, all the land of ('a naan 
Man iverlast.ni, /s^ssession. In this Covenaiil Abraham pnonisilh 
Jor himself and hiS fs. stent y to ohy as Cod, the Inad (hut spaht Uj 
him : and fhd i,n hts '}»art promiseth Ut Abraham (la land oft'anaun 
Jor an everlasting posn^s^hn. And for a mcniorialI. aii<l a loU.-ii of 
this Covenant, he ordameth (ver.se 11.) the Saeranant ofl'ireuaa 
ctston. Ihis IS iL which IS called the (fid Covenant, .n- j'eslam-'rf’ 
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and coiitaincth a Contract between CJo«t and Abraham; by which 
Abraham obligeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to (lods positive Law'; for to the T^aw Morall he was 
obli<;cd before, ;us liy an Oath of Ailcgi.ance. And tliouph the name 
of K iftf/ be not yet given to God. nor of Kirn/dome to Abraham and his 
seed; yet the thing is the same; namel}’, an Institution by pact, 
of Gods peculiar Soveraignty over the seed of Abraham; which in 
tlic renewing of tlic same Covenant by .Moses, at Mount Sinai, Ls 
c^Iira^sely called a peculiar Kingdtjrne. of Cod over the Jews; and 
it is of Abraham (not <if Moses) St. Paul saith {Rfun. 4. 11.) that he is 
the Father of the Faith fuK : that is, of those that are loyall, and doe 
not violate their Allegiance sworn to (iod, tlien by CircumcLsion, 
and afterwai'd.s in the Netv Covenant by Baptisme. 

Tills (Vn-enant, at the Foot of Mount Sinai, wa-s renewed by Moses 
{Frod. 19. o.) where the Ivord oomniandeth .Moses to speak to 
the [H'ople in tliis manner. If yon udfl obey my voice tmleed, 
and keep my Covenant, then yee. shall he a peculiar people to tne, for 


all the Earth is mine ; And yee shall be unto //ic a Sacerdotall Kiny- 
dome, and an holy AV/PV>ji. For a Fecultar people, the vulgar Latine 
hath, Pecnlium de cunrtis fiopulis- the Knglisli Tran.slation made 
in the lieginning of the Reign of King .Iamc.s, hath, a Peculiar 
freasnirc u?ito me above all AVdiVm.?; and the (.bMieva bAencli, the nvtsf 
precious detrel of all Xations. Jbit the 1 ruest 'Pranslation is the fir.st, 
because it is confirmwl by St. I'aul himself {'Fit. 2. 14.) where he 
saith, alluding to that place, that our ble.'iswl S.aviour yurc 
us, that he might puri/ie us to himself, a peculiar (that is. an e.^tra- 
ordinary) peojjlt: for the word i.s in tlie Greek TTf^coi'crco?, which i.s 
oppostxl commonly to the word ^Trioi'criot: and a.s thi.s signitieth 
ordiytary, auotidian, or {ns. in tlie I.ords Prayer) of daily use; so the 
other signilieth that wliieii is overplus, atul .'Stored up, and enjoyed 
in a spcciall jnanner; which the Latines call Pecxlium: ami this 
meaning of the place is confirmed by the rca.son God rendercth of it. 
which foltowcth iiumeilialely, in that he addeth. For nil the Earth 
is mine, as if he should say, All the Nations of the world are juine; 
but it is not so that you are mine, but in a spcciall manner: For they 
are all mine, by reason of my l\)wer: but you shall be mine, by your 
o\\ n Con.senT. ami Covenant; wliicli is an addition to his ordinary 
t it le, to all nut ions. 


'I'lie same is again contirnu'd in ex|)i'es.se words 111 the same text, 
I f c shall be to me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, ami an holy Nation. The 
\’ulgar Latine hath it, Itegimm SacerdoUilf , to which agreeth the 
'rranslal ion of that place (I PcL 2. 9.) Sacerdoiiutn Ilcgale, a liegal 
Priesthood ; as also t lie 1 n.st it ut iim it self, l>y whieli 110 man might enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, that is U) say, no man might enquire 
God.s will imiuediatcK' of God himselfe, but uiiely tlic High Priest, 
'riie l'lngli';li Translation before mentionetl, following that of Geneva, 
h.as, a Eingdion of Priests; wliicIi is eitlier meant of tlie succession 
of one High Priest after another, or else it aecorcleth not with St, 
l*(9er. nor witli the c.xercise of the High |>riestliood: For there was 
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never any In.t the High priest onely, tl.at was to informe tlie People 

\ Oonvocation of Priests ever allowed to enter 

into the &finciuTji tSo^tictorun, 

Again, the title of a //o/y A^aiion confirmes the same- for Holu 
sjgnihes that which is CJo^ls hy special), not by general! Right. AH 

! 'f text) IS Gods; hut all the Earth is not 

c.illexi Holy, hut that onely wliich is set apart for hi.s especial 1 service 

was .he Na.,„„ of ,he Jewa. It Ls th'erefore n.a,.i('est erlou-h hV 
us one place that hy the hingdomc of Oort, is properly lueaiit a 
Outiinon-wea th, iitstitutecl (hy the consent of those Which were 
to hc-.suh.,ect tl.ercutlfor their Civill Govern.nent. an.l the refulathu^ 
f their hthaMoiir, not onely towards God their Kinc. hot also 
owards one another tn ,K.int of justice. a.«l toward., o,h;r .Xa.tons 
I Kith jicace and wane; whicti pro|ierl\- was a Kinedome wherein 

God was Ivtng, and the Hish priest wWs U. he (uf.e the death o 
.Moses) hts sole \ iceroy, or l.ieutenant. ' 

fs hrst'lT'Lr^ k”’'-'! titat clearly prove the same. 

AS nrst (1 8. /.) when the Elders of Israel (t^rieved with iho 

corruption of the Sons of Sartnie!) demanded a Kncr. Samuel dis 

Sriifl unto Inm, Ifrfirhen, unto the. of the People, for they have ri,7t 

rejected thee, but they ha»e reyeeted me, that / should not reianiver them 
Ou of which It IS evident, that God himself was then thSr Kin- 

PiaVwhich^ not command the people, but only delivered to them 
n t*(>d from time to time appointed him. 

- gain, (1 Sam. 12 . J2.) wliere Samuel sailh to the Peoole Wh^n 
yc. .aw ,lu„ Saha.h Kin., of,,.. n.Mren of 

you y. tuM, unto nw, Kay, but a King si,all rfbja over us .chin t/.s 
0,rd .jour God was your Kiny. It is tnanilest {l.at God ’w « theW 

If.n of their O.n.tnon-wcaltl 

yi n /"■' W'C Urd of Hosts shall reign ii Mouri 

Awn and ..ijrrusat.,,,-, where he spe.akelh eipresslv of his Kei.m 
in /ton. and .Icrusaleni; that is, on ICarth. ‘.And (.t/frluA 4 - 

^nd the Jj.rd shall rtujn over them in Mount Xion- 'I’liis Mount y;' 
ts tn . let. ,sale.,, npon the IJarlh. .And [Ezek. ■dlh :vl)As l ii,i tiul 

n it 'r' a rnigtay la.nd, and a stretch,d n.!, ar. '.’.e .Jd 

uxthfury jKjirrcd out, / wil rule over you- and x / / ’ ^ 

you Uj under the rod ami I J If l' ^ ^ tvill cause 

n r t r" ’ . ''-‘gn over you. and make yon to stainJ to 

that (.(ivenant which yon made with me by Moses and brake in 

ira7uher‘‘;r,nj“""‘ >'<- cdtli,"; 

*'nd m tlie Xew 'I’eslament, the Angel tJabrif'l «ai(h of ..nr ‘W 

1 * 1 *} *>*> i t/ i if i ^ a (in II Qj uur iNfiV'ioiir 

nif 

a,ul he sh,.„ reign over the luHii faitiZfnT 

there shall be 710 end. Tliis is aLso a Kin</() , ’ ^ A inydorne 

J- 111 .S i.s aLso a Kingdome upon J'Jarth; tor tho 
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clnini wlioreof, as an enemy to C.'esar, he was put to death; the title 
of his crosse. was. Jesus of X azarelh, Ktufj of the •feu’S; hee was 
croM’ned in seoni with a crown of 'I'liornes; and for the proclaiininji 
of tiim. it is said of the Disciples 17. 7.) 'I'hal the// thd all oj them 

rotifrart/ to the decrees of ('(rsar, saifnj th'^re teas another htn(j, one 
Jesus. I’lic Kingdornc therefore of CJotl, is a rcall, not a meta- 
piioricall Kingdome; and so taken, not onely in the Old Testament, 
l)nt the New; when we sav. For thine is the. Kintjdnme, the /\arcr. 


and GJorif. it is to he understood of Gods Kin^domc, by force of our 
('ovenant. not by tlie Right of Gods Power; for .such a Kingdome 
(Jod alwaies hath: so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, 
7 Vo/ Kintjdome come, uni esse it be meant of tlie I^estauration of 
that Kingdome of God by Christ, whu'h by revolt of tlie I.sraelites 
had been interiupted in tlie election of ISaul. Xor lia<i it been proper 
to say. The Kinqdome of }leaven is at hand; or to [)ray. Tin/ King- 
domc come, if it had still continued. 

There be so many other places that confirm this interpretation, 
tiiat it were a wonder there is no greater notice taken of if, Imt that 
it gives too much light to Chiistian Kings to see their right of 
Kccle.siastieall Government. Tliis thev have ol)servc<l, that in stead 


of a SacerdotaH Kingdome. translate, a Kingdome of Fnests\ for 
they may as ^vcll translate a I lo If all Priesthood, (as it is in St. Peter) 
into a j*riesihood oJ Rings. And whereas, for a jiccidinr people, 
they put a prefious jcirel, or treasure, a man miglit as well call the 
spec'iall Regiment, or Gompany <.)f a General!, the Generalls pretious 
Jewel, or Ids 'rreasure. 

in short, the Kingdome of Gotl is a Civ ill I'vingdome: wldcii 
eon.sist('d, llrsl in the obligation of the peojiic of hsrat'l to those 
Laws, which Moses should bring unto tlicin from iMoiint Sinai; 
and which afterwards tlic High Priest for the time being, sliould 
deliver to them from before the Chernhins in tlie S'u/frPoM SaneUminn-, 
and winch Kingdome having been cast off, in the election of Saul, 
the ITopIiets foretold, sliould be re.stoied by Christ; and the 
Rcstaiiration whereof wo daily pray for, when we say in the Lords 
Prayer. Tin/ Kingdome come\ and the Right whereof we acknow¬ 
ledge, when we atide. For thine is the Kingdome. the Foieer, and (ilory, 
for ever and ever, .'Iwrn; and the Proclaiming whereof, was the 
Preaching of tlie Apostles; and to which men are prepartxl, by the 
Ti'.aehers of the Gospel; to embrace which (Jospel, (that is to say, to 
])idmise ohedienee of Gods government) is, to bee in the Kingdome 
oftiraee. because Go<l hath gratis given to such the power to bee the 
Subjects (that is. diildrcn of God hereafter, when t hrist sliall come 
in Majcstv to judge the world, and actnaliy to govern Ids ownc 
jieople, wldeh is called the Kingdome of (ilory. If tlie Kingdome of 
(h'd {called also the Kingdome of 1 lew von. from the gloiiousnesse, 
and admirable height of that tiirone) were not a King<l<imc which 
God l)v his LieutenaritvS, or X’icars, who deliver his Commandements 
to the people, dkl e.vereise on Karth; there woidd not have been so 
mueli contention, and warro, about who it is, hy wiiom God speaketh 
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Snirh’ '«atiy Priests Iiavo troiil)Ic<l tlieniselvos willi 

.S|n t<m J„ns.l,c„<,n. ,.or any Kin^ l.avc denied it then. 

•dsn ^ pretation of tlie Ki,u,d<.me of Cod. ai isoth 

ch in God.- KinerJoinc answereth to tliat, wliicli men in t'i"ir 
Kmydome., use to call I'uhfuiut. or the King,. 

rf 1 I’cr.s()n,orliei,res,.ntative 

of ail 1 IS own .Subjects. And God the Kiinr of Israel w ts the //Ih^ 

Tth Vattn of'der*!"" otm e"t'hVsov.-r." n 

s I lo JSaiion of tliat Soverai-n, that is, of the Ihihliquo IVrson 

11 ] wore Gods Nation, were called iKxod 10 (i i « 

hin s,.|ie r-tl..it‘whia understood, either God 

alwidas'ineltd'iudh^^^^^^ ‘'I ''he'r‘"'-’^ “ '.v I'nhlitjne, is 

(f iois■ Vai" 

'-'--i-s pro,,i.e..;/and ;nn;;;l!; 

C iiij.st ((.ods .Min 1 st 01 si //o/t/ i r’ t 4 - n under 

(Gods -^Iesse^C'ta^s)'/^v!/ 1 ouVh nmiistring S,,ints 

H >]y IS taken properly-, there is still somothine sifrninp,! r 

do riTtfr^f :r:' ':r "‘i 

lait tl.e .Jews onlv ^vornT Uotyn in m 

Lecaine his Proj.riety hy conveimiU ? '' f^ccause Uu-y 

same Vi! h is usually taken in the Herintnre for the 

harm, \Mth < ymn^on-, and consetjuoni Iv their <-onfi-triL //, / ^ t 

/ roper, in the Kinudome of God ,ni.\t t r. ‘'^nti 

figuratively, tliose ijien also are ealletl /f^r / V\ V iil-so. Hut 

a.s if tliey had forsaken all worJdlv de-ien'^^'1 

givt ri tliemselves Uj (jod In tl 7 ‘ ^ devoft^d. and 

JMg In- fiods .dd'nd'r-.inB or 'uude 

to he Mjn,:lifi<d l,y God, as tlie .Sevetlth tlav in tlm fo.iah't"?’', “'1"' 

meijt; and as the Ivleet in the Wt.- r,^^Ji^Jfnaride- 

^ru-ti/ud, when thf-v uUVmduV ' i!l? tl^ 

And that uliieh i. inade Holy hv tlie de(iieaGon^''r {‘nt'sse. 

to God, so as to he u.sed onek' in h s rV 

SAcitKia and said to he eonsecratexl as <-aiJe<l al.so 

of ih.hlapie Player, atid ' UiVV^ilV'" 

^ icf nue.s, Oliei ing.s, anti the externall m it ter r f tj Ministers, 

Gf HoUnf,,e. tJicre he decrees f r 'f u 
ajiart for the serviee of God, there mav iW*" ^ 

for a neerer and more especial service^ *'^J^Hin, 

lsraeli.e.s were a ,.e„,,l,. llole ,o G™!.' y . ",h;'”; 

J'ries.s were jet .nlirl. 11,'r'.- md l-c-vites, tbe 

Priest was tli'c most Jfoly. ' fcjo the' J -ind of T I 

j :>o me iAunU of Judea was the Holy 
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Land; hut the Holy City wherein God was to he worshipped, w;ks 
nnuc Holy; and again, the Temple more Holy tlian the City; and 
(he Sanctum SancU^rum more Holy than the rest of the Temple. 

A Sac’Hamknt, i.s a separation of some visible thing from common 
use; and a consecration of it to Gocls service, for a sign, either of 
onr admission into the Kingdorne of (iod. to he of the number of his 
peculiar j)e()ple, or for a Commemoration of the same. In the 
Old Testament, the sign of Admissi<m \va« Circumcision; in the 
New 'IVstament, Baptisme, The Commemoration of it in the Old 
Testament, was the Kntinq (at a ccrtainc time, which w*as Anni¬ 
versary) of the Paschall by which they were put in mind 

of the night wherein they were delivered out of tlieir bondage in 
Egypt; and in the Xew Testament, the celchrat'ng of the Lords 
Supper; by which, we are put in mind, of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our Iflcssed iSaviours <leafli upon the crosse. 
The Sacraments of Admission, are but once to be used, because 
there needs but one Admission; but because we Iiave need of being 


often [mt in mind of our deliverance, and of our Alleagancc, the 
Sacraments of ('ommemoration have need to be reiteratcjd. And 
these are tlic principal! Sacraments, and as it wore the solemne oatlics 
wc make of our Alleageance. There be also other Consecrations, 
that may he cnlle<l Sacraments, as the word imjilyeth onely Cons('- 
cration to (Jods service; but as it implies an oath, or jiromise of 
Alleageanoe to God. there were no other in the OUl 'restament, !>ut 
Circumrision, and the J^asscoier; nor are tluTC any other in the 2\ow 
'reslamcnt, but Baptisrne, and tlic Lords Supper. 


Cl IA I’. XXXVI 


(>f the. OF God, and of I'RoriiF/rs 

WiiKM there is mention of the Word of Cod. or t)f Man, it doth not 
signifie a [>:irt. of Speech, such as (traminarians call a Xown, or a 
Verb, or any .simfde voice, witluuit a et)nte.\ture witli other word.s 
to make it significative; but a perfect Speech or Discourse, whereby 
tlio s]>eaker afjinneth, denieth. roynmandtlh, projuiseth, Ihrentncth, 
tcisheth, or inicrrotjalcth. In which sense it is not Vocabulum, 
tlial ^igni{ics a It'orr/; but Serino, {in (Treck Ao*)©!) that is, some 
Sfuech, Discourse, or Sapiuq. 

Again, if w(! sav the Word of God, or of Man, it may bee under¬ 
stood sometimes of tlie Sjieaker, (as the words that (tocl hath S})oken, 
or t!ii\( a Man hath S})oken: In which sense, ^ellcn wc say, the Clospel 
of St, Matthew, we uiuierstarul St, .Matthew bo tlio Writer of it: 
and sometimes of five Subject: In whieli sense, uhen we read in the 
liibl('. 'Lhe ityirds of the daqs of the Kings of Israel, or Judah, 'tis 
meant, that the acts that were (lone in those (Jays, were the Subjeota 
of tliose Words; And in the Greek, which (in the Scripture) rct^viiioth 
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many Hebrajsmes, })y the ord of God is oftentimes meant, nfjt that 
which IS spoken by God, but concerning God, and liLs government- 
that IS to say. tiie Doctrine of Religion: Insomuch, as it is 
al one, to say Uyo^ O^ov, and ThroUjgm; wliich is, that Doctrine 
w iich wee usuaUy call Divinity, as is manifest hv tlie idaces 
following [Acts 13. 40.] Then Paul and Barnabas tm'xul hoM and 
satd. It axis necessary that the Word of God should first hare been snoken 
to you but secAng you put it from you, and fudge your selves unworthy 
of everbisting Ufe, he, we turn to the Gentiles. TJiat which is {,ere 
called tlie Word of God, was tlie Doctrhie of Christian Religion; 
as It appears evidently by that which goes before. And r.lc/.s o. 20 I 
wlicTe It is said to the Apostles by an Angel, Go .stand and speak 
in the Jemple all the Words of this life; by the W'oids of this life, is 

Gospel; as i.s evident bv wliat they did 
in the .I<implc, ancj is expressed in the last verse ofhlie same Cliap. 

I ally \n the 1 cmple, and in every Jumse they ceased neA h teurh and 
Jrrcach Christ Jesus: In which place it Is manifest, that .Jesus Chri-t 
U.XS the subject of is all one) the subject 

of the 1( f^dsof this life etcrnall, that our Saviour ofTerwJ them. ^ So 
[Acts lo. /. ] the W ord of God is called the Word of the Gospel, because 

UV rd ?Kingdorne of GbrLst; and the same 
ord [Aom 10 8, ,t.] i.s called ike Word of Faith; that is, as is thero 

Uso [ A/af 1. 13.] A hen any one hcardh the Word of the Kingdorne ; 

lat IS, the Doctrine of the Kingdorne taught by Christ. Again! 

whirTV^^ Me/S' 12, 24. J to grow and to be mulliplyed] 

V r!' ICvangelicall Doctrine is easie. but of the 

Dor/rO»-'''o’ strange. In the .same sense the 

Doctrine of Devds, sigmheth not tlie Words of any Dcvill, but the 

width Heathen men concerning Dttnujns, aiKl'thu.se Phantasms 

^^liicn tlic\ \voirfhiC-iocis. 

(’on.sidering those tw(. significations of tije W'oitn ok (Jod 

I where 0 i ^ V L *» nianifest in this later sense 

(vhere It taken for the Doctnne of Christian Religion,) that tho 

uiioJe Scripture cs the W'ord of (Jod: hut in the forim^ sense not so 
TAaV* ij t (-^JiJimandements, were spoken by God to Moses- 

God I iV' t L “f" f 'Die IVord of 

Ood, ns jt IS taken for that wJdch he hatli spoken, i.^ understood 

Bometime.s / roper/y, sometimes Metaphoricalh,. IGoprrhj, as tfie 

ord.s, lie hath sj.okefi to his IVopliets; MetaphoriraUy, for his 

Wi.seoine, Power, anrl eternall fx-eree, in makim^ the world- in 

whicJi Hen.se, those /Vo/. Lei their be light, Ac/ /Acre Ua 

us make man cCc. [Gen. 1.] are tlie Word of tJod. And in tin* 

Barno sen.se .t ,s said [./ohn J. X] All thimjs were made by d!)Ld\mh 

An<lf//M. 1 . ;{.j //e uphokhth 
that IS by hLs 1 ower; and[//cA. 11. 3.J The worlds were framed hi, the 

*i ^ ' 
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Word of God\ and many other places to the same sense: Aa also 
anioncst the Latines, the name of Fatp, which signifieth properly 
The »v>rr/ spoken, is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the etTcct of hLs Wor<l; that is to say, for the thing 
it self, w hicii by lus Word is AfTirmcKl, Ccunmanded, Tlireatncd, or 
I^roniised: as 105. U).J \\here Joseph is said to have been 

kept in fjrison, till his Word xms come; that is, till tltat was come to 
passe ’svliich lie had [(Jen. 40. l.'i.] foretokl to Pharaohs Butler, coii' 
cerning Ins being restored to his office: for tlierc by his nord 
u'ds come, i.s meant, tlic thing it self was come to passe. So 
also [1 Kinq. IS, 50.] Klijah saith to God, / have, done all these th>/ 
H'ords, in stea<l of / have done all these thinqs at thi/ Word, or com* 
mandement: and [Jer. 17. 15.] Where is the Word of the Lord, is put 
for. Where, is the Evill he threatned: And [ICzek. 1'2. *28.] There shall 
n<mc of mq H ords he prolonqed nnq more: by words arc understood 
those thinqs, which God promised to his people. And in the New 
Testament [J/ah 24. 55.| heaven and earth shnl jxiss airaq, 
htit mq Words shal not pass awaq; that is, there i.s nothing 
that 1 have promiseri or forotold, that shall not come to passe. Aiul 
in this sense it i-s, that St. John the ICvangeli'Jt, and, 1 think. St, 
John onely calietli our Saviour himself as in the flesh the Word of 
God [ixsJoh. 1 . 14.] the Word xvas made Flesh; that is to say, the Wont, 
or Promise tiiat Clirist .sliould come into the world; ttdio in the. heqinn- 
inq u'as udth God; that i.s to say, it was in the j)iiri)oso of Chxl the 
Fatlier, to send God the Son into the wor!<l, to cnligliten men in the 
way of Ktcrnall life; but it was not till tlien put in execution, and 
actually incarnate; So that otir Saviour is there callcfl the Word, 

V 

not because be was the promise, but 11»o thing promiseti. They 
that taking occasion from this place, doe commonly call lurn the 
\'erbc of God, do but render the text more ob.scure. They might 
as well term him the Nown of tit)d: for as by Xown, .so also by 
Verhe, men uiiderstancl nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a sound, 
that neither allirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor promisetli, nor 
i.s any substance corporeall, or spirituall; and therefore it cannot 
be said to l) 0 C either God, or Man; wliercas our Saviour is both. 
And this Word which St. John in his Gospt'l saith was with God, i.s 
(in liLs 1 Kpistle. verse l.J called the Word of life; and [verse 2.] 
the Elernall lif', which teas with the Father: so that he can he in no 
other sense called the 11 orj, then in that, wliercin lie is c<alle<l 
ICternall life; that is, he that hath procured its Eternall life, by hi.s 
comming in theHe.sh. So also [-4/)^>ru////>se I!). 15.] tlie Apostle speak¬ 
ing of Glirist. clotluxl in a garment dipt in liloiid, faith; hi.s name is 
the Word <f God; which is to he understood, as if he had said lus name 
had been, lie that teas come aecordinq to the purixtsc of God from the 
beqinninq, and accordiruj to his IPord and promises delivered bq the 
Prophets, 80 tliat tlicrc is nothing here of the Incarnation of a 
Wor<l, hut of the Inc.ariiation of God the Son, therefore called the 
U'off/, because Ids Incarnation wa.s the Pcrhirmance of the Promise; 
In like manner as the Holy Ghost is called (he Promise. 
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is places of the Scripture, where, by the Word of God, 

- ti ,<i sucli \\orcIs as are consonant to reason and eouitv- 

piTld' neither by Propliet, nor by a holy inan’ 

1 "‘T Jciolater; yet his \Vord.s to\hc -nod Kin- 

inii:‘;nr;ch a;;;[;ns^ 
mouth of Cod; 

the battle; as is to be read 2 rhron. 3r>. vers. 21, 22, 23 It is mup 
that us tlie same History is related in the lir.st IJook of Fsdr not 
IMmraob, but Jerennuli spake these words to Josiai. fronrthe mm th 
of the Lord, l?ut wee are to -ive credit to tlie r.!. • n J 

wl,.sever he nritten i„ tl.o'Ai^ocrt^l.^.'^ Can„„,eall .-,cr,,„ure. 

.;md 'c;ud;f wifriiVlTm:.. 

r;odi"‘ii';:roo;r r.: 

to .Od: And somctmies Pra JiCor. or a fo.etollor if thin's 

dir r.c'i«r'''l'ri‘’'''' n itmolterently. as nusi that aro 

,,rf/ 1 ’ onK went into tlie Smutum t^anrl^jrum to CTiuiiire 

t e"Va-‘d t'r '■" '‘"r""'- •? -'-oi-cto^: 

;-..t ,.eophi^5r;;'t'Larhe^!::fT,%'^;\ 

/■,. hi, I heinii ll!„l, V; , i ' ^ ‘ "J 

f,r Uie uatiL. Also tl'AMhal h. ['hiisUan'c 
tu.,,.h, the people [1 C^. 14 .:h) ari sat "o P ^ 
ticnseit IS. that (bKj saith to Mone^iU'rud a i«'i ‘ 

//€ shall he tin/ S.^des-tfuin U, the^pZV) ^ ‘-'’'X'**!”!!!-J.yro«, 

moul/i. „nd l/iou Ml h, ,o him inM.ad o’r (“iHi ‘ti.'-tl' u | ieh'i'* 

^fy/htH-tftfiii is frh'iTk ^ lie* 1 Hjiicii licrc ij 

f t / *, * ^P] interjjreU'^J J^rouliot* Srp a\ 

I fUll'P ffi/lfic t}tPf fl tfi ftrt l 1 < / (ifjflj 

thy l‘r„„h,l „ the sent of f ' "‘'J 

IS called a lYophet [Ge,i^^ 0 (j 7 1 /",/ Ahrahani 

to Abimclecdi in thii inannr^ ’ \V w/ i)rearn, speaketh 

e'alherfsj, that the name of elieiehy may he also 

m them lhat in 'I, st aViVo £ '■■■l■'■■l-rl.V 

tltai eame.ioan fr.oo Uuhlieh ph'c'lfor^HHhi" I.’"’r'"'*^ 
end a I ahret, ami a Piia.. and a llarp'[ 1 ,S',„„. l(,d, (i'j and‘‘| I-.'^rs‘nn 

tSitnl affJOilL.^st them, are said Uj Profjljerv in i\ / ' ) ! 

sf I'tuiVaii'hIr' 1 "• ''••'■i«i:er<! 

caretpil t ^ '/ ^ ^ f^rnyetk or yrophtrtfrth nnih hi.s hvnd 

td, <t-c. and annj woman that prayah or prophecyrth with tjr 
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head uncoxertdi For Frophcc}' in that place, sitmifieth no more, but 
praising (Joel in l^salinos, and Holy Songs; whicii women might doo 
in the Church, though it were not lawfull for them to speak to the 
(^)ngrcgation. And in this signification it is, that the Poet-s of the 
Heat lien, tliat composed Hy nines and other sorts of Poems in tlie 
honor of their Gods, were called Fa^f.s (Propheks) as is well enough 
known by all that are versetl in tlie Books of the Gentiles, and nJ3 
is evident [Tit. I. 12.] where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a 
i’ro[)hct of their ownc said, they were Liars; not that St. I'aul held 
their Poets for Prophets, but acknowledgeth that the word Prophet 
was coin moldy used to signitie them that eelebrated the honour of 
God in \'^en?e. 

When by Propbeey is meant Prn*diction. or foretelling of future 
Qintigcnts; not oidy they were Prophets, wlio were (Jods Spokes¬ 
men, and foretold those things to others, which (JolI had foretold to 
them; hut also all tho.se Irnpostor.s, that pretend hy the helpe of 
familiar s[)iiits, or by superstitious divination of events past, from 
fiihe <'auses, to foretell the like events in time to come: of which 
(as 1 liavc tleclared already in the 12. chapter of this Discourse) 
there ho maiiv kinds, who gain in tlie opinion of the common sort 
of men, a gieater reputation of IVopheev, by one castiall event that 
may bee hut wrested to their })urpose, tlian can he lost again hy never 
so inanv failings. ProplitH'y is not an .\rt, nor (when it is taken for 
Pradiction) a constant Vocation; hut an extraordinary, ami 
temporal V Fin ploy ment from (Joel, most often of Good men, 
hut sometimes afso of the Wicketi, The woman of Fndor, 
who is said to have had a familiar spirit, and thereby to have raised 
a Phantnsme of Samuel, and foretokl Saul Ids death, was not there, 
fore a Prophet esse; for neither had she any science, whereby she 
could raise such a Phantnsme; nor docs it apiiear that God com¬ 
manded the raising of it; hut onely gukled that Imposture to he a 
means of Sauls terror and tiiscouragenicnt; ami by consequent, of 
the discoiiditure, hy wliicli he fell. " And for Incoherent Speech, it 
was amongst tlie Gentiles taken for one sort of Prophecy, hecauso 
the i’rophets of their Oracles, iiitoxicateil with a spirit, or vapor 
from the euve of the Pythian Oracle at Delphi, were for the time 
really mad, and spalce like madmen; of whose loose words a sense 
might he made to lit. any event, in such sort, aa all bodies are said 
to ho made of 3/fifm'a jrrima. In the t'cripturi; 1 find it also so 
taken ( 1 Sam. IS. It).] in these words, And the, Il'vHI spirit caxne upon 
Sanly and he Trophecyed in the midst of the. house. 

And although there he so many signitications in Scrifiture of the 
word yot i.s that the most freijuent., in which it is taken for 

him, to whom God speaketli immediately, that which the Prophet 
is to say from him, to some other man, or to the people. And 
hcrciqum a (piestioii may he asked, in what manner God speaketh 
to such a Prophet, (.’an it (may some .say) he properly said, that 
God liath voice and language, when it cannot he properly said, he 
hath a tongue, or other oigaius, as a man? Tiie l^rophet David 
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argueth thus, he that rnade ike eye, not see ? or he that junde the 

hear. But this may be spoken, not (as usually) to si<Trufio 
Gods nature, but to signifie our intention to honor Idm F'\jr to 

'T' honorable Attributes, and may be given to Cod, 
to dwlare (as far as our capacity can conceive) his Almighty power 
But If It were to be taken in the strict, and proper son^ one mHit 
aigue from his making of all other parts of mans body, (hat he had 
also the same use of them which we have; wliich wouM be many 
of them so uncomely, as it would bo the greate.st contumely in the 
T^orl 1 U. ascribe them to him. Therefore we are U> interpret Cods 
speaking to men immediately, for that way (whatsoever it be) 

by he‘dofh'Bd understand his will: And tlio xvaye.s where- 

b\ he doth this, are many; and to be souglit oncly in' the Holv 

^cripture: where tlnuigh many times it be said, that Cod spake 
o tiiLs, and that person, without declaring in what manner-^ yet 
here be again many places, that deliver also the signe.^ by wli'Toh 
bey were to acknowledge his presence, and cfuninandcment- and 
by tlmse may be underst<M,d. how lie spake to man; of rest 
In what manner Cod spake Uy Adnm, and Ete] and Cain and 
AouA, IS not expres.sod; nor how he spake to Ahraiiam, till such time 

tu fthen]Vrll I'o r''”. ^ ir* the land of Ca»aan; 

fs one wav r i appeared to him. So tlicrc 

IS one whereby Cod made his presence manifest; that is by 

n or And again, [Oen. ]r>. 1.] The Word of 

I siin of cT ^ ^ that is to say, somewhat, as 

a sign of (lods presence, appeared as Cods Afessenger, to speak to 

him. Again the I>ord appeared to Abraham [Gen. 18. 1 { by an 

apparition of three Angcl.^; and to Aliimelech rr,Va ‘>0 8 Tin a 

Air. ^ ■ , 1 : apparition of one An<^e|- And to 

of voice from 

Ext/ - 9 1 i„ tbi ' T V Angels: And to IMnscs 

y.rjfl. _ I in the apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst n 

bu.slK And after ti.o tin.e of .Moaes. (where tl.e- tnin, or h ,w f od 

'["krXoTcrLv''-. vn"'" ox„re..,e.i) h« 

AV / rvW or by a Dream; as to Gideon, Samuel 

^ i«.<, fJis/ui, ].in\nh, hzehiel, and the re.st f,f the Propliets- infi 

•md'to St 

..no to ,St. .f(,hn tlie Bvangelist in the Apocalypse. 

Onelv' to .M.,scs hee sjiake in a more extraordinary manner in 
- lomit Sxnax. and in the Tahernacfe-, and U> the f f igh 'ihie.st in tlie 
Jajernacle ixful m (he Sofirfum sSancUjrum of tfie Tcinole Hut 
Moses, and after him the Jfigfi JViests were l*ropf.ets of a more 
eminent jilace. and degree in Cods favour; Ami tb.d liiniself in 

and Vision-s, but to his servant Mose,s. in such manner as a n^n 
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sppaketh to his frionrl. The worfls are these 12, 0, 7, 8-1 

If there he n. Prophet among you, I (he Lord jciU make my self knoivn to 
A('m 171 a Vision, and will speah utiIo hifti in a Dreain. -1/?/ .servant 
Closes is 77ot so, 7vhn is faith full in all my house-, 7rifk him I it'ill speak 
mouth to month, even apparently, not in dark speeches-, and the 
tude of the Lord shall he behold. And [Exod. ‘h'h 11.] The Lord spake 
to Moses, face to fare, as a man speaketh to his friend. AikI yet this 
BpcaUiiiL: of God to Moses, was by mediation of an Anpel, or Angels, 
as appears expressoty. Acts 7. ver. 3o. and 53. and (ial. .3. 10. and was 
thcrolorc a Vision, though a more deer Vision than was ijiven to 
other Prophets, And eonformat)Ie hereunto, where God saitfi 
{Dent. 13. 1,) If there arise amojigst you a Prophet, or Ercayncr of 
Dreams, the later word is but the interpretation of ttie former. 
And iJocl 2. 2>^.] Jour sons and your daughters shall Prophecy-, 
your old men shall drearyi Dreayns, and your yjoung ynem shall see 
Visions: where again, the word Prophecy is expounded by Dream, 
and Platon. And in the same manner it was, tfiat God spake to 
Solomon, promising bis Wisdomc, Hiehes, and ftonor; for tlie text 
saitli, [1 Kiyygs 3. 15.) And Soloiyion aimak, ayid behold it u-as a 
Drann: Sr) that generally the I’rophcts c.xtraovdinary in the GId 
3'estanicnt took notice of tlie W^onl of (iod no otherwise, than from 
their Dreams, or Visions; that is to sav, from the imai^inations 
wiiich the}’ hatt in their sleep, or in an I’lxtasie: whieh imaginations 
in every true Proj)hct were suiicrnaturall; but in false Proi)hets 
were either naturall, or feigned. 

Tlie same I*roj)hets were neverthele.sse said to sj^eak by the Spirit; 
as \7jOch. 7. 12.) whore the Proj)hot speaking of the dewes, saith. 
They ynadc their hearts hard as AiUnnani, lest they shoidd hear the law, 
ayiel the imrds udiich the Lord of Ho.^ts hath sent in his Spirit by the. 
foryner Prophets. Hy whieh it is manifest, that sfreaking by the 
Spirit, or Inspiration, was not a particular manner of (Jods speaking. 
ditTcient from Vi.sion, when they that were said to speak by fltc 
Sj)irit. were extraordinary Prophets, such as for every new message, 
were to have a particular Commission, or (which is all one) a new 
Dream, or Vision. 

Of Prophets, tliat were so by a pcrjiefuall Calling in the Old 
[IVstnmont, some were snprcyyie, and some subordinate: 8u|>reme were 
fir.st Moses; and after him the High Priests, evcr\' one for iii.s time, 
as long as the Priesthooti was Hoyall; and after the people 
of the dews, had rejected Clod, that lie sliould no more reign over 
them, tlio.se King.s whieh submitted themselves to (Jods gt)vern- 
ment, were also liis chief Prophets; and tlic High Priests office 
became Ministerial!. And when (Jod was to lie consulted, they put 
on the holy vestments, and etuiuired of tlie Lord, as the King com¬ 
manded them, and wore do})rived of their otiice, wiicn the King 
(liought. fit. I''or King Saul [1 Sam, 1.3. b. | commaniietl tlie burnt 
ollcring to be brought, and [1 Id. 18.] he commands ttio Priest 

to firing the Ark neer liim; and [ver. If).] again to let^t alone, because 
lie saw an adv’antage upon his enemies. Anti in the same chapter 
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Saul asketh coun.sell of Gorl. In like manner King David, after his 
eing anointed, tliough before lie liad fiossession of the Kiri'^donie is 
said Lord fl A’ar/e 2:}. 2.] whetlier he slundd fight 

against the I hih>tines at Kfduh ; and [verse 10. ] David coinrnandeth 
the J rie.'.t to .iring Imn the hpliod, to enquire whether he should stay 
m or not And King Solomon [1 Kinrj.s 2. 27 ] took the 

1 nest hood from Abialhar, and gave it [verse ;15.J to Zadoc. J'iiere* 
fore .Moses, and the Higli l>riests, and the pious Kings, wlio en<iui,od 
of God on all extraordinary occasions, how fhev were to carrv tlioni¬ 
se yes, or what event they were to have, were all Soveraign Prophets. 

T unto them, is not nianilest. 

wL ^ ll"hen Mo.ses went up to God in Mount Sinai, it 

irTr^ t Vi 1“‘r- .«nch US other Prophets had, is eon- 

which God made between Moses, and other 
ophets, Aumb. 1_, 0, 7, 8. 'J’o say God spake or appeared as he 

prlhensibilhv cl'^ny his Infinitenesse. Invisibility, Ineom- 

prehtnsilulit^ . lo say he 8])ake by Ins]>iration, or Infusmn of tlio 

l.u^ll r-"'’'r >« '■>'>ke Moses 

rlTo o 1 /' n V (iodhead fas Ht. Paul sneaketli 

S, iriT' ‘ ! Mily. And lastly, to eay he .spake by the Holy 

^tIr7^ r"' tlic graces, or gifts of tJie Holy Spirit, is to 

Pil7v ‘"m disposeth men to 

ictv Justice .Mercy, Jiutli, Paith, and all manner of Vertue both 

o c" hv s:Vem!; 

occJititijriLu, (>rdinnry, 

ke applyed to God, in iiis speaking to 
- isc.-,, at Mount Stnifi; so also, they cannot he applyed to hinf in 

!‘i ‘o V'“ ,"'8'' '“"'■■“‘f- ‘>‘6 .Moicv..Seit. 'J'l.ercfure 

> ^ manner C.orl sp.ike to those S<jv(;raign I*rophets of tlie Old 

In lilt time of tlie .New Icstameiit, there was no Soveiaign Ihonhel 

''-.'J-t 

.1 I'-^MK-Uoall I (i„d notiinv r.l 'co 

i.i |<ro\ttli (..,<1 xi.akc to tiioiii supern/iturallv; but om-ly in such 

nanner, as liaturally ho mchnelh men to Ihety, to Jielocf to 

xjgl.teousne.'^se, and to other venues all cither Christian men 

\ iK-h way, tliough It con.si.st in Constitution, lustruelion’ 

v'ertut' vJi'i mviti-mcnt.s nwn liave to CluidiHi; 

l-C^’t r y'teli wo m our language .-all the Holy (iliost)- 

fnt >17 7’"'' i.s not of tl,e operati,',, of (iod 

fore ■ I'i7„l’,cO 7"? ""t “ M'ltoo ll.ero- 

xve areV 7 ,1 !" 'b'’ "‘0 Spirit of (iod. 

wdl 7 I Miat tie Bpeaka according to (ioda 

« e,,u7;“7of ;h -“-t cotntnon 

intei.f7. 7/'“O word Spirit, in in the Bignilicalion of a maiiB 
nHciitioii, mind, or disposition, 

fii the time of Mose.s, there were Keventy men hesidc.s himself. 
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tliat pTo-phccycd in the Campe of the IsraeliteR. In what manner 
God ppakc to them, is declared in the H of Numbers^ verse 25. 
The Lord rfime doxim in a cloud, and spake unto Moses, and took of the 
Spirit that was xipon him, and gave it to the seventy Elders. And it 
caxne to passe, xvhen the Spirit rested upon them, thexj Prophejcyed, and 
did not cease. By wlucli it is manifest, first, that their Prophecying 
to the peoidc, was subservient, and subordinate to the Prophecying 
of Moses; for that God took of the Si>irit of Moses, to put upon 
them: so that they Prophccycd as Moses would Iiave them: 
otlierwise they ha<l not been sulTered to Profiliecy at all. For 
there was [verse 27 ] a complaint mode against them to Moses; 
and Joshua would have Mose.vS to have forl)iddcn them; which he 
ditl not, but said to Joshua, Bee not jealous in my behalf. Secondly, 
that the Spirit of God in that place, signifieth nothing but the .Mind 
and Disposition to f)bey, and assist Moses in the administration of 


the [Io\(Ttiinent. h'or if it were meant they had the substantial! 
Spirit c)f (fO<l; that is, the Divine nature, inspired into them, then 
they had it in no Icsse manner then Christ himself, in whom onely 
the Spirit of (tod tlwelt bodily. It is meant therefore of the Gift 
atul (bnee of God, that guicled tliem to co-operate witli Moses: 
from whom their Spirit wjis derived. And it appeareth [verse 16.) 
that, tliey vvere such .'is Moses himself should appoint for Elders and 
Oflicers of tfie People: For the vvords arc. Gather xinto me. seventy men, 
whom thou knowest to he Elders and Officers of the people', where, them 
knomest, is the same with thou apiutintesf, or hast appointed to he 
such, h'or we are told before [E.rod. 18.] that Moses following the 
counsell of .lethro his Father-in-law, tiid appoint Judges, and 
Oflicers over the peojile, such as feared God; and of these, were 
those Seventv, whom God by putting u[)oii them .Moses spirit, 
incIituHl to aid Moses in tlic Adininistrati<ui of the Kitigdome: and 
in this sense the Spirit of God is said [1 Sam. Ifl. Bl, l4.J [>rcsently 
upon the anointing of David, to have come upon l)avi<l. and left 
Saul; God giving his graces to him lie chose to govern his people, 
and taking them away from him, he rcjcctcrl. So tliat by the Spirit 
is meant Inclination to Gotls service; and not any supernaturall 
Kcvclat ion. 

fiod s[>akc also many times by tlic event of Lots; wliich were 
ordertMl hv such as he hatl put in Authority over his people. So 
wee read that Goil manifested by tlic Lots ^vhicil Saul caused to be 
drawn [1 Sam. 14. 4J.] the fault that Jonatlian bad committed, in 
<’ating a lioncy-comb, contrary to the oath taken by the fieople. 
Aiul IS. pt.] (iod divitled the laiul of Canaan amongst, the 

Israelite, by tlic lots that Joshua did ca.st he fore the Lord in Shiloh. 
In llie same manner it scemetli to be, that CJoti discovered 
[.loslnta 7. l<), the crime of .Achan. .\nd these are the wayca 

w'hei-eb\- God declared his Will in the Did J’estainent. 

All ^\hich ways he used also in the New Testament. To the 
Vinjin Mary, by a Vision of an .Angel: 'I'o Joseph in a Dream: 
again to Paul in tho way to Damascus in a Vision of our Saviour: 
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and to Pftrr in the Vision of a sheet let dow-n from heaven „■.! 
divers sorts of fle.sh, of clean, and unclean l>e,as(.s: an,l in prison h - 

(at the choosing of .Matthias in the yiaee of Jud^s Wa'riilo by\tr"' 

when'nyyyMi ma.li;::{;'‘:% iiriimeyrr'- ‘-''• 

so rarelv'oh.served i„ mankind a, to 1>e 'J'" ”'r‘’'? ' 

And .seeing a.s well such gifts, IsVlmmo-st ex r™w:^p:rw"re°I;^^^ 
\Lsi()ns, may procewi from God not nra/ai. i / J>reamh, aiul 

and immwiiate, but also by his naturall operation 
of seconfl causes; there is need of Rp'iAtrtTi 1 i ’ 

hetween naturall. and simernat irdPM 

and suiiernaturali VisLilw Cal 1 inV'"’'' 

need to he very circuinsnect and d' 1* consequently men had 

tliat ijretendinc himself t.o hta r, i>„ ' i * ' ^he voice of man, 

in .hit way, tyhld1hi^.?cti: ..am'e'i .ilm;!'u?;rbe‘"t.""'^'' 
haiqmiesse. Itor Ite that pretend., U> teach men U i wtv II?,'' '''' 

.n'er‘ii;e!iT'iitiyi,Tri:i'“T\ n'i-l-ui 

therefore worthy to he au,peete<rof''AmWri.lrininyn‘^‘'^',''®- ’'i 
consequenf ly. oufjht to he examined and tree t » ^“M’osture; and 

hee yeeld them ohedienee; unlcs.,e he h.-lve ,.oelde<riMhmr'’l^'‘^‘;''‘' 

!" 'i.c inslitulion of a Commoii-wealih. a, when the Pr ? 

C.v.ll Soveraign. or hy the Civil .Soveraigm A, I or ierl . v 

examination of i’rfnihets atw) y, a ^ -Autnori/ed. And if (Ins 

one of 11,0 people i' 1.1 hie . ,every 

hy which e'veri .nan ,'. g^f l e il'.ll 'to "f I’"* 

whotn they ought, and tl.ose wh,,m thel ougl I'm'.'t 1 ’ t 

therefore such marks are set out {J)cut '1 T x Seeing 

hy; and fl .M„i 4. I. Ate.) to know a Spirit'hr ' ,,111"'-’Vf'’'’'’':' 
f^o much I'roplicf vine in t)ie (lid 'iv^t / ‘ ‘i -‘'Wuii' tfierc is 

in the Xew Tctamtnt igiilit IClii iid ” "‘“'t' 

ntimber ordinarily of fal.se Prophets tl.e,,’ 1 .* Ktcnter a 

beware of oheviug theirdite 3,1 1 '<* 

.hat there were mapy n.oirf.dr'.ll.'il [,'7;;!' 'r';"' 

111,,, that wiien .Al.ah ( I Kiruj.i \2 I consulted f , “PPcar, hy 

they were all false l„.',„,s,„...i 

bcf.jre the time tu’ the (’antiviiv' tl,f> lire T i -^nd a little 

77.0 .. h^ ■./rlJlilhll'hT" yi'JTi'''’ ‘l""' 

i« m,/ nninp. / Hf-ni thf-m fu,(, neithfr hnro i r ) 

yi'jr HfAiku uni>, thfui. thf if protikpcu to uou n f f them, 

umujhi : amt tk, .Ircdt ..jolir Lari ii so mm u\ '/•’‘''’i"' " 

the People hv tl.e moutl, of the Pro.,he, 11, ' , ',‘■‘’'“"““"''<'1 

not to obey 7'/,.,, Ae ' 

«W.s „/,/,e Praakrtr. UaU /,to/,/3;7i 

o af ,/.e,V o„..a Urari. a,la nig o„, .if Z tZZ 

Seeing tl.cn there wa.s in the lime of the (tid Teslameu,.. ,ueh 
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<]iiarrells amonirst the ^'isionarv Prophet,^, one contesting with 
allotiicr. and asking, Wlicn departed tlie JSpirit from me, to go to 
thee? as liclueen i\]icliaiah, and tlic rest of the four hiintlrc';!; and 
Fiicli giving of the Lye to one another, (ivs in Jereryi. 14. 14.) and .sucli 
< init roversic'.s in the New [I’estaiuent at tliis day, amongst tlie 
tspirituall Pruiiliots: Every man then ivas, and mnv is i>oimd to make 
n.-^e of hi.s Xaturall Reason, to apply to all Pi'opheey tliose Rules 
^^•hicll (lod hath gi\'eti us. to discern the true fioin the false. Of 
wliieh JRdes. in the Old Testament, one wa.s, conformable tloctrine 
to that which Closes the Soveraign Propliet had tauglit them; and 
the other the miraculous power of foretell tug wliat Ood wtniki firing 
to ]iasse, a.s I have already shewn out of Deut. El. 1. <{-c. And in the 
New 'J’(‘stament there was but one oncly mark; and that was tlie 
pieaeliing of tliis Doetrine, That Jesus is the Christ, that. is. the King 
of the .lews, promised in tlic Old Testament. Whosoever tlenved 
that Article, he was a false Prophet, whatsoever miracles he might 
seem to woik; and he that taught it wa.s a true Prophet. For 
John [1 E|nst. 4. 2, &c. ] speaking expre.ssely of the means to 
e.xamine Spirit.^, vchethcr they be of (uxl, or not; after he had told 
them that th-re windtl arise talse J’rojihcts, saith tiius. Hereby 
know ffC (he ispirit of Cod. Every Spirit that confesseih that Jc.'ius 
('krisi is Cot tie in the fhsh, is of Cod', that is, is appro vet! and allowed 
as a ib'ophci ol (.Rid: not that he is a godly man, or one 
of tlie l^lec^, for this, that he euufe.sseth, profc.sscth, or preacheth 
Jesus to fie the (.’hrist; but for that he is a Piophet avowe<l. For 
Ood somellines speaketh by Prophets, whose persons he hath 
not accepted: as lie did by Baalam: and as he foretold !S.iul of Ids 
death. Iiy I lie Witch of Eudor. Again in tlic next, verse,/ii'ery Spirit 
(hat eonfesi^eth not that Jeses Christ is come in (he flesh, is not oj Christ. 
And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. Bo lliat the Rule is perfect on 
botli side.s; lliat he is a true Pixijihet, which )>reacheth tlie Messiali 
alreatiy come, in the person of Jesus; and he a talse one that denyeth 
him come, and locketli for him in some future Impo.stor, that sliall 
take upon him that Iionour falsely, whom IheApo.sile there properly 
ealletli Antichrist. Ivverv man therefore ouglit to eonstder who i.s 
the Boveraign Propliet; that is to say, who it is. thaF is Clods 
Vicegerent on ICartli; and hath next under (loti, tiie An ?urity of 
(loveiiiiiig (’liristian men; and to observe for a KmIc. that Doctrine, 
\vliicli, in the name of (lod, hoc hath commanded to bee taught; 
and theieby to e.Mimine and try out the truth of those Doctrines, 
Avldch pi el ended Pro|)hets with miracle, or without, shall at any 
time ad\'anec: anti if they liiitl it contrary tt) that Rule, to tloe as 
tiny did, tiiat came to Moses, and coiniiluinctl that there were some 
tliat Pro})flijccvctl in the (’amiic, whose Authority so to doe they 
tioulitcti of; anti leave Ui tlie Boveraign, as they ditl to Moses to 
upliold, tvr to torbitl them, as hee should see cause; and if hee dis- 
avtiw them, tlien no more to obey their voice; tir if he approve them, 
tlieii to otx'V them, as men tt) whom (*od liath given a part of the 
Bjiirit of tlieir Boveraigne. For when Christian men, take not their 
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Prophet: they must either t,,ko their 

must sutler ihomselve-s to bee lead by some stranm* I'rince- or 

I^KonT'^ of their fellow subjects, that can bewitch them’ by 

slaunder of the frovornment, into rebellion, withouf other n^ac e 

o confirm tlicir calhiijr. then sometimes an extraordinary successc 

d Impunity; and by this means dostroyinjt all laws botli divine’ 

and iiumane reduce all Order. G.ivernment, and Society u t e f rst 
CJiaos of V lolence. and Civill warre oocieiv , to the lirsL 


chap. XXXVIr 

Of -Miracles, a 7 id their Use 

p.ivat. ;;a;,.rali r™ 

not, U,oy aro eo„.mor,lv i.ri Jo ^Scr m, rc 

srui^e as thov .,rr. i i Vi ' i called m the same 

l<riti(- to ,,;,.sso. ^ ^ tl'O -'iioiolny ,3 altoiil, to 

slanVw?iat\voVks " 'mciei - 

-Ao,l l|„.ro J„. I,„t t VO l' ,in. 1 ! T" AtJ.oiraitJc. 

'I’l.e o,.o i3 it it 1,,. s^a ' a 

I. , II iL or HI range, tnal is to say such -i^ in-, V •* i ,, 

ovvor. or very rarely I.oen protloee,!: TI," r li e, V ' a 
produced, we cannot imagine it t<* li'ivf- 1/ i * "-iKti it is 

meatiH, la.t o.ielv l,y tj.o i,,i,i,«|iate I.inds o 7 r^ '''fJrJT'''!''' 

yoino ruttiiral] cnisp nf it i i' uoe 

l.as J,een done- or if K.e pLoT I ’ , '''« 'ike 

.soever i. I.e to im|.-,s.,il,lo 

nor e.vteeiii it (or a .Mira< l(e ‘ “'tteof. ue no more wonder, 

l^eealiictl'i. 'tVe tV/illoh M ra'oV'r't'll ^'‘7'^’ // 'T. 

i.nayin: So al.-o were d L sot a".'trt‘ ■ ' 

produetion of .son,,, ne,; sha,,,,'of a l,Vi,nra;";n.\o^ ’“'it'o,''’' I" 

man, or Other Arnmal, enm-ntjers his Jibe Urn 'i i 

Jkmv this is done, tlia . the ,th% V , 

Mirach. ft. ><'' because ti.s iisuali, if, U ,,0 

or hitr ' M ^ "*‘'tamorpho.sed into a stone 

w<,o,j k,;\:;:;d;a,,:;eiv^.ec':;;:inve'r^ l:; ^17 r™ ‘i 
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'J’hc first Rainbow that was seen in tlie world, was a Miracle, 
bwanse (he (irsl; and ronsequcntly strange; and served for a sign 
from Ood, place<l in heaven, to assure his people, there should be no 
more an univcrsall destruction of the world hy Water. But at this 
clay, because they are frequent, they are nor Miracles, neither to 
them that know their naturall causes, nor to them who know them 
not. Again, there I>c many rare W(>rks jjroduced by the Art 
of man: yet when we know they are done; because thereby wee 
know also the means how they are done, we count them not for 
Miracles, because not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but 
l)y mediation of humane Industry. 

Furtliermorc, seeing .Admiration and Wonder, is couseqtient to 
the knowUnige and c.xpericnce, wlierewith men are endued, some 
more, some lesse; it followctli, that the same thing, may be a 


Miracle to one, aiul not to another. .Aral thence it is, that ignorant, 
and superstitious men make great \\''onders of those works, which 
other men, knowing to proceed from Nature, (which is not tlie 
iinrne<liatc, l>ut the ordinary work of God.) admire not at all: As 
wlien Kcclij)scs of the Sun and .Moon liayc been taken for super¬ 
natural] works, by the eoinmon people; when neverthclesse, lliore 
were others, could from tiieir naturall causes, have foretold the very 
hour tlicv should arrive: Or, as when a man, by conferleracv, and 
i'ceret intelligence, getting knowledge of the [)rivate actions of an 
ignorant, unwary man, thereby tells bim, what he has done in 
termer time; it seems to liirn a Miraculous thing; but amongst 
wise, and cautolous men, such Miracles as those, cannot easily bo 
tlone. 

Again, it belongclh to the nature of a Miracle, that it be wrought 
for tlie procuring of credit to Gods Messengers, Ministers, and 
PropheUs, that thereliy men may know, they are called, sent, and 
em|)love<l by God, and thereby be the better inclined to obey them. 
-Aml tiiereforo, tliougli tlie creation of the world, and after that the 
dost met i<vn of all living creatures in the univcrsall deluge, were 
admirable works; yet because they were not done to procure credit 
to an\- Ihopliet, or other .Minister of God, tliev use not to bo called 

iraclcs. For how admirable soever any work be, the Admiration 
consistelh not in that it could be done, because men naturally 
beleeve the .Almighty ran doe all things, but l»ocausc be does it at 
the Prayer, or Word of a man. But tlie works of God in Egypt, 
by the iiaiul of .Mose.s, were prt)perly .Miracles; because they were 
(lone with intention to make the juxijtlc of Israel beleeve, that 
Hoses came unto them, not out of any design of his owne i tit crest, 
but ns sent from God. 'riiorefore after God had oominaiuled liim 
to deliver the Israclit(‘s from the ICgy[)tian bondage, wlien he said, 
77oy not hileevc me, hut trill say, (he Lord hath not appeared unto 
me. (Jod gave him power, to turn the Rod he had in his hand into a 
Serpent, and again to ret urn it into a Rod; and by putting his hand 
into his bosome, t^> make it leprous; and again by pulling it out to 
make it whole, to mal(e t!ie Gliildrcn of Israel beleeve (as it is verse 
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•j.) that tlie God of their Fathers had appeared unto him: And if 
that 'vere not enough, he gave iiim power to turn llieir waters irAo 
blond. And wiicn hee had done tliese Miracles before the people 
It Ls Saul (verse 41.) that they bcleeved him. Kevcrthelesse for fear 
of 1 liaraoh, they durst not yet obey him. Therefore the other works 
which were done to plague Pharaoh, and the JCijvptians, tended all 
to make the Israelites beleeve in Mose.s, and were properly Miracles 
Jn like manner if we consider all the Miracles done by the hand of 
Moses, and alt the rest of the Prophets, till the Captivity; and those 
ot our Saviour, and his Apostles afterward; we shall find, their end 
was alwaies to beget, or coiifirni beleefe, that they came not of their 
own motion, but were sent by God. Wee may further observe 
in .scripture, that the end of Miracles, was to'beuet beleef. not 
unuersally m all men, elect, and reprobate; but in the elect only 
that IS U> say, iii such as Go<i had determined sliould become iip- 
yihjcci.s. hor those miraculous plagues of Fgvpt, had not for 
end the cimveision of Pliuraoh; For God luuj told Mosas before 
that he would harden the lieart of Phanmh, that he should 
not let the people goe: And when he let them goe at last, not 
the Miraclas perswaded him, hut tlie plagues forced him to it 
..o also of our ftc^nour, it is written. {MaL Id. 58.) that he wrought 
not manv'Miracles in Ins own countrey, because of their unbelccf; 
and (m Marhe 0. o.) in stead of, he tvroiujhi not rnanif, it is, he could 
yyjrk none, it was not because he wanted power; wliich to say, were 
blasphemy agaiiust God; nor that the end of Mirailes was'not to 

orMosL"‘' rt.' ''ir T" Miraclc.s 

of Mo.sts, of the J ropheLs. of our .Saviour, and (,f his Apostles was 

IC ‘ “i Church, hut it was, bc< ause tlie end of llicir 

.lir.ules, 'luts to adile to tlie Church (not all men, but) such as 

.hould be saved; that is Pj .say, such as God had elected. SeeiiUT 
herefore our Saviour v.ils sent from his Fatlier, bee coukl not use 
b .s power m tlie co.iversmn of tfiose, whom his Father hail reiectcii 
J hey tlial expounding this place of St. Afarhe, say. that this word 
/Ae could not, is put for. fJe uyjuld lujf, do it witli<Mit e.xamplc in the 
f.reck tongue, (where Would ywt, i.s put sometimes for Could not, 
in iliingr, iiianimale, that have no will; but Could jujL for Would not 

^rif riri"'. “"It' Y ‘*,,'*"‘''1''''"!^ •'lock bef<,i(; weak Cliiistijms; 
.US if ( l.nsl coiiM Jlot „o .Miracles, but amoiij;.st the ercsiulou.s. 

b rom that wl.icb I have hero set .luwii, of the nature, ai.tf u.se nf a 

- .«,l< , wc tll.iy (Icfitilc It tliiis, .4 .Mik.icj.k, m a tmr/: n/ilwl, {ljesid, H 

hm optralnn l,i/ the uxit/ of Nature, nrtUNn.d in the Vreatv.n.) thue 

M the „u,k„„j ,m,n>fe..,t to hie elect, the mieeUeu of an exlraordhuir’a 

Minx^iUr jt^T tli^AT Halvniion, 

And from this dchmtion, we may inferre; First, that in all 
Miracles, the work, done, i.s not the oJTcct of any vertuo in the 
1 rophel; b^ause it is the elfeel of the ifiin.ediatc i.and of (Jod- tliat 
1^ to ^ay, God Jiatli done it, will,out using the Piophet therein, .w 

Secondly, tliat no Devil, Angel, or other created Spirit, can do a 
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Rliracle. For it must either he by vcrtue of some natural) science, 
or by Incantation, that is, vcrtuc of words. For if the Inchanters 
do it by their oun power independent, there is some ])owcr that 
proccedetli not from God; which all men deny: and if tliey doc it 
by powt'r given them, then is the work not from the immediate hand 
of God, but naturall, and consequently no Miracle. 

Tlierc be some texts of Scripture, that seem to attribute the po^ver 
of working wonders (e<piall to some of those immediate Miracles, 
wrought by God himself,) to certain Arts of Magiek, and Incantation. 
As for example, when wc read that after the liod of .Moses being 
east on the ground became a Serpent, the Mafjicians of Egypt did 


the like hi/ their Enchantments; and that after Moses hud turned the 
waters of the lygvptian Streams, Rivers, Ponds, and Pooles of water 
into blood, the M agicians of Egypt did so likewise, yrith their Enchant¬ 
ments; and that after .Moses had by tlic power of God brouglit frogs 
upon the land, the Magicians also did so with their Enchanhnents, and 
brought rtp frogs njxm the land of Egypt; will not a man be apt to 
attribute .Miracles to Iviichantmerits: tliat is to sav, to the efiicaev 
of the sound of Words; and think the same very ircll proved out of 
this, and other sueli places? and yet there is no place of Scripture 
tliat telieth ns what an hhichantincnt is. If therefore Enchantment 
be not, as many tliink it, a working of straitge etTccts by spells, and 
words; but Imposture, and delusion, wrought by ordinary means; 
and so far from .supernatural!, as tlie Inifiostors need not the .study 
so mueli a.s of naturall causes, but tlie ordinary ignorance, stupidity, 
and superstition t)f mankind, to doc tliem; those texts that seem to 
eoiintenanee the power of Magiek, \\’itchcraft, and Enchantment, 
must need.s have another sense, than at lirst sight they seem to bear. 

For it i.s eviticnt. enough, tliat ^Vords have no effect, but on those 
that undersiand them; and then they have no other, but to ,signitio 
the intentions, or passions of them that speak; and thereby produce, 
hope, fear, or tither passions, or conceptions in tlie heariT. Tlierc* 
fore when a Rod seemeth a Serpent, or tlie \\'atei's l?loud, or any 
other .Miracle sccnicth done by Enchantment; if it be not to the 
etlilicalioM of (3ods people, not the Rod, nor tlie Water', nor any other 
thing is enolianted; that is to say, wrought u[)oii by the \Vords, 
but the Spectator. So that all the Miracle consistoth in this, that 
tlie l‘'neliantcr has deceived a man; which i.s no Mirat'le, but a very 


Casio matter to <loc. 


For such is tlie ignorance, and aptitude to error generallv of all 
men, but e.'-pcciall^’ of them that have not much knowledge of 
natural! causes, and of the nature, anti interests of men; as by 
iiinunieralile and caste tricks tt) be abusctl. ^\'hat opinion of 
miraculous jtower. before it was know'ii tliere was a Science of the 
tanirsc tif the Stars, might a man have gaiiieti, tliat shouUl have told 
the peo[)le, d’hi.s hour, or day the Sun sliould be tlarkned ? .-V 

Juggler by tlic lialulling trf his goblets, and other trinkets, if it w'cre 
not now ordinarily practised, would be thought to do his w'onders 
by the power at least of the Devil. A man that hath practised to 
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spcivk by drawin" in of his breath fwbieb tinrl . 

time xpcro Vcntrilo,,ui.) ami L m, he teakno'-VnJ' 

e:“s3 j, ,'• ,%';s '= \^"rzr"« ”« 

rrnmer; and yc-tthePe^r;”,1^:1;, 

the reputation of beine Coninrers Hnt .v ; " obtain 

to reckon iij, tlie severail sorts of Uiose men, which thc"(;rcek‘J‘ca]^^^^ 
Ihaumoturfjt tlial is to s.ay, workers of thi;lL^s wontWfuf^ ^ 
tlie.ie do all tliey do, by their own sinele devterit\' r f r 

nimn the Impcsture, wrought l,y Confedcraev^ ’ there 'is'no hi 

hoiv .m,,„».s,hlc soever to he tlone, tliat is irntH.ssilde to hee l.emi C 

J'or two men consihrincr one to lo beleeveo. 

\vith aoharme, uill deceive manv Imt rnanv col? 

lame, another so to cure iiim and all the r2r * seem 

deceive many more. witnesse; will 

•Mini'ies: •<>" h<.,eefe ,o pre,e„do.l 

that whieii (iod hatli /jre.seril.ed, (irst hv 'Mose'"h's'l 'have's! ■'j'V 
in the precedent chapter,) in the beeinnirKr ^y( iL' ,V ' ‘ 

IH. of /7«/rro«om,/; I’lert wee take not atm for Iwi.ers ,7' , 

*iiiv father Ivditrifjn thcMi vi'hioK i i ^ iJKLt tcucfi 

-in,,., was .Mo.s,^,, l7l,l'i''e!!:;h,",t^‘.'no^ ;;r u 

same J<e!i;,don,) wliose I Va-dietion’we don ^n' j^hounh he teacii the 
-Moses therehire in his time and V-.o r ^ i 

time-, anrl tlie Soveraij.m (iovenumr f,f r/d*!^ ^ncees.sors in their 

|nn.>elf. that is to «aySh; lY,:ad'';!f H.e nu.Wv Goa 

he <on.snlt«l, what doetrine ),e lialli e.stahlislll 

erwht to H pretended .Miraele or I’rciohra ‘j-'> -tl. In foie wee yive 

tlie tidng they pretend to he’a .Miral-le 'wo 'ni'nlt'l 17 ? ' '■'* 

and use .all tneatts po.ssil.le to consider,’wl.etlitlr it i o 

and nrjt fmely so, but wlietiier it be simL ^ really doiu,-; 

liy his naturall pfuver bn that rT ' 

find .And in tilis ais,’. 

to wJ.om in ail donbtfull cases wee nl.5 
judgment,s. l or e,xa.nple; if a n.an preteml "‘h-u Yl'Y 'YT'*"’ 
words s,A,ken over a peece of bretd. i),at i.resenl v A ll , . 

It not hread.blit a (lod, ora man oi hritli «»!,! ' '* ■J'/Y ^ *‘'Mb made 

Mill a.. like breul as ever irdid tl er^i^^ 

think it really done; nor tsHtst^pK-ntlv ?<, e , 77' ."'ir''?''’ 

of floti. hy hi,s \-ioar, or l.ieutenanl, wLd.A’i , p 

he say not tlien loll-.weth that which ,\Io,ses saiili I'f "i's' OO) 

fuj h ti prfSujnfAitoush/, than shall not ffa/hiw H hA 

tis done, tlien he is nf>t to contradict it St. A I r be say 

but onely hear tell of a .Miracle, we are to con.sViIt't he 1 IT 

that IS to say, the lawful Head thereof, how far we ar7 to give'cYAll 
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to the relators of it. And this is chiefly the case of men, that in these 
days live under Cliristian JSovcraigiis. For in these times, I do not 
know one man, tliat ever saw any such wondrous work, done by the 
< Itarm, or at tlic word, or prayer of a man. that a man endued but 
a niediocrit\' of reason, would think .supernalurall: and the 
<ju(‘siioti is no more, whether wliat wee see done, be a Miracle; 
whether tlie Miracle we hear, or read of, were a reall work, and not 
the Act of a tongue, or pen; but itj plain terms, whether the report 
be true, or a lye. In which question we are not every one, to make 
oiir own private Reason, or Conscience, but the Publique Reason, 
that is, the reason of Gods Supreme Lieutenant, .Judge; and indeed 
^vc have made him -Judge already, if wee have given him a Soveraign 
power, to doe all that is necessary for our peace and defence. A 
private man has alwaies the liberty, (because thought is free,) to 
bcleevc, or not bcleeve in his heart, those acts that have been given 
out for Miracles, acc^jrding as he shall sec, what benefit can accrew 
by meiins l)elief, to those that pretend, or countenance them, and 
thereby conjecture, whether they be .Mirucles, or Lies. Rut when 
it comes to confession of that faith, the Private Reason must submit 
to the Publique: that is to .say, to Gods Lieutenant. But who is 
this Lieutenant of (nxl. and Head of the Chiireh, shall bo considered 
in its proper place hereafter. 


CHAP. XXXVIII 


Of the Sifjnifimlion in Scripture of Eternall Life, Hell, Salvation, 

The World to come, and Redf.mttion 


The maintenance of Civill Society, dej)ending on Justice; and 
Justice on the power of Life and Death, and other lesse Rewards and 
I’unisliments, resitlinj; in tiiem that have tlie Soveraigntv of the 
Commoti-w'caltli; It is impossible a Commori-wealtli sliou Id stand, 
wlicicany other than the Soveraign. liath a [jowei of giving greater 
rewards than Life; and of inflicting greater punLliments, than 
Death. Now seeing Eternall life is a greater reward, than the life 
prisenl', and EternaU Utrinent a greater ])uiiishnient than the death 
of Nature. It is a thing worthy to be well considered, of all men tliat 
desire (bv obeying Authority) to avoid the calamities of Confusion, 
and ('ivill war. what is meant in holy Scrijiture, by Life Etcrnallt 
and Torment lit€rnaU\ and for wliat ofl'ences, and against whom 
ciuumittc^l, men are to be Eternullu tormented', and for what actions, 
tliey are to obtain Ete.nuiU life. 

And first we find, that Adam \\as created in sucli a condition of 
life, JUS hatl ho not lircikcn the oommandeinent of God, he had enjoyed 
it in tlie i’aradise of Eilen Everlastingly. Eor there w’as the Tree 
of life-, wlicicof he was so long allowed to eat, as he should forbear 
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Allowed Vin? 'T i Good and Evill; which w.us nr>t 

allowexi Innj. And therefore as soon as he had eaten of it God 

rust him out of IVradise. le^l he should pul forth his hand and take 

<f^f ofihe treeofhfe, and life for ever. By w hich it seeme'th 

with subnnssaon nevertlielesse both in thi.s, and in all questions' 

whereof the determination dependeth on the Seripturei to the 

interfiretation of the Bible authorized by the (ommon we'll!ii 

whose s,. ,jec. I .hat A.Iam if ho haclU sinn« d 

l■.tcrnall I,,fa on Earth: and .liat .Mortalitv entrod non h ms,i f 

emr«r Vor' Ada,;."’'r. “''■■•‘'I th}n 

litre<1 for Adam then could never have Imd children • whereas 
he lived Ions after, .an,i saw a n.nnorous posterity ere l,e rK-e,! ){,}. 

It Iiiu.st nods bee me.a„t „f his Mortality, and eertitn,!,. of death' 
.'^ee.nh, then Ktcrna I life was lost hy Atla.i.s forfeiture in co.nndui,,,; 
Bin, he tli.it Bhouhl canoell that forfeiture ivas t<> recover liiorebif’ 

1 haf M'" '^'*‘'•'■’1 hath satisfici for flic sins of -ilj 

'™:T7.Ky''''r- "•-^^efnre recovord .nail beloe es. .ha 

.It i.w that the comfiansori of St. J*aul holdetli (Rotn 5 18 1<> 1 
'erenftflheV- '’f""' “7W» «« men to comle.nmdf! 

■lusld<rnt,on of I.tfe. Winch is ah'ain (1 Cor. |.a 21 ■'■> 1 ,„„re nnr 

si-'ieiifuislv dt'hvered in these worrlu AV ^ ^ ni>rc jiei- 

; " la,!! 1,1 worcis, r or strtre on nmn r/unfi 

Of man came also the resurrection of the dead For u? i>V A 1 if 

die even so in ChrUt shall all he aud alive. ' ' ^ 

1 wherein men shall eniov tli.at Ftenvili I iff* 

fnrhaid |•ara,lis,■, and Etcrnall Life on Earlt,' ev,-n"s’o'i,','‘<an'i r'n 

f„’r Isr,’,"''''" ''.'live Emh 

a-r,e/ha , f '"'‘’I'"'- 'i'Teunlo secuneUi u! 

li.e e.,:rn U/e. /ir f; ji'-'hit'Vn, r s h^h 

Earn,: as ako ll,at of .S. ,|„l, t/ter > 7 7V / •''' ‘‘'ahun. up,,,, 

/ .,a//y,',a to of the tree, of lif, UhT, I'i ,! ''‘'''"'■•'•■•■ommrll, 

of Cod. This was tl,e I re,-of ■'.V,Ia„s l••■,er ,a I'if,"^ I "■?/"' \T 

to Ijfive hef*M on K'.rtl, 'ri e I'ttrnall life; hut bus life wa.s 

, • S I- r V/v" .V o, he co„li,„„.d a„.ai„ 

I ' y ■ : 'i.) whcie l,e sanh, / the Ho!,, rii,, 

iiride adoriod for her husband : and ajain\ Pi t i « 

As if he .should sav, the new .Jerusalem the Vir ulke 

Cjnninc ayan, of (;h.is,. shouhl c,,;,,:',;,!:.,,'/f;; V‘^ 

lf,-av,..„ and t|.c_v non up u, it fr,„„ |.;,n.,|,. A.„i ,h s dinerf 

notlnng f,at. d,,,.!, the t,v„ men i,, nhite , l„tl,in,- (t|,i f 

^scen.hng (.-i J I. I I., TO., 

Uenvtn a/mli m come. u.i /„ne .v; n },i,n „y, //f,"',] 

»ounde.l. as if they ha,l said, he shouhl ooL flow,, b/^rn tj;™; 
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under his Father, Kternally here; and not take them up to govern 
them in Hea\en; and is eonforniablc to tlic Restauratiori of the 
l\ingdom of (hid, instituted under i^loses; whicli was a Political 
govcrimient of tlie .Jews on Earth, Again, tliat saying of our 
Saviour (d/«/. '22. '^0.) that in (he liofurreclion ihcif neither inarry^ 
nor (ire (jiven in tnarrinfje, hut are as the Angels of God in heaven, 
is a tlescription of an ]*’ternal] Fife, resembling that whicli wc lost in 
Adam in the jioint. of Marriage. For seeing Adam, and Eve, if they 
hail not sinned, liad Iive<l on Earth Eternally, in tlieir individual! 
persons: it is manifest, they Khould not continually have procreated 
tiieir kintl. h'or if Immortals should have generated, as i\lankind 
doth now; the Earth in a small time, would not liave been able to 
afford th(‘m place to stand on. The Jews that asked our Saviour 
the question, who.se wife the woman that hatl married many brothers, 
should lie, in the resurrection, knew not what were the con.seqiienees 
of Life ICternall: and tlierefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this 
et>n3e(|uence of Immortality; that there shal be no Generation, and 
consequently mi marri.ige, no more than there is idarriage, or 
generation among the Angels, The eompari.son Ijet\i'een that 
l■'^crMail life Avhieh ,\dam lost, and our Saviour bv' his X'ictorv over 
deatli iialh reeovererl; holdeth also in this, tliat as Adam lost Eternal 
Life by his sin, and yet lived after it for a time; so tlie faithful 
(’hristian hath roeovered Internal Life by C’lirists passion, though lie 
die a natural tleaih, and reniaine dead for a time; namely till the 
liesurreclion. For as Death is reckoned from the Condemnation of 
Adam, not frcun the 1‘Lvecution; so Life is reckoned from the Absolu¬ 
tion, not from the Resurrection of tliem that are elected in Christ. 

'I'hat the place wlierein men arc to live Fternally, after the 
Resurrectit>n, is the Heavens, meaning by Heaven, those parts of 
the world, which arc tlie most remote from Earth, as where the stai-s 
are, or al)ove the stars, in another Higher Heaven, called Vadum 
Jimpyreum, (^^■he^eof there is no mention in Scripture, nor ground in 
Reason) is not Ciisilv to he drawn from any text tliat I can find. By 
the Kingdome of Hea\'en, is meant the Kingd<.)m of tlie King tliat 
dwellcth in Heaven; and his Kingdome wius the people of Israel, 
whom he ruled by the Prophets his Lieutenants, first .Moses, and after 
him I'deaz'ir. aiul tlie Sovoraigii Priests, till in the days of fSamucl 
they relielUai. and woukl have a mortal! man for their King, after 
the inaivner of other Xations. .\nd when our Saviour Christ, by 
lh(' jireacliing of his Minislcrs, sliall have perswaded the Jews to 
return, and called the Gentiles to Ids ubiHlieiieo, tlien shall there he a 
new Kingdom of Heaven; because our King shall tlicn be God, whose 
throne is llca\'en; ^vi^llout any necessity evident in the Scripture, 
tfiat man shall ascend to id.s happine.s.se any higher tlian Gods 
foot.'^toot, the Ivailli. On tlie contrary, we fiiui written (Joh. J. 13.) 
that no man hath <i.^een(lt'd into Heaven, hut he that rnme doirn from 
Heaven, even the Son of man, that is in Heaven. Where 1 observe 
by the way, that these words are not, as tliose which go immediately 
before, liie wonl.s of our Saviour, but of St. John himself; for Christ 
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IMvid ‘.7 '"'t "P»n l!.c Karlh. Tho like is saM „t 

IMvui ( 4 r/.> 2. 24 .) where St. Peter, to prove the Aseen.>ion of {'hrf>^t 

UMng the words of tJie P.salmi.st, {Pml. Id. Hi) Thou null not Pave 
my souP xn HeU, rmr suf/er thine If oh/ one to see corruption, saitli 
they were spoken (not of David, b.it) of Chri.st; ;r„cl to prove it 
j»ddoth tins Jieason. for David is not ascended into Heaven Pnt to 
this a man may e^isily answer, and sav, that thon-li their }H>die- 
were not to aseend till tlie generall day of d,K]g^le,lt^^et th^dr ^ 
were m Heaven as soon as they were depa!te<l from* their hodies- 

(/Wv20^V"'^'is‘rw^ contirnied l>y the word.s of our Savion; 

\'l]o i>roving the Resurrect ion out of ti,o woivk of 

even Mo^rs shcircL at the 
• i, i Lord, the Oejd of Ahrahani, and i}tr> (!od of 

Isaac, and the Cod oj Jacob, For he is not a Cod of the Dead hut ofii 
Livincj^, for they ail live to him. lint if those words he t!> 'be under^ 
stood only ot the Immortality of the Soul, they prove not at ell that 
winch our Saviour mtended to prove, whieh was the Restm^ection 
.1C l>od\ , that IS to say, the Immortality of the .Mam d’hereforc 
our Savimir meaneth, that those Patriarchs .verc Immoit dl- no? 

/nVin-ZTvill nf’rollTr nature .,f ..un.kind 

T'" -An.! .h..u»l, At ,i;at ,ni " 

I -itnarrhs a"d many other faill,f„|| ,ve,c ,r,„/. vet as it is i„ 

the K.xt, they hved to God; that is, they were written in tl,l I i 
.1 e «-ifl, ,|,p„, that were ah.selved „( ti.eir sienes. an.l <,r,l...imii io 

..A...re K,email. a.„i a livi.,, Crea. 

or Ins fnends. but of him.selfe, i» „ eoni|,la'ii,t'of\hipMo,TahtV'of 
ufl'fn' V’ll''"- 7’ of the Immoilality n't llte'lVes,,,- 

TUu,,!, thn n,„l ll,rr,„f,mx .M, an'l thu ■•‘l-.rk Ihe.rfffl!. fthfn'rfn'ml 

pL‘rl'"f r" 7 '*;;'"''" '! ""■t '>riux,i,rO. ho,,,,hf la f 

J (a tit ^ I/at mitn fhjflh^ and tixisteth atnat nr a mnn n 

Gho.^t, and irhcre is he ? aiifj fverse !•> i if,, ' / ' ,> i ^he 

«a/ fti #/ } > 'OKI tverse 12.) man h/eth down, and r/sv/A 

not un //,e hr,„;„s hr no mr,ro.. |!„t when is it, that the heais 

than he MO tnore.' .St I'eter tells u.s. that it is at the JX li 

raith, that Me //mer,,., n.r. krl/,’t/nd ori X,.', M 

f re ayauist the day oj Jiahjtnent, and jx rdJinn of nuaodlu mm n I 
(ver.se VI.) look mo j or, and hastiny to the rommlJ/of God whrrfin a,,, 

iludydissolved, and the Fhonents 
L,i aa ianf. XcverfhGrssr. wr a^rordnu/ to tia urom ^ 

Ij^olfor mac lhavens, and a new Earth, when m dw. llHh rinla, 01^^^^ 
larehae where .it,], .saiili, man ri.setli iiot ii]| tlie Hc-.vv ' 

IK) more; it i.s all one, as if he had <-aifJ tl.t. t "m 

jfefaiKJ Soule and Life in the Scripture, do usually^ie,,ific ule s!une 
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tliinjj) bcginncth not in man, till the Resurrection, and day of 
Jndficmcnt; and liath for cause, not his specificall nature, and 
generation; luit tlio Promise. For St. Peter sales not. IVee look for 
mw hiaven&, mid a 7iew earth, { from Nature,) hut from Fromi.se. 

La.stly, seeing it liatJi been already proved out of divers evident 
places of Scripture, in the 35. chapter of this book, tliat the Kingdom 
of Gotl is a Civil Common-wealth, where Got! himself is Soveraign, 
by vertue first of the Old, and since of the New Covenant, wherein 
lie reigneth l)y his V’icar, or Lieutenant; the same places do there¬ 
fore also prove, that after the coniming again of our Saviour in his 
Majesty, and glory, to reign actually, and Kternally; the King<!om 
of God is to l>e on I'^arth. But hecau.se this doctrine (thougli proved 
out. of }>!accs of Scripture not few, nor obscure) will appear to most 
men a novglty: I doe but propound it; maintaining nothing in this, 
<»r any otlier paradox of Religion; Imt attending the end of that 
dispute of the swoid, concerning the Authority, (not yet amongst 
mv Gountreymen <lccidc(],) bv which all sorts of doctrine are to bee 
approved, or rejected; and wliose command.^, both in speech, and 
writing, (whatsoever be the opinions of private men) must, by all 
men, that mean to be protectcfi by tlieir Laws, be (dieyetl. For the 
1 flints of (loelrine concerning tlie Kingdomc [of J God, Jiave so great 
influence <*n the Kingdome of .\Ian, as not to he determhietl, but by 
ibem, that under God liave the Soveraign Power. 

•r^ 

As tlie Kingdome of God, and Kternal Life, so also Gods Knemies, 
and tlu’ir 3’orments after Jtidgment, apficar by the Scrij)ture, to 
have their place on Earth. The name of the place, whore all men 
K'lnain till the Resurrection, that were either buryed, or swallowed 
ufi of the Earth, is usually called in Scripture, by Morda that signifie 
binder ground •, which tlie Latinos read generally Infemus, and Inferi, 
and the Greeks adr,^; that is to say, a place where men cannot see 
and eontainoth as well the (irave, fis any other deeper place. But 
for the place of the damned after the Resurrection, it is not deter¬ 
mined, neither in the GUI, nor New Testament, bv anv note of 
situation; but onely by the comfianv: as that it shall bee, where 
such wicket! men were, as God in former times in e.xtraonlinary, and 
miraculous manner, hail destroyetl from ofT the face of the 
Earth: As for example, tliat. they are tn Inferno, in Tartarus, 
or ill the bottomclesse pit; because i'orah, I)athnn, and Ahirom, 
>vere swallowed up alive into the earth. Not that the AVriters of 
the Scripture would have us beleeve, there could be in the globe of 
the Earth, wliich is not only finite, Imt also (coin})aied to the height 
of the Stars) of no considerable magnitude, a pit witiiout a bottoine; 
tliat- is, a hole of infinite deptli, sucli as the (Jrecks in their Derrnono- 
logic (that is to say, in their doctrine ramcerning Ikrmons,) and after 
thcni the Htunans called Tartarus-, of which Virgill saves, 

Jiis patet in /i/fTcr/js, tantum tenditgue. suh umbras, 

Quant us ad a there um cadi suspect us Ohjmpuia : 

for tliat is a thing the pro|)ortion of I^arth to Heaven cannot bear: 
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but tliat wee should beleeve them there, uuJo/initclv, where tho^a 
men are, on whom God inflicted that Exemplarv punisinm-nt 

Again because tliose mighty men of tlie Earth, that lived in the 

! 1 doud, (which tlie Greeks calJed Ileroe.^i 

and tlie . c npture Giants, and both sav. were begotten bv conulatifui 

of the c ..Idre,. of God. with tl.e childtc-.t of mend w^reTr their 
\Ycked life tjcstroycd by tlie generall delude; the place of trie 
IJainned i,s tlierefore also .V)tuetii.iea marked out. I.v the eomi.anv 
of tiuo.c deceased Giants; as Pmverijs >1. I«. The miin thnt wtnllrcih 
'thl % <>/ anrlersUimliruj. stuiH renutin in the mnrjrrq.Uhm „f 

the O.an s and .fob 2(!. IlehM the Gianle groan unde^ZleTanh. 
lev Hint dwell with them. Here tiic place of tlu; Damned is under 

s"'tlo“K''' /f7'‘ ‘J- istrouhled how to meet thee (H at 

■S the K ing of Babylon) and will displace the Giants/or i < 

be mX'wa'tt"'"'” '-U-enUM fflo 

’ because the Cities of Sodotii, and Gomorrah bv tiic 

X aoidinary wraUi of God. were oonsurmsl for tl.cir wickechie^se 
uiiii hire and Brimstone, and tormtlier wit!, Kccinc,^i,c 

about made a stinking liitiimirious Lake: the place of the T)atmi«| 
is sometimes e.xpressed by Fire, and a FiurV like as h m 

^ , I , and Sorcerers, and Idnkilers ane/ 

1 icith Fire and 

{\ scc/md Death, So that it is manifest ’that 

Hen J'lre. which is liere expressed by Metaphor, from tim reai’l Fire 
o sodome. a.gniheth not any certain kind, or (ilael of Tor mm " 
b It It to be taken indefinitely, for Destnicl ion. a.s it is in the iV 

H‘;:ri‘\;: rat*- :*r^ 

troyed; as if after the day of .fndgment. timre .shid "be no more 

I>ymg, nor no more going into Hell ■ iv .. ■ ^uoic 

(from which word fferhaiis our word Hell'is d«-rivS^""whidJ ' 
sariie with no more Dying. uuoa,) nbich ls the 

l-ourildy. from the iflagueof Darknesse inflicted or. the FavntKns 

rose anv nwn frow,Xi^tri}:J2 :ZZ'° Z Z TkZr'Z 
U-ra.1 had ln,h, in their dwelliZ; the placCof I U ! .tftt^rdo^ 
ment. IS ealle. L iter Uarknesse. or (a.s it is in the <,rioi„a,| ^ 

commandei h hi.s .Servants. Uj hi,ul hand and'/fj tL r/ma'//wl* W 
on Ii.s \, i.ddin.j fjarrnent, and U, cast him out, cit to <tk6to, to (rkruioi! 
LrV^nkdl darhicsss, or Darknesse witfumt: wliieh though translate<i 
U,^rLM:nes/c floe.s not Higm.fie homrjrcat, hut irhere that darkne^e 
IS U> be; namely, Wiihaut ihd hahitaiian of God,s Fleet 

vhtZ/'fi'ZZ?'! P.>»t-C neer Jerusalem, called thii 

tl f t /children 0/ Ifintujn', in a part whereof ealhxl Tn, t > 

ehUdrtrt.‘'’‘tu“l''r‘'‘l‘Vt"‘l' '•'‘•iHtry. saerilieiiio t u.i,: 

elnldrcn to the idol Aloloeli; and wherein al.so Cod liad afflier,., 
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his enemies \\itli most ffiievous punishments; and wherein Josias 
Iijul burnt tiie Priests of Moloch upon their own Altars, as appeareth 
at liirpt' in tiic '2 King^s eliaj). 2^1. the place served afterwards, to 
r(‘e(*ive the filtli, and ^arhafie Avliich was carried thither, out of the 
(’ity: and tlicre usetl to l)e fires made, from time to time, to purifie 
the aire, and take away the stench of Carrion. From this abomin¬ 
able place, the Jews used ever after to call the place of the Damned, 
l>v the name of (.ifhetina, or Valle;/ of Hinnon. And this Gehenna^ 
is (hat worth wliielt is usually now translated 11 Eli.; anti from the 
fires from time to lime there burnirtg, we have the notion of Lver- 
lastinfj, ant! Gnt/uemhahle I''ire. 

Seeing now lliete is noiie, that so inter|)rets the Scri[iture, as that 
after the tlav of iJndgment, the ^t icked are all Ktcrnally to be 
])unis!ietl in the \ alle\’ of Hinnon; or tliat they shall so rise again, 
as to be ever after tintler giountl, or under water; or that after the 
Jb'surieclit>n, thev shall no more see one another; nor stir from one 
place tt) anotlier; it followelh, me tliiuks, very necessarily, tliat that 
M'hieh is tluis saitl concerning Hell Fire, is spoken inetajJioricallv; 
i'.r.d that therefore there is a proper sense to bee enquired after, 
(for <'f all Metaphors there is some reall gmund, that may be ex¬ 
pressed ill pi’ojicr words) both of the J^hicc of Hell, and the natuie 
of IG lIi.^Ji Tor/ni itl.'i. and 'I'ttnncnlors. 

And first for the 1’oinienters, wee have their nature, and properties 
exaellv and pro|ierly delivered by the name of. The Eyiennj. ov Satan \ 
The. ur l')iab()his‘. The I^e^ilroyer , t)r Aha'ldon. \\ iiich 

sii/nifteant names, Satan, })cvtU, Abaddon.^ set not forth to us luiv 
iiuiividuall |>erson. as projter names use to doe; but onely an olliee, 
tu' (pialit v; and are therefore Aitpellatives; which ought not. to have 
been left nntianslated, as they are, in tlicDatine, and Modern Diblcs, 
bc'cause therein* thev seem to be the jiropcr names of Lhvmons', 
anti men are the more easily seduced to beleeve tiic doctrine of 
Devills; Mliieli at that lime was tlie Religion of the Cent lies, and 

etuitraiy to tliat t>t Jb>ses. and of (.'hrist. 

And because bv the iCne>htj. the ^-ireasrr, aiitl l)€Stroijcr, is meant, 
tlie l-hiemy of diem lhat. ,‘^liall be in the Kingtlome of Cotl; therefore 
it the Kingdome of Cod after the licsuriection. bee upon the Earth, 
(as in t lu' former ('haptiu' I liavesliewn by Scripture it seems to be,) 
Tlie iMiemy, and bis Riiigdome must be on Karlli also. For so also 
v/as it, in tlie time before the Jews hail tleposcd Cod. hor Cods 
Riuiiilomc was in Palestine; and the Nations roniitl about, were the 
Kingdonu'' 0 ! tlie Knetny; and consequently by Satan, is meant any 
J'.arihlv Kni’inv of 1 lie t'hiireli. 

'The''I'onneiits of Hell, are expressed sometimes. In* xree/nng, 
ttnd Ijna.diiiuj of as .Mat. S. 12. yometimes. by the u'orm of 

I'ontyC iciue \ as }i<a. tit). 21. and I\fark 9. 44, 4(), 4S: s^inielimcs, by 
Ftr(.\ as ni the [)laee now ipioted, U'here the trorm dijeih not, and the 
fur is not ({ueneind, and many places beside: sometimes by shame, 
and eontfinjit, as Dan. 12, 2. .*1 nd man;/ of them that sleep in the dust 

oj the Karth, shall make ; some to Ever last imj life ; and some to shame. 
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and everlasting contempt. All which places desipn mctaphoricallv a 
|?ricf and di.scontcnt of mind, from the sight of that ICtcrnnl felicity 
in others which tliey themselves througii their own incredulitv^ 
and disobedience liave lost. And because .such felicity in others’ 
IS not sensib e but by coinpari.son with their own actual! miseries’ 

arrinodenf to sulfer such bodily paines. and calamities.’ 

are incident to tliose wlio not onely live untler cvill ami cruel! 

Governours, but have also for Enemy, the Kternall Kin- of the 

God Alnugfity. An<I amongst these bodily [laine.s.'is to lie 

wicked a sceoud Death. For thomdi 
die bcnjiture bee clear for an nniversall Resurrection; yet wee d!, 

F(?r ^Xrcafst^'yt?/n promi.scd an Kternall life. 

Ia f I r ^ (I Cor. lo. 42, ill) to the rjuestion eoncernim^ 

Jrr ri^e with again, saith. that il,c hod,, is soirn iZ 

I-/r«ri / ’• dishonour, 

(’lorv Zltl » ^ ireaknesse, it is raised in tiowcr • 

Glor 3 and bower cannot be applyed to the bodit^s of the wicked' 

Nor can tlic name of Second Death, hoc applyed to tin sc that can 

never die but once: Ami although in Metaphorical Is peech 

ralamitous life Kyer asting, may hee called an Kyerlastin./ nUti, 
bet It cannot well be understood of a Second Death Tjie lire 

prepared for the eiekecl. is an Kvcrlastin.. J'irc- th ,7 s „, 
estate Hhercni m, titan ea,, he „ithn„t torture, l.,th of hr'-tp ’-tncl 
u.intl, after t),o fiesurroctioti, shall ct.dt.rc for ever- an. i’ t' ■ 
bt-nse the J-ire shall he ilnqiienehahle. and the torment’s liverlastiim- 
wt It cannot Ih'enco he inferred, that hec who shall he east into tli.at 
r e, or >c toriju.MitCfi with tliose tonneiits, shall c^nclure and ro^ist 
them so, as to he eler.tally burnt., antl torture,I, t!t,I yt’a -v^r he 
de.stroyed, n.,r d,e. And though tltero bo many placed that -tflirm 
Kverlastme J-tre. anti T.,rment.s (into widel, „ e„ tu-iv L ""'r 
Kucce.-i.sively nne after another hw ever- vet I flntt va 1 « 

there shall hee an Kternall l.ife ther^n 7f aavTutl^ru 7 
a t ,, the contrary, ,an Kverlasting Death, which is tl.e k-7n <i 

Dodf, nmf ,f c Z'iJ: !;<:r 

th- S,:c,„,d Uralh. Wherehy it hs evident, 11, at there is'to I 7 ? 
.Secoml Deal I, of every one tliat shall hoc condemned at the d7v r'f 
•Jndgcme.d, after wl.iel. l,ee shall die no more ' 

t),. nmi.ToT^i'v vit'ovTr ".mprehendcl all nn.ler 

t, her respeettvely ,.ga,nst spcciall Kvilh, „r ahsolntelv, a-nin"t a i 
l-'ill, comj.rehendmg Want, .Sickness, and Death R self t, 
because man wa.s ,.,-,.ut«I in a conditio.; Imm.'rtall, ...R'subi,-,.'' u 

Ik ''I'V'-'"’ ■*"' to notbing that Iciidelli to the tliss„hi 

on ,,f b,.s natnre; and fell front that Itappine.s.se by tl... si V '7, : 

R fo lowetb, that to l,e aut-rd from .Sin,' is to be 7v,sl hi,’Ii 

^ f and CalaiijjfjCbS that Sinne iiath l>r(ju^dit nnoii ns a, \ 
t^re ore m the Holy Scripture, Hemission of Sinue, and Salvathm 
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from Death and Misery, is tlie same thing, as it appears by the words 
of oiir Saviour, who having cured a man sick of the Palsey, by 
saying, {Mat, 0. 2.) Son he of good cheer, thy Sins be forgiven thee; 
and knowing tliat the Scribes took for blasphemy, that a man should 
pretend to forgive Sins, asked them (v. o.) whether it were easier to 
say. Thy Sinnes be forgiven the£, or. Arise and walk; signifying 
thereby, that it vas all one, as to the saving of the sick, to say, 
Thy Sins arc forgii'en, and and nalk; and that he used tliat 

form of speecii, onely to shew he had [lower to forgive Sins. And it 
is besides evident in reason, that since Death and Misery, were the 
punishments of Sin, the discharge of Sitme, must also be a discliarge 
of Death ami Misery; that is to say. Salvation absolute, such as the 
faithfull are to enjoy after the da 3 f of Judgment, by the power, and 
favour of Jesus Christ, who for that cause is called our Saviour. 

('oncerning Particular Salvations, such as are understood, 

1 Sinn, 14, :il). as the Lord livelh that saveth Israel, that is, from their 
tcm[)orary enemies, and 2 Sam. 22. 4. Thou art fny Saviour, thou 
surest me from I'iolence; and 2 Kings U. 5. God gave the Israelites a 
Saviour, and so they were delivered from the hand oj the Assynaris, 
and the like, 1 need sa^' nothing; tliere being neither ilifliculty, nor 
interest, to eorrujit tlie interjnetation of texts of that kind. 

Put concerning tlie Generali Salvation, because it must be in 
the Kingdonie of Heaven, there is great difliculty concerning the 
Place. On one side, by Kingdoine (which is an estate ordained by 
men for their [)cr[jetiiall security against enemies, and want)^ it 
.seemeth that this Salvation should be on Earth. For by Salvation 
is set forth \tnto us, a glorious Keign, of our King, by Conquest; 
not a safety hv Esca[)e: and therefore there where we look for 
Salvation, we must look also for Triumph; and Vicfore Trium[>h, for 
Victory; and before X'ictory^, for liattell; which cannot well be 
su])[)osed, shall be in Heaven. But how good soever this reason 
may he, 1 will not trust to it, without very evident places of 
Seripture. The sliito of Salvation is described at large, Isaiah 33. 
ver. 20, 21, 22, 23,‘24. 

Look Zion, the City of our solemnities ; thine cye.f shall see 

d (rusalcrn a guiel habitat ion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be retnoved, r shall any 

of the vords thereof be broken. 

But there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers, 
and slrtams ; wherein shall goe no Gaily u'ith oarcs ; 7Hitfur shall 
gallant ship jhissc thereby. 

For the A(>r</ IS our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our 
King, he irill save as. 

'Thu tackfings are hnised ; they could not well thor mast ; 

they could not spread the sail : then is the prey of a great six)il divided ; 
the lame take the fwey. 

And the Inhabilant .dtall not say, I am sicke ; the people that shall 
divell therein shall be forgiven (heir Iniquity. 

In which words wee have the place from whence Salvation is to 
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proceed Jerusalem a quiet hafjitalion; the Eternity of it, a tabernacle 
tfull shall not be taken down, <t-c. The Saviour of it, the Lord tiwir 
•/iidqc their Lawpver, their King, he will save vs; the Salvation. tlu> 
l^rd shall he to them as a broad nude of swift waters, dw. the conclitioti 
of their Enennes, thar tnddings are loose, their masts weak, (he 
lame sJ^U take the sjioil of them. The condition of the Saved, The 
Jnhahitant .dialI not sag, / am sick: And lastly, all this is coinrire- 
hended in horgivenesse of sin. The people that dwell therein shall be 
forgiven their imguity. By which it is evident, that Salvation shall 

^ Ood shall reign, (at the coining again of 

CJinst) in derusa ern; and from Jerusalem shall i)rocee<l flie Salva^ 
ion of the (.entiles that shall he received into Gods Kingdomc: as 
I. also more exjiressly declared hy the same l>rophet. Chap. (V>. 2'). 21. 

hrirut (jentilt*s who had any Jew in bondage) shall 

f hrethren for an offering to the, J^ml, out of all nations, 

VwTt and in Utters, and ujx>n muL, and ujxm 

CA,V / ^ Jerusalem, mith the Lord, as the 

hriVrd ^"'7 / in a clean vessell intr, the House 

^ hih f' them for Priests and for Lcvites 

■ tih the lujrd: \\ hereby it is manifest, that the cliief seat of Chxls 

that^tere'^fv' tT ‘ '1 77 the Salvation of us 

,-i Jiroeced) shall be Jerusalem: And the .same 

ofSamari""^*”*^' ^^viour, in Ids discourse with the woman 

do/m 4 e^ccrmng the place of God.s wor.ship; to whom lie saith, 

hut ft / T" ‘Samaritans worshipped they know not what 

hut the Jews worship wdiat they knew. For Kahvtion is of the Jews 

worft i 7"’ . if Bhould sav. vou 

orslup (.od »>ot know not by whom he wil save you. as we doc^ 

s m riT'" ’7 tribe of Judah, a Jew, not / 

‘..imariuin And therefore also the woman not imjiertineiitlv 

answered him again. We know the Messias sluiU coml So tli.at 

uhich our Saviour sailh, Salvation is from the Jews is the .same thn 

t Sal^itwn U, every one that beleeveth : To the Jew first and 

^ f t 7"^ *■'' righteousne.Hse of God 

reicaled from faith U, Jaith; from tlie faith of the Jew, to the faith 

of tJie (.entile. In the like sense tlie Prophet Joel de.serihing the 
day of Judgment, {c}.af> 2. .‘JO, :{ 1 .) that God would shew wimders 
?« hr a IX n, and tn earth, blond, and fire, and pillars of srwnik The 
Sun should he turned to darknesse, and the Moon into hloiid, before 

i V/Zl Lord come, he addeth verse :J2. and 

Jr r /7!7 7 npon the name, of the 

Ch. I "TV ; /'V Jerusalem .shall he 

o/ /aefr l/'V' /... hoUnessc, and the house 

Xho 77 ,1 (heir possessions, that i.., the possessions of 

tl efln • expresseth more particularlv in 

he SiST 'r '">' * *7 f^mdoflhe PhilisUnes, 

the fields of Lphraxm, of Kanuxria, Gilead, and the Cities of the Uouth, 

Jv ^ 
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from l^eath and Misery, b the same tiling, as it appears by the words 
of our tSaviour, who having cured a man sick of the Palsey, by 
saying, {Mat. 9. 2.) Son be of good cheer, tJnj Sins be forgiven thee; 
and knowing tiiat tlio Scrilies took for l)lasplieinj% that a man should 
pretend to forgive Sins, asked tliem (v. 5.) uhether it were easier to 
say, 'i'htj Sinnes he forgiven thee, or. Arise and walk; signifying 
therehv, that it was all one, as to the saving of the sick, to say, 
Thy Sins arc forgiven, and and iixilk; and that he used that 

form of sj)eec)j, onely to shew he had power to forgive Sins. And it 
is besides evident in reason, that since Death and Misery, were tlie 
jiunishments of Sin, tlie discharge of Sinne, must also be a discharge 
of Death and Misery; that is to say, Salvation absolute, such as the 
fuithfull are to enjoy after the day of Judgment, by the power, and 
favour of Jesus Clii ist, who for tliat cause is called our Saviour. 

('oncerning Particular Salvations, such as are understood, 

1 Sam. 14. J9. us the Lord lii clh that savetk Israel, that is, from their 
temporary enemies, and — Sam. 22, 4. art my Savujur, thou 

savest me from violence; and 2 Kings 13. 5. God gave the Israelites a 
iSVirio?/r. and so they were delivered from the hand of the Assyrians, 
and the like, 1 need say nothing; lliere being neither difficulty, nor 
interest, to corrupt the interpretation of texts of that kintl. 

But concerning the Generali Salvation, because it must he in 
the Kingdome of Heaven, tliere is great difficulty concerning the 
Place. On one side, by Kingdome (which is an estate ordained by 
men for their per|>etuall security against enemie.s, and want) it 
.•^eemeth that (his Salvation should be on Earth. For by Salvation 
is set forth unto us, a glorious Reign, of our King, by Coiupiest; 
not a safety bv ICscape: and therefore there where we look for 
Salvation, we must look also for Triumjih; and before Triumjih, for 
Victory; and before Victory, for Rattell; which cannot well be 
supposed, shall be in Heaven. Rut how good soever this reason 
may he, 1 will not trust to it, without very evident places of 
Scripture. The state of Salvation is described at large, Isaiah 33. 
vcr. 20, 21, 22. 23, 24. 

Look ujkjii Zion, the City of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall see 
derusalem a (fuiel habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be takeyi down , 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
vf the cords thereof he broken. 

Hut there the glorious Lord will be unto us a ylace oj broad rivers, 
and stnams ; wherein shall goe no Gaily with oarcs ; neither shall 
fjallani ship jxisse thereby. 

For the Lend is our Judge, the Lord is our Ltiwgiver, the Lord is our 
King, he will save us. 

'I'hu lacklings are loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast 
they could not s/ncad the sail : then is the prey oJ a great sjutd divided ; 
the lame hike the prey. 

And the Inhabitaul shall not say, 1 am sickc ; the people that shall 
dwell ihcrcin shall be forgiven their Iniquity. 

In which words wee have the place from whence Salvation is to 
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Jerusalem a quiet hahUation^ the Kternity of it, a tabrrmicle 
ifuji Juill not be taken down. d c. The Saviour of it, the Lord, their 

Lawgiver, their King, he leill save the Salvation, the 
J^jrd shall he to them as a broad nude of swift waters, dw. the condition 
of tf.eir Knemies, their tacklings are loose, their masts weak, the 
lame shall take the sjyrKl of them. The condition of the Saved, The 
Inhabitant shall not sat/, / am sick: And lastly, all this is coinpre- 
hendeci in ];orj,Mvenesse of sin, 7’Ac people that dwell therein shall be 
t/icir unquiti/ By which it is evident, that Salvation shall 
Piirilfi ^ '' len fiocl shall rcij^ri, (at the coniiny attain of 

r f !V and from Jerusalem sluill ,,roeeed fhe Salva- 

nor of the (.entiles that shall he received into Gods Kinetiome- as 
IS also more expressly declared hy the same Ihophet, Chan.Jio. 2' ^ 2l' 

hrirw^^dl (gentiles who had any Jew in honda-e) shall 

uf/i } ^^rethren for an ofjennq to the Kad, out of all nations, 

.wJf t T’ T and u/ton muL, and 

su ft beasts to my holy nuuintain, Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the 

of In T '-f "'7 t V'Vt the House 

£ithaff' them for Priest.s and for Levites, 

. ^ \\ Jierehy it is manifest, that the chief seat of (hxis 

Kingdorne (which is llie Jdaee, from whence the Salvation of us 
hat were Gentiles shall jiroeced) sliall be Jerusalem: And the same 

of Sam-rr-" in his discourse witli the woman 

1/m concerning tlie jJace of Go<Is worship,- to wj.om lie saith. 

hm it* T"* '' ‘Samaritans worshipped they knew not what, 

hut the Jew.s worship what they knew. Kor Salvation is of the Jews 

uors] ij) God hut know not hy whom lie wil save you, as we doe 
that know It shall he hy one of the tribe of Judah, a Jew not a 
. amariuu) And therefore also tlie woman not impertinently 
unswercxl him again. We know the Afessius shall ronj sr a 
u hieh our Sa vaour saith AVdeu/^on is from the Jews, is the sail t 
iaul sa:yx^s Horn. 1. Ifi. J7.) The Gospel is the ,s>wer of Ld 

T/' 7 To the Jew first, and 

* / / /■ therein is the righfcousnesse of Go I 

<ilv If .i-.-nbi„g ,i,e 

iw / ' // / / j ’ ’ that (_»od would shew wonders 

l« hu,u„ .imt ,n .aril,, h ,„„l, and fire, and /.illars af nnamk Tfir 

• un ahauld Y larncd V, da.dnrsse, and the Moan inta Maud, h, fan, 

i! T'n "I H.'- Lor,I covu\ 111; n.ldiilli verso .'W and 

. ,,1 nri '"‘T'' I-"" «/«« O,,-. munr. af the. 

W V, \ ’‘Tin "1 "‘ ■nrumk.n nlaUl hr. 

yl T:, , ‘T, '■«■•«= O. saill, tlio sumo, V,r.n M.rnnI 

O.n YaU he lr,l,crr,rncc and Ifiere nlurll hr. hAkiennc. aid II,e. h,jn.,e 

/)„'■ h/,Itluar p.,s.,e.iS„nn, tliat is. Ilic |it,.ssossi,„is „f 

t he if "-f *'*'"• n,nd.,J II,e /■l.lll.d'inen, 

Ihc luldnofhpi.raim, of Sanaina, a,lead, and the Cuksojlhe South 
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and concludes with these words, the. Kingdom s:hall be ike Lords 
All l!i CSC ])laces arc for SalwalioiK anti the Kinj'dome of God (after 
the day of .TiHltrement) upon ICarth. On the otlier side, I have not 
found an\' text that can jiroljaldy I>e drawn, to prove any Ascension 
of the Saints into Mea\*cn ; that is to say, into any C'rvlnm Empgreum, 
or oliicr a'tlieriall Meyion: saving tliat it is called the Kingdome of 
Heaven: whicli name it may have, liecausc God, that was King 
ot tlio .levs, governed them hy Ids commands, sent to Moses by 
Angels from Heaven; and after their revolt, sent his Son from 
H(*aven, to rcfliice them to their obedience; and shall send him 
thence again, to rule l)oth them, and all other faitlifull men, from 
the day of .liidgment, ICverlastingly: or from that, tliat tiie Tlirone 
of tins our Great King is in Heaven; whereas the Itiarth is but his 
lo>otstooie. Hut tliat tlie Subjects of God should have any place as 
high as his T'hrone, or higher than his Footsfoole, it seemetli not 
sutablc tt) tlie dignity of a King, nor can 1 tind any evident text for 
it in holy Sorijiture. 

1^'rom til is (hat hath been said of the Kingdom of God, and of 
Salvation, it is not liard to interpret what is meant hy the Woiit.D 
TO co.Mi:. Tliere are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the 
(ifd II orld, the l^rescnt ITorW, and the World to come. Of tlic tirst, 
St. Peter speaks, // God spared not the Old Worlds huf saved Kveth the 
t I'jhth ptrsnu, a Preacher of righteousnesse. bringing the flood upon 
the world of the, ungodly, d-c. So the first Wf>rld, ^\■as from Adam to 
the generaII I-dootl. Of the present World, our Saviour speaks 
{John 18. dti.) ,My Kingdo me IS not of this World. For he came onoly 
to tench men tlie tvay of Salvation, and to renew the King<lonic of his 
b.'ither, by his doctrine. Of the World to come, St. Peter speaks, 
ycrcrthelcsse wc according to his promise look for new Heavens^ and 
<1 new Earth. Tiiis is that WoKt.n, wherein Christ coming down from 
He aven, in tlic clouds, with great power, and glory, shall send liis 
Angels, ami shall gather together his elect, from (lie four winds, and 
Irom the uttermost parts of the k'arth, aiul thence forth reign over 
them, (under liis I'atlier) EvcriastiiiLdv. 

Salvation of a sinner, su[)j)osetli a precedent Kede.mi'TION; for 
he that is once guilty of Sin, is obnoxious tt) the Penalty of the 
same; and must pay (or some otiier or him) such Hansome, as lic 
tliat is offentha], and has him in liis power, shall retjuire. And seeing 
the person otrended, is Almighty God, in whoso jiowcr are all things; 
such Hansome is tt) l)e pakl before Salvation cun be accpiircd, as 
(Jotl hath been pleased to require, Hy tliis Ransome, i.s not intended 
a satisfaction for Sin, etjuivalent tt) the (MTence, wliieh no sinner 
for liimselfe, nor righteous man can ever be able tt) make for 
another: 'Fhe tlamniagc a man dt)cs to another, he may make 
amcntls for hy restitution, or rccompt'iicc, but sin cannot be taken 
aivav by reet)mpcncc; for that were to make tlic liberty to sin, a 
thing vtuulible. Hut sins may bee {lartltmed tt> tlie repentant, 
either gratis, or iijion such penalty, as God is picasetl to accept. 
That wliich God usually accepted in the Old Testament, was some 
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Saorifice or Oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of Injustice, 
tliougli the pnni.slnncnt liavo been tlireatnetl. ICven amongst im-n, 
thoiifrh Uk; jjromise of CJootl, l>ind llic jiromiser; yet threats, that 
is to say promises of (svill, bind tlieni not; inueh Icssc shall they 
bind ti(jd, Avho is mfinllely more merciful then men. t>iir h;a\ iouV 
Christ tlieref(»re to licdf.ern us, did not in that seri.se satistie for tlie 
Sins of inen, as that lii.s Death, of its own yertue, could make it 
unjust ill (hal to puriish sinners with Internal] deatii; but did make 
that S:K:iifice, and Oblation rif himself; at liis tirst cominjif, ^v]licll 
Ciod ^^as ]>leased to require, for the Salvation at his second'coming, 
of sncli as in the mean time sliouid repent, and helecve in him. 
And tliough this act of our Jiedfinption, be not alwaics in Scripture 
called a Sarnflre, and Oblation, but sometimes a Price', vtU bv 
Price we are not to understand any thing, hv tlie value whereof, he 
could claim right to a pardon foV us, from his otfended Father; 

but that Pi ice whicli CJod the Fatlicr was pleased in nieicv' to 
demand. 


CHAP. XXXIX 

Of the /ngjuficatum in Scripture of the xixtrd C'fiuiicii 

The word Church, {Ecclc'iia) signifietli in the Hooks of IIolv 
Serif it uro divers things. Sometimes (tliough not often) it is taken 
for Oods IIouHc. that is to say, for a 'I'emfile, wlierein Christ ian.s 
assemble to fierform holy duties publiqucly; as, I Cor. 11. ver. lU. 
JM pour uornen heep mlerice in the Churche.'i: but tins is Metajihori- 
callv put, for the Congregation there assembled; and hath lioen since 
used for the Julitlce it self, to di.'tinguish between the Tenifiles of 
C.hristian.s, anrl Idolaters. 'Die Temple of .Jeni.saleni w;i„s Ood.'} 
/t-on-ic. and tlie House of Prayer; and so is any Fdifice dedicated by 
Christians to the worship of CiirLst, Christ fum.st: and tlierofore ih'e 
I'alher.s call it K 'I he L/trds house: and thence, in our 

language it came to be called Kprice, and Church. 

f.liurch twhen not taken for a House) signifieth the same lliat 
significil in the Crecian Coinrnon-wealtli.s; tli.at is to say, a 
(A/nj.n<‘gat ion. or an A.ssembly of Citizens, called forth, to hear‘the 
-Magisirale spt-ak unto tliem; and which in tlie Common-wealth of 
Home wa.s ealh-d Co/uio, as he that s|>ake was called Prclesia'^/r.s, 
and Conriomdor. And wlien they were callcfl forth liy lawfnli 
.'\tit hority, it was hreUsta Icpitmui, a Pouf nil Clmrih, tn'o/xot 
lint when liiey were excited by tumultuous, aud seditious 
(.t In/fi it wus a coiifusccl Cjlmrclij 

It i.s takfui also Sfmiet iirn^s for tlie men that have right to be of 
tlie Congregation, though not actually assembled; tliat i.s lo sav, 
frir tlie whole multitude (if Christian men, how t;ir ,soe\'cr they be 
disfierficd: as {Act. S. 3.) uliere it is said, tliat Saul mode hovock of the 
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Chvrrh: And in this sense is Christ said to be Head of the Church. 
And sometimes for a certain part of Christians, as [Col, 4. 1.5.) 
JSahite the Church that is his house. Somctiiiies also for the Elect 
onelyi as [JCj)hcs, 5. 27.) v4 ijlioT\o\is Chvrch, without sjxA, or wrinkle, 
koh/, and without blemish-, which is meant of the Church triumphant, 
or^ Church to come. Sometimes, for a Omgrogation assembled, of 
professors of Christianity, whether their profession be true, or 
counterfeit, as it is undorstoo<l. Mat. 18. 17. where it is said, Tell it 
to the Church, and if hee najlect to hear the Church, let him he Uj thee 
as a Cciitile. or Publican. 

And in thi.s last sense only it is that the Church can 1)0 taken for 
one Person; that is to say, that it can be said to liave power to will, 
to pronounce, to command, to ho obeyed, to make laws, or to doe 
any other action whatsoever; For without authority from a lawful! 
Congregation, whatsoever net be done in a concourse of ijcoplc, it 
is the particular act of every one of those that were present, and 
gave their aid to the performance of it; and not tiie act of them ail 
in grosse, as of one body; much lesse the act of them that were 
ab.sent. or that being present, were not willing it sliould ho done. 
According to this sense, I define a Cnuucn to he, A Comjunuj of men 
professimj Christian Iteligion, united in the pfr,^n of one Soveraign : 
at u'hosc command thcf/ ought to assemhlc, and icithout ivhose autfvjritg 
theif ought neA to assemble. And because in all Common-wealths 
that Assemhiv, which i.s without warrant from the Civil fSoveraign, 
is unlawful; that Church also, which is assembletl in any Comnion- 
wealtli, tliat hath forbidden them to assemhlc, is an unlaw-full 
AssemhI}'. 

It followctli also, that there is on Earth, no sucli vinivcr.sall Church, 
ns all Christians are bound to obey; because there is no power on 
ICarth. to which all other Cornmon-w'eallhs are subject; There are 
Christians, in the Dominions of severall Princes and States; but 
everv one of them is subject to that Common-wealth, whereof he is 
himself a inemher; and consequently, cannot be subject to the 
commands of any other Person. And therefore a Church, such a 
one as is capable to Command, to Judge, Ahsolye, Condemn, or do 
any other ;iet, i.s the same thing irith a Civil Common-wealth, 
consisting of Christian men; and is ealle<l a Civill State, for that the 
subjects of it are Men-, and a Church, for that the subjects thereof 
are Christians. Temjxwall and Spirituall novermnent, are but two 
words brought into tlio world, to make men see double, and mi.stake 
tlieir Laufull Soveraign. It is true, that the bodies of tlie faithfulh 
after the l\csnrrection, sliall be not onely Spirituall, but Kternall; 
but in tliis life they arc grosse. ami corruptil>le. There is therefore 
no other Coverninent in this life, neither of SUite, nor Religion, but 
'iVmjiorall; nor teaching of any doctrine, law-full to any Subject, 
whicii tlio Governour both of the State, and of the Religion, for- 
hiddeth to be taught: And that Governor must l>eone; or else there 
must needs follow Faction, and Civil war in the Common-wealth, 
between the Church and State; between SinritualistSt and Tem- 
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'poralisls; between the Sword of Justice^ and the Shidd of Faith-, 
and (which is more) in every Christian mans own lirest, between tli 9 
Christian, and the Man. 'The Doctors of the Churoli. are called 
Pastors; so also are Civill Soveratj^nes: J5ut if Pastors he not sub¬ 
ordinate one to aiKjther, so as that there may bee one chief Pastor, 
men will be tauglit contrary Doctrines, whereof both may be. and 
one must be false. \V lio that one chief Pastor is, actvjrdinfi ti» the 
law of X'lture, hath been already shewn; namely, that it is (he (hvill 
Soveraign: And to whom the Scripture hath assigned that OlTicc, 
we shall see in the Cliajjters lolloAving. 


CHAP. XL 

Of the Rioiits of tiip. Kiarjdome of God, in Abr<aham, Mo.scs, the. Iliyh 

Priests, and the. Lings of Ju<lali. 

The Father of the Faithfull. and first in the Kingdome of Cod by 
Covenant, w<is Ahrahnm. h’or with him was the Covenant first 
made; wherein he obliged himself, and his seed after him, to acknow- 
lerlge and obey Ibe commands of Cod; not onely such, as he could 
take notice of, (as Morall Laws,) by the light of Nature; but also 
such, as flod should in sjjeciall manner deliver to him hv' Dreams, 
and V ision.s, hor as to the Morall law. they were alre.ady obliged, 
and needed not hav’C been contracted withall, bv' promi.se of tlie Liiiid 
of Canaan, Nor was there any Contract, that could adde to, or 
strengtlicn the (Jbligation, by which hotli they, and all men else were 
bound naturally to obey Cod Almighty; And therefore the Covenant 
which Abraham made with Cod, was to take for the Commandeinent 
of (jod, that which in tlie name of Cotl was commandtxl him, in a 

I)reaiii, or \ ision; and to deliver it to his familv, and cause them to 
observe the same. 

Ill this Ointract of God with Abraham, wee may ob.servc 
three j^oint.s of imjiortaiit consecjuence in the government of 
(bids peojile. Fir.st, that at the making of this C-ovenant, 
God sjiake onely to Abraham, and therefore conliaetcd not 
with any of his family, or seed, otherwise then as their wills 
(which make the essence of all Covenants) were before the ('ontracl 
involve<l in the will of Abraham; who was tliercfore supjjosed to 
have had a lawfull jiower, to make tliem perform all that he 
covenanted for them. According whereunlo {Gen. IH, 18, ID.) 
God saith. All the. Nations of the Earth shall he. I,leased in him. For / 
know him that he. trill ejmufuind his children and hU household after 
am, and they shall keep the way of the }./wd. From w hence may be 
concluded this first point, that they to whom God hath not spoken 
Jinmodiately, arc to receive the positive coinmandemeuts of (jJorl 
from their .Soveraign; as the family and seed of Abraham did from 
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A>)roliam tlioir Father, and Lor<l, and Civil! Hoveraign. And 
consequently in every Cornnion-wcaltli, they who have no super- 
naliiiall Kevclation to the contrary, oiigiit to oljev tlic laws 
of their own Sovoraign, in the cxternall acts and i)Vofession of 
Ivoiigion, As foi the inward and hclff'J' of men, which 

lininane (Joveriiovirs can take no notice of, {for dod onely knowetli 
the heart) they arc not voluntary, nor tlje efVcct f»f the laws, but of 
tiie nnrevealed will, and of the"^power of God: and consequently 
fall not under obligation. 

From whence proceedeth another point, tliat it was not imlawfull 
for Abraham, wlicn any of hi.s Subjects should pretend Ihivate, 
\ ision, or Spirit, c>r otlicr licveiation from (iod, for tlie countenanc¬ 
ing of any doctrine whicli Abraham should forbid, or when they 
foiiowctl, or adhered to any such pretender, to [nini-sh them; and 
consc(piently that it is la^\■full now for the Sovcraign to punish any 
man that shall ojiposc his Private Spirit against the Laws; For he'e 
hath the same place in the Common-wealth, that Abraham had in 
hi.s o\\'n Family. 


'J’hcre ariseth al.«o from the same, a third point; that as none but 
A 1)1 aham in his family, so none but the Sov'craign in a Christian 
Common-wealth, can take notice wliat is, or what is not tlio \Vor<l of 


(«od. I'or (lod spake onely to Abraham; and it was lie onelv, tliat 
was able to know what Ootl said, and to interjiret the same to his 
family: And therefore also, tliey that have the pl.ace of .Abraham 
in a Common-wealth, arc the onely Interpreters of what God hatli 
sjiokcn. 


The same Covenant was renewed with Isaac; and afterward.s 
witli Jacob; but afterwards no more, till tive Israelites were freed 
from the ICgyptians, and arrived at the Foot of Mount Sinai: an<I 
then it was renewed by Moses (as I have said before, chap. .'15.) in 
such manner, as they became from that time forward the iVeuliar 
Kingdomc of God: whose Lieutenant was Moses, for his owne time: 
and till' siieeession to that, office was set led upon Aaron, and his 
heirs after him, to hce to (Joel a Sacerdotall l\ingi!ome for ever. 

By tl lis constitution, a Kingdome isacquirixl to (lod. lUit seeing 
Moses had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to 
t lie right of ,\l>ralia!n, iiccaiise he I'ould not claim it hy inlicritancc: 
it appeareth not as yet, that the people were obliged to take Iiim for 
Gods incutcnant, longer than they bcloevcd that God spake unto 
him. And therefore his authority (notwithstanding the Covenant 
Ihey made witli (5od) dcpcndcxl yet merely upon the opinion they 
had of Ids Sanctity, and of t!ie reality of lus Conferences witli God, 
and i!k; \'erity of his Aliracles; which opinion coming to change, 
(licy were no more obliged to take any thing h)r tluriaw of God, 
which he propounilcd to them in (Jod.s name. We are therefore 
to eonsiiicr, what other ground there was, of tlieir obligation to obey 
him. f'or it could not- be the eommamlcmeitl of God tiiat could 
oblige iln'm: because (Jod sjiake not to them immediatelv', but by 
tlie mediation of Closes himself; And our Saviour saith of himsclb 
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/// hair u'itnessc, of my self, my witnesse is not true-, much Ip=;so if 
.Moses bear ^yitnesse of liiinselfe, (especially in a claim of Kin-iv 
po\ycr over Gods peof)!e) ou^ht bis testimony to be received. liis 
autJioritv tlierefore, as the authority of all other I'rinees, must be 
grounded on the Consent of the People, and their Promise to obev 
mn .\nd so h was: For the people {Exod. 20. IH.) udi( n thru saw 
the Ihundcnnys, mid tlw Lijhtnimjs, and the noyse of the Trumpet 
and the mountauic smonkiny, removed, n?id stood afar off. And 
they said unto Moses, speak thou with us, and we will hear, hut Ut not 
Ood speak with us lest we di'e.^ Here was their ])romi.se of obedience; 
and by tins it was they obliged themselves to obey whatsoever Ini 
slionld deliver nnto them for the Coinmandement of (Jod. 

And notwithstanding the Oivenant const it uteth a Saeerdotell 
Kingd(jine that is to say, a Kingdome hereditarv to Aaron- vet 
that IS to he imder.stood of the siicces.sion. after Aloses should hoe 
dead tor whrdsoever orderetli, and establishctli the Poliev as 

a Common-wealth (he it Monurehy, Aristocracy, or 
. must iieed.s hav-e Soveraign J’ower over tlie people ai! 

the while he i.s doing of it. .Vnd that Moses had that riower all his 
mni time, ns evidently aHinned m the Scripture. First, in the t-.xt 
aist before cued, because the iieople promised obedience, nui n, 
Aaron hut to Jmn. Secondly, {Erod. 24. ]. 2.) And God said unto 
Moses, Lome up unto the U^rd, thou, and Aaron, Sadah and Ahihu 

! -it T' ^rome niyh, neither shall the people ejoc up 

m u r''l r r ;***' 'v-ho wa.s alone called 

FldoV ‘ Aaron, nor the other Ihiest.s nor tlie Seventv 

Fldcrs. noi the i eople who were forbidden to eorne up) uas alone 

he, tlmt lepresented to the Israelites the Person of Gixi; that is to 
say, was their sole Soveraign under God. .Xnd thou di afterwirds 
It .,,a| tver.se 9.) Thm went up Moses, and Aaron, Xwiah'and 
Mydiy. and seventy oj the Elders of Israel, and they saw tfw (fod of 
Israel, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved work of a saphi^i 
stone dw yet this was not till after Mo.se.s had lieon witli (h.d b/foro' 
and l.ad bnaiL-hy t» the people the words wJd<-h (iod },ad said to fiirn’ 

\l ! ‘ r * the peo|)Ie; the others, as the 

.Nciblfs of n.s retinue uere admitte<l for honour to that sneciil 

grace, which was not allowed to the people; which was, (,a.s in the 

\(.rs(. after appeaieth) to see (;<»d and live. (Jod laid not his hand 

ujeat them, tmy saw (fod, and did eat and drink (that i.s, die] live) 

but did not carry any emiimandement from Jdm to the pt-oi.le’ 

Again, It i.s everv where said. The Uwd sjeake unto Mose.s as in ilj 

other oceasion.s of (government; so al.so in the ordetim' of (ho 

Ceremonies of Gehgnrin, eontamwl in the 2.-i, 20, 27, 28. 29730. and' 

'rl n Exodus, and througliout Leviticus: to Aaron -seldornc. 

le .alfe that Aarrjii niaile. .Moses threw into tlie fire. Fastlv tlio 
<piastion of the Atithority of Aaron, by oeeasion f>f hi.s and Miriams 

lor .Hosts, bo also m the question between .Moses, and tlie l^e<q,le. 
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who had the Right of (Jovorning the People, when Corah, Dathan, 
and Ahirani, and two hnndrt*d and fifty Princo^i of the Assembly 
<jath€rcd thcmseiv^a Uxjclher (Numb. Ifi. 8.) anainH Moses, and againk 
Aaron, and said nnlo them, } c lake too rnnch upon you, seeing all the 
congrcgaiton are Holy, every one of them, and the I.ord is amotugsi 
them, V'hy lift up your selves above the congregation of the Lord ? God 
caustxl tlie eartli to swallow C’orcah, Dathan, and Al>iram with their 
wives and children alive, and consnmeti those two hundrexl and fiftv 
Princes with fire, 'i'herefore neither Aaron, nor the I’eople, nor any 
3 ■■ 11 ■ f Princes of the People, but Moses alone had 

next under (Jod the Soveraignty over the Israelites: And that not 
onely in eauses of Oivill I/oliey, but also of Religion: For Moses onely 
Kj)ake witli God, and tlierefore onely could tell the People, what it 
was that God retjuired at their hands. No man upon pain of death 
might be so presurn[)tuous as to apjwoacb the .Mountain where God 
tnlke<l with Moses, 7'lu)u shalt set hounds (saith tlie Iwjrd, Kxod 
lb. 1-.) to the peo})le round about, and say. Fake heed to your selve,^ 
that you goe not up into the Mount, or touch the border of it ; irhosoei'er 
hiueheth the ^)fouut shall surely be put to death. Aiifl again (verse iil.) 
(j'oe. down, charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to 
gaze. Out of ^vbicil ne ma^' conehule. that wliosoever in a Christian 
( ommon->\’ealtli holdelh the place of Mose.s, is the sole Messenger of 
Go<l. and Intcr[>reter of his Commandeinenty. .And according 
hereunto, no man ought in the interpretation of tlie Scripture to 
prooetxl further then the bounds whieli are set bv their several 
Soveniigns. For the Scriptures sitict; (i!od now speaketh in them, 
are tlie Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are the Paws of them that 
rejircsent Gods !*erson on Karth. '!'o look uiion them, and tlierein 
to behold the wondrous works of (^od, and learn to fear him is 
allowed; but to interpret them: that is, to yiry into what God saith 
to him wJvom he app'ointetii to govern under him, and make them- 
selvea Judges whether lie govern as (lod commandeth liiiii, or not, 
is to fransgressc the boiind.s (Jod hath set u.s, ami to gaze ufion God 
irreverent IV. 

'I’herc was no Prophet in the time of Mose.s, nor jiretender to the 
Spirit of God, but such as Moses had approvcrl and Authorized. 
For there were in his time but Seventy'men. that are said to 
Prophecy by the Spirit of (Jod, and these were of all Moses lu.s 
election; concerning whom God said to Moses {Xumh. H. 16.) 
(lather to mee Stventij of the Kldcrs of Israel, whom thou knvwest to 
he. the Hhbrs of the People. J’o these God inijiarted his Spirit; but 
it was not a ditTerent Spirit from that of iMoses; for it is said 
(verso L\A.) God came d<ywn in a cloud, and took of the Spirit that was 
.Moses, and gave il to the Seventy P.idcrs. Ibit as I have shewn 
before (chap. ‘Ui.) b\' Spirit, is understood the Mind\ so that the 
sense of the place is no other than this, that (Jorl endued them with 
a mind confoiniaUe. and subordinate to tliat of Mo.sc 3 , that they 
luJL'iit Pro|)lieey. that is to say, speak to the jieople in Goths name, 
in such manner, as to set forward (as .Ministers of Moses, and by his 
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^ agreeable to .Moses his doctrine 

?n t/^r^ .Mniisters; and when two of them Pronhecved 

s in the'' 27 '';nd'oR" a new and unlawful! thing; and as it 

of ft «nr? if r Cliapter, ihev were accused 

fLt ’if ^ .Josliua arlvised Moses to forbid them, as not knowing 
that It was by Moses Jus Spirit that they Jhof.liecved }iy which 
It IS manifest, that no Subject ought to pretend to PioidiecV or to 

pPPOsition to the doctrine estabUshed bvSiim' whom 
God hath set in the place of Moses ' 'wiom 

Aaron bcinc .load. a,„i after him also Moses, the Kiii^dome 
as being a baect.lotall Kingtlome, deseendeti by vertue o the 
Covenant to Aarons .Son, Eleazar the High P?ie,st • And Cod 
dec ared b.m (next under liiniself) for Soveraic, at if.e same time 

this cfocrTrhb liitr'rv ■^™y- 

rrl. 'hcnooe ,ml. and at his m.rd thuj shall 

It o* ** ^ if’ Children of Israel with him: 'i’iiereforo 

be .Supreme 1 ower of making War and Peace, wa.s in ll,e Priest 

Priesc'^'or^bc‘ir k "fr“‘“O 'l-e High 

p_ ",’ , of the Law, wa.s in tlieir keeping- end liie 

I na s and Lev.tcs onely, tvere the subordinate ./ndeeS h causes 

norshto rfc'rf'' r- ?■ *"■ n-toner of o'e": 

the t meof sf?.yT Ii'it that tlie JligJ, fbiest (ill 

tUiic of Saul, luTxl the Supreme Authority. Tlierefore the rivifl 

and Lcclcsiast.call Power were both joined toge.l er in one and he 

same person, the Hieb Priest; and ingbt to "bee so. ii“ wl.oi.tv^ 

Mvernetb by Ihvine Itight; that is. by Authority immediate from 

dayes ruj Airiy tn Israel; and sometime.-i with this addition* that 
every man dtd that uhkh was ri.jht in his own eyes 1 y Xh h to 

bee underslood, that wi.eie it is Said, there was no A fL is meanV^ 

tlif're vms 7UJ Sovf^Tuinn Power \n \^\tLo\ Aewio ♦ ^ 7. if’ nicant, 

the Act and Fverr^uf ff . ‘ d vve consider 

Ar/ f ’ ; V/ /’ , fjenem/ion {Judges 2 10 t 

!w fT , » y he lord done for Israel 

Jews ba<?U,al'Vuaihy wbillfst^lntl^mleu''p '/"fT' 

onely before toey would .submit then ies’to tim 

■Moses. In, aI.so after tl.ey I,ad obliged tbe.nselyes" • e r Inb^ 

miss on. W I.er eas .Sign.s, and .Miracles Inu] for End' to nroeure 

it"^ for'u II 'T'‘ if. "ben tliey fiave once eiven 

consider not .be Exereise, but the fW'l.t -If th.ven.i .7?;.,. !*“!■"“ 
power wasfstill iu tlie ilinli l^riesf '7lir*ri f i ^ * o\erai^^ri 

was yeelded to a. v of .b7 1 ..^; /' "‘'‘'f'--"■•'■‘l-'ocyer obedieneo 

extraordinarily to^Jve bL refe? <•l■•«cn by God 

*K <^ 91 * ^ t<^belhoua aubjccU out of the hands of 
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the enemy,) it cfinnot bee cl^a^^*n into argument against the Right 
tlie nigli Priest liad to the Soveraign i\^wer, in all matters, both of 
Policy and Religion. And neither tlie Judges, nor Samuel himselfe 
had an ordinary, but extraordinary calling to the Government; 
aiul were obeveri bv the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of 
reverence to their favour with (h)il, a{)[)earing in their wisdoine, 
courage, or felicit 3 ^ Ilitlierto therefore the Right of Regulating 
botli the I’olicy, and the Religion, were inseparable. 

'To the Judges, succeeded Kings: And whereas before, all 
authority, botli in Religion, and Policy, was in the High Priest; 
so now it was all in the King. For the Soveraignt^' over the peofile, 
which was before, not onely by vertiie of the i)ivine Power, but also 
by a particular pact of the Israelites in God. and next under him, in 
the High Priest, as his Vicegerent on earth, M’as cast oil by the 
I’cople, with the consent of God himselfe. For when they said to 


Samuel (1 Sam. 8. 5.) make ns a King to judge us. like all the XalionSt 
they .signili'xi that they would no more bee governed by the com¬ 
ma luls that should bee laid upon them b}* the Priest, in the name of 
(Jod; but by one that should command them in the same manner 
that all other nations were commandetl; and eonscrpicntly in depos¬ 
ing the Higli Priest of l^oyall authority, they dejKxstKl that peculiar 
Government of God. And vet God consenterl to it, saving to 
Samuel (vcr.se 7.) Hearken unto the voice of the People, in all that they 
shall say unto thee : for they have not rejected thee, hut theg hax'e 
rejected mce, that I should nut reign over them. Having therefore 
rejet'tcfl God, in whose Right the Priests governed, there w;us no 
authority left to the Priests, Viut such as the King wa.s jileasetl to 
allow thc-m; which was more, or lesse, accortling as the Kings were 
good, or evill. .\nd fur the (Jovernment of Civlll afTaires, it is 
manifest, it was all in the hands of the King. For in tlie same 
Cha])ter. verse 20. Tliey say tliey will be like all the Nations; 
that their King shall lie their Judge, and goc before them, and light 
their bat tells; that is. he shall have the whole authority, both in 
Peace aiul Whir. In which is contaiiuxl also tlie ordering of Religion: 
tor there was no other W’ortl of Gotl in that time, bv which to 
regulate Religion, but tlie Law of Moses, which was their Civill 
Laiv. Jk'siiles, we read (1 Kings 2, 27.) that Solomon tknist 
out Abiathar from being Priest before the Lord'. He had there¬ 
fore authority over the High I'riest, cTS over any other Subject; 
which is a great mark of Supremacy in Religion. And we read 
also (1 Kings S.) that hee detlicated the 'remple; that he blessed the 
People; and that lie himselfe in person made that e.xecllent prayer, 
iiscil in the Oniseerations of all Churches, and houses of Prayer; 
whicli is another great mark of Supremacy in Religion. Again, wo 
roatl (2 Kings 22.) that when there was question concerning the Book 
of the Law found in tlie Temple, the same was not decided by the 
High I’riest, but Josiah sent both him, and otliers to enquire con¬ 
cerning it, of Hulda, the Prophetesse; which is another mark of the 
Supremacy in Religion. Lastly, wee read (1 Chron, 26. 30.) that 
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David made Hashabiah and his brethren. Hcbnmites. Odicers of 
I.srael ainonj; them Westward, in all bnsinesse of the Lord, and in the 
smice of the Kinfj. Likewise {ver.se .32.) that lieo made otlier 
Hebronites rnhrs over the Renbenites, the Gndites, and the haffe tribe 
oj Manasseh (these Mere tlie rest of Israel that dwelt bovond Jordan) 
matter j^ertuUinrj to God, and affair., of the King. Is not this 
full oM-er, both temjymall and spirituall, as they (;all it. tliat Mould 
diMde It Jo conclude; from the first institution of Cods Ivinc»- 
dome, ^aidivjtv, the Supremacy of Jieli^don, mos in the .saino 

\ ^ Soveraijrnty; ami the Pricst.s office 

after the election of Saul, Mas not .Maf^dsteriall. but Ministerial], 
AotMithstandin^ the government both in Policy and Religion 
were joined, hr.st m the Migii Priests, and afteruards in tlie Khv^s' 
H «>iicerned tlie Right; yet it appearcih bv the same 

H 0 I 3 History, that the people understood it not; but there bcim^ 
amongst them a great part, ami probably the greatest part Unit no 
l-.nger than they saw great n,ir..cle.s. or (wl.ich is e.jnivalVnt a 
miracle) great abilities, or great felicity in the enterprises of Ihcir 

crcxlit, either to the fame of Moses, or 

Is ft tHe J'riests; they took occasion 

ffg. (! ? Covernours disjileased them, by blaming sometimes 

vT VT divisions, and 

•inH TrVi ^ ll example, after the lieath of Elca/.ar 

and Joshua, the ne.xt pmeraiion which h.ad not seen the Monders of 

obliged hy the Oivenant of a Sacerdotall Kingdonie. rcmirdcM 
no more the CoinmandemeiU of the Priest, nor any^wof Moses but 
lid ovep- man tl.at Mhich was right in his c.wn'eves; and ob;yId 
n Civill adairs, sue], men. as from time to time thijv thought able 
to deliver them from the neighbour Xations that oppressed them- 
nd consulted not with (iod (as they ought to doe,) but with such 
men, or women, as they guessed to bee Prophct.s bv their Pra dietions 

if Mol in' IlK-ir Cl.a,^,d vet 

Ami Hfterwtu-.ls wlii-ti they demanded ii King, after tlie niann-r 
of the na.,o,.,s; yet h was m,t will, a desig,, ti, .len,art fri, ho 
worsh.,, of f.o,l tl„-ir King; Imt despairing „f the justice „f ,i.c sons 

hm m’i'"; ■ a' ■>'"'« oolinns- 

vhier.h r.l m'”'' ’'“'r < 1'0 Heliginn 

which they thoiigirf was recommended t<, tliem hv .Moses. .<<„ tliat 

they alwajo.s k-pi store a prc-lexl. either of .Jii'stiee, or i'.eligion 

o discliarge them e,rives of their ohedienee. when.srwver thev^had' 

hope to preyaile .Vamnel was displeased will, the peo,,le, lo'r ll.at 

had but an authority under Inm); yet did Samuel when Sn.l 
oUserved not hts coumsell, in destroying Agag as Gtid ha<l eo'ni. 
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finoint anotlier King, namely, David, to take the succession 
from his heirs, Rclioboam was no Idolater; but w'hen the people 
thought him an Oppressor; that Civil pretence carried from him 
ten IVibes to Jeroboam an Idolater. And generally through the 
whole History of the Kings, as well of Judah, as of Israel, there were 
I’rophets tliat ahvaies controlled the Kings, for transgressing the 
Koligion; aiul sometimes also for ICrrours of State; as Jeliosaphat 
was reproved by the Prophet ,Jchn. for aiding the King of 
Israel against the Syrians; an<l Hezckiali, by Isaiah, for shew¬ 
ing his treasures to the Ambassatlors of Habylon. By oil 
which it appe.arcth, that though the power both of State and 
Heligion were in tlie Kings; yet none of them were uncontrolled 
in tlie use of it, but such as were gracious for tlieir own naturall 
abilities, or felicities. So tliat from the practise of those times, 
there can no argument be drawn, that tlie Right of Supremacy 
in Religion was not in the Kings unlesse we place it in the Prophets; 
and coiu’tudo, tliat hecause Hezekiah [iraying to tlie Lord before the 
('hernbins, was not ans\vere<l from thence, nor then, but afterwards 
by the Pro[)liet Isaiah, therefore Isaiali was suiireme Head of the 
Ciiurch; or because Josiali consulted Hukla the Prophetesse, con¬ 
cerning the Rook of the Law\ that therefore neither he, nor the High 
Priest, but Hu Ida the Prophetesse had the Supreme authority in 
mat ter of Religion; which 1 thinke is not the opinion of any Doctor. 

During tlie Captivity, the .lews had no Common wealth at all: 
And after their return, though they renew'cd their Covenant with 
Cod, yet there was tio jiromlse made of obetliencc, neither to ICsdras, 
nor to any otlier; Anti presently after they became subjects to the 
Creeks (from w’hose Customes, and Diemonology, and from the 
doctrine of the Cabalists, their Religion became much corrupted); 
In such Ktul as nothing can be gathered from their confusion, both 
in State and Religion, concerning the Supremacy in either. And 
tlierefore so far forth as concerneth the Old Testament, wc may 
conclude, that whosoever had tlie Soveraignty of the Common¬ 
wealth amongst tlie -Jews, the same had also the Su[>remc Authority 
in matter of tJods externall w'orship; and represented Cot ^^erson; 
that is the person of Cod the Father; though he were not called by 
the name of Father, till such time as lie sent into tlie world his Son 
.Tesns Christ, to reileem mankind from their sins, and bring them into 
his Kverlasting Kingdc>ine. to be .'^a vet I for evermtire. Of which we 
arc to speak in the Chapter follow ing. 
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CITAP. XLl 


Of the Office of our BLESSED SAVIOUR 

in Holy Hcriptuie tliree parts of the OjJice of the • 

the first of a Bethemer, or *Sati'our; The second of a PaMor, (\mn- 
sellour, or J eachtr, that is, of a Pn.pliet sent from God, to convert 
Buch as God hath elected to Salvation: The tliird of a Kinn, an 
tltrrmU King^ hut under iiis Father, as Moses and tlie Hiyh Priests 
were m their several! times. And to these three parts arc corrw- 
pondent tliree times. For our Kedemption he wn.uglit at his first 
cominp by the Sacrifice, wherein he offered up himself for our sinnes 
upon the Crosse: our Conversion he wrougiit partly tiieii in his own 
erson; and partly worketh now by his Ministers: and will continue 
to work ti I his coming again. And after his coming again, .shall 
begin that ins gloriou.s licign over his elect, which is to last elcrnallv. 

lo the Oijict of a lledeemer, tliat is, of one that payeth the Ransome 
of Sin, (which Ransome is J^eath,) it aiipertaiiieth, that he was 
Sacrificed, and thereby bare upon his own head, and carrved awav 
from us our iiiKpnties, in such sort as God had required. \\ot that 
the death of one man, though without sinne, can satisfie for the 
ottences of al men, m the rigour of Justice, but in tlie Mercy of God 
that ordained such Sacrifices for sin, as he was iJeased in his morev 
to accefit. In the Old Law (as we may read, Levittcu.'t the Iff) 
If required, that there should every year once, hee made 
an Atonement for the Sms of all Israel, both Priests, and others- 
for the doing whereof Aaron alone was to sacrifice for himself and 
the I ne.sts a young Rullock; and for the rest of the people, he was 
to receive from them two young Goates, of which he was to .Hocri/ice 
one, hut as for the other, which was the Scape Goat, he was to lav 
118 hands on tlie hpd thereof, and by a confe.ssion of the iniquities 
of the iiexiple, to lay them all on tliat head, and then by Borne 
opportune man. to cause the Goat to be led into the wilderne.sse and 
there to and carry away with him the iniquities of the people. 

As the . arnlice of the one Goat was a Rufficient (becau.se an accept¬ 
able) price for the Ransome of all Israel; so the death of tlie .Messiah 
IS a Bufficient price, for the Sins of all mankind, because there was nd 
more n^quired. (Jur Saviour CiirLsts sufferings seem to l>e here 
igurerJ. ^‘•^/^Ic^rly, as m tlie oblation of Isaac, or in any otlier type 
if limi in the tJid J estament: He was bot h the sacrificed Goat, and 
1 lie ^cuj>e (,oat; Bee was oppressed, and he was ufJUrttd ( Fsav 5:J. 7.) • 
le opened ruA kis ttumlh : he is brought as a lamb to the. slaughter and 
as a sheep is dambe before Ow shearer, so opened he juA his rnfulk ■ 
Here lie i.s the sacrificed Goat, Be hath born our Griefs (ver 4 ) 

TiZ (ver. ff.) the Djrd hath'laid n,sm 

him the xmquittes of us all: And so he is the Sea re Goal. Be was cut 
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off from the land of the Ih'ing (vcr. 8.) for the traneigression of my 
People: There again he is the sacrificed Goat. And again, (ver. 11.) 
he shall hear their sins: Hce i.s the filcape Goat. Thus is tlje Lamb of 
(Joel equivalent to both tliose Goates; sacrificed, in that he dyed; 
and escapini:, in his Resurrection: being raised o[>portuneIy by his 
1’ather, aiui removed from the habitation of men in liis Ascension. 

For as mucii tliercfoie, as he that redeevicth, hath no title to the 
thing redeemed, before the Redemption, and Ransomc j)aid; and this 
Ran.somc was (he Death of the Redeemer; it is manifest, that our 
Saviour (as man) was not King of those that he Kedeemerl, before 
hoc suffered deatlt; that is. during that time bee conversed bodily 
on the Earth. 1 say, he wo.s not then Kin^ in j)resent, by vertue 
of the Pact, whicli the faitlifull make with him in Ikifitismc: Never- 
thelesse, by the rer>ewitig of tlieir l^act with God in Baptisme, they 
were obliged to obey him for King, (under his Father) whensoever 
he should be plea.‘^ed to take the Kingdome upon him. According 
whereunto, our Saviour him.self expresseh’ s.aith, {John 18. 30.) 
J^I y K ivgdomc is not of this uxjrld. Now seeing the Scripture maketh 
mention luit of two worlds; this that is now, and shall remain to 
the day of Judgment, (whicli is therefore al.so called, the last day:) 
and that whicli shall bee after the day of Ju<igcment, when tlierc 
shall bee a lunv Heaven, and a new Earth; the Kingdome of Clirist 
is not to begin till the general! Resurrection. And titat is it which 
our Saviour ."'*uilh, {Mat. 10. 27.) The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of 11 is Father, with his Angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man aeeording to his 'warks. To reward every man according to his 
work.^, is to execute the Office of a King: ami this i.s not to be till 
be oome iti tlie glory of his Father, with his Angells. When our 
Saviour {Mat. 23. 2.) The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Mejses 

scat ; All therefore irhatsoevcr they bid you r/oc, that observe and doe: 
liee dcelareth plainly, tliat hoe aseriheth Kingly Power, for that 
time, not to hirnselfe, hut to them. .And set liee doth also, where 
he saith. {Luke 12. 14.) H’/a) made inec a Judge, or Divider over you ? 
And {John 12. 47.) / coyne not to judge the world, hut to sni'e the uxjrld. 
Anti yet our Saviour came into tliis wfirtd that hee migiit hce a Kin O’ 
ami a .Judge in the world to come: For hee was the iMessiali, that is, 
the (’’liri.'^t, that is, the Anointcfl Pric.'^t, and the Soveraign Prophet 
t>f God ; that is to say, he w'as to have all the power that was in Moses 
llu! Prophet, in the High Priests that succeeded .Moses, and in the 
Kings that siu'cceded the Priests. .And St. John sales c.xpressely 
(('liap. T). ver. 22.) 'The Father judgelh no man, hut hath committed 
all i^Klgmcnt to the Son, And thi.s is not repugnant to that other 
place'. / came not Ut judge the uxwld: for this is s|3okon of tlie wtirld 
[U'c.'-t'nt, the other of the world t(i come: as also where it is said, that 
ill the second corning of Ghrist, {Mat. 1!). 28.) Y ee that have followed 
7/te in the Regeneration, U'he.n the Son of man shall sit in the throne nj 
Glory, yet shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of 1 sra el. 

If then Christ whilest hce was on Earth, had no Kingdome in this 
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world, to what end was his first comint; ? It was to restore unto God 
by a new Covenant, the Kingdom,^vliich being hi.- hv the Old 
Covenant )iad been cut of! by tlie rebellion of the Israelites in the 
election »>f Saul. Which to doe, he was to preach unto them, that 
he wa,s the Messiah, that is. the King promised to them by tl\e 
1 rojdicts; aiul to offer bimselfe in sacrifice for the sinncs of tiiem tfiat 
should by faith submit thern.selves thereto; and in ca.se the nation 
pnerally should refuse Inrn, to call to Ids obedience such as .sh.iuld 
belecve m him amongst tlie Gentile.s. So that tliere are two ,tarts 
of our Saviours Office during his aboad upon the Earth; One to 
I roclairn himself the Christ; and anotlier by Teaching, and t,v work¬ 
ing of Miracles, to jierswatle, and juepare men to live .so. as to be 
worthy of the Immortality Belccvers were to enj.iv, at such time 
as he should come m majesty, to take itossession of hi.s Fatliei.s 
Ktngdome And therefore it is, tliat the time of his preaelniur 
often by himself called the Regeneration; which is not tiromulv 
a Kingdome and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to tlio 
Magistrates that then were, (for hce commatuled to obey those tiiat 
sate llien in Moses chaire, and to pay tribute to Ca:sar; inii onelv an 
earnest of tlie Kmgdome of God that was to come, to tlioso to whom 
jod had given tlie grace to be his disciples, and to l)elecv£* in him- 
hor winch cause the Godly are said h) bee already in tlie K{ngdo,ne 
oj (.rare, as naturalized in that lieavenly Kingdome. 

HitherU) therefore there is nothing done, or tauglit hv Christ 
that tendeth to the diminution of the Civill Riglit ol the dewe.s or 
ot Crr-.sar. l or as touching the Common-wealth whicli then was 
amongst the Jews, both they that hare rule amongst them, arid they 
hat were governed, did alt expect the .Me.s.siah, and Kingdome of 
.(jd nlufh they eouKl not have done if their Laws had forbidden 
bim (wtien he came) to manifest, atul declare himself. ,Seeim^ tlierc- 
fore he di.l noilnng. hut by iTcaching. and Miracle.s go about to 
prove hnn.seife to he tliat .Me.ssiah, bee did therein nothing again^ 
their laws. Die Kingilome bee cluimwl was to bee in another 
Morld: He tauglit all men U> obey in the mean time them that 
sate m Moses seat: He allowed tiiem to give CVsar his tribute and 
refused to take upon hnn.seife to he a Judg. How then could his 
uord.s, ,>r action-s bee seditious, or tend to the overtlirow of their 
then Civil Government But God liaving determined his sacrifice 
for the reduction of hi.s elect to their former covenanted olKslience 
for the meariH. whereby ).o would bring Hie same Ki effect, m.ulc use 
> their ma ite, and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary t<j the laws 
of Ca-sar. l or though iMate himself (to gratifie the Jews) delivered 
i.rn to he crucified ; yet before he did so. lie pronounced oiienly that 
he foum no fault in imn: Ami put for title of ifis eomlemnation. not 

-/w L he j^reUnded to hee King; bnt simplv. 

J f^t hee u-aa h mg o/ the Jews; and notwitlistandiie' their clamouV 
refused to alter it: saying. What I have uTiV/.n, / h2ve uritten, 

s for the tinrd part of hi.s Oflice, wliich was to he King 1 liave 
already shewn that his Kingdome was not to begin till the Uesuri ec- 
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tion. Blit then he shaU be King, not onely as God, in which sense 
he is King Already, and ever sliall be, of all the Karth, in vertue of 
his omnipt^tence; but also peculiarly of his own Elect, by vertue 
of the pact they-make with him in tlieir Bajitisnie. And therefore 
it is, that our Saviour saitli {Mat. 19. 28.) that his Apostles should sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Whtn iht 
Son of man shall tn the throne of his glory: wlicrcby he signiHcd 
tliat he should reign then in his humane nature; and IG. 27.) 

The Son of man shall rxmie. in the glory of his Father, icith his Angels, 
a7}d then he shall reu'ard every man according to his nx^rks. The same 
we may read. Marke 18. 20. and 14. 02. and more expressely for the 
time, Luke 22. 29, 30. / appoint unto you a Kingdoyne, as my Father 

hath app<7int(d U* mee, (hat you may eat and drink at my table in my 
Kingdotne, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. By 
wliich it is manifest, tliat the Kingdome of Christ appointed to him 
by his I'athcr, is not to be before the Son of Man shall come in Glory, 
and make his Ajiostles Judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a 
man may here ask. seeing there is no marriage in the Kingdome 
of Heaven, whether men shall then eat. and drink: what eating 
therefore is meant in tliis [ilace? Tln.s is ex pounded by onr Saviour 
{Jolni 0 . 27.) wliere he saith, Ijihour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat u'hick enduretk unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shall give you. So that by eating at Christs tabic, is meant the 
eating of the 'IVee of Life; that is to say, the enjoying of Immor- 
t.'ility, in the Kingdome of tlie Son of .Man, By wliich places, and 
manv' more, it is evident, that our Saviours Kingdome is to bee 
exercised by him in Ins humane nature. 

Again, lie is to be King then, no otherwise than as subordinate, 
or Vicegerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wildernesse; 
and as the High Priests were before the reign of Saul: and as the 
King.s were after it. For it is one of the Prophecies concerning 
Christ, that he should be like (in Otlicc) to Moses: / will raise them 
up a Prophet (saith tlio Eoril, Deut. 18. IS.) from amongst their 
lircthren, like unto thee, and ivill put my tixyrds into hts and this 

similitude with Moses, is also apparent in the actions of our JSaviour 
Iiiin.self, wliilesi he was conversant on Earth. For as Mo.ses chose 
twelve Prince.s of the tribes, to govern under him; so diil our Saviour 
f'lioo.se twelve Apo.stles, who shall sit on tM’olve thrones, aiul judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel: .And as .Moses authorized Seventy 
I'Jders, to receive the Spirit of God, and to Prophecy to the people, 
that is, (as I have said hefore,) to speak unto them in the name of 
God; so our Saviour also ordained seventy Disciples, to preach his 
Kingdome, and Salvation to all Nations, .And as when a complaint 
was imule to .Mo.ses, against those of the Seventy that prophecyed 
in the eami) of Israel, he just died them in it, as being subservient 
therein to liis government; so also our Saviour, when St. John 
(aun plaineil to him t)f a certain man tliat east out DevilLs in liis name, 
justitiwl liim therein, saying, {Luke 9. 50.) Forbid him not, for hee 
that is not (vjainst us, is on our part. 
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Again, our Saviour resembled Moses in the institution of 
Sacraments, both of Admission into the Kingdome of God, and of 
Comrnemoration of hia deliverance of his Elect from their miserable 
^ndition. As the Children of Israel had for Sacranient of their 
Reception into the Kingdome of God, before the time of .Moses, the 
rite of Circumcision, which rite having been omitted in tiic Wiider- 
nesse, wa.s again restored as soon as they came intc) the land of 
Promi.se; so also the Jews, before the coming of our Saviour, had a 
nte of Baptizing, that is, of washing with water all those tliat beinfr 
Gentiles, embraced the God of Israel. ThLs rite St. John tlm 
Bapthst used m the reception of all them that gave their names 
to the Christ, whom hee preached to bee akeady come into the workl • 
and our Saviour instituted the same for a Sacrament to be taken by 
all that belecved in him. From what cause the rite of Baptlsme 
hrst proceeded, Ls not e.vpressed formally in the Scripture; hut it 
may be probably thought to be an imitation of the law of Mose.s 
concerning Le|)rousie; wherein the Lejirous man was commanded 
U> be kept out of the campe of Israel for a certain time; after which 
time being judgeil by the Priest to be clean, bee was admitted into 
the campe ;ifter a .Solemne Washing. And this may therefore beo a 
type of the Washing in BaptisniC; wherein such men as arc cleanswl 
of the l^proiisie of Sin by Faith, are received into the Cliuroh with 
the solemnity of Baptisme. There is another conjecture drawn 
from the (x;remonies of the Gcntilc.s, in a certain ca.se that rarelv 
happens; and that i.s, when a man that was thought dead chanced 
to recover, other men made scruple to eonver.se with him’ as they 
would doc to converse with a Ghost, uiilesse hee were received a^ain 
into the number of men, by Washing, as Ghildrcn new born were 
washwJ from the uncleannesso of their nativity, which was a kind 
of new birtli. Phis ceremony of the Greeks in'the time that Jud ea 
was under the Dominion of Alexander, and the fJreek.s his successoVe 
may jirobably enough have crept into the Keligion of the Jews! 
but seeing It IS not likely our Saviour would countenance a Heal hen 
rite. It IS most hkcly it proceeded from the I.egall Oremony of Wash* 
mg .after lx*{)rosie. .And lor the other Sacrament, of eating the 
I asc uiU Lnrnhe, it is manifestly imitateil in the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, m winch the Breaking of the Bread, and the iKuiring 
out of the w me, do o^ep in memory our deliverance from the Alisory 
of Sin. by U,rusts J a.ssion, as the eating of the Pa.sehall bambe 
kjdd HI memory the deliverance of the Jewes out of tiie ifonda-e 
of bgyj>t. Seeing therefore the authority of .Moses wa.s but sub¬ 
ordinate, ami hee hut a Lieutenant to (iod; it followeth, that Christ 
whose authm-ily, as man, was to bee like that of .Moses, wa.s no more 
but Hubordmate to tlic authority of his Father. The same is 
more exfire.ssely signified, by that that hee tcacheth us U, 
pray. Oar Father, IM Ihij Kingdome come; and. For thine is- 
the kingdome. the Bower, and the Glory; and by that it is said tint 
^Be shall amy yi the glory of hia Father; and by that wliiJli St 
laul saith, (1 Cor. lo. 2*1.J then cometh the end, when hee sluill have 
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fleliri'red rty> the Kingdome to God, even the Father; and bj’' many other 
most CNprcsse places. 

Our Saviour therefore, botli in Teaching, and Reigning, repre- 
sentefli (as Moses did) the Per.son of God; which God from that time 
forward, l)ut not before, is called the Father; and being still one and 
the same sul)stance, is one Person as rej)rescntcd by Moses, and 
.another Person as re{)rescnted by his Sonne tlie Clirist. For Person 
being .a relative to a Pepresenter, it is consequent to plurality of 
Re presenters, tliat tliere bee a plurality of Persons, though of ono 
and the same Substance. 


CHAP, XLII 

Of Po\YER Ecclesiastical!. 

For the understanding of Power Ecclesiasticall. what, and 
in horn it is. we are to distinguish the time from the Ascension of 
our Saviour, into two parts; one before the Conversion of Kings, 
vmkI men cmlur{l with Soveraign Civ ill Power; the other after their 
Conversion. For it w.as long after the Ascension, before any King, 
or Civil I Soveraign embraced, and publiquely allowed the teaching 
of Christian Religion. 

And for tlie time between, it is manifest, that the Pou'er Fedesi- 
astirall, was in the Apostles; and after them in such as were by them 
ordaincMl to Preach the Gos[)ell, and to convert men to Christianity, 
and to direct them that were converted in the way of Salvation; 
and after tlicsc the Power wjis delivered again to others by these 
<u'{lnined, and this w.as tlone by Imposition of hands upon such as 
were ordained; bv wlueh w.as signihed tlie giving of the Holy Spirit, 
or Spirit of (Jod, to lliose whom they ortlained .Ministers of God, 
to advance ids King<lonie. So that Im[>osition of hands, was 
nothing else but the Seal of tlieir Commission to Prcaeli Christ, 
and teach his Ucetrine; and the giving of tiic Holy Ghost by that 
eeremonv of Imposition of hands, w.as an imitation of that wliicli 
Moses did. For Moses used the same ceremony to hi.s i^Iinister 
Joshua, as wee read DeMteronov^g 34. vcr. t). Jodiua the Son 

of Sun was full of the Spirit of \V isdonie ; for Moses had laid his hands 
ujx}n him. Our Saviour therefore between his Resurrection, and 
.Ascension, gave his Sjtirit to the Apostles; first, by Breathing on 
them, and saying {John 20. 22.) Receive yee the Holy Spirit: and 
after his Ascension (Acts 2. 2, .3.) by sending down upon them a 
might if u'irid, and Cloven tongues fire; .ai\d not by Imposition of 
hands; as neither did God lay his haiubs on iMo.se.s: and his Apostles 
afterward, transmitted the same Spirit by Imposition of hands, 
as .Moses did to .Joshua. So that it is manifest hereby, in whom 
tlie I’ower Keclesiasticall continually remained, in those first tiniM, 
where there was not any Christian Common-wealth; namely, in 
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them that received the same from the Apostles, by successive 
laying on of hands. 

Here wee have tlie Person of God born now the third time For 
as Moses, and the High lYiests, were Gods Representative in the 
Old J estainent; and our Saviour himselfe as Man, during his abode 
on ear til; So the Holy Ghost, that is to say, the Apostles, and their 
successors t»ie O/Tice of Preaching, and Teaching, that had 
received the Holy Spirit, have Represented him ever since. But a 
1 erson, (as I have shewn before, chaiit. 13.) i.s he that is Represented 
as often as hee is Represented; and therefore God, who lias beeii 
Re[)resented (that is. Personated) thrice, may protierlv enough 
be said U) be three Persons; though neither tlio word Pierson 

n V John indeed 

pj/ i i/l' iV' j here be three that bear xciUie^ in heaven, the 

R Hobj Spirit; and tlip-^e Three arc One.' 

lint this disagrf^ith not, but accordeth fitly witli thrive Persons in 
the proper signification of J>ersons; which is, that which is Repre- 
RCUKUI hy another. For so Go.i the Father, aa Fepre.entcd' by 
Mostis, IS one Person; and as Representexl by his Sonne, another 
I erson; and as Represented by the Apostles, and by the Doctors 
that tauglit by authority from them derived, is a Hiird Person- 
and yet every 1 erson here, i.s the Person of one and the same God’ 

\\itncsse. bt. John therefore tells us (verse 11.) that Ihev heir 
witne.sse that OodJuHh given us eternall life in his Son. Amdn if 
t sl.ould bee asked wherein that testimony appeareth, the Amswer 

r i I ’ ‘ testified the same by the miraclc.s he wromdif 

first by Moses; secondly. l>y his aSon himself; and lastly hHk 
Aposlh^, that had receivwi the Holy Spirit; all which in their 
times ReprcsenUxl the Person of God; and eitlicr propliccvcd 
preachwl Je.sii.s Christ. And as for the Apostles, it was the ciraraetci 

\\itri(s.sc of ills Resurre<.tion; as appeareth c.xpressely (Arts 1 
ver 2i, ->->.) where St Peter, wlien a new Apo.stle was u/bc chosen 
in The place of Jiida.s Iscanot, useth these words. Of thi'se mm which 
Vn e u.Uh us all Ike l,;ue </«,, ,ke V,r.l ./J,, uPu 

amongst xis, beginning at the Baptisme of Jofat, unto that same rlat 
that hee uas Uiken up from us, must one hee ordained to he a Mitnessi 
u fh us of his Hesurrection: whicli words interpret tlie hrarinTof 
mentionetl by 8t. John. There is in the same pLo 
mentioiHxl anolhet 1 unity of Witnesses in Fartli For (vet- S i 
he saita. there are three that hear WUnesse in Barth, the Spirit, and the 
a er, axid the BUotd .* arifi these three agree tVi one: tliat is to say 
the graces of (,ods bpirit, and the two Sacrainents, liapfi.sme, ami 
1 * >>rds Supper, wlncli all agree in one 3’cstimony, to a.ssiire the 
^nscicnees of [>eleevers, of eternall life; of wliich Testimony he 

.n A.w7'’ ‘P- Son,./man halk Ike W,tnessc 

if r *\ l^artli, tlie Liiity is not of I he thine- 

for tl.o Spiril, tLe U alor, and tbe liloud. arc not tl,e .same 8u!,5tau,,t,' 
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though they give the same testimony: But in the Trinity of Heavcn» 
the Persons are tlie persons of one and tlie same (iod, though 
Represented in three different times and occasions. To conclude, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as far as can be gathered directly from 
the Scripture, is in substance this; that God who is alwaics One ami 
tlie same, \^as the Iverson Represented by Moses; the Person 
Represented by his Ron Incarnate; and the Person Represented 
b}’^ the Afiostles. As Represented by tlie Ajiostles, tlie Holy Spirit 
by which they spake, is God; As Represented by his Son (tliat was 
God and Man), the Ron is that God; As represented by Moses, and 
the High Priests, the J'’atlier. that is to say, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is tliat tJod: From whence we may gather the reason 
why those names Father, Son, and Holy SYiirit in the signification 
of the Godhead, are never used in the Old Testament: I'or they are 
Persons, that is, they have their names from Representing; which 
could not he, till tlivers men had Rejircscnted Gods Person in ruling, 
or in directing under him. 

I’lius wee see how the I^owcr Ecclesiasticall was left by our Saviour 
to the Apostles; and how they were (to the eiul they might the better 
exercise that l\)wer,) endued with tlie Holy Spirit, whicii is therefore 
culled sometime in the New Testament Faracletus y liich signiticth 
an or one culled to for he’pe, though it bee commonly 

translated a Comforter. Let us no\s' consitler the Power it selfe, 
whut it was. ami over whom. 

Caitiinall Jicllarmine in his tliird gencrall Controversic. hath 
handled a great many ciucstious concerning the l*]cclesiasticall 
I’ower of the i-’ope of Rome; and begins with this. Whether it ought 
to be Monarchicull, Aiistocraticall. or Democraticall. All which 
sorts of Power, are Roveraign, and Coercive. If now it. should 
appear, that there is no Coerciv'e Power left them by our Raviour; 
but oncly a Power to proclaim the Kingdom of Christ, and to 
pej'Kwade men to submit themselves thereunto; ami by precepts 
and goofl counscli, to teach them that have subinittetl, what they 
are to do, that tliey may be received into the Kingdom of God when 
it comes; and that the Apostles, and other Ministers of tlie Gospel, 
areonr Rchooleinastcrs, and not our Commanders, and their Precepts 
not Laws, but wliolesomo Counsells; then were all that dispute in 
\ ain. 

I have shown alrejuly (in tlie last Chapter,) that tlie Kingdome of 
tJirist is not of this world: tlierefore neitlicr can his Ministers 
tiinlesse they be Kings,) ro(parc obedience in bis name. For if the 
Ruprenie King, have not his Regall Power in this world; by what 
authority can oViedience be rcfjuirod to his Ollicers? As my I’ather 
sent me, (so saith our Raviour) I send you. But our Raviour was 
sent to perswade the Jews to return to, and to invite the (Jentiles, 
to receive the Kingtiomeof liis Fallier, and not to reign in iMajesty, 
IK) not, €a.s his Father.s Lieutenant, till the day of Jmlgment. 

The time between the Ascension, and the gencrall Resurrection, 
is called, not a Reigning, but a Regeneration; that is, a Preparation 
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of men for the eecoiid and glorious coming of Christ at rinxr t 

Yo,rZTi the word., of our SaviouV; M,u 0%8 

You tluii have followed me in the lieoeneration th\. 

And of sr ‘v you shall also s'it aj„n U-eUeTh^JH^s- 

And 1 .S ooinpared by our Saviour, to Fisl,in<»- that i-i to 
men tr, ol>cdience, not by Coercion, .and fmiisi.i.w-: K, 

Bwasion; and therefore he said not to Ins i ^ 

them so many Nimrods. Hualcr ““V' 

IS comj,arcd also to Leaven- to Sow ntr /f yflT 
Multiplication of a grain of MuUard-seed; 7)v aH\vhioh TV^ 

IS exclnderi: and cx)nseqt]ently there car/in tfiii ti 1 

ltT;.,.rm'-apr^eS.m'S; 

A^ain, the ()flice of Christs Ministers in this \vr>rlr7 Jo l i 
Lcleevc. and have Faith in Chri^^f But Fnith ? .i’ 

Krason, or from something men heleeve fLlrr^^Axi 

Mmistera of Chri.,t in thia lorld, havT" 

Lv"’1i ev'I "‘’t /‘eleeving. or for ContradiHi„|l‘wbarthev 

I'uniah aLb: but ifMley ZZ 

iiistitiitKjn, then they may indeed lawfully f'unisti ani- (' i’ 
tion to tbeir laws wh.at-aoever- And St I'aol , f ■ U '-^'''.‘radict 

.Ite tben Ibeachera of the Cospelf. aaUb i!.'*e‘,'p;;!.ir ^'d", ■'•[I! 
ns, Dorn,n,on ovsr yoar l■■ailh. hut are Helpers' of „n,.r /oo ^ 

wotld blwe m^ri'^r;:; Ounmamli "'.“r “ l"' 

Autbority wliicb Cliri.st hatli left ti.’all'Frinci^T'as well fl[“ 

t-n all lhin,js: for this 

Servants ohey in alt thinrjs your Masters acmrdiny to the flesh )Zt Zm 
rye-^rt^e, as men.pleuisers. hat in sinylenesse of heart «, AarTtL o ! 
herd-. Jh.., js apoken to lliem whose .M.astera were lnli,M\i Z,d it 
they are hidden Uj obey them in all thinn-H And a?/!in ’ ^ ^ 

obedience tr, J^rinces. {Horn. L'l. the first « verses W-xhoTf!!?^7"T" 

ssd.,ee.t U, the Hiyher I'owers. he .saith, that all I\„L is ZZfned m 
f>od; and that we ou/iht to he snhiert trs / oraained vj 

imurring their ivralh. hat also for conscienee.'sake Pef 

J Man, for the ixjrdn mke, whether tt bee U> the Kinn «« v, 
urita (Jovernours, U, theta th.it he sent hJhim Tor uil 

praise of them that df,e well • ff,r l"oi[‘ulp^^% 

tpTinei *■) m mind to he luhill't 

to I rincxpalMies, and flowers, and to obey Magistrates. 'I’lie.se PrintU 
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and Powers, wlicrcof St. Peter, and St. Paul here speak, were all 
Tn fid els; much more tlierefore we are to obey those Christians, 
V hoin (lod liatli ordained to have Soveraig^n i’ower over us. How 
then can wet* be obliged to obey any Minister of Christ, if he should 
coinin.and us to doe any thing contrary to the Command of the 
King, or otlicr Soveraign Representant of the Common-wealth, 
whereof we are members, and by whom we look to be protected? 
It is therefore manifest, that Christ hath not left to his Ministers 
in tlii.s world, unlcsse they he also endued with Civill Authority, any 
Authority to Command other men. 

But what (may some object) if a King, or a Senate, or other 
Soveraign Person forbitl us to bclecve in Christ? To this, I answer, 
that such I’orbidding is of no effect; because Beleef, anti Unbeleef 
never ft>llo\v mens Commands. Faith is a gift of tJod, which Man 
can neither give, nor take away by promise of rew*artls, or menaces 
of torture. Anti if it be further asked. What if wee bee commanded 
by our lawfull Prince, to say with our tongtie, wee bcleevc not; must 
w e obey sucli conimantl ? Profession with the tongue is but an 
ext email thing, and no more then any other gesture whereby we 
signifie our obedience; anti wherein a Christian, holtling firmely in 
his heart (he Faith of Christ, hath the same liberty which the 
Prophet Elisha allow’od to Naaman the Syrian. Xaaman w'as 
ct)nvertctl in his heart to the Gotl of Israel; For Iiee saith 
(2 King.<> 5. 17.) Tht/ servant irill henceforth offer neither burnt offerings, 
nor sacrifice unto other (iods hut unto the. Lord, In this thing the Lord 
Yxirdon thg scrvajit, that ivhcn my i^Iaster gocth into the house of 
Jlimmon to U'orship there, and he leaneth on my hand', attd 1 bow 
fny selfe in the house of Himmon; when 1 how my selfe in the house of 
}ii?nmo7i, the Lord pardott thy servant iri this thing. This the Prophet 
apprt>ved, and bid him (loe in Peace. Here Xaaman belecved in 
his be.art; but bv bow'ing before the Idol Rimmon, he tictiyed the 
true Gtid in elicct, as much as if he liad done it with his li|>s. But 

then wliat shall we answer to otir Saviours saving. Whosoever 

% >—' 

denyeth me before men, I will deny him before my Father U'hick is I'n 
//furrn? 'riiis we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as Naaman 
^ras. is coiu])el]ed to in obedience to his Soveraign, and doth it not 
in order to his owri mind, but in order to tlic laws of his country, 
that atMion is not his, but his Soveraigns; nor is it he that in this 
ease denyeth Christ before men, but his (Jovernour, and the law* of 
his count rev. If any man shall accuse tliis doctrine, as repugnant 
to true, ;>nd unfeigned (’hristianity; I ask him, in case there should 
be a sul>ject in any Christian Con\mon-wealth, tliat should be 
inwardl\' in his heart of tlie .Maliometan Religion, whether if 
his So\'Ct'nign command him to bee present at the divine service 
of the (’hristian Church, and that on pain of death, he think that 
M ahoinctan obliged in conscience to sutler death for that cause, 
rather than to obey that command of his law'full Prince. If he 
say, he ought rather to sutler death, then lie autliorizeth all private 
men, to disobey their Ih inces, in maintenance of their Religion, true. 
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to bee obedient, then be ulloweth to 
him-elf that "Inch hce denyeth to another, contrary to the words of 
our Sav,our n,u,lmever ye that men elmuld doe unto ^ dm' 

•} contrary to tlie Law of Xature, (whiob is the 

induh.ta , e everlasting l aw „f God) Do not to another, that ,ehM 

thou iLouldej^t 7iot he should doe unto iheCn 

But what then shall we say of all those Martyrs we read of in the 
istory of the Church, that they have iiectilesWiv cast away their 
hves / hor answer hereunto, we are to distinguish the persons that 
have been for that cause put to deatl,; wher^f some hive receiv^l 
a Calling to preach, and professe the Kingdome of Christ onenlv- 
otheis have had no such Calling, nor more has been required of tliem 

1*-?/ faith. The former sort, if they have been put to 

( eatb for bearing witnesse to this point, that ,Jesus Christ is risen 
from the dead were true .Martyrs; For a J/urPyr is, (to rhve the true 
dchrntion of the word) a Witnesse of the Resurrect ion of Jesus the 

- Icssiah, uhich none can be but those that conversed with him on 
earth, and saw Inm after lie was risen; For a Witnesse must have 
Keen wliat he testiheth, or else his testimony is not good. And thit 

nf»nc hut such, can properly be called Martvrs of Clirist is manifest 
out of the words of St. I>eter. Ach I. 21, 22. W 

Wfici /fare <y>mpanycd xvith u., all the time that the D.rd Jesus wZ 
tn and out anionejst ns, begmmn/j from the BapUsme of John %ink> 

- tjr (that Ls a \Vitne,sse) wxth us of his Resurrection: Where we 
may oli-serve, that he whicli is to bee a Witne.s.sc of the truth of the 
KcsurrectioH „f Chrwt, that i., to aay, of the tru.h of thi,/’;.,^ 

nn'st 1 Beligion, that Jesus was the Christ 

must be some Ui.seiple that conversed with him, ami saw him before’ 

and after his Resurrection; and consequently must be one of his 

more*''butwhereas they which were not so. can W'itnosse no 
marc, but tliat tbeir anteee.s.sors said it, and are therefore biif 

\\ itnesses of other mens testimony; and are but second Martyrs or 
MaI tyrs of Christs Wjt ne.sse.s. ^ - iai rs. or 

He tiuit to maintain every doctrine which lie liimself diaweth 
out of Hie History of our Saviours life, and of the Acts or Fpistles 
of tlie Apostles; or which he belceveth upon the authoritv of a 
]>ri\ate man, wil oppo.se the Laws and Authoritv of the Civnll State 
i.s verv far fr(jm being a Martyr of CJirist or a \rirt,,r f 1 - w 

Ii.s one Article onely, winch to die for, mcritetb .so b<inorabie a 
nanify and that Article is this, that Jesus is the Christ; that i.s to 
ay, He that hath redeeinwJ us, and shall come again to idve ua 
fcalvation, and eternall life in his glorious Kingdome. To die for 
every timet that serveth the ambition, or profit of theCIer.^v is not 

it the Death of the Witnesse, but the T;st’iinonv 
It faelf Hiat makes the Martyr: for the word signirietli mithing else^ 

but the man that heareth Witnesse, whether he lie put to dcaUi fo^ 
Ills testimony, or not. 

Also he that is not sent to preach this fundamentall article, but 
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taketh it upon him of his private anthorily, though he be a Witnesse, 
and consequently a ]\Iartyr. either primary of Christ, or secundrtry 
of his Afiostles, Disciples, or their Successors; yet is he not obliged 
to sulier ilcath for tliat cause; because being not called thereto, tis 
not rcfjuired at his hands; nor ought iiee to com|)Iain, if he losetlv 
the reward he exfjecteth from those that never set him on work. 
None therefore can be a Martyr, neither of the first, nor second degree, 
that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the desii; that is 
to sav, none, Imt sucli as are sent to tlie conversion of Infidels, her 
no man is a Witnesse to in in that already l)cleevelli. and tiierefore 
needs no Witnesse; but to tlieni that deny, or doubt, or have not 
heard it. Clirist sent his Apostles, and his SevenDisciples, with 
authority to preach; he sent not all that beleeved: And he sent 
them to nnbeleevers; / send t/ou (saitli he) as sheep amongst wolves; 
not as shec[) to other sheep. 

Lastly, tlie points of their Commission, as they are expressely 
set down in the Gospel, contain none of them any autliority over the 
Congregation. 

\Ve liave first {Mat. 10.) that the twelve Af>ostles were sent 
to the lost sheep of (hr house of Israel, and commanded to 
Preach, that the Ktngdome of God im.5 at hand. Now Preaching in 
the originall, is that act, which a Crier. Herald, or other Officer 
useth to doe puhhquely in Proclaiming of a King, lint a Crier hath 
not riglit to Command anv man. And {Luke 10. 2.) tlie seventy 
Disciples are sent out, as Labourers, not as I^trds of the Harvest; 
and are bidden (verse 9.) to say. The Kingdome of God is come yiigh 
nnto yon; and by Kingdom here is meant, not tlie Kingdome of 
Grace, but the Kingdome of Glory; for they are bidden to denounce 
it (ver. 11.) to those Citie.s which shall not receiye tliem, as a tlireat- 
ning, that it sliall be more tolerable in tfiat day for Sodoyne, tiian for 
sucii a City. And {Mat. 20, 2S.) our Sayiour telletii las Discii)le.s, 
that souglit Priority of place, their Office was to minister, even as 
the Son of man came, not to be ministred unto, but to minister. 
Preaidiers therefore have not Magisterial!, but Mini.steriall power: 
Lice not called ^lasle.rs, (saith our Saviour, Mat. 2'1. lO.)_/br one ts youT 
.Master, ei'cyt Christ. 

Another point of their C^uninission, is, to Teach all nations; 
;is it is in Mai. 2S. 19. 01 as in St. Mark 10. 15. Goe into all the uorld, 
and Trcaeh the Gospel to every creature. I’eaching therefore, and 
Preaching is the same tiling. For they that Proclaim tlie comming 
of a King, must, witliall make kiiovti by «hat rigiit he eommeth, 
if they mean men shall submit tiiemselves unto him: As St. Paul 
ilir] to the dews of Tliessalonica, when three Sabbath dayes he reasoned 
u'ith them out of (he. Serip(urcs, opemiyig, uyid alltdgiug (hat Chrtst 
must needs have sv/tered, and riscyi froyti the dead, and that this 

Jesus is Christ, iiul to teach out of the Old Testament that Jesus 
was Christ, (that is to say. King.) and risen from the licad, is not to 
sav, that men are bound after fliey bcleevc it, to obey those that tell 
them so, against the laws, and commands of their Soveraigus; 
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but that they Sliall doe w isely, to expect the comiii.^ of Christ here 


thTS:o?ar o;i„,.‘v“‘T/'‘'‘‘ " ^ inh. u:rCe"'h 

is tl i hI fr\ • .r meaning of these words of iinptisme 

kJ iSaptized, is Dipped or Washes] as a sk/^of 

becomming a ntMv man, and a lovallVsnbiecfc to that f ’od yh ^ 

whenLTel "‘O''' and tl fni',?) VdesTs 

Tnd \ fn T.^ l”';r '“'f *"'* ChrLst. his .sSnn,.. Cod’ 

and assured wav thereumn Tl.ii , .•^‘"l?<'nn.e, to bo tl,„ „ne|y. 

and the Authoritv of Earthly Roverd."!^’beh>y''n"t‘‘r 

till the d;iv of Judr/Dient* Vfrtr ^ put down 
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nf tiif-n. ^ i 1 J><ii>usme IS the oaeramerit (jf Mle^^e^irwr* 

of tbt,„ that arc to be rccetve.l i„to the Kin.don.e of Cod- 77 ’ 

lo saw into Kternall lifio tlmf i= o. ^ Junic oi tyorj, tliat is 

as EtVrnall life was lo.,t b'v Ih^OutuCnL^soTt 

i^emitting rjf mens Sins^ The (‘nrl f h' ♦• by the 

.Sins: anil tliercforo .St. I'eter when thev 11 ’'“'"'^'on of 

Sertnon on the .lay of itde^d askL 7 

adn.s,..d then, to rc/,ea/, /ia',,tiz€d in thr"nnmZ,f"u\Zr Z' 

Ufmtmon of Sm.,. ,\tid therefore .seeitlt; to l! i i.ti/e is’o. ’7'V*' 
he Keeeptiru. of men ititoCtals Kin-donte- • nd I. 7f . <'“la''o 

ts to declare tha-ir Exelu-iott; it h.ll.^e o’tha , ! 7,1 dl'1 7 

Z'fZZ’r '‘'""”'7 ■" “• '^-k'tn to thi^me i7 

and thetr .Substitute.s, atid .Snece.ssor.s. And therefore afte? - ’ 

f/~t"7"- 

tne liohj (jhoHt, hee addeth in tlie next verse \Vho^ie ^nfJr o- 

nZZl'l"' 'ZZ‘ n’'''o.7«eee; ,sVaVve/f‘,"a,r 

to Foraivt ar'hft is not «rnnt«l an Autl.oritv 

e> ve, or KeUin Suls, bimpjy an<i absolutely, aa God Forgiveth 
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or Rctaineth them, who knoweth the Heart of man, and truth of his 
Penitence and Conversion; hut conditionally, to the Penitent; 
An<l this For given esse, or Absolution, in case the absolved have but 
a feigned Repentance, is thereby without other act, or sentence of 
the Absolvent, made void, and hath no effeet at all to Salvation, 
but on the contrary, to the Aggravation of his Sin. Therefore the 
Apostles, and their Succcssor.s. are t<) follow hut the outward marks 
of Repentance; which apjicaring, they have no Authority t<) deny 
Absolution: and if they appeare not, they have no authority to 
Absolve, f The same also Is to be observed in IJaptisme; for to a 
converted Jew, or Gentile, the Apostles had not the Power to deny 
Bajhisme; nor to grant it to the Un-penitent. But seeing no man 
is able to discern the truth of another mans Repentance, further 
than hv ext email marks, taken from his w’orcls, anti actions, which 
are subject to hypoorisic; another question will arise, \Mio it is 
that is constituted Judge of those marks. And this question is 
decided Ijy our Saviour himself; // ifnj Brother (saith he) shal 
(rcspas6c Ihcc. go and tell hivi his fault heiwpen theCy and Junx 

alonri i f he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy Brother. But tf he 
H'ill 7 \oi hear thee, then take with thee one. or ttio more. Aftd if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tel! it unto the Church; but tf he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him he unto thee as an Jieathcn nunn. and a BuhUcan. By 
whicli it is manifest, that the Judgment concerning the truth of 
Repentance, belonged not to any one .Man, hut to the Church, that 
is, to the .\s.sciiiblv of tlic laithfull, or to them that have autlioiity 
to bee their Represent ant. But besides the Judgment, there i.s 

necessary also the pronouncing of Sentence: And liiis hclonsed 
alw aies to the Apostle, or some Pastor of the Church, as Prolocutor; 
and of thi.s f>ur Saviour speaketh in the IH verse, ]Vhatsoevcr ye shall 
biiul on earth, shall be hound in heaven: and whatsoever ye .shall loose 
on earth, shall he loosed in heaven. And conformable hereunto was 
tlio practise of St. PcHil (1 CV)r, -i, 4, & o.) whoic he 8*iith* lor 
verily, as ahseait in body, but prc.scnt in spirit, hare determined already 
US ifwuqh I ircrc presfnii^ concerning him that hath so ihyyie this deed; 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ when ye are gathered together, 
and tnif sptrit, with the jHiwer oj our Lord Jesns C hii.^t. lo deltier 
such a one to iSatan; that is to say. to oast him out of llte Church, 
as a man wdiose Sins are not Forgiven. Paul here jwonounceth the 
Sentence; but the Assembly was fir.st to hear the Cause, (for St. 
Paul was absent;) and by consequence to condemn him. But in 
tlie same chapter (ver. 11. 12.) the .Judgment in such a case is more 
cx[uesselv attributed to tiie Assembly: But now I have ivniten unto 
yon. not to keep company, if any mati that is called a Brother 6e o 
Fornicator. <{:c. with such fi no not Ui eat. For what have I fo ao 

to judg them that are without ? Do not ye )udg them that are within ■ 
The Sentence therefore by which a man was put out of the Church, 
was pronounced bv the Apostle, or Pastor; but the Judgment con 
ecrniiiii tlie merit of the cause, was in the Church; that is to 
(a.s the times were before the conversion of Kings, and men that had 
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Soveraign Authority in the Common.wealth.) the .■\ssemi)Iv of t)ie 

as in Corinth, in tl,e .Cseu.I.W 
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ana to ezojmmumcate. is in thp Mritn.i .ii •- - cotiori, 

MS! nut of the Syn»ao,jue; that is, out of tiie place of Divine service- 
a word drawn from the enstome of the .lews, to east o“ t ",f ifei; 
Synapogne.s such as they thought in manners, or doc fine cor 
tagions, as Lepers were by tl.e Law of .Moses scparatetl from the 

pZouTccS'o'leaf" ' tl>e driest 

HrJrvt-. 1 ■ I • for Avttli such tliev miaht eate 

as appelletVhyAhe lo' 

out of the world,) lie restraii^^rit tolcl. l^!,rni’e iriws "‘.dr,'.' 
than <n.?'sair, n^sahM"r/’‘Vs^ ><>'-« 

and a, „ /'nhhr^n 'ih r Y-,bl^a r\wWch^ T Tr^ " 
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places arc by rigl.t. in the Cominion c)f the ?A>rnm^ "" 

A\cli hee that was Lxcoinmunicated, as hee that never was li ioti’ ‘T 

as^P^ Oniimission from tlie CivillMa-diti-tte- 

ah 1 anl befcjre Ijis conversion ontrerl iiit/> thfir < " Ate, 

Ihunascus, ,0 apprehend Christians. „mn"a::d ^Zonf:::SZZr:t 
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dannnajzo rctlounded ratlier to the Cliurch, by provocation of them 
they cast out, to a freer execution of their malice. 

Kxcommvinication therefore had ita effect onely upon those, 
that V)e]ieved that Jefius Christ was to come again in Glory, to reign 
over, and to judge both the quick, and the dead, and should there¬ 
fore refuse entrance into his Kingdom, to those whose Sins were 
Retained ; that is, to those that were Kxcoinmunicated by the Church. 
And tlience it is that St. Paul calleth Excommunication, a delivery 
of the Excommunicate person to Satan. For without tlie Kingdom 
of Cdirist, all other Kingdomes after Judgment, are romprelicnded 
in tlie King<lome of Satan. 'I’his is it that the faithfull stood in fear 
of, as lt>ng as they stood Excommunicate, tliat is to say, in an estate 
wherein their sins were not Forgiven. \\’herehy wee may under¬ 
stand, that Excommunication in tlie time that Christian Religion 
was not authorized by the Civil! Power, was used oncly for a corrcc- 
lion of manners, not of errours in opinion: for it is a punishment, 
wliereof none could be sensible but such a-s belceved, and expected 
tlie coming again of our Saviour to judge the world; and they who 
so bclceye'd, needed no other opinion, but onely uprightnesse of 
life, to be saved. 

There l^'elll Excommunication for Injustice; as {Mat. 18.) If 
thv Brother offend thee, tell it liim prim I civ-; then with Witnesses; 
lastly, tell the ('hnreh; and then if he obey not. Let him he to thee a& 
an Heathen man, ami a PiiiAiean. And there lictb Excommunication 
for a Scandalous Fife, as (1 Cor. li. 11.) If ant/ man that i.s catle*I a 
Hrothcr, I)e. a Lornirator, or Cot‘C/ou5, or an Idolater, or a Drunkard, 
or an Kxtortv>ner, xvith siieh a one yee are not to eat. But to Excom¬ 
municato a man that held this foundation, that n'as the 

(’hrist, for difference of opinion in other points, by whicii^ that 
foundation was not tlcstroyerl, there ap{)eareth no authority in the 
Scripture, nor example in the Apostles. Tliere is indeed in St. 
I’anl {Titus J. B>.) a text that seemeth to he the contrary. A man 
that is an IHrrclique, after the first and second admonition, r€)ect. 
Ftir an Ha reiir/ue, is he, that being a member the Church, tcacheth 
ncvcrt.holesse si>me ])rivate <)pinion, which the CUiurch has forbidden: 
aiul such a one, S. Paul advisetli Titus, after the first, and second 
admonition, t<i Hejeet. But to liejcct (in thi-s place) is not to Excom¬ 
municate the Man; But to give over admonishing him, to let him 
(ilotie, to set bg (lisjmting u'lth him, as one tliat is to be convinced onely 
l»y bimselfc. 'J’he same Ai)ostle saith (*i Tim. ‘2. 2;>,) Foolish and 
niilearned questions avoid: The word Avoid in tliis place, and lieject 
ill the former, is the same in the Originall, Tra/yairoi'; but Foolish 
iiurstions may bee set by without Excommunication. .And again, 
{'J'il. y.) ,-lV(j/(/ Foolish questions, wlierc the Originall TrepderTaffo, 

{set them bi/) is equivalent to the former wor<l iiejtrt. There is no 
other jilaee that can so niueh as coloui'nbiy be tirawn, to countenance 
tlie Casting out of tlie Church faithfull men, such as beleevcd the 
foundation, onely for a singular supcr,structure of their own, procced- 
ing jjciliaps fnun a good pious conscience. But on the contrary* 
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fcp rd''T:se''r ■, 
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(1 .Toll. 4. lo.) But hoe tliat hath the Spirit of God; hee that dwelleth 
in God; liec in whom God dwelletli, can receive no harm bv the 
ICscoinmunicat ion of men. Therefore, lie that belceveth Jesus 
to lie the Christ, is free from all the dangers threatned to persons 
Kxcmnrminicate. He that bclecvcth it not. is no Christian. There¬ 


fore a true and unfeigned Christ.ian is not liable to E.xctiinmunica- 
tion; Nor ht' also tliat is a profcs.sed Christian, till his Hypocrisy 
npficar in his Manners, that is, till liis bcliaviour bee contrary to the 
law of his Sovcraigii, whieli is the rule of Manners, and which Christ 
and his .Ajiostlcs have commanded us to be subject to. i^or the 
Church cannot jutlge of Manners but by e.xtcrnall Actions, which 
Actions can never bee uiilawfull, but when tliey arc against the 
Law of the C<iinmon-wealth. 

If a mans Lather, or Mother, or Master bee lv:comniunicate, yet 
arc not the Children forbidden to kcc[) them Company, nor to Eat 
witli them; for lliat ivcrc (for the most part) to oblige them not to 
eat at all. for want of means to get food; and to authorise them to 
<] iso bey their Parents, and iMasters, contrarv to the IVcoept of the 
A po.st les. 

In snminc, the Power of E.xcommunication cannot be extended 
furtiier tlian to the end for which the Apostles and J’astors of the 
Church have their Commission from our Saviour; whieh is not to 
rule liy Command and Coaction, but bv d'eacluim and Direction of 
men in the way of Salvation in tlie world to come. .\nd as a Ma.ster 
in any Science, may ahamlon Ins Scholar, when hee obstinately 
neglect ('til the practise of his nile.s; but not accuse iiim of Injustice, 
because lie w;vs never liound to obey liim: so a Teacher of Christian 
<loctrine may aliantlon his Discijiles that ol*stinatoly continue in an 
unchristian life; but lie cannot say, tliey tloe him wrong, because 
tbev are not oblif'crt to tibev him: For to a Teacher that shall so 


coiniilain may be applycd the Answer of God to Samuel in the like 
place, Thet/ have aat rejected (hee, but nice. Excommunication 
therefore when it wanteth the assistance of the Civill Power, a.s it 
doth, when a Christian State, or Prince is Excommunicate by a 
forain ,\ut)uuity, is without elfect; and consccjuently ought to be 
without terrour. The name of Frtlmen Exrommunicatianis (that 
is. the 'J'huiidcrbolt of (''xcoiumunication) proceeded from an imagina¬ 
tion of tlie Bi.'^hop of Home, whieli tirsL used it, that lie was King 
of Kings, aij the Heathen made Jupiter King of the Gods; and 
a.ssigned him in tlieir Pot'ms. and Pictures, a 'I'iuim.leiboU, wliere 
with to subdue, and punish the Giants, that shouUl dare to deny 
his p<’'wer; W'hicii imagination w;i.s grounded on two errours; one, 
t hat the Kinudome of ('hi ist is of this world, eontrarv to <nir Saviours 
owiic word.'j. J/y Kingdome is not of this rvorld', tlie other, tliat hee 
is (Tiri.st.s \’icar, not onely over hi.s owne Sulijeets, luit over all the 
Clirisiians of the \A’orld; whereof there is no ground in Scripture, 


and the contrary shall bee provwl in its due place. 

Ft. Paul coming lo Thessalonica, where was a Synagogue of the 
Jew.s, {Acts 17, '2, J.) , ls his manner teas, tcent in unto them, and three 
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Sahhath dnues reasoned tvUk them out of the • r 

<<c^v\ t * ■ ? ^ ^ udujjn he preached u'as the Chriat The 

‘ "-ere the Scriptures of tl.c Je V ,htt is 

isi , f'■•‘■neru T 1 .C men. to tvhom he w.ns to prove that Jesus 

<li<f i,elec^ve a rVadv 'IhTt lo 

o.s .,® alreativ. tliat they were tlie Word of God. Hereui'<,ii 
(as It IS verse 4 .) some of them hcleovwl, and (as it is in tl eel 
Some Ijeleeveil not \Vli-it wi>; ,.ra 1 

the Scrij.ture. that the.v'di.l not all bXm’e''alikV- lmt'V.1 
ciU^rH o’ fJisapfjroved the Interpretation of 8t PanlThat^ 

t' ^:7;r;d;eleT;^hrJrs ir- 

I'rn^rre^alsZeiUmriivI,;’”^^ 

p„’^‘''''-'’/‘Hrt mifht’see his .AmhoHty in G'o.ll'\vl!rksT‘‘or‘hv 

‘■eo'tl'e't'rulii",'" Ialready received Scri'ptme. that they miedit 

-tc tjx iiuth of Ills doctrino in Gods T>,,t t . " 

MVMdeth by reasoning from prineirjIepS written' ni^ikifr per* 

f yr t-'-f ;E» 

I ies.s.alo,wca »ere not. who el.se was the Jud-e of whuL S i'. f 

anvnl.aoe-s t^pro^a -it-te 

I find it so in Iserintu e V I ; t'""""'' '« have .said. 

Interpreter, .as sent hv Christ * 1 V ’ 1 " of which I am 

Seript'ure. to whose I.Werpretatio^tL Jewr'f'V/'''^''? o' 

Injunrl U) stand cf.nlrl l.r. »a ^ the Jews <jf I liessaiomca 'ivere 
beleeve. aecorcling as the Anollations’scen;^^^^^^^ 

^mK;ali;;;' :lnTasefcjOi?o 

;w:'ralhlr;'LVclse;}'Vhfj[^^^^^ 

Hut thi.s i.s to hee t...der7I<7of t'^riltwK tl, o r. V'" ''‘"‘H- 

For the cotivcrsion of the Gentile.s. there warm] us^oT a'l'iri'*'^' 

- 7 ;, ; 7 rH ?"'" 

Lawofhi.seouturev"^’ “'.t-n‘a Interpretation of the 

« J7h“ein’Tlami see what there 

^nvorusi to no oth^^hh.rWmn t.rut ‘t'hat wT-’V™.™ 
post Ob preaclied: And the Apostles preached llothiflc^ VuVthat 
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Jesus was the Christ, tliat is to say, the King that was to save them, 
and reign over them eternally in the world to come; and conse¬ 
quently that hec was not dead, but risen again from the dead, and 
gone up into Heaven, and shotild come again one day to judg the 
world, (wliich also should rise again to be judged, 1 and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himselfe, 
or any other Apostle was sucli an Interpreter of the Scripture, as all 
that i)ecame Christians, ought to take their Interpretation for Law. 
For to Interpret tlie Laws, is part of the Administration of a present 
Kingdoine; which the Apostle.s had not. They prayed then, and 
all other Pastors ever since. Let thy Kingdomc co7ne: and exliorted 
their Converts to obey tlieir then Kthniciue, Princes. The New 
Testament was not yet published in one IJody. Fvery of the 
Kvangelists was Interpreter of lii.s own (Gospel; and every Apostle 
of ids own Epistle; .And of the Old Testament, our Saviour himselfe 
Sit it h to the Jews (John 5. 3£).) iSearch the Scriptures; for tn fkern yet 
thinke to hare cternall life, and they are they that testifie of me. If 
hee liad not meant tiiey sliould Interpret them, hec would not have 
bidden tiiem take thence the jiroof of liis being the Clitist: he would 
either have Interpreted tliciii himselfe, or referred tliem to the 
Interpretation of the Priests. 

When a difliciilty arose, the Apostles and Kldens of the Church 
a.ssembled themselves together, and determined wliat should bee 
preached, and taught, and ho%v they should Interpret the Scriptures 
to the People; but took not from the People the liberty to read, and 
Interpret them to llieniselves. The Apostles sent divers Letters to 
the Churclies, and other writings for their instruction; which had 
been in vain, if they had not allowed them to Inter|)ret, that is, to 
consider the meaning of them. And as it wa-^ in the Ayiostles time, 
it must be till such time as there should be Pastors, that could 
Auth orLst; an Interpreter, whose Interpretation sliould generally 
be stood to; Jiut that could not be till Kings were Pastors, or 


Piistors Kings. 

'I'llere be two senses, wherein a \\Titiiig may be said to be 
C'an(/ 7 iical(: for Canon, signifieth a Rule; and a Kule is a I’rccept, 
by whieli a man is guided, ami directed in any action wliatsoever. 
Such I^recepts. thougli given by a Teacher to his l)i.sciple. or a 
CAuinsellor to liis friend, without power to Com pell liim to ob.serve 
them, are nevertlielesse C'anons; because tliev are Rules; Rut when 
tliey are given by one, whtim he tluit icociveth them i.'^ liound to 
obey, then are lluise t^aiu>n-s. not oncly Rules, but Law.s; Tlie 
tjiicstion therefrue liere. is of the Power to m<d\C the Scriptures 
(which arc the Kule.s of Cliristian Faith) Law.s. 

'That part t>f the Scriptuce, whicli was first Law, was the Ten 
(A>inmandements, u lit ten in two Tables of Slone, and ilelivered by 
I (Jod himselfe to .M<j3cs; and by .Moses made kmiwn to the people. 
Ik'fore tliat time tliere was no written Law of (lod, who as yet having 
not chosen any jaMple to bee his peculiar Kingdoine, had given no 
Law to men, but the Law of Nature, that is to say, the Precepts of 
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writton in every mans oun heart. Of thc.se^wo 
Tables, the fust containeth the law of SoveraiLuitv 1 Tint thev 
should not ol>cy. nor honour the Gods of other X itions n t 1 ' 
words Aon hahehis Dcos alienos corarn me that iV Thn, 

I, M.,,: 

mA ,naU any Imayf. U, re,,resent him, tl.at i.s to say, tliJv were not 

Repre“emathx.tirthe!ro\o?7mct^ but''‘'b' "it 

whom be l.ad appointed to that office’ •‘■><1 Aaron, 

the Name of God in vain- that O ^ 

of Israel that were forh dden ^ 

what God said to Moses he r '‘Pproaeh the Mountain to hear 
which .Moses i>rojKj*ufKlod to them ^ 

Laws of Nature, as all the So<'ond 'f' lt iV- ^ *^T indeed tlie 

ledped for Cods I aws- n/o » .i I ^ ihereforo to bo.-icknow- 

Jffit of those tlmt were .>^^,.1^. l»=<-ple: 

Table, the cpms.ion rerlmin'reavhm l^t Ukw rJun V“,V""^ 

selves, presentlv after ii,« ir. mat iiad oljhjred them- 

in thc:.sc^..ords y ol-ey .Mo.ses. 

thee; hulleln.AGmJs,,,th, ^ "f‘‘ "*• “•« A,>«r 

.MO.SC.S tl.cn, Ind aW ffii toc'mM 7. '! «'‘«lv 

declared should atJrniiiister this his"ne< Cod 

Larth, the power to n ak? this s t had on 

hoc l aw j„'u,e (y.n.,nlnnUalt,r'“risr ml' 

fore i.ithorto, tl.e CanonV,;^, ‘ ‘ ■^,"'’«'-a.,-nS. TI.ere. 

helongwl to the Civill Havemtinc ■Scripture Law, 

uii!: <^7* ,i-:-nhed 

ti.al ih * '? helween man and man; and tl.e I b-it ...Ti', 

<>rtmoniesof^ ch> V,’""‘."’f "«• Rites and 

Moses onelv Vlu /i r ^ Levites, were all delivered t<, tiiom hv 
es^ontly. and ti.erefore abio became J.awea, by vertue lif tbi 
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Paine promise of obedience to jMoses. Whether these laws were 
then written, or not written, but dictated to the People by Moses 
(after his forty dayes being with Clod in the Mount) l>y word of 
nioutli, is not expressed in the Text: but they were all positive 
Laws, and equivalent to lioly Scripture, and made Canoiiicall by 
Moses the Civill Soveraigii. 

After the Israelites were eoine into the Plains of Moab over against 
derieho, and leadv to enter into the land ol Ih'oinise. Moses to the 
loriuer Laws added divers others; wiiieh tliercfore are called 
])uttcrono}uif\ that is, Scayyul Lairs. Aiui are (as it is written. 
Ikni. ‘Jfl. 1.) The irords of a Coi'cnaut irhich the Lord commandeA 
to make irilh the ('hddren of Israel, besides the. Covenant xchick 
he made irilh them in Iloreb. For having explained those former 
Laws, in the beLonninu of tlie lh)ok of Ileulevoiujiny, be adtletli others, 
tliat l)Cgin at tiie t'2. Clin, aiul eontinuc to tlie enti of the 20. of the 
.same Book. 'Phis Law {!)eitt. 27. 1.) tiiey were commanded to 
write upon rri'eat stones jilaN’stered ov'er. at their passing over 
Jordan: J’hi.s I^aw also was written by Moses himself in a Hook; 
and delivei(‘<l into the bands of the Pnests, and to the h/ders of Israel. 
{Dent. ;U. and cmnmanded (ve. 20.) to be put in the side of the dr^rc; 
for in the .\rk it selfe was nothinc but the Tm CommandCTncnfs. 
'Phis was tlie Law, which .Moses {Deuteronom’i 17. IS.) commanded 
the Kines of Israel slionhl kee}> a copie of: And tliis is the I.aw, 
which having been long time lost, as ftuind again in the 1 einple in 
the time of Jo.siah, and by his aiitliority receivetl for the Law of 
God. But both .Moses at the writing, and Josiah at the recovery 
thereof, liad both of them the Civil! 

fore the Power of making Scripture Canonical!, was in the CiviIl 
SoveraiLtn. 

Jlcshlcs this Book of the Law, there was no other Book, from the 
time of .Moses, till after the (’ajuivity, received amongst the Jews 
for the Law of (Jod. For the Piojihet-s (except a few) lived in the 

t iiiie <* 
it; and 

fur Laws, as tliat tlieir persons 
Prophets, and fiartiy by tlie Kings which were seduced by them 
And this liook it self, wiiieh was confirmeii by .Jo.siali for the l.aw of 
(lod, and with it all the History of the Works of God, was lost in the 
Captivity and sack of the (^ily of Jerusalem, as ai>[)ears l>y that of 
2 ICsdras M. 21. 77/?/ Law is burnt-, therefore no man knoweth the things 
that arc done of thee, or the works that shall bo/tu. And liefore the 
C'aplivitv, tielwcen the time >vhen tlie Law was lost, (which is not 
mentioned in the Scripturo, but may probably be tbomjhl to be the 
time of Bchoboam, when ^ iShishak Iving of Fgyi>t took the spoLle 
of the Temple.) ami the lime of Josiali, wlien it was found againe, 
they had no writ ten Word of God. but ruled according to tlieir own 
discretion, or bv tbe direction of such, as each of them esteemed 
idx'plicts. 


Law of Ctod. For the Ihoiibet.s (except a lew) iiveu in tnt 
f tlie Captivity it selfe: and the rest lived but a little before 
d were so far from having their Prophecies generally received 
l\cs. as that their iiersons were jiersecuted, partly by false 


1 


I Kings i.p 26 . 
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unto tlie Jews, till the renovit ir^.A f imr a Law 

tlieir return frtjm tin* Cinl iv-iiA- i Covenant with (iod at 

wealth under Cornnu>n* 

acconntex] the Law of tite Jews 'ind f^ ^uwanl tiiey uere 

by Seventy LIders of Judaiu. and nntT t"^+! (iroek 

at Alexandria, anti apnroved for llie \\\rrd of (Vnd^^' \ i-'folerny 

Ksdras was the IJiyii J>riest, and the HiWi I> iest Its c-*'"r: 
Soverairme. it is manifest that the yr-" * ^ 

l-aws, but l.y tho .Suvcr.-.itn\ (Vvill ’"•'‘'io 

c/r^ti'Hr i*'";' .„e 

the J^tnperour, we in.-iv find that Aut ion7,e(l hy Con,<taiitine 

Xcw Tehauteut. v.o. e he |d u.Vau. "T 

a few, in respect of wlio^e nituit,, ii of that lime (e.\ce|it 

Chinch, and Otlicns ffierelhme w ’"r i''"^ Ih.,li,,,ie 

and consequent Iv for the f inon *’or' ']> '*'>ly (jho.st; 

reverence un.l opinion tlmv had of tlieir^'Toa, 1,-r " ‘h "’if '!“■ 

reverence tliat the Ifiseinles i.esr i,. .1 h’viierally tlie 

of tiocirine they receive fj-om il r p. ■ ” -'Jaslers, in all manner 
!■< no donhi. h, I whtm S > , i ; ''■- vfore there 

verted; or anv other .loomie , m-*'’ 0'"tches lie ha,I con- 

had then emhme.sl (-liL't fiir v C'l.ri.st, to those which 

ll.<-.n.e(:|,ri.stian Moetrin,'' lint ‘i t 

and .Authoiil v of the Teacher, Imt llie'Vairh'ot' i".'I'l'” 

them to receive it jt ii-is uro \ \ * h tlu H«*;Li(;r caused 

\Vrili.ivsO,„o,ii...di. lail^ vc w^ 'i“'‘' 

Canon to himself, (iviiieh fie mi./I 1 '^"“ iiri.sti.iii made a lalw, or 
tivlit lie received t- , wfiat w , /■'h-'-^C 1>.V tfio .same 

•■ns Witliout injustice ti.ev em.ld m,r\r^ 

thereunto. J’liat the Veu- 'tn\' tninj conttary, 

f'unonicail, that is to Hay, a Law^'in”'*^^- «l*ould m this sense he 

Cfjinmon.wfidtli had not' inade it where the Law of tiit; 

a J.au'. Jo a-a Law fa.s 1 at fi'1 rt. /i t'ontrary to the nature of 
iiient of that .Man. <,r A.s*Vunljlv ^ *bt-'CommamJe- 

AniJiority. to make JLdes’for ^ r~''Sovenii^n 

bor^Hhaiiihinkti.; atidto 

t<j the same. W'lien ther<*f(ae anv ’ 'verJoeanv tliinfi; ctjutrarv 

-‘ber J<.des. uhich .l!; P '^bV 

are hut Conn.M-ll. and Ad vice- "u-hLl t' , i‘ /" ^‘■'^‘•nhed, they 
that is connn.H|,,j. vf a;.., i' \ bee 

cannot ohse v.-, how eoiai soeve ■ h/; '' ' U'j'aMice 

be cannot, in this case'ohsel } c L , *' 

discourse uii|, rather men- thouidi *" bi.-. a'-iKHis, nor in Jjis 

btj^ private Tcach.-i.-. and’wis], J,c had uTlit c'. r’V blame heieeve 

-i-ce. and that it uere puhh.uely’l^cJe^t;;:;^;^^ 
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Faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all humane jurisdiction; whereas the words, and actions that 
proceed from it, as breaches of our Civ ill obedience, are injustice 
both before God and Man. Seeing then our Saviour hath dcnyed 
his Kincdome to be in this world, seeing he hath said, he came not 
to iudae, but to save the world, he hath not subjected us to other 
Laws than those of the Common-wealth; that Is, the Jews to the 
Law of Moses, (which he saith {Malt. 5.) he came not to destroy, but 
to fulfill,) and other Nations to the Laws of their severall Soveraigns, 
aiKl all men to the Laws of Nature: the observing whereof, both he 
himselfc, and his Apostles have in their teacliing rwommend^ to us, 
as a necessary condition of being admitted by him in the last day 
into his eternall Kingdome, wherein shall bo Protection, and Lite 
cverlastinc. Seeing then our Saviour, and his Apostles, left not 
new Lawes to oblige us in this world, but new Doctrine to prepare 
us for the next; the Books of the New Testament, which containe 
lliat Doctrine, imtill obedience to them was commanded, by them 
that God had given power to on earth to be l.egislators, w’erc not 
oblif^atory Canons, that is. Laws, but oncly good, and safe advice, 
for The diVcction of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man 
might take, and refuse at his owne peril], without injustice 

Ayain, our Saviour Christs Commission to his Apostles, and 
Di^^cinles was to Proclaim his Kingdome (not present, but) to come; 
and to Teach all Nations; and to Baptiy.e them that should belceve; 
and to enter into the houses of them that should receive them; 
and where they were not received, to shake off the dust of their feet 
a«-ainst them: but not to call for fire from heaven to destroy them, 
nor to compel! them to obedience by the Sword. n all which there 
is nothing of Power, but of Perswasion. Vie sent them out ^ Sheep 
unto Wolves, not as Kings to their Subjects. riiey had not m 
Commission to make Laws; but to obey, and t^ch obedience o 
Laws made: and consequently they could not make their \\ ritmgs 
obligatory Canons, without the help of the Sovcraign Ci\ill I ovver. 
And therefore the Scripture of the New Testament is there only Law 
where the lawfull Civill Power hath made it so. And there also th 
Kim', or Sovcraign, makctli it a T.aw to himself; by which he sub- 
jectetb himselfe, not to the Doctor, or Apostle that converted him, 
but to God himself, and his Son Je^us Christ, as immediately as did 

the Apostles themselves, . , 

That whicli may seem to give the New Testament, in respect ot 

those that have embraced Ciiristian Doctrine, the force of Laws, 
in the times, and places of persecution, is the decrees [heynac c 
amongst themselves in tlicir Synods ln>r we remi (AcC'i ^. 
stile of the Councell of the Apostles the Vdders and the 
Cliurch. in tins manner. It setrned good to the Holy Ghost and to W. 
to lay vpon you no greater burthen than these necessary 
wliich is a stile that signifieth a Power to lay a burthen on them that 
hiui reccivexl their Doctrine. Now to lay a burden on * 

seeinelh the same that to oblige; and therefore the Acta of that 
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Councell were Laws to the then Christians. Neverthelcsse'^tl.ev 
were no more Laws than are these other Preeepts % 

me^ sfli '** Gospel, Come unto 

me, ^€U all that then hast; Give ti U) the poor; and Follow 

which are not CoinmaniLs, but InviUitions, and Callings of men to 

ny. i or first, the Apostles power was no other tlmn that nf 
our Saviour, to invite men to einlirace t).e Kingdonie of God: which 
lej themaelies acknowledged for a Kingdome (not nresent biitl 

nna sccoiKiiv, it their Acts of Councell. were Laws thev conh) not 
without sm he disobeyed. But we read not anv where tluit thov 

tlicv died in tiieir sins thT i, th, il l- ■ 

Wliicli tliey owed obedience, were not nardonei ° Ti, I 7 

were tlie l,aw8 of Nalure. and tlie 0^1^ aws of th« i, , 

hv ! man had hy pact submitted himself. And therefore 

y the Jhirthen, which the Apostles micJit lav on siinli iV ^ ^ \ ^ 

of .;ei„g°'rn'<reVii.K:ir 'n ^"rded • ^iirof r Khi;To,:i'r ‘“rc^d 

wrat rror'r'M •Joh-Tahh not, uie 

nr^ Tnr«nrJ'aCd:'‘"VrTan^ but that ff,eg 

of Kailh. f., AViaiVnoa^i/AinLTnlTseTve”;^^^^^^ 

dauimage of f nlidclity. is ,he lietention of the some a,>„ ’ 

other I'lstora* oVdiiTchu'rcT after theh-’timi’ 'l'“‘ 'f’"®*'®’- '‘"d 

to agree upon what Doetrii^^'^u r^e VrghtTlot iTr 
.Manners, if no man were obliged to observe fheir Deirri ^ T H 
may he aiuswered, tl.al ti,e r\,,o.stIc 3 , and l•’|ders of IhT'f- u'’ 
were obliged even by their entrance into it' to tc^ch he Vl’T'''” ’ 
therein eoneluded, and decreed to be tau./ht so f r fTt T i 
jirecedeiit I,aw, to iihicit thev wore ,.hh.„.,l . i ! . ' "" 

to tlie eonlrai v; hut not that ill . il “ rT ■ *" ' ohedieiice, was 

1o observe, what thov taught l-WThoimTtl*"^ should he obliged 
wbat each of then, si.oTd tToli vi .P ”'®y,‘lobherato 

what others .should do, unless thrir’ AsseinblThad'hid'aS ev‘''r', 

] ower; u^liifvh rjone could have fiut Civil Sni-rr ' ^ ^ 

nor .^.Tihh,'r. T;r:r^- ro^Ti^'a v; " 

commanded ii.s u, obey. ’ ®M>r<asely 

Seeing t),fn the .Acts of CVmncell of the Anostle^ n 

but amnsLils] much Je.,sc arc Laws U.^ A els ^70^ "‘'I."'' 
octorH, or Omnccll.s «,nce. if a.s«emblcsl without the Authorhy 
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of the Civil Sovcraifin, And consequently, the Books of the New 
d'cstament, though most perfect Rules of (Christian Doctrine, could 
not he made Laws l>y any other authority then that of Kings, or 
Soveraiirn Assemblies. 

'riie first Couneell. that made tlie Scriptures we now have. Canon, 
is not extant: l^'or that Collection of the Canons of the Apostle.'i, 
attrilnited to Clemens, tlie first. l>ishop of Home after S. Leter, is 
suhject to (j nest ion: For though the Canon icall hooks bee there 
rcekoned up: yet these words. Sint t'obis omnihtis Clericis d* Laicis 
Lihri vcnerand}, <tT. eontaine a distinetion of Clerr^y, and T^aity, 
that wius not in use so neor St. footers time. Titc first Councell for 
selling the Canonieall Scripture, that is extant, is that of Laodicea, 
('an. of), which f<)rbiijR tlic ro-ading of otlicr Books tlicn tliosc in the 
Churche.s; ^\'hieh is a Mandate tliat i.s not addressetl to every 
Cliristian, but to those onely that had aaithority to read any thing 
pul)Hque]y in the Church; that is, to Kcelesiastique.s t>nely. 

Of I’ieelesiastieall Oflirer.s in tlie time of tlie .Ajiostles, some were 
.Magistci-iall. some Ministcriall. MaL'isteriall were the Offices of 
preaching of tiie (oisjiel of the Kingdom of (Lid to InlitJels; of 
administring (he Sacraments, and Divine Service; and of teaching 
the Rules of k'aitli and Manners to (hose tlnat were eonvcited. 
Mini.steriall was the Office of Dcacon.s, that is, of them tliat were 
appointexl to the administration of the secular nccessilies of the 
Church, at such time as t.hey Iive<l upon a eoniinoii stock of mony, 
raised out of the voluntary contributions of the faitliful!. 

Amongst, tlie Officers iMagisteriall, the first, and [>rineipa!l were 
tlie Apostles; whereof there were at first but twelve; and these were 
chosen and const it utc<l by our Saviour himseife; and their Oflicc 
was not onely Ui Preaeli, Teach, and Baptize, luit also to be Martyrs, 
(Witnesses of our Saviours Resurrection.) Tliis Testimony*, was the 
Sfieeilicall, and essentiall mark; thereby the .Ajiostleship was 
distiiiguisheci from other Magistracy Rcclesiastieall; ns lieing 
necessary (or an Apostle, eitlier to have seen our SavUiur after his 
Resurrection, or to have conversed with him liefore. ami seen his 
works, and other arguments of his Divinity, whereby they 
might be taken for sufficient Witnesses. And therefore at tlie 
election of a new Afiostlc in the |)lace of .Indas Iscariot, S. Peter 
saith (de/,*! 1. 21, 22 ) Of these men that have com}xtnycd rrith ns, all 
the thne that the Lord Jesus in and oa/ amonq a.s, tteghininy from 

the Baptisme of John Jinio that -sur/ic day that he u'ns taken up from vs, 
must one he ordained to he a Witnesse ^rith us of his Resurrection \ 
wliere, liy this word must, is imp]ye<i a neccss.'iry property of an 
Apostle, to have eompanyed with the first and juime Ajiostles in the 
tiitu' that OUT' 8avi<mr manifested himself in the llesh. 

'The lirst Apostle, of lliose wliieh were not constituted by Clirist 
in the lime be uas upon tlie lOnrlh, was Matthias, chosen in tins 
manner; Tbere were assembled l<igc(her in Jerusalem about 120 
(’bristians (dr/N 1. Id.) J'hese app(*inted two, Joseph the Just, and 
Matthias (ver. 2J.) and causetl lots to be tlrawn; and (ver. 2 
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the. Lot fell on Malthtas, and he uas nvmhred tnilh the A i>of-tlcs So 
that hore we see the ordination of this Apostle, was tl.o act of the 

ongre^ation and not of St. J/eter, nor of tlie eleven, otherwise 
tlicn a.s .Meinhers of the Assemhlv. 

--yter him there was never any other Apostle ordained, out Tanl 
and Barnabas; wiiicli was flone (a.s we read Bh 1. -J, :?.) in this 

nnanner. 1 here were in the ('hvreh that uns at Anlnwh. rertaine 
I rochetnnd f eacher.^- as Jiarnaha^. and Simef>n that was called 
^ijer and Lueuis of Cyrenr, and Mnnae.n : whirl, had hern hrmijht 
up w,tj, If,rod the Hrarc},, and Saul. As thr,, nunedr^d unto the Lord 
and faAed. the Hohj Ghost said. Separate rnee iJarnahas. and Saul 
Mjhe usrhe wlureunto I hare railed them. And when thru had 
Jas ed. and pro,ffd. and laid their hands on the,,,., the,} sent them away, 
By which n IS manifest, tiiat tliough thev were called i.v the lloiv 
(.ho.st, their Ca hng was declared unto tliem, and their Mission 
aiithonzed by the (»arocular Church of Antioch. And that tins 
leii calling was to the Apostleship. is afiparent by that that thev 
are both oalle.l (Ae/.. 14. 14.) A,.o.sties: And that k was hy vcTtue 
of this aet of llie ( hurch of Antioch, that they were Apostle.s S 

lie 1) i^thatheeuseth the word, whkh 

V GJiost usctl at 1 h*s calliriLr: ^or hee lurn^>elf in 

the Holy C]io.st Scpareile me Garnahas nnd Saul, A-c. Jbit seeirn^ 
Chri'-i'^V m m "T *^^'1 '^itnc-sse of the Kesnrrection o'? 

. " ' Jefore his passion, could know he wa.s risen. I’o whicii 

. ea.sily .answered, that oiir ASavioiir himself ai>peare<J to him in the 
wa.v to Ita,„,,sPuA. fron, Heaven, after his Vseension; nW "w 

l l,i 1 ■ h and consequently (havint; seen the Uird after 

lies |,a».Mon) Wits a ei.nipelent Witnesse of his Uesuiiei lion- And ns 

e“'idtnl'rh”‘i‘'l'‘''.r'“'‘ % Vi'"''’';' '• is therefore 

C-Wdent Ural ] mii, and BarnalKis were Apf>.stlcs: and yet chosen 

and authorized (not by tlie hrst Apo.stles alone, but) by Uic Church 
.ferns,' hnn.' atal autliorized by ihe Chur.-I, of 

fiutT “ ‘V"' out of the (Ireeh Enisa, 

. M!.rnhetn an (Jverseer, or .Sn),erin,eiident of anv hnsinr-Cc an.i 

pike,r‘n,' 1 ’, i‘l >'>fla|,l,o’r Van 

aktn n<,l onh anionaat the .Jews that wen. oripinaliv .'^hei.hcrds 

>llt al.Mi .J1I.|,I.1.S| tl,.; Il..atheri. to si-nille the Dlia-e of a Kin- or 

.tin-other J.iiler. or (hii.le ot I'eoi.le, whether he nilfti In- l,aws' or 

iiii.nltn'ted l‘v'‘f I" "'•''C Hte linst ('htUtl,,;, lii.shjps, 

institntcd hv Uin.st l.io.selfe- m wl.iel, .sen.se the Ai.o.sticsitio of 

.Jn.la.s ts calle.l (..|rf., I. o,,.) IU 4 „„.ricl:. .And afu-r'tett w .e 

here were const,tote,1 KMer.s in the Christian Clinrel.e.s. with charec 

o -naje Chn.st.s Hock hy tht ir doctrine, and atlvir.-e; tlie.-e l.'l.iers 

lAaer, m the .New Icstarnent is u name of Olfice. as well as <jf Age;) 
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yet he was also a Bishop. And Bishops were then content with the 
title of Klflers, Nay S, John himselfe, the Apostle beloved of our 
Ivorch bctrinneih his Second Epistle with these words. The Elder 
fo the Elect Eadt/. By which it is evident, tliat liishop^ Eustor^ 
Elder^ iJocior, that is to say. Teacher^ were but so many div^ers names 
of the same Oflice in tlie time of the Apostles. For there was then 
no government by Coercion, but only by Doctrine, and Perswading, 
-I h in^doiiic of tjod was yet to come, in a new world; so that there 
could be no authority to compel! in any Church, till the Common¬ 
wealth liad embraced the Christian Failli; cand consecjuently no 
diversity of Authority, though there were diversity of Kniplovments. 

Besides these Magisterial! employments in the Church; namely. 
Apostles, I as hops. Elders, Pastors, and Docttirs, whose calling was 
to proclaim (Christ to the Jew's, and Infidels, and to direct, and teach 
those Jhat belceved we read in the New 'restainent of no other. For 
by the mimes of Efujehsts and Erophets^ is not signified any Oflice, 
but several! Gifts, by which several 1 men were profitable to the 
Cluirch: as Evangelists, bv writing the life and acts of our Saviour; 
such as were S. Matthew and S. John Apostles, and S, Marke and S. 
Luke Disciples, and whosoever else wrote of that subject, (as S. 
J hornas^ and S, Harnahas are said to have done, thougli the Cliurch 
hav^e not rc^ceivetl the Books that have gone under their names:) 
and as Prophets, by tlie gift of inter|n'eting the Old Testament; 
and sonutimers l>y declaring their speciall Kevelations to the Church, 
For neither these gifts, nor the gifts of Languages, nor the gift of 
( asting out Devils, or of Curing other diseases, nor any thing else 
did make an (Officer in the Church, save oncly the due calling and 
election to the cliarge of I’eaching. 

As the Apostles, Matthias, I^aul, and Barnabas, were not 
made by our Saviour himself, but were elected by the Church, 
that is, by the Assembly of Christians; namely, Matthias bv the 
Clnircli of flerusalem, and Paul, and Barnabas by t!ie Churcli of 
Antioch; so were also tlie Eresbyters^ and Eastors in other Cities, 
elected by the Cluirehes of tliosc Cities, For proof whereof, 
let us consider, first, how S. Paul proceeded in the Ordinfition 
of Presliyters, in the CitiCvS wdiere he had converted men to the 
C hristian J^aith, iinint*iiiatcly after he and BarnabavS had received 
their Apostlesbip. We read {Acts 14. 23.) that thet/ordained Elders 
in ercf t/ Church; w'bieli at first sigiit may be taken for an Argument, 
tliat tliey themselves chose, and gave them tlieir authority: But 
if we consider the Originall text, it will be manifest, that they were 
authorized, and cliosen by the Asseml>ly of the Cinistians of each 
City, For the words there are, ^ di'rots ’^peo'^vripov^ 

Kur tiiat IS, When they had Ordained them Elders 

by the. Holding up of Hands in every OongTegatioH. Now it is well 
enough known, that in all those Cdties, the manner of clioosiiig 
Magistrates, and Ollicers. was by plurality of sufYrage.s; and (because 
the ordinnry way of distinguishing the Aflirrnative Votes from the 
Negatives, was by Holding up of Hands) to ordain an Officer m any 
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of the Cities, was no more but to bring the people together, to elect 
them by plurality of \ otes, whether it were by plurality of elevated 
hands, or by plurality of voices, or plurality of balls, or beans, or small 
stones, of which every man cast in one, into a vesscll marked for the 
Affirmative, or Negative; for divers C'ities had divers custoines in tliat 
point. It was therefore the Assembly that elected their own Elders: 
the Apostles were onely Presidents of the Assembly to call them 
together for such KJection, and to pronounce tliern Elected, and to 
give them tlie benediction, which now is called G>useciation \nd for 
this cause they that were Presidents of the Assemblies, as (in the 
absence of tlic Apostles) the Eiders were, were calle.d 
and in Latin AntisUtcs; which words signifie the Principali Person 
of the Assernhly, whose office w^as to number the Votes and to 
declare thereby who was chosen; and where the Votes were eou dl 
to deedo the matter in .,ue.stion, by adtlitig his own; wl.icl. is ibe 
oace of a 1 resident in touncell. And (because all the fliurclies 

V, //'"fwhere tl.o word 
IS ConMUule, (a.9 I ,tu.s 1. a.) i.a ,ara<rr;j».n card Trd.Vr 

/or this muse left / thee ,n Crete, that t/um shoutilcst constitute Filer’s 

tu eiery tdy we are to understand the same thing; namely, tim't l,eo 

should call tlie faitlifull together, and ordain them J’rcshyters bv 

plurality of suffrages. It had been a strange thing, if in a Town 

where men perhaps h,ad never seen any .Magist rate otherwise chosen 

hen by an Assembly, those of the Town hecomming Christians 

should so much as have thought on any other wav of ICleclion of 

he.r Teachers, and Ctiides, that is to say. of ti.eir I'reSI - cm 

(oUierwise calleal IJ.shops ) then this of plurality „f st.ffrages, inti: 

mated S. I aul (Arts 14, 2*}.) in the word Nor 

was there ever any choosing of Bishops, (before the Emnerora 

found It necessary to regulate diem in order to the kecninL^ !)^ the 

l>eaoe amongstJhem,) but by the Assemblies of the ChrisYians in 
every several! Town. ‘^>uu.ns in 

The saine is aUo confirmed by the conlinuall jiractisc even to 
tins day in the E eet.on o the Bisliop.s of Jtome. For if the BisJum 
of any place, right of choosing another, to the succession 

of the J astorall (Bhce, m any City, at such time as he went from 
thence, to jfiant the suine m another place; much more li:u] he bad 
the night, to ap[joint his sueces.sour in that place, in wliich lio 
resided and dyed: And we find not, that ever any Bishop <d Jb>n,e 
appointed hi.s succes.sor. For they were a long time cliosen hy tlm 
Pijople, as we may see by the sedition raised alxmi (be Election 
between JJamasus, and IJrMcinus; wliich Aminianus Mar<-e|Ji„„d 
Haith was so great, that ./the Prefect, unable to keen (|,e 
peace between tliem, wa.s forced to giieout of tlie City; and lliat tiiere 
were above an hundred men found de;wl upon that occfision in tfio 
Uiureh It self. And tliougb they afPtruards were chosen, first bv 
the whole C’Jfigy of lioine. and afterwards by tlie Caniinalls- vtY 
never any was a/)/>ointed to the succession bv bis jiredecessor If 
therefore they pretended no right to aj>point''their own Successors 

691 ' ' 
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I til ink I may ren^onably concliiflp, they had no ritrlit to appoint the 
t'Uocpssors of other IJisli(»|)s, ivithout recrivin^ some new power; 
which none coiiM take from the CImiitIi to hestow on them, but such 
as bad a lau full aiilhority, not onely to 'I'eacb, but to Command the 
Clnifch: which none con Id doe. l>nt t he (’ivill Soveraii'n 

'I'lie Av'cncl AfiviSler in the Originall Siuk opofy si^Tiiliotli oiiG thut 
voluTiJjHilv doth llie Inisincsse of another man; and difTereth from a 
Servant onciy in this, lliat Servants are obligc<l by their condition, 
to ivliat is (H)mnianded them: wliereas -^linistcrs are obligcfl onely 
by Ihcir nndci taking. and bound therefore to no more than tliat 
they have undertaken; So that both tiiey tliat teach the Word of 
(iod. and thc'v that edmini.sler the secular affairs (»f the Church, are 
l)otli Ministers, but they are .Alinisters of ditTereiit Persons, I'or 
the Pastors of the Cliur<’li, called (.-Ir/s (». 4.) YV/e J/iaiV/rrs <>f Pie 
Word, are Ministers of (.'hrisf, wliose Word it is: Hut the .V ^ listerv 
ol .-I Iht.'von, v.liicli is called (verse 2. of the same Chapter) Serving 
of is a sc'rvice <l(uie to the Chiircli. (»r CongrcL'alion: So that 
ncitbor any one man, nor tlie v\ luile Church, could ever of their 
Pa'itor say, lie \\as thcii' .Minister; Imt (>f a Deacon, M'hcthcr tlie 
charge he undertook wore to scr\'e tables, oi‘distribute maintenance 
tt) tbe (’liristians, wlien they liveci in each Citv on a common stocJv. 

H -h 

or upon collections, as in the fiivst times, or to take a care of the House 
of Praver, or of tlio Hevenue, or other \vor!<nv' bu.sincsse of the 
Church, the whole Congregation might properly call him their 
Minister. 

I'or (heir employment, as Deacons, was to serve the Congregation; 
though U[Kin ocoasion they fimilted not to Preach the Gospel, and 
maintain the Doctrine <.)f C’lirist, every one according to his gifts, 
as iS. Ste\-eti clitl; and botli to I’reach, and liapUzc, as IMiilip <lid: 
lM>r that I'liilip, M'hicli (dc(. S. ~>.) Preached the (.iospel! at Samaria, 
ami (vtu'se .‘hS.) Hapti'/cd the Eunucli, was Pliilip the Deacon, m*t 
]’liili[i the Apostle. I'or it is manifest (vcr.se 1.) that when Idiilip 
preached in Sainaila, the A[a)-stlcs v'crc at .Icrusalem, and (verse 14.) 
udien flirii iKord (hot Sanmria hod reccirrd (hr Word of God, sent PeUr 
and John to thtro-, by iiiifiositioti of M’liose hands, they that were 
lia[iti?'.cd, (verse Ifi.) rcceivetl (which before by the Baptisine of 
Philip they !i;ul not received) the Holy Ghost. I'or it was necessary 
for the <‘onferting of the H<'Iy Gho,st. tliat their Ihiplisme should 
1)0 a<lnviiiistred. or contirine<l by a .Minister of tbe \\’ord, not by a 
Minister of the (’liureli. Anil therefore to contirtn the Ihiptisme 
of those that Philip the Dt'acon liad Ilu|){i/A’d, the Apo.stles sent 
out of their own nntuber from derusalem to Samaria, Peter, and 
Joiin: who conferred on them that before were but ibiptized, those 
graces tliat were signs of tlie Holy Spirit, which at that time ilid 
accomfianv all true Heleeveis; which what they were may be 
muli'r.siotnl by that which S. J/arA'esaith (cliaji. 10. 17.) These signts 
filoio (hint t}ntt bcJeeve in )/(// Nome; theg shall cost out Uevills; 
then shall si>cak iriih new tongues ; Thej/ shall lake uj) Serpents, and 
if they dr ini: any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; They shall lay 
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hemds 071 the sick, and th-tj shall recover. Tiiis to doe, was it tiiat 
liilip could not give; hut tlie Aiiostles could, and (as appears 
)y this place) ehectually did to every man that truly helceved* 
and was by a .Minister <>f (;hri.st hi.nself Baptized: uhicli power 
ithcr Cliiisls Ministers in tins age cannot conierre. or else there are 
very few true helecvers, or Christ hath very few Ministers. 

liat the first I)e icons were chosen, not bv the Aiiostles, hut l>v 
a Congrcgatani oi the jJlciples; that is, of Ciiristian men of all 
• orts, i.s mannest out of Acts (i. wiicre we read that the T^vrlvt 
after the number .M Disci,>les was multiplvcd. called them together' 
and havme told them, tliat it was iim tit tliat the Apo.si Ics ;i,„i,ld 

;? // ; ’ ntnorvj ,fon statu 7uen nf hoitsi rr ajrl fuU of 

(/« //,./„ 0„o,/, „/ ir, ,cho,n wc up,Ja ,:,i ihL 

.e.n fCcI: yol ,l.e C,mgr,._,a.i.,„ chese then.; wl'id, als.,, (v.™ 

. / ' '•-’‘I”" Iiere il is wriueii, lliat //«: samnii 

the Jvicsthr'' d''^ <'=*•>'"-'>*« of 

1 rit slhocjd. and other mfenour Otliccs of the Church 'I'lie land 

wa.s divided amungs. the other Tribes (l.cvi e.xceptetl,) whici. iVtlic 

subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph, into Ephraini and .\ianas-t>* 

ueie still twelve. To the 'JVibe of l.yvi were as.siLtned certain (’ities 

their halmation, with the sulmrb:, for their cattell- but for their 

ITc hrc‘ A M of their 

"f l’nest.s for tlieir maintenance had the tenth 

of that teulh louether with jiart of the oblation.s. and .-^aeriHces 
lor (-od liad said to Aaron (Aurnh. 1S. 2*i.) '/'h>n .dudl have no 
xtnaiianu'. m ifutr kind, urdher shfdt thou hove amj unrt auionast 
(cm. / ai,i ihij purl and Ihtue inherit ft net anionqst'ihe Childrei^of 

..nti 'Al A i I"-, '‘--f.’ «„Ci.uU..I .1,0 Trih^o 

t Dc\i to be hi^ ] ul)]i(|ue .duii.ster.s. he allouetl iheni tor their 
mam enanee, the Duhlique revenue, that i.s to say, ilie part tint 
-od had le.s-rved to himself; which were Tvthe.s. an I Oncriu-s- 
and that J.s it which ls meant, where Cod saiiii, I am thine inhi^i- 
ta KL. Aiid incielore to the Levite.s might not unfitly he attrilmted 
the name of Cltn/i/from K\/j,a/y. whicli signifieil. Lot, or 1 nlieritanee- 

but \!iaVc''i'“''“i KingaJoine of C(,d. more linn other,’ 

jmt (hat (.ods mhcnianee. was tlieir maintenance. Xow secine 

in this time Cod fjim.self wa.s tljcar King, and .Moses, Aaron and tlie 

s»c, cpl,.,« I ,gl, I-n,..-:ts «.<.r„„i, l.ic-.a'c.mn,.; i, is nZ'er . I 'm 

Dower ivthes, and (Jlleruigs wa.s con.stituted bv the Civill 

After their rejection f>f Cod in the demanding of a Kin- they 

enjoyed still the same revenue; but the Light thereof ^as derived 

from that tint (he jvm-s <lid never take it from them; for liie 

Peiv/?*^*^ Kf^venue was at the dtspo.sing of t,i,„ that was the Ihihlique 

ifi V *' ‘r'' ^ ^-M>^!\’dy) \vaH the King. .Nml a-dn’ 

after the return from the Captivity, tliey paid their Tythes as i.efor ’ 


0 
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the Priest. Hitherto therefore Church Livings were determined 
by the CiviH Soveraign. 

Of tlie inaintenaiice of our Sfiviour, atid liis Apostles, w'e read onely 
they had a l^urse, {which was carried by Judas Iscariot;) and, that 
of the Apo.stlc-s, such as were Fishcr-mcn, did sometimes use their 
trade; and tliat when our Saviour sent the Twelve Apostles to 
I’reacli, he forbad them to carry Cold, mid Sdrrr, and Brasse in their 
/or that the U'orkmnn is uxirthy of his hire-. By which it is 
juohable, their ordinary maintenance was not unsuitable to their 
eniployinent; h>r their emi)Ioyment was (ver. 8.) freely to jt're, 
because they had freely received-, and their maintenance was the free 
gift of those that beleeved the gt)od tytling they carryed about 
ot the coming of the Messiah their Saviour. To which we may adde, 
that wliich was cont ributed out of gratitude; by .such a.s our Saviour 
Imd healed of diseases; of which are meiitioucd Certain icomen 
(Luke 8. ‘J. 8.) which had been healed of evill spirits and infirmities; 
Jfory Magdalen, out of whemi icent seven Dex'ills ; and Joanna the 
u-if( of Chuza, Ilerods Stetcard ; and Susanna, and many others, 
V htrh ministred unh) him of their subslancc. 

.After our Saviours .Aseen.sion, the Christians of every City lived 
in Coimnon.' tipon the inony whicli was made of the sale of their 
lands and po.sscssions, and laid down at the f(‘et of the .Apostles, 
of good will, not of duty: for wkilest the Lund remained (saith S. 
I’eter to Aiiatiias Acts 5. 4.) Jra.f il not thine ? and after it teas sold, 
iras il not in thy ;K)icfr wliieli she wet h he needed not have saved 
his land, nor his money by lying, as not being liound to contribute 
any tiling at all, unlesse he liad pleased. And as in the time of the 
Apostles, so also all the time (lownward, till after Constantine the 
tlreat. we siiall find, that the maintenance of the Bishops, and 
Pastors of the Christian Church, was nothing but the voluntary 
contribution of them tliat had embraced their Doctrine. There 
Mas yet. no mention of Tythes: but such Mas in the time of Constan¬ 
tine, and his Sons, tlie alfection of Cliristians to their Pastors, as 
Anunianus Marcellinus saith (describing the sedition of Damasus 
nnd Urstcinns .about the Bishoprieke,) that it u’as worth their con- 
ten lion, in tliat the Bishops of tiiose times bv tlie liberality of their 
liofk. and especially of Matrons, lived splendidlv. Mere carryed in 
Coaclics, and wore sum|>tuous in their fare and apparelL 

But here may some ask, M'hether the Pastor were tlicri bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as ii|ion alines. For u/io (.saith S. Paul 
1 ('or. {). 7.) goclh to war at hisou'ii charges / or irho feedelh a fiock, and 
tatdh not of the niilke of the flock i .And again. Doe gc not know that 
thf y which minister about holy things, lire of the thinas of the Temple; 
and thiji o-hirh irutt at the Altar, partake u-ith the Altar; that is tosay, 
havi' part of that which is ottered at the .\ltar for tlieir maintenance? 
-And then In* I'oncludeth. Fven so hath the Lord ap/ynuted, that they 
which ymoch the Cosjxl should live of the Cosprl. From which place 
may be interred indeed, that the Pastor.s of the Cluireli ought to be 

* .Acts 34. 
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maintain^ by their flocks; but not that the Pastors were to tTetcr- 

be'^fas^it^wel^M quantity, or the kind of their own allowance, and 
be (as It were) their own Carvers. Their allowance must kooch 

therefore bo determinecl, either by the gratitude, and liberality of 

Ev H r'"" of their flock, or by the whole CongrerraUon 

By the wlioie Congregation it could not be, because their Act" were 

Erpe"our^andY-i' [uajntcnance of 

them bvleir f?. » 

uiierea tiiem \jy their flock; but not e.-cact what not nfTnrf^fl 

tl i: IT ^rlntrators amongst themselves, who sljouhl execute 
I r , u( gments, when tliey liar] no power to arme their Otiicers’ 

ll no certaino mnintenrco 

asMgned to any I>astors of the Church, hut by the whole Contre"a 
lion; and then o.iely, wlien their Decrees should have O.^f.wce 

nade"”lnu f "'no'' ^aws could not be 

Ifildit of Tcfl ’■''".'’''w’'"'®’ O'' other Civill Soveraignes. 'fUe 

i n store ,,i h^(■o^. cn''^“I’l'lyed t^ the thL 
*\r, r'- H C' Lospell; because Moses and the flieh Priests were 

Imonclt "ntlor Go-1, wdLe KhV-l-'m 

ChrisT’^yet ifcomr’ Kingdome of God by 

Hitherto hath been shewn what the Pastors of the Church arc- 

to'WaO * 1 ''“o' “‘O"' Commission (as that they were Ui Preach’ 
Hons Twii- t if f"- 'o.l-o ''/.ooidents in ti.eir seyerall Congr'f’ 
U '• .1 '-''o'ostasticall Censure, viz. Excommunication th-it 

^ ““.V- 'l‘'>»e places wliere Cliri-stianity was forbidden by the 

Clvill Ixtws a putting of themselves out lif tl.e com m- „ 

Excommunicate, and wliere Christianity fas by Ze'C 11^ 1 aw 
coinman<Jed, a putting tlie Excommui.ica'te cut of Hie Oim re-at rZ 

Glia i, ^'‘‘•■’‘ors and .Miuheters -d ufe C m r 

none hut their own z 

arc'p. eoLX'" ;«',''Xf(;mc7 ii^ Hm cf '^’o 

who bclntr r;t.:]i ^ Clmrch those persons have 

Faith. ^ ^ soveraignes, have embraced also the CJiristiari 

we are tfi rcnieniber tliGi i i-rt r>j i ^ r t t * 

Doctrine-s are fit for IVac<^ ftid p, be 1 f' f''‘of Judging what 
n .1 V ' atann to he taught the Siibiects is iti -,ti 

Commoii-wealihs insenarahlv annexed h-ti. i i i' " * 

cb'i ' V d Uiidi been already Droved 

ha 18.) to the Sovciaign JAjwcr Civil], whether it be in one Man 

ear •. .1 '''O'- « ovidcrit to tlie mea nest 

mve of tlie Good, or |.;vill. wliich frotn tlio.se ac, rlZmd nZ 

opWonTrif'ir poss^^e-i of an 

P , that their obedience to the Soveraign f'ower, will beo more 
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imrtVill to them, than their disobedience, ivil] disoVtej- the Laws, 
an(i Shoroby overtlirou* the Common-wealth, and introduce confusion, 
and Civill war; for tiie avoidinir whereof, all Civill (lovernment was 
ordained. .And therefore in alt Common -weal tlis of tlic Heathen, 
tiie St)verai>!iis liave had the name of Pastors of the People, because 
tliere was no Subject that could lawfully Teach the [)C<)p!e. but by 
their (lermission and auttiority. 

This I<i'.ih( of the Heathen Kinfjs, cannot bee thought taken from 
them by tludr conversion to tlie Faitli of Christ; wiio never ordained, 
that Kiny.^ for Ixdccving in him. sliuuld bedept'sed. that is. subjected 
to any but liimsclf, or (which is all one) be dojtrived of the power 
nccc.s.sarv for tl»e conservation of Peace amonjzst tlieir Subjects, 
and f(tr their defence .against foraign Hnornics. And therefore 
t'ltristian Kings are still the Su|iremc Pasfor.s of tlieir [)e()|)le. and 
have power to <irdain what Pastin'.^ they jilease, to teach tiie Church, 
that is, to teai-li the I’eople committed to tlieir c-harge. 

ALfain, let the rittht of clioosing tliein be (as before the conversion 
of Kings) in the Ciiurch, for so it was in tlie time of the Apostles 
themselves (as hath been shewn alreatly in this eliapter); even so 
also the HiL'ht will i'o in tlie Civill Sovcraign. Christian For in 
that he is a Christian, he ullnwes tlie Teaching; and in that he is 
tlie Soveraiun {whieli is as much a.s to say. the Ciiurcli by lie present a- 
titm.) tlie I'eaelicrs bee elects, are elected tiy the Cliureii. And 
wlien an .Asseinhly of Cliristians choose their Pastor in a Christian 
(\uumon-wealth. it is tlie yoveraign tliat eleeteth him, because ti.s 
done bv his Aiiiliority; In the same manner, as wlicri a 'I’own choose 
tlnir .Maioi', it i.s tlie act of him that hath the Snveraign Power: 
For (>very act done, is the act of him. without whose consent it is 
invalid. And therefore w’h.atsocver examples may be drawn out of 
Hi.story, concerning tlie Election of Pastors, by tlie People, or by 
tlie Clergv, thev are no arguments against the Right of any Civill 
Soveraign, hecause they that elected them did it by his Authority. 

Seciny then in every Christian Common-wealth, the Civil! 
iSoveraiLui is the Sujireine Pastor, to whose charge the whole 
Ihu'k nf Ids Subjects, is committed, and oonsequontly that It is bj- 
his authority, tliat all other Pastors are made, and have jmwor to 
teacli. and perforine all other Pastorail oltiees; it followcth also, 
that it i.s from tiie (dvill 8ovoraign. that all tither Pastors derive 
tlieir riiilit of I’eaching, Preacliing, and other functions pertaining 
to that OtlifC; and tliat tlicy are but Ids Ministers; in the same 
manner as the Magistrates ot IVnvns. Jiui'ie.s in Courts of Justice, 
and ('ommatahas of Armies, are all but .Ministers of him tliat 
i.s tlie .Magistrate of tlie whole Comni<m-\\calth. .fudge of all 
Cause.s, and Commander of the whole .Militia, wideh is alwaies tlie 
('ivill Sovei'aigii. .And tiie reason liereo!. is not hecause they that 
'IVaeh, but because they that are to Learn, are his Subjects. For 
let il 1)0 supposed, tliat a Cluistiaii King eoinmit tlie Authority of 
ttrdainiiig Pastors in his Dniniidons to another King, (as divers 
('hristian Kings allow that power to the Pojie;) ho doth not thereby 
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institute a Pastor over himself, nor a Soveraiiin Past.jr hi^ 
eople; for tiiat were lo deprive himself of the Civill Power- which 
dependm- on the opinion men liave of their Dutv t(. him a.uVfhc 
fear ,lu,v .aec of l^,nish,n...n, ir. a,.otl.er world, Cecilia oca;;! also 

onlv t? '’1“ ■".valiy of 1 feelers, who are no le.sse .subjccl. not 

miy to A mini lorn but also to Ignorance, than any otlier sort of Inen 
ho that waere a straiiirer hath -LiitJu-n-ii>• t,. . ' • r -n . nitn. 

given l.ii.i l.v thp. auttioiitv to appoint Teachers, it is 

r . ‘ ‘^^veraign m Avhose Dominions l,e teaciietii 

tstian Doctoid are our Schoolmasters to C’hri<tiiniiv lint 

f'ubli,,„e.„od; tb^Virrcoiwbicil'IhevMn^nV^ 

oniee, im the chief i>rie,d,s and' KIdcr.;'b"d,L%eo^de^™}llr'>l'’'-’-^ 

he dolh'it h/“ / "‘'*1 

ir; V ^ *\uLiiority of the Conmioii-wcaitlK <Mven liini liv 

the suife^io.-'-:::;;!:!-: '.tir'x,^:;:,‘“L'; 'L Hl.!’rT- “‘'7'' 

^Soveraign, that is, Hut t h'e 

l>. , 1 • ^ >iiier boveiaign, execiiteth his Dtticc of Sutu-fAnw. 

1 astor. bv immt«hate Autboriiv fr,w„ t' i *i . • ^ ^npiemc 

in jure iJirhu^ \ ! i ' " »» 

tliev denv to have received tl ( ir^ \\ ^ thotj^h dis^ni.sed, 

And sliely-slipoii IheXll. Ilf X O ll's T ' I'” 

liMity and defence of the Connnon-wealth ‘ “"“•“y <" the 

.nva;Suhi,7i?i,?.Xh XTel",l‘“ i'‘'= f 

lo hreach (whieh' perhaps n'o .n^I'w!ll''d:;.v|;hl:r!;;«:''|;; ’ila,:;"'-!' 

oln.s«™ie holr7n,IX<X ”^"r 

flcuv parth bJausE / " '' liicl, most 

hands, as bv tbc like I,,.! r the In posiium of sucli mens 

Ai.oii,ie.ri: e. h, a,. "f u-o 

jherefere Ihal C^n,,ian'‘Kt;p,s''b;t: ii^p.i^f 

-onseciate, I am to rentier a reason, both why ihcv ns.. n!>t‘f 1^'' 

»t. and how, witiiffnt iJje ordinarv ceremtmv uMpa ^ 

they are made capable of doing il. when they wiul’"'’ 
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T^re is no doubt but any King, in case he were skilful! in the 
Sciences, miglit by the same Right of his Office, read Lectures of 
them himself, by which he authorizxth others to read them in the 
Uni%"er.sitios. Xeverthelcsse, because the care of the summe of the 
busincssc of the Common-wealth taketh up Ills whole time, it were 
not convenient ff)r him to ajjply himself in Person to tliat particular. 
A King niav also if he please, sif in Judgment, to hear and deter¬ 
mine ail manner of Causes, as well as give others authority to doe it 
in Ins name; but that the cliarge that lyetli upon him of Command 
and Government, constrain liim to bee continually at the Helm, 
and to commit the Ministerial! Oftice.s to others under him. In the 
like manner our Saviour (who surely bad power to Haptixe) Baptized 
none • himselfe, but sent his Apostles and Disciiiles to Baptize. 
So also S. Paul, by the necessity of I’reacbing in divers and far 
distant places. Baptized few: Amongst all the Corinthians be 
Jia])tized only ^ Crisjms, Cajus, and Stejjhanus; and the reason was, 
because bis principal! ^ ('barge was to I'reaeli. Whereby it is mani¬ 
fest, that the greater Charge, (such as is the Government of the 
Clniroli.) is a dispensation for the lesse. The reason therefore why 
Ciiristiiin Kings use not to Baptize, is evident, and tlie same, for 
whieli at this day there are few Baptized by Bishops, and by the 
Pope fewer. 

And as concerning Imj>osition of Htands, whether it be needfull, 
for tlie avitborizing of a King to Baptize, and Consecrate, we may 
consider thus. 

Imposition of Hands, was a most ancient publique ceremony 
amongst the Jews, by which was designed, and made certain, the 
per.son. or otlier tiling intended in a mans prayer, blessing, sacrifice, 
consecration, condemnation, or other sjieech. So Jacob in blessing 
the cliildrcn of Joseph {Gen, 48. 14.) Laid hm right Ha7id on Lpkraim 
the ifouiujcr^ atul his left Ilatid on Alaitassch the first boryi; and this 
be did iritliiujhj (though they were so prespited to him by Josepli, 
as he was forced in doing it to stretch out his arms acrosse) to design 
to wliom he intended the greater blessing. So also in the sacrificing 
of the Burnt tillering, Aaron is commanded [Exe>d. 25>. 10.] to Lay his 
JldTuls on the head of the hullockx and [ver. 15.1 to Lay his Hand on 
the head of the ramme. The same is also said again, LevU. 1. 4. & 8. 14. 
Likewise Moses when lie ordained Joshua to be Captain of the 
Israelites, that is, conaecratetl liini to Gods service, [A unPi. 27. 21>.] 
Laid his Hands him, and gave him his Charge, designing, and 

reiuiring certain, who it Wivs tliey were to obey in war. And in 
the consecration of the Levites {Xumb. 8. 10.] God commanded 
tbai thr Children of Israel should put their Hands ujxm the Levites. 
And in the condemnation of him that had blaspliemed the Lord 
[7.fc)V, '24. 14.] God commanded that all that heard him should Lay 
their Hands on his head, and that all the Congregation should stone 
him. And why sliouki they only that heard him. Lay their Hands 
U[K)n litm. and not ratlier a Priest, Levite, or other Minister of 
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to th^Ves^of thfcJirr ‘■'I® '*'"‘8''. "Hfl demo^trato 

oupt t to dir' "dioit was timt Imd blasp),cn.cd, .and 

1 r ” : to design a man. or anv other thing bv the H'lnd 

Karel, yfic^.n'r^'^ "l.e.. itts cio'ncMI'l^'i 

jvhol'cong^a, io^lt 0^0^ w^h^ea'I.l'rb'^d;^ncV;!'I'ayto "L' to 
ConseeraUon of Tcmple.s amongst U.e1rea?Ln®a ,lu 7, 

laid Ins Hands on some post of the Tcmnle 7ll ,11 i •, , * 

uttering the words of ConLcration SoTlt^rtol it !? to d7 
individua I thing, ratlier by the Hand, to assure the Fves 
words to inform the Eare in matters of God.s Publ'om't, w'i " '''' 

JatontoTtorT a" ol'T r‘ '>««• our Saviour,s time ' For 

(not to imto hei bi.trtoTo Z,"® » ^ T'’ ''''“‘■Kht our Saviour 

lAafAeeaAouWFto /nW/nnrfi mtoii^mt^nd^ 

the I^esbyfery it's\df"Ttod 7 !*'^' r'" "'I’o-stles, atl<i Presbyters, and 
Pastors, a^d 7 itl,an'pra;"d tor "ttm^thlr’;, r''"™ i"'"'’ 

new';ceasion pr^nZl“"[lit"reem^:r:t\rhe1'""’ "‘‘^"l- 

a punctual), and religious design afiraw r fu same, namely 

“fiel^L/j^r w^"7ot “not “ on- the 

Ghost, (tor they were (uirof the Cv rh77l r^"' V‘“ 

chosen as appeareth immediately beforl Urse 31 but ,'‘^l 
them to that Office. And after Phill.rfK^ ^d but to design 

certain persons in Samaria IVf/r 1 i r had converted 

and iJd *V.J 

A»<1 not only an Apostle, but ^’peeshtoe? h77Tr 
Paul adviselh Timothy fi '/'L a r 7, J 

mun; that to. designe^^o maTi’ 

Ihe v-hole JVcslH'terv Laid their Hands on 'Hm /i "■ ^ 
read 1 yVm. 4. I4. but thi*. i « i .? liniothy, as we 

by the appoint ineiit of tiie Preshy ler^^liTrmwt'liketo H e’^””'" 

; r.;ir ;?■ ■ = 

s?^;,^;■, :rf ”■ ■/■-">•* 3..“- s: % t: 

a> mat li> Jjc Hf)ly Ghost, is not meant the third J>cr 4 AF> J» ♦ 
Trinity, but the (iifts iiecc.ssarv to the L'lstfir'ill t uv itr *** 

Ananias at Dama8cuH*rAtwice; once from 

and again fd 7“,!“ 5.5l7^ALiIto7i7 t ':7 t 

I'reaeh. The use then of this ceremo.iv cotiside,«ii ,1 e Or.to;!!,! 

of I a,stora. was to design tlie I'erson to’ whom they gave such 1 W 
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Hnt irtlierc' Wful l)EH*n thou any Christian, that had had the Power 
of 'IVucliiiij; heltwc; the Haptizing of him. that is, the makiiij: hint a 
t'iirislian. h:id tjiven liim 110 now Power. Imt had onoly caused iiim 
to ]»icach true I)(wtrino. that is. to use his Power ari^^lit: and thcre- 
toro the Iniposit ion of Hands hud hoeii nniiecessfiry; iiaptisrne it 
sdfo iuul heen sunicient, fhit f'vtn'v Sovf’raion, l*efore Cluistiatiity, 
had the power of 'reacliinj'. ami I)td;diiiiii^ 'I’oaojuTs; and therefore 
Cini ii.itiitv <:av<‘ thoni no new Hiplit, I'ul only {iirrolcd tliein in the 
wav (if tenchinv d'rnIli: and con>‘oi|iRtiily tliovnootiod no linjjosllion 
(d i lands (l)esi(ios tiiat \vhi('h i.s (hate in ifaptisine) to antiiorizc them 
to exercise any part etf tlie Ihisloral! 1 ‘unci ion, ns naiiiely. to Paptizo, 
and (Vuisocrate. And in the (Md 'l estanient, ihoncli tlic Piie.st only 
liiid riL'lii to t’nnsecrate diiripip the time that the >ovciainnty was 
in the Hiph l^i'iest : vet il was not so when the .Soveralunty was in 
the Kiiip: h'or we read | ! 8 ."} "^I'hal Solomon iflossetl the 

IVojjIe. Consecrated the 'I'cmple. and fn'oiiounced that Puhhqtie 
PravcM, wiiieli is the ]iattern now for Consecration of all Cliristian 
Cluirelu's. and (’iiapjiels; wlierehy it ap[iejirs. lie liafl not onl\' the 
ripiit of iuclesiasticall (Jovernmeiit; hut also of exercising Kcelcsi- 
asticall I'unctions. 

hitun tins consolidation of the Kipht I’ohti(jue. atid Keeiesiastique 
in Christian Soveraipns, il is evident, they have all niannerof Power 
ovei' tli<‘ir Subjects, that can Vie pii’cn to man. tm’ the pcivernnient 
of mens evtevnall jrctions, Vioth in !*oliey. and fieheion; and ma\'' 
make such I.aws, as themselves shall judge fittest, tor the govern¬ 
ment of tlieir own Sulijeels. liotli as tliey are the (’omnion-wealtli, 
and a-s tViev are the ChnrcVi: for both State, and Clinreli arc the same 

If tliev ])lcase therefore, tlu'v may (as mativ Christian Kings now 
tloe) ci>nimit the government of their Subjects in matters of Keligion 
to I he Po|»(‘; but tlientlie i’ope Is in that ])oint Subonfinate to t hein. 
and ('vcTviseth that t’harge in anotViers Domiiuon Jure (.‘tnli, in 
the UiLdit of tlie (’ivill Soveraign: not ,/nn Dirino, in Cods liiuht: 
amt ]iia\’ therefore lie diseliarged of tliat (ViViee, when tlie Suveiaigii 
jor the uood of his Snltjeets sliaH iliink it nei’cssary. I liey may also 
if thi'V please, eomnni the eata* oi lleligioii to one Su[>ienie 1 astor, 
or to' an AsseniVily of Pastors; and give tiiem wliat power 
over the ('hnrch, or one over another, tliey think most con¬ 
venient; and what titles of honor, a.s of Hisliops. .Vrclibishops, 
ibic'ts. oi‘ Pi C'livlei s, thev will; ami make such Laws for their 
maintenance, cither In' 'rithes, or otherwise, as tViey please, so they 
doc il ont of a sinci’ie eonsi'itMM’e. of which (•od ouely is llie .luiige. 
It is the (ivill Sovei .11^11, that is apnonil .Indies, and I nt I'rpreters 
of the: (’anonieatl Scriptures; for il is he liial makclli them Liuvs. 
It i.> he also that ;;iveth stieueth to IcvcemnnuTiicaiioiis; wliieVi but 
forsucli Law.-, ami Puni>hitients. ns may Innn .le ol'si Inate Lihertine.s, 
ami leilme tlicm to union willi I lie resi oi tlie Clnmln waiiild bee 
eontimncd. In -'Umme. he ha'h I lie Supreme Power in all causes, 
as we!! Lccle-siastCall, (.'ivill, as far as eoncerneth actions, and 
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words, for those onely :ire known, and may be aennsed- anrj that 
which cannot be accused, llierc is no diidfr at al!, iutt Ood thkt 
knoweth the heart. .Anti these Rights are incident (o all Suvcrai<>ns. 
whetlier .Monarchs, or Assetnhlies: for they that are the Renresen- 
tants of a ( hnstian I eof)le, are Representants of the (’Imrch- for a 

ConiDion-wealth of Christian J’eopic, are the same 

riiough lids that I have here said, and in other places of this 
J>Ook seem deer enough for the as.serting of the Suprern- Kcclesi- 
asticall lower to Christian HoveraiLois; yet because the Cope <*f 

cldSu^ alu Tfr maintfiiucd 

cluedV. and I think as siroM<;Iy as i.s possible, l,v Cartiinall Rellar- 

mine, in Ins ( nut rovcrsie l)e Summo 'l have thou<dit it 

ofTirn?-^h?ur,sr''”' '''' ^ grounds, and strengtii 

I t ■ . * lnip]^ tJie l)cst trovcrninent 

.lonarch?/, Art-sforrari/, or /Mmorrnct/; and conclufletirfor neither' 

Another, which of these is 
he best (.overuinont of the Ciiurch: and concludeth for the mixt 

but vluch sluMild most participate of Monarcliv: d’lie third, wlicther 
in this inixt Monarchy St. Peter had the place of .Monarch Ckm- 

^chald"^' }h] tiial ^ minicientlv pr^-ed 

are S m t ! I !\ wJucJi men are bound' to obey. 

S inplc, and /Uj^(,lute, Jn Monarcliv there is liuL One Man 

yupreme^; and all other men that have aiiv kind of I>ower 

and executed ^inTis‘* Coinrnis.sion. during his pleasure; 

I * / name; An<l in Aristocracy, and Democracy 

Mit One Supreme Assembly, with the same Power that in Monarchy 

>mcraimit \ And of the three sorts, which is tlie liest, is not to be 
sputed, u here any one of them is already establislied * but the 
present ought alwaies to be prefcrrei]. maint.ained, an aeco 
be.st; bccan.se it is a-ainst both the Raw of \ature, and the Divide 
po.sj ive l aw to doe any thing tending to the subversion thereof 
J>e,sides, itmaketli norhmg to the Power of any Pastr.r (nnlcsse ho 
have tlie Civili .Vovcraiguty,) wliat kind of Oovemment’is the best- 
byansn , nnr C.dl.nK i.s not ,o ,„vern by 0,mn.] d n. erd bui 

O teach them and per.swade them by Arguments, and leave it to 

inch " ""r m' ' the Doctrine 

taught lor .Mnnardiy Aristocracy, and J)emocracv. do mark 

out unto UK three sorts of Sovciaigns. not of Pastors; or, as wc mav 

say three sort.K of Ma.ster.s of Families, not tlu'ce sorts of School- 
Jiifisfcrs for t Ih^ cljjUlrcjh 

And therefore the sec,nr I Conclu.sion, concerning tlie best form r,f 
Government of thy (Murch. i- nothing to the questim, uf Um J‘oues 
loucr wjtliout iu.s own Dornmiou.s: l■'or in a)l other Common- 
Healths Ills Power fjf lice have any at alli i.s liiat of the Seliuolmastcr 
Onely, and not of the .AJa.sterof the I'amilv. 
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FoV the tViird Conclusion, which is, that St. Peter was ^lonarch 
of tlie Church, he hringeth for his chiefe argument the place of S. 
Mottfi. (chap. 10. 18, lU.) Thmi art Petrr^ And upon this rock 1 will 
build no/ Church, d'C. A 7id I will give, thee the ket/es of Heavers; whatso¬ 
ever thou shall hind on Earlh. shall be bound tu Heaven, and whatsoever 
tlutu shall loose on Earlh, shall be loosed in Heaven. Which place well 
considered, proveth no more, but tliat the Church of Clirist hath 
for foundation one onely Article; namely, that which Peter in the 
name of all tlie Apostles professing, gave occasion to our Saviour 
U) speak tlie words here cited; which that wee may clccrly under¬ 
stand, we are to consider, that our Savdour preached by bimaelf, 
by John Bajitist, and by his Apostles, nothing but this Article of 
Faith, that he was the Christ-, all other Articles requiring faith no 
otherwise, tliaii as foimde<l <>n that, John began first, {Mat. 3. 2.) 
]>rcacliii)g only tins, 'I'he Kingdoinc of God is at hand. Then our 
Saviour biniself {Mat. 4. 17.) [ireacbed the same: And to his Twelve 
Apostles, when he gave them their Commission {Mat. 10. 7.) there 
is no mention of preaeliing any other Article but that. This was 
the fundanicntall Article, that is tlie Foundation of the Churches 
Joiith. Afterwards the Apostles being retunicHl to him, he asketh 
them all. {Mat. 10, 13.) not Peter onely, I17u) men said he teas; 
and they answered, tliat some said he was .John the Haptist, some 
Elias, and others ./erernias, or otie. of the Projthets: 'i'licn (ver, 15.) 
lie ask<'d them all again, (not Peter onely) Whom say yee that I aw ? 
d’herefore S. Peter answered (for them all) Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the Living God; wliicli I said i.s tlie Foundation of the I'^aith of the 
whole Church : from which our Saviour takes the occasion of saying. 
Cjxm this stone I will build my Church; By which it is manifest, that 
by the Foundation-Stone of the Church, was meant the Fundamcntali 
Article of the Churclies Faith. But why tlien (will some object) 
tlot li our Saviour interpose these W’or<is, Thou art Peter J If the 
originall of this text had been rigidly translated, the reason 
\cinild easily have appeared: We are tlierefore to consider, that 
the Al >t'.stle Simon, was surnamed Stone, (which is tlie signification 
of the S\iiacke \vor<i Cephas, and of the Creek wonl J^etrus). Our 
Saviour tlierefore after tlie confession of that Fundamcntali Article, 
alluding to his name, said (as if it were in i'higlish) thus. Thou art 
Stone, and upon thi.s Stone 1 will buikl my Church: wliieli is as much 
as to say, this .Vrlielo. that I am the Christ, is the Fouiulation of all 
the Idiitl) I recpiin' in those tlmt are to bee members of my Church: 
Neither is llii.s allusion to a name, an uiiusuall thing in common 
speech; But it had been a strange, and obscure S|)eecb. if our Saviour 
intending to build In.-^ Chureli on tlie Person of S. Peter. ha<l said, 
thou art a Sitine. and (j/xin thix Slotie 1 will build my Clnirch, when 
it was so t»bvlous witlumt- ambiguity to have said, / wdl hudd my 
Church on tlice; and yet there had been still the same allusion to hia 
name. 

Atid fur the following words, 1 will give thee the Keyes of Heaven^ 
(f-r. it is no more than what our Saviour gave also to all the rest of 
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18. 18.] Whatsoever yee. shall bind on Earth 
ji Heaven. And whatsoever ye shall loose on Ear(k\ 

shall be loosed tn Heaven. But howsoever this be interpreted, there 
IS no doubt but the Power here granted belontrs to all Supreme 
Pastors; such as are all Christian Civill Soveraigncs in tlieir owm 
Dominions. In so much, as if St. Peter, or our Saviour himself 
il- converted any of them to beleeve him, and to acknowledge his 
Kingdome; yet because his Kingdome is not of this world, he had 
left the supreme care of converting his subjects to none but him; 
or else hee must have deprived him of the Soveraignty, to which 
the Right of Teaching i.s msei)arably annexed. .4nd thus much in 
refutation of his first Book, wherein hee would iirove St Peter to 
have been the Monarch Universall of the Church, that is to say, of 

The second Book hath two Conclusions; One, that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Home, and there dyed: The other, that the Popes of Rome 
are his Successors. Both which have beet, disputed by others But 

i understood 

cither the Monarch of the Church, or the Sujireme J^aslor of it; not 

S Ivester but Coiistantme (who was the first Christian Kmperour) 

jyas that Bi.sho]); and as Constantine, so all otlier Ciiristian 

Pmperor.s were of Right sujireme Bishops of the P.oman Emfiire; 

Jvoman Empire, not of all Christendorne; For other 
Cl Lstian ^..overaigns, had the same Right in their sevprall Terri- 

WhTch sf It' essentially adha-rent to their Soveraigntv. 

Uhich shall serve for answer to his second Book. 

I ./? f 'a '^f^ndleth tlie fiuestion whether the Poiie 

in ^ '1^ argument tliat proves he is so 

m that sense tlie Scripture useth the name: nor will I take anv 

argument from the quality of Antichrist, to contradict tlie -\uthority 

toM Prophets of thc Oltl Testament fore- 

dJ, and the .Jews expected a Messiah, that is a Christ that 
«limiW rental,list, amongst tliem the kingdom of God. which had 
been rejec ed hy them m the time of Samuel, wi.en they required 
a hmg after the manner of other .Nations. Tl>i.s exn«talion of 
thurs iiiaoe them obno.xious to the Imposture of all such, as had 
JO h the ambition to attempt the attaining of tlie Kingdome, and 

i-f 1 eof)Ic by counterfeit miracles, bv hypo- 

cntioall life, or by orations and doctrine plausitile. Our SaWour 
therefore, and his A postle.s forewarned men of False Proiiheis, and 
of J;alse Clin^t.s. False Christs, are such as pretend to be the 
Uiri.d, hut are not, ,y,<l are called properly .'I ntichrists, in sueli 
serf.se, as when tJiere jia|q>eneth a Schisme in the Church l,v the 
electiori of two ^^>pes, the one calleth the other Antipapa, or the 
al.se J ope. And therchjre Antichrist in the proper signification 
hath two essential! marks; Due, that he denyetli .Jesi,s to he Christ- 
ana another that ho professeth himselfc to bee Cliri.st. The first 
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Mark is set down \ty S. John in liis 1 Kprst. 4. cli. 3. ver. Even/ 
•Spirit thill not (hot ./p-y/tcS ('hri'Sl i.s’ conic in the flesh, is 

not of Gofl: And this is the l^'pirit of A niichrist. 4'he other .Mark is 
exjiressed in (In' words of oiir Saviour. (Mat. 24. o.) .\fant/ shall come 
tn mt/ ii iiut. s(ip,n-j, I ant (, hrtst\ and uuain, // ant/ tnnn shall satf 
unto non, l.oc. hrrr is ( 'hnsf, tin re is ('hri-^l, hi Uevc it not. And 
thcreioie Antjclirist mu-t \)e a PaLse Cliri.A, that i.s, some one of 
llu'tn that shall pretend ttiein.selvcs to he (’lirist. .\iid out of tlic.so 
two Mark.'^, to dcni/ ./cstfs to he the CV<rj.s/, and to nfjirni hinisel/'c to 
he the (.hnsl, it hillotveth, tliat he must also ht* an *I</r<“rv'Vi/v/f;y,/e.su,s 
tin ft i/e C/itisl, \\liK‘h IS allot lier nsurill si^ndieat ion ilic word 
Aiiliehrist. Hut (»f these inanv Antielirisls, there is one speciall 
otH*. 6 A 1 7( x fjicrrcy, I he A )it ichri.st, or Antichrist dr}init#'I\% a.s one 
• (ttaine pi'l.'M'ii; not indetimt("1\' an Antichrist, \<i\v seetllEj the 
Pope of Horne, neither pretendeth liimsclf. iM)r denyeth Jesus to 
bee tlic Piirist, I perceive not liuw he <-an l>e called .Antichrist; by 
whteli wo:d is not meant, one that falsely i>retendeth to he His 
Himitemut!, or Vh-ar yeneiall. hut ti) he I fee. 'IMiere is also some 
.Mark of tite timef>i thi< speciall .Anliehrist, as {Mat. 24. In.) v/hen 
th<tt ah<)mmahle lh'stn>yer, spirkeu irt l*y Oaiiiel.' .shall stand in tlic 
Holy place, aiul sneli triholation as wa.s not since the heL'innina of 
lire \v'orld, nni‘ i*ver '-iiall he aitain. insomuelr a> if it were to hist 
lon^^ (ver. 224 no fl>Mt erndd he saved-, hid for the i/tets sa!:c those 
doi/s shall hi dfurle/ied (marie fewer). Hut tliat trihiilation is not vet 
come; ffu' it is lo he to]lowed itnitiediatelv (vtu'. 2f).) hv a darkening 
ot the Hun anti .Moon, a faltino itl the Sta.is, a eoncussicui of the 
Heavens, and tlic ^lorious enmine ayniu of our Saviour in the 
elomle.-'. .Aiul therelore J he Anliehrist i.s not vet eonie; whereas. 
man\* l*opes are hold vome and gone. It is true, the Pope in taking 
1 1 liirii trr l.’L^vs to all C^lirist itUi Kin^s, aiul \ations, usarpet li 

ti Kni;_rcJonio ifi this woild, vvlut'ii (Hinst took not on hiiu: but iie 
(lotb it iujI ft^- < hnst, Imt as for C'nrosl^ wliorein there is notbiru^ of 
77/^' niicfirfst. 

In the fourth liortki to prove tlie iN>|>e to he the supreme Judg 
in nil tpiestuijis i)f I^nitli and Munuers, (irliinh ns os to bf the 

ohsolnii^ oj oU itnis in the H'orld,) lie hrirnjeth three 

rropo.Mtions: 1Tie llrst. tliat his Jud^LMiitails are linallihle; The 
seeond, that he van make very Laws, and punish tlu^M* thatobserve 
tluMii luit: I ho ildrd, that our ^^avi^>u^ conferrcil al! Jurisdiction 
h.eclesiast ‘aI! ot^ llie I'opt'of lionie. 

I'oi the i n t a I h 1 pil j t y ot J ndjj[iuents, lie alledciMh tlio Scriptures: 
aiitl fiist. that tal I.hL* dl. ^inuyn^ Sofnti hoth (irsired 

oon iitoj hii nuui A// / as udns^t: bn! / ho re pra//rd for iht's that thrf 
foith Jitilt htt/! I a n(f irlon //a>a tir( ifof Hfethreii^ 

1 Ills, acraudintj; to iUJlarmiiies exposition, is, that ('hrist ;iave iicre 
to Simon Priei two priviledL^es: one, that neither liis Fadli should 
tail, nor the I'anh <>( any ot his successors: the utiiei\ that licit her 
lie, noi any his successors slu>u!d ever define any point curicerniiig 

' Dan. i), 27. 
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taith, or ^Manners erroneously, or contrary t<'> the definition of a 
former Po])e; Wlucii is a strange, and very much strained iarerorcta- 
tion. But he that with attention readeth that chanter, sliali tiiul 
there IS no place m the whole Scripture, that maketh more at^ainst 
the i opes Avihonty, than tliis very place. The Priests and Scribe- 
seeking to kill our uSaviour at the Passe^ovcr, and .Judas pus.ses-ied 
with a resolution to betray him. and the day of killitc^ the Pa^seovor 
being come, our Sayiour celebrated the :saine with his Apostles 
which he said, till the Kingdome of God was come lice would doe 
no more; and withall told them, that one of them was to betray him: 
icreupoii they <iue.stianed, which of tliein it siioidd be- and wit hall 
(seeing the next basscover their Ma.ster would celebrate should be 

w ^n|red into a contention, who should then be the 

^re.atcst man. Our Saviour llicreforc toifl tltem. that the Kimrs 
of the .Nations had Dominion over tlieir Subjects, and are called hy 
a name (m Hebrew) that signifies Bountifull; hut I cannot be so to 
.>ou, yju must emleavour to serve one another; 1 ordain you ■> 
Kmgr ome, but it is such a.s my Fatlier hath ordaincil mee; 
Kingdome that 1 am now to purdiase with my i.lood, aiid not to 
possc^se ti I my second coming; tl.en yce .shall eat amJ drink at mv 
lalilt and sit on Jlirones. jiKjgmg the twelve 'rribes of fsrae]; 
/IK hen addressing himself to .St. J^cter, he saith, Simon, Simon 
. a an seeks by sugge.^tmg a firesent domination, to weaken your 

not fail, Ihou therefore (Note thus,) being converted,'and under- 

in^tTv''rr"!t another world, confirm the same faith 

. f‘V C answered (as one that no more 

, '"'T ‘V rtnd>f to ooe wdh 

\>fu. T 7'' ■{ Whereby it is'maiiifest. S. 

- ^r ha/l not onely no juri.sdift ion given him In lliis wmld but a 

charge to teach all the other .\postle.s, that they also .should 1 aye 

in n attf I of ailh there is n<i more to be amibtUed u, it om of this 
c\ • fJian that Peter should continue in the beleefof this r>oint 
namely, that ( lirut .should come again, and pr,. sscs.se the Kitualomc 
at the nay of Judgement; which was not triven by this Te.xt’to all 
iLS Succc.^sors; ff>r wee see they claime ti in the WorhJ that now i.s 
fhe P ,.s that of Matth. H>. TIum art Pefe^r, and ajxjn 

IhosTo^U / wdl hudd my Church, mid the. yates of Hid! shall not nrc^uil 
atrunst d. Hy which (as I have ahe.rdy shewn in tins err/re^i;' 
proved no more than tl,at the gates of Hell siial) nut prev.ai! Lainst 

the confe.-,sir,n of Peter, whicri gave occasion to that speech; namely 
thl.S, ih.lt D!j' (. hv Ih^t f/J' 

Tijo ll.ir.l 'I'oxt la John 21. vc-r. Hi. 17. I'Ctd my .ihrr.,,- .vhic-l, 
conlai.is . 1 ., nut „f if .-rant 

he- n.-8t of tiii’ .\|,o,ilu.s to 1,0 coiilainoil l,i tlou oi .SVico,,- " hon 

1 la tl.,- K„|,no„e I'owfr of 1,„, it w.., onoly for the li,ne 

lat theie vrere no (..hn.stian .Sovetaign.s ulrcadv fros.se.ssed of tfcit 
fiupremacy. iJut I have already proved, that Christian .Soveraigues 
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arc in their oM tie Dominions the supreme Pastors, and instituted 
thereto, by vertue of their being Ihiptized, though without other 
Imposition of Hands. J^'or suoli Imposition being a Ceremony of 
designing tiie ])eis<in, is needlesse, wlien hee is already designed to 
the Po\\er of 'reaching what Doctrine he will, by his institution to 
an Absolute Power over Ins Subjects. For as I have proved before, 
Soveraign.s are supreme Teachers (in generall) by tlicir Office; and 
tiicrefoie oblige themselves (by their Baptisme) to teach the Doctrine 
of Christ: And wiien they suffer others to teach their peo{)le, they 
dne it at the peril! of tlieir own souls; for it is at the hands of the 
Head.*! of r’amilies thatftod will require the account of tlie instruction 
of his Children and Servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of a 
hireling, iliat ( Jod saitli (G'e«. 18. 19.) / hnow Ithn that he u'ill command 
his Children, and his household after him, that they keep the way of the 
Lord, and do justice and judyetnenl. 

Tlie fourtli place is lliat of Erad. 28. 30. Thou shall put in the 
Iiri.astplate oj Judyment, the Utim and the Thummin: which hee 
saith is intor[)retc(l by the Septuagint d/)\wcrtv Kai aXiithtav, that 
i*!. Kvuience and 'J'ruth: And tlience concludeth, God had given 
Kvidence, and 'rnith, (which is almost InfalliliiJity,) to the High 
I’ricst. But be it Fvitlcnce and Truth it selfo tliat was given; 
or be it but Admoniti«)n to tlie Priest to endeavour to inform himself 
clcorly. and give judgment uprightly; yet in that it was given to the 
High Priest, it was given to llic Civill Soveraign: b'or such next 
under (kid wns tlie High Priest in the Common-wealth of Israel; 
and is an argument for Fvtdonee aiul 'IVuth, that Ls. for the Fcclesi- 
asticall iSupremaey of Civill Soveraigns over their own Subjt'cts, 
against the pretended Power of the I*o(ie. Tliese are all the Texts 
hee biingt'tli for the Iiifalliliility of tlie Judgement of the Pope, in 
point of Faitii. 

For tlie Infallibility of bis Judgment concerning Manners, hee 
bringelh one 'J’ext, which is that of John lf5. 13. UViea the Spirit 
of'truth is eornc, hee will lead you into all truth: where (saitli he) by 
all truth, is meant, at least, all truth necessary to sal cation. But 
\vitli this mitigation, he attributetli no more Infallibility to tlie Pope, 
ihan to any man tliat professetli Cbristianity, anti is not to bo 
tlamnetl: ]‘\>r if any man erre in any point, wherein not to erre is 
necessary tt) Salvation, it is impossible lie sliould be savetl; for that 
(uiely is ncces.sary to Salvation, without which to be saved is 
imjiossible. W'hat points these are, 1 shall declare out of tlic 
Scripture in the Chapter following. In this pi act' I say no more 
but tliat though it were granted, the Pope coulti not jiossibly teach 
nay error at all. yet doth nt)t this t'ntitle him to any .Jnristliction in 
tin* Dominions t j another Prince, nnle.sse we shall also say, li. man is 
t)bligi'd in conscience to set on work upon all occasions the best 
workman, even then also when he liatli formerly prtimised his wtu'k 
to allotlicr. 

BesitJt's tlic 'I'ext, be arguetli frtim Reason, thn.s. If the Po[)0 
could erre in necessaries, tlien Christ hath not sufficiently provided 
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for the Churches Salvation; because he hath commanded hCr to 
follow the Popes directions. But this Reason is invalid, unlesse 
he shew wlien, and where Christ commanded that, or took at all 
any notice of a Pope: Nay granting whatsoever was given to S 
Peter, was given to the Pope; yet seeing there is in the Scripture 
no command to any man to obey St. Peter, no man can bee just, 

that obeyeth him, when hia command.s are contrary to those of his 
lawfull Soveraign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the Church, nor bv' the Pope 
himsplfe, tliat he i.s the Civill Soveraign of all the Cliristians in the 
world; and therefore all Christians are not bound to acknowledf^e 
iiw Jurisdiction in point of Manners. For the Civill Soveraignt\% 
and supreme Judicature in controversies of .Manners, are tlie same 
nng. And the Makers of Civill Laws, are not onely Declarers, but 
also .Makers of the justice, and injustice of acti<tns; thero beiru' 
notliiixg in mens .Manners that makes them righteous, or unrighteous^ 
but their conformity witli the Law of the Soveraign. And therefore 
u leri t \e lope challengetfi Supremacy in controvorsios of Manners 
hee teacheth men to disobey the Civill Soveraign; which is an 
erroneous Doctrine contrary to the many precepts of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, delivered to us in the Scripture. 

To prove tlie Pope has Power to make Laws, he alledgeth many 
f* aces as jrst. Dent. 17, 12. The tJian that wiU doe presinn lUiioitslrf 
and udl 7u,t hmrken unto Oie Priest, {that stnndcth to Minister there, 
before tM I^,rd thy God, or vnto the Judye,) even that man shall die, and 
ifum Shalt put amiy the evill/rom Israel. For amswer wheieunto. we 
are to '‘cmemher that tlie High Priest (next and immediately under 
Cod was the Civ,11 Soveraign; ami all Judges were to be constituted 
by him The words alledgeii sound therefore thus. The man 
that ivtU presume to disobey the Civill Soveraign for the lime being, or 
a ly of his Officers tn the execution of their places, that rmin shall die 

now^rTf Soveraignty, against the Universal! 

power Or tne Pope, 

secondly, lie alledgeth that of Matth. Id. Whatsoever yee shall 

(\Iahb% a'w f^r^ding as is attributed 

(Matth. „,i. 4.) to t he Scribes and Pharisees, They bind heavy burthens 

and grievous to born, and lay them on mens shoulders, bv which is 

meant (he saye.s) Making of Laws; and conclude.s thence, that the 

l ope can make But this also maketh onelv for tlie Lcgi.s- 

it/in the Scribc.s. and Pharisees 

sat in .Mo.se-s Oiaire, but Moses next under (lod was Soveraign of tiio 

I cople of Israel: and therefore our Saviour commanded them to doe 
all that they should say, but not all that they should do. Tlmt Ls 
to obey their Laws, but not hJiow their Kxample 

The thir<l j.lacc, ia John 21. 16. fWd m,j sheep-, which is not n 
outr to make Laws, but a command to 'I’eacli. .Makim^ Laws 

Family; who by liis owne di-sl^retion 
cJk oseth his Cha,>Iaiii as also a Schoolma.ster to 'leach his children. 

ho fourth place John 20. 21. is again.st him. The words are, 
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thif Fathf^r srvf me, so send I you. Put our Saviour was sent to 
Hi'dcfiii (t»y his Drath) such as should Iteleeve: and by hisowu, and 
liis Af»nstU's I rcachin<: to prepare tliein for their entrance into his 
KiT)^d(nne: ^\hi<■h iie Ihinselt saitli, is not of this world, and hath 
taiiirht us to |)ray for tlte coinii^i! of it hereafttT, thc^imli hec refustul 
1, r». 7.) to Ic'll his .\)>ostles w lien itslioultl roine; and in wliich, 
when it ciutus, tiie twelve Apostles sitall sit on twelve Thrones 
(every one peiliaps as Iiii:h as tliat of St. I'eter) to jiidL'c tlie twelve 
tribes of I>iael. Scciiiiz then (Jod the Katlier sent n<*t our Saviour 
to niake Laws in this pre.-ent world, wee may eoneliule from tlie 
Tt'.vt. tliat neitho' rlid our Savioiir send S. I’eier to make l.aws 
hetta btii to peiswade men to e.vjicct bis second cornniins/ with a 
stc'dfast fa it I): and in the mean tim(\ if Subjects, to oliey their 
Ibincrs: and if Princes, ln'th to lieU'Cve it. themselves, and to do 
ilicir be.st to make tlicit Subjects doe tlie same; which is the Otlice 
of a llisho]>. Tin itUore tliis jilace inakcth most str(m<:ly for tlie 
jolnini:^ of tht' licclcsiasticall Snpreniac^y to the Civill Soverai^mt\\ 
contrary tt‘ th;it w'hieli (ardinall Kcllarininc alIodi:eili it for. 

'I'lie tilt plac(' is Acis lo. ‘28. If hath seemed yoad lo (he Holy Sjnrit, 
and U) Rt*;. to lay upon you no greater burden, than t/i^se neces.^nry things, 
fhaf yee ob.'itfndo from //ttf/ts offered to Idols, and from blond, and from 
things strangtul, and fn>ni fanieation. Here lice note.s tlic word 
Laying of btiidens for llic Legislative Power, fiut who is there, that 
reading this Text, can say. this stile of the Apostles may not as 
proficrly he used in gi\'ing Pounsell, as in making Laws? The stile 
of a Law i.s, U’c rownmad: lint, H e ilnnlc good, is tlie ordinary stile 
of them, tliat bnt give Advice; and they lay a Btirtlien that giv’c 
Advice, though it bee con<litionall, that is, if they to whom they 
irive it, will attain their ends: And such is the Burthen, of abstain- 
irm from things sti.mglrd, and from hlomi; not absolute, hut in 
i-asc (hoy will not eire. 1 have sliewn before {cha|). 25.) that Law, 
is distinguished from Poiuiscll, in tliis, that tlie reason of a Law, is 
taken from tlie d(‘.-'igne, and benefit of liiiu that pre.scribeth it; 
but tlie roasiui of a ('onnstdl. from tlie designe, and benefit of him, 
to wliciin (In' (\ninsell is given. But here, the .Apostles aime <inely 
at the beiH'tit of the convert(al (Sentilc.s, miniely their Salvation; 
not at their ow n bmiefit; for liaving done their cndcavtuir. tliev shall 
have their n'waid. whetiicr tliey be obeyetl, or not. And therefore 
tlie Acts of this L'ounct'!!, were not Laws, but t’ouncells. 

'The si.xt plaei' is ibat of Horn, L>. Ld onry Soul be subject to the 
Higher Ihfn'i fS. for (in're ts 7to Foirer but of L'od; wbii'b i.s meant, he 
.saith not (mcly of Secular, but also of kk'i'lcsiastk'ail Princes. I'o 
ivhieh ! aiiswiM'. tirsi. tliat tbere arc no Kcele.'iasticaH Princes but 
those tliat are al.-'O Civill SoV(*raigiie.s; anti their Principalities 
c.xceed not tlie compas.-.c ot their (’ivill Stivcrai'jnty: wit limit those 
bounds though tiny ma\’ he received for Doctors, lliey cannot be 
acknow lodged lor Princes. k'oi if the .\[iost le hatl meant, we should 
be subject boili tt> our tnvn Princes, and also to the Pope, he had 
tauL'ht us a dtictrinc. which Cliriat himself lialli told us is impossible, 
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namelj' to serve Uco Mnslers. And thonsli the Apostle sav in another 
place, / xvrite these Uungs heivg absent, lest Im.n') present / should use 
sjuirpnesisc, according to the Power which the Lord hath given wr¬ 
it IS not that he challenged a Power either to pm to deat)/ 
imju’json hamsh, winp, or tine any of them, which are Piinishment o 
l)Ut onely to Kxcoinmunicate. whicJi (without tiie Civill Poxycrl 
IS no more hm a leaving of their conifiany, and liaving no more 
to doe with them, tlian with a Heathen man. or a [*uli!ican- whicli 

in many occasions might he a greater pain to the Hxcommunicant 
than to the t'.xcommuriieate. ’ 

The seven til place is 1 (\)r 4 ^hyiJl / » ■ ? 

hod, nr in fore, and Ine spirit oflenitg ? Bm here again, it is'not the 
I ower of a Magi.strate to pumsh oileiiders, tliat i.s meant l)v a Bud- 
hu onely the K>wer of Excommunication, which is in'ifs ownc 
nature a I umsliment. hut onely a Denouncing of pnnid.ment that 
( hn.st.smdl m lict, when he sliall he in possesdon of hi.s Kingdoj'ne at 
the day of Judgment. Nor tiien also shall it hce (iroperlv a PuniVh- 
rnent, as upon a Subject that hath broken the Law; hut a P.evenge 
a.s upon Jtn Enemy, or Kcvolter, that denvetli the Biaht of mm 
Saviour to the Kingdomc; And therefore thi.s piau'etli not the 
. g Hatue I ower of any Bishop, that has not also the C'ivill Power 
ihc eighth place is, / imothy J. 2. A Bishop must hr ihr hushand 
o/onc tvtje, mgiUint sober, .f-c. whicii he saith was a I.au- 1 

of Hm n/ur^?''s? ' P t CUinch, hut the .Monarch 

am 1 nrlfV f ^ «uppo.se this Preee[>t made by tlie 

authont\ of ,St. J cter; yet I see no reason why to call it a'l aw 

rather than an Advice, seeing Timothy was not a Snhiect, but a 

Lscijile of S 1 aid; nor the tlock under the charge f>f Timotliv hP 

Subjects in Hie Kmgdoima but his Scholars in the Schonie of Chris '• 

If all the J recejiU he givelh Timotliy, be Laws, whv-is not tlds ah/i 

no longer water, but use a IKllc wine for thg healths 

many J aw^^''bm Hvar-f -Eliysltian.s, so 
ri inv J.a^\.s but that it is not tbe Imperative manner of ‘.peakino 

Eal.r ^ Dorson, that maketh Id.s Preceprs 

In like manner, the nintli jJace. 1 Tim. o. B). Against an Flder 

receive no an arrusntum, but before two or three Witnesses is a wi!n 
J'lecept, hut not a I.aw. is a v i^e 

Tim t^ith jdace is, Luhe ](i 10. He that heareth you, hmreth wee- 
and he thn drspiseth you, despisXh me. Anrj there i.s no doid>t but 
he that dfvp,s(th the Cminsell of those that ate sent \,v Chri-^i 

yitholil^v-; «•(.„ are liiM-fully urdaiiical. II,..i o.dainwl 

fej 'd '71'''', ’‘''y'' ' '’.v .S,n-era!.-„ 

1 astor in a Chnslian (.ornmonweallii, Hiat i.-, im! ordained hv the 

au l,„n,v ,1,1, S„v<.raiKn IhCTcf/ („n „| .lyfXe ^ 

foIloviMh that lie winch hean^th Ids S<.veraign f/cing a Christian 

heareth Christ; and hee that despLseth the l>octriue uddcli liis Kin ’ 
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C’liristiaii. aiilliorizetli, despiseth the Doctrine of Christ 
(wiiich is not that which liellarmiiic intendetli here to prove, but 
the contrary). But all this is nothing to a Law'. Nay more, a 
Christian King, as a Pastor, and Teacher of his Subjects, makes 
not thereby his Doctrines Laws, He cannot oljlige men to bcleeve; 
though as a Civitl Soveraign he may make Law's suitable to his 
Doctrine, which may oblige men to cert.ain actions, and sometimes 
to such as they would not otherwise do, and which he ought not to 
command; and yet wlien they are commanded, tliev are Laws; 
and the cxlcniall actions done in obedience to them, without the 
in wart! ap|)rohat ion, are the actions of tlie Sovoraign, and not of 
the Subject, whicli is in that case hut as an instrument, without 
atiy motion of hi.-; t)w’ne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them. 

'J’lie eleventh, is every place, where the Apostle f<»r Counsel], 
putteth some word, by whicli men use to signitie Command; or 
callctli the billowing of his Counsell, by tlie name of Obedience. 
And llicrcbirc they are allcdged out of 1 Cor. 11. 2. / commend you for 
kfcptng nn/ Precepts as I delivered them to you. The Greek is, / 
commend you Jor keejnny those tlnugs I delivered to you, as I delivered 
them. \\ liich is far from .signifying that they wore Laws, or any 
tiling else, hot good Counsel!. And that of 1 fhess. 4, 2, You know 
\rhat commandements we gat'eyou : where the Greek word is Tapay-^eXiai 
ctjiiivaiont to TraptevoKauev, what wcc delivered to you, 
a^ in the jilace ne.\t before allc{lgcd, whicli tloes not ])rove the 
Traditions of the Apostles, to be any more tlian Counsells; though 
as is said in the 8 ver.se, he that despiseth them, desjiiseth neit many hut 
Cod: For our Saviour himself came not to Jutige, that is, to be King 
in this world; hut to Sacrifice himself for Sinners, and leave 
Doctors in his Churcli, to lead, not to ilrive men to Christ, who 
never accepteth forced actions, (wdiich is all the Law producetli,) 
Imt the inwartl conversion of the heart; W'hich'is not the work of 
Laws, hut of Coiinscll, and Doctrine. 

And that of 2 'J'hess. 3, 14. If any man Obey not our tcorc/ by this 
hptstby note that man, and have no company U'ith him, that he may bee 
ashamed: where from the word Obey, he would inferre, that this 
l'.j>istlc was a Law to the Thessalonians. The Epi.stles of the 
].inperours were indeed J>aw'S. If therefore the E[)istle of S. Paul 
wt'ie also a I..aw, tliev were to obey two Masters. But the word 
(theIf. as it- is in the Greek (’Trasorei, signifieth henrkning to, or 
putting in jwactice, not onely tliat which is Coininandcd by him that 
has right to punish, hut also that which is delivered in a way of 
Couiisell for our good; and therefore 8t. Paul does not bid kill him 
that ilisoheys, nor heat, nor imprison, nor amerce liiin, which 
Lcgislafor.s may all do; but avoid his comjiany, tliat he may be© 
a.sliamed: ivluut'by it is evident, it was not the Empire of an Apostle, 
but. his Kcpntatioii amongst the Faithfull, which the Christians stood 
in a>\'e of. 

'I’he last jdacc is tliat of Fleb. 13. 17. Obey your Leaders, and submit 
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your them, for they watch for your souls, as they that mu.’l give 

And here also is intended by Obedience, a following of 
their Counsell: For the reason of our Obedience, is not drawn from 
the will and command of our Pastors, but from our own benefit 
as being the ba vation of our Souls they watch for. and not for the 
Exaltation of their own Power, and Authoritv. If it were meant 
here, that all they teach were Laws, then not oncly tlie l>ope, but 
every I astor in his Parish should have Legislative l\iwer A-^ain 
they that are bound to obey, their Pastors, have no powe'r to 

to St. John 

hut to try the Spirits whether they are of God, because mann false 
Prophets are gone out into the ivorldt It is therefore manifest that 
wee may dispute the Doctrine of our Ihustors; but no man 
can dispute a Law. The Commands of Civill Soveraigns are 

m. elfe, all Common-wealth, and consequently all Peace and 
Justice must cease; which is contrary to all Jaiws, botli Divine ami 
Humane Nothing therefore can be drawn from these, or any other 
places of Scripture, to prove the Decrees of the Pope where he 
has not uLso the Civill Soveraignty, to be Laws. ^ ’ 

The last point hee would prove, is this, That our Saviour Christ 
has MmmtUed Ecclesiashcall Jurisdiction inuriediately to j^jne but 
the lope Wherein he liandleth not the Question of Sunremac\' 
between the Pope and Cliristian Kings, but between the Pope ami 
o her Bishops. And first, he sayes'it is agreed, that the^ Ju^is- 
ditt on of Bishops, is at least m the generall de Jure Divino that is 
m the Bight of God; for which he alledges S. Paul, p:phL 4 iT 
where liee sayes, that Christ after Ins Ascension into heaven, i^a,; 
gifts to men some A^xjstles, some Prophets, and some Evannelists 
and some I astors, and some Teachers: And tlience inferres, they have 
irideed their Jun.sdiction in Gods Right; hut will not grant they 
have It immediately from God, but derived tfnoiigh the Pope. Bu't 
if a man may be said to have his Jurisdiction de Jure Divino and 
yet not iminwhately; wl»at lawfull Jurisdiction, thou-h but Civill 

"k" V"" tl.af K, aotlL^hcJu!- 

( r.* \ l*ave their Civill Lower from God 

immcdi.itc]y, and the AUgLslrates under him exercise their severall 
charges m vertue of his Cornmls.sion; wherein that which tliev doe 
is no lessc de Jure Dn mo medmto, than that wliich the Bishops doe’ 
in vertue of the I ope.s Ordination. All lawfull Power is of God 
immediately in the Supreme Oovernour, and mediately in tho'^e that 
have Auti.ontv nnder liim: So that either hee must grant evc^y 
Constable m the Stale to hold his Ofiiee in tlie Right of God or 

IdmTelfe. i^«I^ 

But this whole Dispute, whether Christ left the Jurisdiction t^> 
te ope onely, or to <jther BIs 1 ( 0 [)h also, if considered emt of tlio<«e 
places where the Pope has the Civill Soveraignty. is a iontcntioi; 
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flc Ifina Cnprinn: For none of them (wlierc they are not Soveraigns) 
lias any .Inri'Jiri ion at ail. For .lurisdietion is tlie IVnvcrof lie.aring 
and detcmdii 111*4 (''uise? hetwcen man and man; an<l can belon <7 
tt) none, hut liiin that hath the Power to f)re,scrihe the Rules of Right 
and A'a ronu'; that i.s. to make Raws; and with the 8\vord of Justice 
to conine!; men to ol>ey hi.si Decisions, pronovinced either l)v Ijiinself, 


or by tlie Jiid 4 ,>s ho ordainetli thereunto; which none ean lawfully 
do, l.>ut ttio f'i \ 111 So\'eiai' 4 n. 

'I’iierelorc Iten he id led gel h out of the B of Lufee, that our Saviour 
ejilU'd his Disci]'le.s logctiier. and cluise twelve of them whicli he 
nuau'd Apostles, lie jirovetii tlifit he Fleeted them (all. o.^cept 
•Miltilliiis. I'iuil iind Ikirnabiis,) and gjive them Power iiiul Command 
to ! [iMch. but not lo (Judge (if t'mi.ses l>etweefi in;in and man; 
1' t t'.:’f is a l^iovt'r which he retused to liike njion hiinsclfe, saying, 
n lid tnndr }in' n J v/ /c. or a /Ad n/cr, nnm/p/si i/nu f and in another 
place. Mu l\ n-pdinnc not (»/(his trorld. Rut lice tlnil liatli not the 
i*o\vtT to ln‘:i.i. and deterniine Causes between niiiTi and man, <’annot 
be said to iuiy Jui i-sdiction at all. And yet this liinrhus not, 

but thiit. our Savi'uir L'iuu' them Power to Prciicli and Baptize in all 
Piirts of (In’ wori'i, .supjiosing they were not by their own lawfnll 
8^'veIaii:t) forl'idden; i'or to our own ,Soveraigns Chri.st him.self, 
and Ills .Xpostlcs, have in sundry jdaces e.vpresscly commanded 
us in ;dl Uiing.s to be obedient. 

d’lie iirgunients In' which he would prove, that Bishops receive 
their Juii'diclion from tin* I’ojie (seeing the Popt; in the Dominitnis 
of otlicr I’linccs Initli no .1 urisdietion himself,) Jire all in vain. Yet 
beciius(‘ they jirove. on tlie contiiuy, tluit all Risluips rc('oive Juris¬ 
diction wdien they have it from their Civill Soveraign.s, 1 will not 
onih the if'citall of t heni. 

d’he tn'.st. is iroin A nmhtrs 11. where Mosc.s not bcitig able alone to 
undergi'e tlie whole but then of administring the alTairs of the I’eople 
of israel. Cod eommanded him to elioo.se Seventh Elders, and 
look [lart of the spit it of .Mose.s, lo put it upon those Seventv Elders: 
by w liich i.s understood, not that Cod tveaUned the sfiirit of .Mose.s, 
lor tliat had not eased him at all; but tliat they had all of them 
their authoiity from him: wlnueiu he doth truly, and ingenuou.sly 
i’.tt'rprel that place. Rut seeing .Moses had the entire .Soveraignty 
ill the Common-wealth of tlie ,le\v.s, it is manifest, tliat. it is Iherehy 
siguitieil. that they had their .Vntliority from the Civill Soveraign: 
and ilieictorc that place proveth, that Bishops in eveiw Christian 
CiMiimoil-ucallli ha\c their .\ntliority from the ('ivill .'^overaign: 
and frtnn tiie Pope in his oAvri 'i'erritories oiil\, and not m the 
'rm itoi‘ie.-> of any other 8fate. 

'I’he sciauid argument, is from the nature of iMonarcliv: wherein 
all .Vi’tlioi it is in one .Man, and in others bv derivatiiui frtun him: 
Lilt ilit' (uuMMit of tilt: i'liiiK'h, he is liiua 11 . This 

a)-o inakt'.s lur Cliiisiian .Monaielis. For tliey are really Monarchs 
ni tludi own people; that is, of their own Cliureh tfor the Church 
is tiic same thing willi u CdirLstian people;) whereas the Power of 
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llu: Pope, though hee were S. Peter, neither Monarchy, noriiatii 
any thing of Archkall, nor Cratkall, but onelv of Diduct kali: For 
God accepteth not a forced, but a willing obedience. 

The third, is, from that the Scm of S. Peter is called hv S. Cvprian 

ihG f/ead, the Source, tiie Roote, the Sut>, from whence the Au'tlioritv 

of HLsliops IS derived. But by the I.aw of Xature fwliidi is a bcttJr 

Principle of IGedit and Wrong, than the word of anv I)f)ct(H that is 

but a man) the Civill Soveraign in every Common-wealtii, i.s the 

/lead. \hG Source, the Root, and tlie .Sh/a, fiom which all Jurisdietion 

IS derivefl. And tiierefore the -Inrisdiction of Bislioos, i.s derived 
froTu tI k* 

llie fonrlh, 1 .S taken from the Inerpialily of their Jurisdictions: 
J'or It (,o<i (saitlj he) had given it them iminediatelv, he had ■dvcn 
asM'ell Kqnahty of Jnri.sdicfion, as (J Order: But wee .see. some ate 
inshops blit of [onel d'own, some of a hundred Towns, and .<oine <*f 
many whole Provinee.s; wliich clifierenccs were lujt determined In- 
the command of (Jod; their Juri.sdielion therefore i.s not of God. 
but of .Man; and one lias a greater, anotlier a lesse as it 

I. Ieasetli the Pnnee of the Church. Whicli argument, if lie had 

provw htdore, that the iMpe liad had an Cniver,.;.!! JnrUdiction 
<>\er all Chn.stian.s, liad been for his jniipo.se. lint .seeing that hath 
not been proved, and that it i.s notorion.slv known, the larfre Jnris- 
diclrrui of the Pope was given him hv tlio.se Ifiat hr.d it, that is bv 
the Kinperours of Pome, (for the Patriarch of Omstani inople. u’lxm 
the same title, namely, of Ijeing lii.shop of the Capitail City of (he 
Fmpire, and Seat of the Kmperour. claimed to he o<(nall fo him.) 
It foilowetli. tli.at all other liishop.s have tlieir Jnrisdietion from the 
Soveraigns of the jJaee wiierein they c.xerci.se tlie And as fur 

tliat cause they have not their .Anthority Jr ./urc Diviuo; so neither 

-Vo * except onelv where hee i.-* also the 

Civil I *So wraii/fK 

His tifi argument is thi.s. If Rkhops hare Ouk Jurisdiction 
xmmfduiUltj from (iod. the Rope could not luh it from them for he 
can doc nothuu, rontrurp to Ood., ordination; And tj.is oonseqneiice Ls 
good, anrl y ell [n»jved. Rut (.saitii lie) the Rope can do t/os, and has 
done u Ihis alM, is granted, -so he doe it in lo.s own Dominions 
or m tiie Dommions of anv other fdince that hath given liim that 
lower; Init not universally, in Bight of tlie Popedorne; For tl.at 
j^myer la-Ir>nL'eth to every Christian Soveraign. witld,. the ia>nnds 
of hi., owne Kmpne, and i.s inseparal>le fnmi the .Soverai-ml^- 
Before the I'eople of Israel had (l.v the eommandment of God to 
. miiiiel) set over theni.clve.s a King, after the manner of other 
Aations the High I'nr.st had the Givill tb.vemment; and none hut 
lie could make, nor *Jepose an inferitmr Priest: But that IV.wer was 
afterwards m the King, as may he firoved l>v Hi is same argnment of 

J. ellarmm.': For if the pHe.st (he he tl,e lYie.^i cu' anv other) 

bad IjLs Jurisfiici ion iiiiiiie<liale!y from (hid. tlien tlie King could 
not take it from Idni; for he could doe nothhuj conirnn) ?o Gods 
otdtnance: Jiut it is certain, that King Solomon (1 Kinrjs *2. 20 ) 
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deprtved Abiathar tlie Higli Priest of liis Office, and placed J^adok 
(verse 35.) in his room. Kings tlicrefore may in the like manner 
Ordaine, and Deprive Rislvojis, as they shall t'hinke fit, for the well 
governing of their Subjects, 

Mis sixth argument is this, If Bishops have their Jurisdiction 
<}c Jure Divino (tliat i.'i, immediaiebj from God,) they that main- 
taine it, should bring some Word of CJod to prove it: But they can 
bring none. 'I'he argument is good; I have tlierefore nothing to say 
against it. But it is an argument no ies.se good, to prove tlie l*ope 
hiiiusclf to have rut Jurisdiction in the Dominion of nnv other Prince. 

Bastly, hee hringeth for argument, the testimony of two Popes, 
Innocent, and Z-co; and I doubt not but hee miglit have alledged, 
with as good reascui. tlie testimonies of all the Popes almost since 
S. Peter: For considering the love of Power naturally implanted 
in mankind, whosoever were made Pope, he would be" tempted to 
uphold tlie same opinion. Nevertlielesse, they should therein 
but doe. a.s Innocent, and Leo did, bear witnc.sse of themselves, and 
therefore their witnesse should not be good. 


In the lift Book he hath four Conclusions, The first is, I'kat the 
7'opc Lord of all the world: The .second. That the Pope is not Lord 

0 / all the Christian ux)rld: The third. That the Pope (without Jus 
owiie 'J'erritory) has not a?iv Temporoll Jurisdictlo?i J>1 lilJCTL.Y: 
Tliese three Conclusions are easily granted. ^I’he fourth is. That the 
Pope has (in the Dominion.^ of other Princes) the Supreme Temjxjrall 
I^oirer INiJlRECTLY: which i.s rlenyed; unlesse hee mean by 
Indirectly, that he lias gotten it by Indirect means; then is that also 
granted. Jhit I understand, that when he saith ho hath it hidirectly, 
he means, that such Temporall Jurisdiction helongeth to him of 
Bight, hut that this Biglit is but a Ctinsequcnce of his Pastorall 
iiutliority, the which he could not exercise, unlesse he havf! the otlier 
with it: And therefore to the Pastorall Power (which he calls 
8f)irituall) tlie Supreme Power C'ivill is iicces.sarily annexed: and 
that ther<*liy her hath a Bight to change Kingdomc.s, giving them to 
one, aiul tailing them liom another, when he shall think it conduces 


to the Salvaiion of Souls. 


Before 1 come to con.^ider tlie Arguments by which hoc would 
prove this Doctrine, it wilt not bee aiuisse to lay o|)en the Conse¬ 
quences of it; that Ih’incos. and States, that have the Civill 
Sovernignty in Ihcir severnll Common-wealths, may bethink them- 
.selvc.s, whe( lier it hee convenient ft>r them, and conducing to the 
good of their Subjects, of whom they are to give an account at the 
day Judgment, to admit the same. 

H \ 

^\ hen it is satil, the Pope hath not (in the Territories of other 
States) the Suprcim* Civill Penver Directly: we are to understand, 
lit' (lotli not < hitllougc it, as other Civill Soveraigns doe, from the 
origtnall submission thereto of those that are to be governed. For 
it is evident, and has already been sufficiently in tliis Treatise 
tlinmnstiateii, that the Bight of all Soveraigns, is derived originally 
tioMi the consent of every one of those that are to bee governed; 
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common d^^fence 

f/,f !i ^ a ^lan, or an Assembly of men to protect them; or whether 
1 ey doe it to save them lives, by submission to a conquering Knemy 

over othm StaVern‘^7; Supreme Civill Power 

*i Dtrcclh/, dcnyetli no more, but that liis Richt 

cometh to him by that way; He ceaseth not for all tiiat. to claime 
be (without the consent of them that are 

lleth Indirei-.ll!/,) in his Assuinjition to the Papacy. But bv what 
way soever he ,,relen.l, the Power is the same- and ho inav )if P 
bee Rrantcl ^ be his Itight) depose Princes and States aroften ^ 

cIaimetVlho\*hr<l'‘irp' *■■*’ " ‘"= for I'® 

of m,.. r J'*'®> ®"'Ct b> Judge, wlictlier it lie to tiic Salvation 
of men., ,SouLs, or not. And this is the Doctrine not onelv that 

Tni TS"ks hut' aTo U "'I-®-- Doctors teach in their Sermons 

i> I ’ ^some Counceils have decreed and tliR 

J 0))CS have accordingly, when the occasion hath .served them niit 

Am »"*•*<« a yeer, hxs Sub^<^cls are ahsohed of their Ohedienre 
Arjcl the practise lierc^of hatli been seen f\n rfiifr^r' * - * 

the JjennsmfT I ■ tlivcph occasions; as in 

the Roma 1 Kn ^ Chi perdue King of France; in tiie Translation of 
of Fnel ind in tlie Oppression of John Kinc 

veari I Kingdome of A acurrp; and of^l Je 

y s, m llie League against Henry the third of France ainl in manv 
more occurrence.s. I tliink Micrp’ i> • ai man^ 

this as Iniust anrl Tnn^. ^ ' a . x ^ Consider not 

to b^K "f'or Suldecdf "m 

I a *1 *'^e’ ‘^Hljjects. fllen cannot serve two ATMst(ar«- 

rni. wS^i’f ,Vep“ ‘"'i'"' 'h® iWns'oTrioJci:^: 

the hands o'f the Pope’"tiiilt sue! ‘hem into 

may be protcot«J' in tl eb „,Vr ^ 

Temporall, and Spiritual! p„we^ is'h'uT wordf 'p" 

Indirect Power, ms^wi.li'^^ r 

Arguments. ‘ ^ ^ come now to hi.s 

'* ■SVPdtmH .• 

7V,/,,«r«// I‘r!nrJ, oiid Xnow”/('/,/!>'-/Vn^' 

one 1 ower i,s subject to anotfjer ti * i 

f la o f L) ci vrrii 1 4i ^1 - o^^er^tliein Cti 11J f J pj 11 J or 
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wcp ''cfinnot understand, that one Power hath Power over 
another Po\i'er: or that one Power can have Right or Com¬ 
mand over another: For SubjectK)n, Command, Right, and Power 
are ac(?idents, not uf Powers, but of Persons: One Power may be 
siibordinate to anotlior, as tlie art of a Sadler, to the art of a Rider. 
If then it l)ee gianted, that the Civill Government be ordained as 
a means to bring us to a Spirituall felicity; yet it does not follow', 
that if a King have the Civill Power, and the Pope the Spirituall, 
that tlierefore the King is bound to obey the Pope, more then evciy 
Sadler is btuind to obey every Rider, 'riierefore as from Sub¬ 
ordination of an Art, cannot be inferretl the Subjection of the 
Professor; so from the Subordination of a Government, cannot be 
inferred the Subjection of the Governor. When therefore lie saith, 
tlie Civill Power is Subject to the Sj)iritual, hi.s meaning is, that the 
Civill Soveraign, is Subject to the Spirituall Soveraign. And the 
.Argument stands thii.s. The Civil Soveraign^ is subject to (he 
^piritudll : Therefore the Spirilxuill Privee may eornmavd Tern- 
p<mdl I^rinces. Where the Conclusion is the same, with the 
Antecedent he should liave proved. Rut to jirove it, he allcdgeth 
lir^i, this reii<on. Kiiuj.<i and Popes, Ckrgtf arid Laity make hut one 
Comtnoii'tve(iU}i ; that is to say, but taie (Piurch : And in all Bodies 
the Members d('}>end one upon another : But things Bpirituall depend 
n(d on things Te)npurnU : Hie re fore Tnnporall depend on Spirituall. 
And therefore are Subject to them. In whieli .Argumentation there 
he tw'o grosse erronrs: one is, that all Christian Kint;s, Popes. 
Clergy, and all otlier (Christian men, make but one (Common-wealth: 
For it i.s evitlcnt that Franco is one Conimon-wcaltb. Spain another, 
and Venice a thir<l, &c. And these consist of Cliri.stians; and 
therefore al.so are severall Ro<liea of Christians; that is to sa\’, 
peverall Cliuiches: And their sevcrall Soveraigns Rc[)resent them, 
whereby they are capable of commanding and obeying, of doing and 
sulTcring, as a nnturall man; which no (.Icnerull or bhiivorsali Church 
is. till it have a Rejucsentant; which it hath tiot on Karth; for if it 
liad. tlicre is no doubt but that all Christeiulome were one Common¬ 
wealth. w'hose Soveraign w'cro that Representant, both in things 
Siiirituall and Tein)inrall: And the Pope to make himself this 
J^eprosentant, wantctli tlii'ce things that our iSavionr liath not given 
liiin. to Conirnmid, and to Judge, and to Punish, otherwise than 
(1)3' Excommunication) to run from thoso tliat wall not Learn of 
him: Fur though the Pope were Christs onely N’icar, j’ct he cannot 
exercise liis government, till our Saviours second coming: And 
then also it is not the Pope, but St. Peter himselfe, with tlu; other 
Apostles, that arc to be Judges of the w’orld. 

'Fhe other errour in this his first Argument is, that be sa^'cs, the 
Members of every C'omiuon-wealtli, as of a naturall Body, depend 
one of another; It is true, they coluerc together; but they depend 
onelv on the Soveraign, w’hieh is tfie Soul of the Common - w'calth; 
which failing, the Common-wealtli is <lissolved into a Civill war, 
no one man so much as coluering to another, for w'ant of a comnion 
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; Just as the .Members of 
the naHnall Body dissolve into Earth, for ivant of a Soul to liold 

- '7' siniiliiiide. from 

whence to inferre a dependance of tlie Laity on tlie Cieijiv, or of tlie 

^ernpora I Officers on the Spirituall: but of botli on' the Civill 

fhe''sTVf-''' “ 7 ' commands to 

7 Souls; but la not therefore subject to anv 

t> r. (777 laboured fallacy Jf 

n!p “icn as disthiKuisfi not between 

Sid ‘-Actions in the way to the End; and the 

Subjection of 1 eisons one to another in the administration of the 
Mcans_ ^o^ to every End, the .Means are determined by Xature 

the ^^ic-in-% i> m every nation resigned (by tlie T.aw of Nature 

Swl'ahui ‘ Civili 

His secoiKi Argil, npiit is this, Elen/ Common-wealth (hcrauie. it !, 
suppo.ied to he per/eet and sufficicnl in it ,etf.) ma,/ eommmd an,,olhn- 

flonZ7C''r '’ ”"' i'- '■' <" >l>e adminiJlra- 

tmn of tht Ooternmeul ; na.j depose the Prince, and set aimlhcr in hi-, 
X.'ut 'L dTn ■' ‘'J/' in/arics he goee 

, mTT T '“‘'''Miration of their Oarer,,- 

mnit, and umy dcpo.<ie I nnces, and hi-dHuU olliprs, wh^n th^u cannot 
otkerwtst defend the Spirituall Good. ' 

That a Common-wealth, to defend it selfe against iniuries mav 

iTlu-lx \vhifh 77/*''" **‘"'^*‘ already 

' hatli gone before l>een suffieientlv demonstrated^ 

Ami If ... «x-rr- His., tri.o, th.a there i., now in tl.is worl" ^ 

H.mmon-wealth, ,i,st,„et iron. ,x Civill CA>.n,„„,..wcHith, the igh 

hH, "rv ; T" “I’"" 

or li'Ji ,J snl. \,H , f Vl‘ ,‘ !'V" ‘'«l>‘«»‘«- killing, or suhduing, 

no lesse’lavvinh f„r ,i (-ivul'f * I'e .san.e reo-son, it would be 

his m7n7w7/7h'im^^ Orrdinall ilellarmine would i.ave inferred from 

lint Sfuritiiali (N>mmon-weal(h tliere is none in tin’s world- for 
U IS the sanie thin^ w'ltli the Kingdome of Christ; whiph he him set fe 

"• the next world, at the 

111 Vp r/ -7 / 7 i 77 be]eeve<l that 

Vr • 77 ^ they died Xaturall bodies) rise 

w^rH *' ^^^vioiir shall iKlt . 7e 

'Make a Spirituall annmon! 
i 1 : y nne, seeing there are no men on eartii wltose 

am 7 'I can be no Spirituall aunmon-wx-aitli 

tl of 7 ' ^* ^ flesh; unlesse wee call Brcicheis 

that have Con,n„«„„n to Teaeh, and prepare „,e.. lor their 
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into the Kingdome of Christ nt the Resurrection, a Common-wealth; 
whifli I have proved already to boo none. 

The third Argument is this; It is not law full for Christians to 
iolfrnie un Inftdtl, or Ilwreticall Ktng^ in case he endeavour to draw 
the.tn to his llwreste^ or Infidclili/, Hut to judge irficther a King draw 
his subjects to Hcercsic, or not, bclongcth to the Pope, Therefore 
hath the Pojte Rvjhi, to determine whether the Pritwe be to he deposed^ 
or n/)t dejKised. 

To this I answer, that both these assertions are false. For 
Clu istians, (or men of what Religion soever,) if they tolerate not their 
King, whatsoever law hee niaketh, though it hoc concerning Religion, 
dt)e violate their faith, contrary to the Divine Law, both Xaturall 
and Positive: Kor is there any Judge of H;ercsie amongst Subjects, 
but tlicir owne Civil! Soveraign; For Htcresie is nothing else, but a 
jirivate opinion, ohstinatdg nulintained, conlrar;/ to the opinion which 
the PubligHt Person (that is to say, the Representant of the Common¬ 
wealth) hath commanded to be taught. Ry which it is manifest, that 
an ojiinion publicpjelv appointed to bee taught, cannot be Hicreaic; 
nor tlie Soveraign Princes that authorize them. Ha'retiqucs. For 
H;ercticpies are none but private men, that stubbornly' defend some 
Doctrine, prohibited by their lawfull Sovcraiirns. 

Hut tit prove that Christians are not to tolerate Infideil, or 
H;ereti(‘all Kings, he alledgeth a f)1ace in I>cut. 17. w'liere God for- 
biddeth the Jews, wlien they shall set a King over themselves, to 
clioo.se a stranger: And from tlienee inferreth, that it is unlawful! 
for a Christian, to choose a King, that is not a Christian, And ’tis 
true, that he that is a ChrLstian, that i.s, liee that hath already 
obliged himself to receive oiir Saviour when he .shall come, for his 
King, shal tempt Clod too much in choosing for King in this world, 
one that hee knoweth will endeavoiir, both by terrour, and per- 
swasion to make him violate his faith. But, it D (saitli liee) the 
same danger, to cheuiso one that is not a Chri.stian, for King, and not 
to depose liim, when hee is chosen. To this I say, tlie question is 
n(»t of the danger of not deposing; but of the Justice of deposing 
him. To choost' him. may in some cases bee unjust; but to tlepose 
liim. wlien ho is eliosen, is in no ease Just. Fni it. is alwaie.s violation 
ol faith, and consequently against the l.aw' (tf .Vature, which is the 
clernall Law of God. Xor doe wee read, tliat any such Doctrine 
was accounted tJiristian in the time of the Apostles: nor in the time 
of the liomane Krnperours, till the Popes liatl the Civill Soveraignty 
ot Koine. But to this he hath rejilyed, that the Christians of old, 
deposed not Xero. nor Dioclcsmn, uoi JuUtin, nor [’a/cn;s an Arrisn, 
for lliis cause onely, that tliey wanted Temporull hirces. Perhaps 
so. But did our Saviour, who for calling for, might have hat! twelve 
J-egions of iminortall, invulnerable Angels to assist him, want forces 
to depose C<rsar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, without tinding 
fault in him, delivered him to the Jews tt) bee crueitied? Or if the 
Apostles wanted 'I’emporall forces to <lepose Xero, was it therefore 
ncee.ssary for them in their F[)istles to the new' made Christians, 
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to t*ach thorn t)iey did) to obey the Powers eonstitofej over 
them, (whereof i\ero in tliat time wns one.) and that they oueht 
to obey them not for fear of their wrath, but for conscience s.ake* 
Shall we say they did not onely obey, hut also teacli what I hey meant 
not, for want of strength ? It is not therefore for want of strength 
hut for conscienee sake, that Christians are to tolerate their Heathen 
rinces, or 1 rinees (for I cannot call any one whose Doctrine is the 
luldique Doctrine, an Hicretique) that authorize the teaching of 
an Errour And whereas for the Temporall Power of the Pope he 
alledget h further, that St Paul (1 Cor, 6.) appointed .Tiidges under 

tl' 1 tinees of 1ho.se times, eiich as were not ordained bv 

hose Princes; it i.s not true. For St. Paul does hut advise them to 
take some of their lirethren to compound their dillcrenccs ' .a^ 

Heathen Judges; which is a wholsome Precept, and full of Charilv 
It to he practised also in the best Christian Omimon-weaUha And 

o7an Header Keligion, by the Subjects tolerating 

of an Heathen, or an Erring Prince, it is a point, of which a Suhiect 

IS no competent .Judge; or if hee bee, the I'opes Temporall .Snbiicts 

may pidge al.so o t he Pope.s Doctrine. For every Christ iaii I>r nee 

as I have ormerly proved, is no lesse Supreme'pa-slor of his own 
Siilfjects. than tlie l"oj)e of his. 

The fourtJ) Argument, is taken from the Bantisme of Kinf?s- 
wliercin, that they may he made Christians tJiev submit their 
t cepters to Chust; and promise to keep, and defend the Chri.stimi 
^ for Citri.stian KinW are no more h^ Chrl^l 

t uhjects; Imt tlicy may, for all that, hee the Popes Fcilowes; for 
i‘} are Snpi^miti I aslors of their own Subjects; liiid the Pone i.s 
no more hut King, and Pastor, even in Rome it fclfe 

J he fifth Argument, is drawn from the word.s spoken hv our 
Saviour, /e.d ,«v by which was given all Vwer 

^ur> for a I a.sU>r; a.s the Power to chase awav Wolves, such as are 
IPeretupies; the Power to shut up Kamines, if they he mad or 

J’llr ‘ iV ^ Hornes, such as are^Kvill (thoiigh 

Jin.stian) Kings: and l>ower to give tiie Flock convenient food- 

Tv, ' * • f‘'nst. To which I answer, that the la.st of these 

r 7' ^ Bower, or rather Command to 'reach 

J jr the firs., whicJi is to chase away Wolves, that is Jpfretiouos 

he phice hee quutcbh ia 7. 1.5.) JSewer. of fuhe I'rrlZl', 

vlnrh cum,; ,n .'.l„.,jgcUMi,uj, hut in,mr,ll„ure ravPni,,,, If,dec, 

Imt neither .vie II:..n.t,q,ie,s false Prophobs.' „r at all Ibophets- 
nor (admitting ll.cn.topie.i f„r the Wolves there meanl ) wc e the 
Aimsilcs vrm,mamJe,l l„ kill tl.eiii, or if they were Kiivs' to depose 
hem; lull to beware of, lly, anri avoid tiiem; no, ^a's it St 
1 etcr nor lo any of the Apo.stles, hut to the miiltiliKle of the .Idw.s 
that followed him into the mount.-iiii, men for the most part not vet 

v ‘f* *« Heware of fal.ie Propheds- 

t.hlch therefore if it eonferre a Power of eha,si.,g away King', was 
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piven, not. onely to private men; but to men tliat were not at all 
Cliristians, And as to the Power of Separating, and Shutting up of 
furious Hammcs. (by wliich hee meanctli Christian Kings that*refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman Pastor,) our Saviour refused 
to tako upon liiin that Power in this world himself, but advised to 
let the Corn and Tares grow up together till the day of Judgment: 
nitieh lesse did hee give it to St. Peter, or can S. Peter give it to the 
lopes. St-- I elcr, and all other Pastors, arc bidden to esteem 
those Chri.stians that disobey the Church, that i.^. (that disobev the 
Christian Soveraigne) as Heathen men. and a.s Ihiblicana. Seeing 
then men challenge to the Pope no authority over Heathen Princes, 

none over those that are to bee esteemed 

as Hentiien. 

But from the Power to Teach onely, hee infer ret h also a Coercive 
I o\\('r in the I ope, over Kings. The Pastor (saith he) must give 
hi.s tior’k convenient food: Therefore the Pope mav, and ought to 
com pell Kings to doe their duty. Out of which it' folio weth° that 
the Pope, ns I'astor of Chri.stian men, is King of Kings: which all 
Christ inn Kings ought indeed cither to Confe.s.se, or cl.se they ought 

to take upon themselves the Supreme Pastorall Charge, every one 
in Ins own nt)minion. 

Hi.s Bi.Yth. and hist Argument, is from K.tample.s. To whicli I 
answer, fir.st, that Kxam[)les prove nothing: Seeorullv, that the 
K\am|)Ies he alledgetli make not so inncli as a jjrobabilii v of Right. 
Die fact of Jehoiada, in Killing Atlialiali A oif/s 11.) wa.s either 
b\ the .Authority of King tioash, or it wa.s a horrible Crime in the 
High L nest, which (e\ ei after the election of King Saul) was a mere 
Subject. riic fact of St. .Ambrose, in Kxconnuuriieating d’lieodosius 
the Kniperotir, (if it w'crc true hee did so,) was a Capitnll Crime. 
And for the Popc.s, Gregory 1. Greg. 2. Zachary, and I^eo o. their 
Judgments are void, ns given in tlieir own Cause; and the Acts 
done by them conf(>rmab!y to this Doctrine, are the greatest Crimes 
(e.'jpcciallV tliat of Zachary) that are incident to Humane Nature. 
-And thus iinicli of b^ccl€st<lstlc(lll wticrciii 1 liad been more 

briefe, forliearing to exanilite these Arguments of ndlarmine, if they 
iiad been liis. ns a Private man, and not a.s the Champion of the 
Papacy, against all other Ciirisiian Princes, and States, 
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CHAP, XUII 

Of ^rhat Necessary for a J/atis liecept^on into the Kim/dorne of 

Heaven 

Thk most frequent pra'text of Sedition, and Civil! Wairc in 
Christian Common-wealtlis hath a long time proceeded from a 
difficulty not yel sufTmiently resolved, of ohcying at once, both 
• od and .Man, then when their Commandement.q. are one Cf>nlrarv 
to tiie other. It is manifest enough, that when a man recciveth 
MO contrary Commands, and knovv.s that one of fiieru is Cods 

even”?f I V Vi*'c ’ tliot'tdi it he the command 

even of ins lawfnil Soveraign (whether a Monarch, or a soveraign 

^onT-l/ F^iher. The difficulty therefore 

consL-,teth in tins; tliat men when they are commanded in the name 

ot Cod, know not in divers Cases, whether the command be from 

CoJ, or whether he that commandeth, due Init abu.se Cods name for 

some private ends of his own. For as there were in the Churcli 

neoHe*Y''^f t^rophets. that sought reputation with the 

H^ple, by feigned Dream-s, and Visions; so there have been in all 
umas m the Church of Christ, false Teachers, that seek reputation 

er It , ’ \ Doctrines; and bv such 

privare Ambition.) to govern tliem foV their 

Hut this difficulty of obeying botli God, and the Civil! S.,veraign 
>11 earth, to those that can tlistingmsh between wliat i.s S^cessart, 
and what is not ^ecpemry for their Reception into the Kino,I,one 
oj Oor/. IS of no moment. For if the command of the Civill Soveraimi 

Fuml.'i may bo obeyed, without the forfeiture of iffe 

.icrnall, not to obey it is unjust; and the precept of the Aiiostlc 

d/a,5/cr,v in all Ihimjs; anri. Children 

S>rV in prveapt of our .Saviour. The 

,Srnhey,n4 J han.u.es^t Moses Chaire, All therefore the,^ shall 

sa,p tiuil fJiscrvi^ and ib,e. Hut if the command be such, as cannot 

»e obeved without^ being damned to Fternall Dcatli. then it were 

u.idne^se U> oTev it. and the Counsel] of our Saviour takes place 

f /uf. 10. 2H.) hear not those that kill the body, hut cannot kdl Ihesunle 

‘Jl die punLshmcnts (hat 

aM to be m this world mflietcd, for di.sobedience to tlicir carthlv 

Soveraigm, and those that shall lie inflicted in the w'orld to come ftjr 

Vha/7s *0 Cod, liaye need be taught to dist inguish well lietwceii 
what IS and what is not .Nece.ssfiry to Fternall Salvation. 

F«-/; 9*^* *'* /o Salvatian, is confainral in two Verities 

hmlh in CAriAt, and Obedtence to Let tvs. The latter of these if it 
were jicrfect, were enough to us. J^ut because wee .are all niiltv of 

<).eob«l.o,.ce to Cods I.aw. not onely ori^-inally in Adam. l,‘t 
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actually our own transgressions, there is required at our hands 
710w, not onely Obedience for the rest of our time. Ijiit also a Remission 
of sins for the time past; which Remission is the reward of our Faith 
in Christ. That nothing else is Necessarily rcijuired to Salvation, 
is manifest from this, that t!ic Kingdome of Heaven is shut to none 
but to Sinnei’s; that is to say, tt) the disobedient, or transgressors 
of the Law; nor to them. In case they Repent, and Heleeve all the 
Articles of Christian Faitli, Nece.ssary to Salvation. 

The ()lie<lienee rc<iuirtxl at our hands by Ood. tliat accepteth in all 
our actions the Will for the Deed, is a serious Fndeavour to Obey 
him : anci is calloil also by all such names as signifie tiiat Endeavour. 
And therefore Oliedience, is sometime.^ called by the names of 
Charihf, and Love, because they imply a Will to Obey; and 
oiir Saviour himself maketh our Love to God, and to one 
another, a Fulfilling of tlie whole Law: and sonietime.s by the name 
(d Ri';hlcousncssc\ for Righteousnesse is but the will to give to every 
one Ills ownc, that is to say, the will to obey the Laws: and some¬ 
times by tlie name of Repentance-, because to Repent, implyeth a 
turning away from sinne, which is the same, with the return of the 
\iill to {.)l>cdi(‘ncc. \\ hosoever thcreft)re uiifeigiuxlly de.siretli to 
fulfill the C<7minandeinents of God. or repentetli him truely of his 
tran.‘^gressions, or that loveth (Jod with all hi.s heart, and his neighbor 
as himself, hatli all the Ohedicnoe Neee.ssary to his Reception into 
the Kingdom of God: For if God should require perfect Innocence, 
there could no Hesh be saved. 

But wliat Commandements are those that God liath given us? 
Are all those Laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of 
M oso.s, the Commandements of God ? If they bee, why are not 
Cliristians taught to Obey them? If they be not, what others are 
scj, besides tlie Law' of Nature? For our Saviour Christ hath not 
given us new Laws, but Counsell to observe those wee arc subject 
to; that is to say, the Laws of Nature, anti the Laws of our severall 
Foveraigns: Nor did he make any new I.aw to the Jett s in his Sermon 
tin Ilic Mount, but onely exfioiinded tlie Laws of Moses, to which 
they were subject before. The Laws of God therefore are none Iiut 
the Laws of Nature, whereof the [irincipall Ls, that we should not 
violate oiir h'nith, that is, a eominaruleniejit to obey our Civill 
Foveraigns, wiiich wee constitutetl over us, bv inutuaM pact one with 
another, Anti thi.s Law of God, that eornmaiuietli Obetlience to the 
Law' Civill, eornmandeth by con.setpienee Obedience to all the 
Precepts of the Bible; which (as I have jiroved in the precedent 
Chapter) is there onely Law, where the Civil! Soveruign hath mwlo 
it so; and in other places but Counsell; w'hich a man at his own 
perill, may w'ithout injustice refu-=e to obey. 

Knowing now what is tlie Obetltenco Neces.9arv to Salvation, and 
to wlituii it is due; we are to consider next eoneerning Faith, whom, 
and why we heleeve; and what are the Articles, or Points nece-s- 

sarity tti be belcevetl by them that shall be savetl. And first, for 

« * 

the I'erson whom we beleeve, because it is impossible to beleeve any 
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1 crson, before wo know wliat he saith, it* is nccessarv he be oiicithat 
we have heard speak. The I’erson tlierefore, Whom Aljraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the Prophets beleeved, was Ood liiinself’ 
that spake unto them siipcrnaturally: And the Person, whom the 
Apostles and Disciples that conversed with Clirist beleev'cd, was our 
Saviour himself. IJut of them, to whom neither Gfjd the Father, 
nor our Saviour ever spake, it cannot he said, that the Person whom 
they beleeved, was God. They beleeved the Apostles, and after 
them the 1 actors and Doctors of the Churc’li, that recommended 
b> tlicir faith the History of the Old and New Testament: ho that 
the Faith of Christians ever since our Saviours lime, liatli had for 
foundation, first, the reputation of their Past/irs, and afterward the 
authority of those that made the Old and New Testament to be 
received for tlie Rule of Faith; wliich none could (U) but Christian 
Soveraigtics; who are therefore the Supreme ]>a.st()r 3 , and tlie onelv 
Persons, whom Christians now hear speak from (hid; e.xceiit such as 
God speaketii to, in these days supernaturally. But because there 
l>e many false Prophets gorie out tnlo the urjrld, other men are to 
examine such S[>irits (as St. John advisetii ns, 1 l*.^pistle Chap 4 
ver. 1.) ti-helher they he of God or riot. And therefore. seeitK^ the 
Kxamination of Doctrines belotigeth to the Su]>reme Pastor, the 
1 erson which all thev' that have nospcciall rev'cJation are Ui beleeve 

.... Cn,every a.m,„„„.„caUh) the .Supreme Pe.,tor, that ia ui aav.' 

the Livill Soveraigne. 

The causes wliy men beleeve any Christian Doctrine, are various; 
ror Faith is the gift of God; and he worketh it in each several! man 
by Hueb waves, as it seemetb good unto himself. The most ordinary 
cause of our bcleef, concerning any point of Cliristian 
Faith, is. that wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God But 
why wee beleeve tlie liible to be the Word of God. is much di.sputcd 
as all questions must need.s l>eo, tliat are not well stated. For tbev 
make not the question to he. U’hy we Beleeve d, but. Ihnv wee Know 
tl; as if Beleevtn/j nnd Knowing were all one. Arul thence while 
one side ground (lieir Knowledge U]ion the Infallibility of I he Cliureli 
and the other side, on the Testimony of the J’rivatc Spirit, neither 

pretends. For how shall a man know the 
Infallibility of the Church, but by knowing first tiie Infallibility of 
the Serq.tiire? Gr how shall a man know his own Private spirit 
to be other than a beiccf, grounded upon the Aufliority, and Argu- 
meri*^ of his leaelieis; or upon a Piesiimption of his own Gifts? 
JJe.'iides. f hr*re is luAhing in the Scripture, from which < an be inferred 
tlqr Infallihility of tlie ( hnrch; much les-se, of any pai'lleiilar Church* 
an<l least of alt, the Infaililijlity of any particular man. 

It is mauife.si therefore, that Christian men doc not know hut 
onely beleeve the Scripture to be the Word of God; and that the 
means of making them beleeve which God Ih pleased to aflord men 
ordinarily is according to the way of Nature, tliat is to say from 
the.r leichor.,. It h It,v Doctrine of St. concerning Ci.,'i.stian 

Faith in general), (horn. 10. 1/.) Faith cometh by nenriruj, that is 
*M ' 
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by I^v^a^ing our lawfull Pastors, Ho saith also (ver. 14, 1,*5. of the 
same (’'lia|>(er} Hnip shnll (hey belceve in him of rrhorn (her/ have not 
hand ? and htnr shaU they hear mitkont a Preacher ? and how shall 
ihej/ Preach, except they he sent ? Whereby it is evident, that the 
ordinary cause of beleeving that tJie Striptures are the Word of 
CroiK is the same Mufh the ^raiise of the bclee^dfig nf all other Articles 
of onr Kaith, namely, tlie Hearing of those that are bv the Law 
alloM ed a!Hl appointed to Teach us, as our Parents in their Houses, 
antJ our Ristors in tlie Churches; \\'hich also is made more manifest 
b\ c.\]}crlence* hor what other cause can there bee assii^ned, why 
in Christian Conuiion^woaltlis all iiien eitlier bcleeve, or at least 
|>rofe^sc the Scripture to bee the Word of God, anrt in other Common- 

caltlis scNiroe any; but that in Christian Coiiiinon*\vcaIths thev are 

taught it ftom tlieir infancy; and in otfier iilaces they aro tauErht 
otherwise? ^ 

Jhit if I caching l)e the cause of Faitli, wliy doe not all beleeve? 
It is certain therefore tliat haith is the gift of Gocl, and bee giv'eth 
it to whom he wdlL Xevcrtbelesse, because to them to 'whom he 
gneth it, he giveth it by tlie means of ^reachers, tfie immediate 
cause of haith is Hearing. In a Scliool, wliere many are taught, 
and some [Motit, others jirofit not, the cause of Icarrdng in them that 
piotit, is tlie Master'; yet it cannot l>e thence inferred, that learning 
i'^ iK>{ the gift of God. All good tilings jiroceed from God; yet 
cannot all that have them, say they are Inspired; for lliat implies 
tL gift Ml[)einatunilh and the iiumediate hand of Clod; which ho 
tlhit pretends to, preteiuls to be a Proplict, and is subject to the 
examination of tlie Church. 

Hut x\ hether men A aoa% or Peleevc^ or dnjfit the Scri[>turcs to 
be tlie \\ord of (lod; if imi of such places of them, as are without 
t>i).^emity, I slijill shew wliat Arti(de^s of Faitli are necessary, and 

onelv' Tu*ce^SH^y foi' Salvation, tliose men mu>t nec^ds Kuou\ IJeleeve^ 
or itra7i( the same, 

'rile {Tnum Xeecssarium) Oncly Article of Kaitli, which the 
tsciiplure maketh sinijjly Xeeessary to Salvation, is this, that JesuS 
IS iiih ( iruisr. liy the name of Christ, is uiulorstood the King, 
wbi<'h God had hetore promist.^1 liy the Jh'ophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to send into the world, to reign {(.>ver tlie Jew's, anti over such 
of oilier nations as stK>uId beleeve in him) under liituself eternally; 
and to give them timt etemail life, which was lost by the sin of 
Adam, Wbieli wIicei 1 liave proved out of Scripture, Twill further 
sluwt w lien, and in Atiiat sense some t)ther Articles mav bco also 
tM I !ed A ecess(frip 

Fur Proof tliat tlie iJelct-f of this Article, ,/♦■.<»,s- i.s (he Christ, id all 
the baifli rer|iiirtHl to iSalvation, my first Ar^umciit shall bco from 
the iScope of the Fvangelists; which was l)\ the ilesci'iptioii of the 
life of our Saviour, to establish that one Article, Jesus is the Christ. 
i he suiniiie t>f St. Matthews (.itispell is this. That Jesus was of the 
stoi k of i)avid; Porn t)f a \’irgiti; wliieh are the .Marks of the true 
Christ: 1 liat the Mayi came to worship him as King of the Jews: 
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That Herod for the same cause soupht to kill him: 'I’iiatMohn 
Haptist j)rof iaitTie<l him: That lie preacheti l)v himselfe, and lus 
Apostles tliat lie was that King; I'hat he taught the I.aw, not as a 
Scribe, but as a man of Authority: d’hat he cured tliscases bv' his 
Word onelv, and did many other Miracles, wliich were foretold the 
Christ shoLild doe: That he was saluted King when hee entred into 
Jerusalem; Tiiat he fore-waineil tliern to beware of all others tiiat 
should pretend to be Christ: That lie was taken, accused, and put 
to death, for saying, liee was King: That the cause of his condemna- 
tion wTitten on the Crosse, was Jesus of Nazareth, the Ki.vg or 
THE Jewes. All whicli tend to no otlier end than this, that men 
slioiilcl bdeevG^ til fit J csii^ IS th^i (JliTistu Such tlicroforG tliG 

Scope of St, Matthews Gospel. But the Scope of all the Kvanydists 
(as may appear hy reading them) was the same. I'iicrefore 
tlie Scope of the whole Gospell, was the astahlishing of that 
onely Article. And St. John expres.sely niako.s it his conclusion, 
Jolm 20. 31. Thest //i/riz/s nre wriiien, that you may know that 
ts the, Ohn^ft, the Son of the, liviwy Ood. 

My second Argument is taken from the Subject of the Sermons 
of the Aj)o.st!es, both wliilest our Saviour Iive<i on earth, and after 
his Ascension. The Apostles in our Saviours time were sent, 
Luke 0. 2.^to Preach the Kingdome of CJod: For ncitlier there, nor 
Mat. 10. 7. giveth ho any Commission U) tliem, other than tlii.s. 
As ye fjo, French, sayituj, the, hxruydome of Iitaven is at hand- tiiat 
Ls tiiat is the J/e.9.9m/t, the ChrUt, the King which was to come. 

That their Preacliing also after his a.scension was llic .same, is 
manifest f>ut of Acts 17. fi. They drew (saith St, Imkc) Jason and 
certaxri brethren unto (he Rulers of the City, crying, These (hut have 
turned the world upside, down are rxmie hither also, whom Jason hath 
renewed. And these. ttU do contrary to the Decrees of Cepsnr sayiru} 
that there xs another King, one Jesus-. And out of the 2 ^ 3 verses 
of the same Chapter, where it is said, that St. Raul as his manner was, 
went in unto them ; and three Sahhath dayes reasoned with the in out 
of the Ur-eptures ; opening and alledging, that Christ rnwd needs have 

sufjered, and risen wjaine from the dead, and that this Jesus {xvluan 
hee '^treached) xs Christ. 

U'he tliird Argmment is, from those {)Iace.s of Scrijitui c, hy whicii all 
the Faith required to Salvation is declared to be Kasie. For if an 
inward assent of the mind to all the Doctrines concerning Christian 
raith nfjw taught, (wlierwJ the greatest [lart are disputed ) ^vere 
neces.'^ary tr> Salvation, there would he nothing in the world so hard 
a» U; be a Clnistian. 'J’he Thief uiK>n the Crosse tliougii repenting’ 
could not have been saved for saying, JA>rd remember me when thou 
eornmest into thy Ktngdome; by which he te.sti(ied no heleefo of any 
other Article, Ijiit this, J hat Jesus uns the Amg^ Nor cfuild it bee 
said (as it in Mat. 11. 30.) tbat Christs yoke is Ensy, and hi-i burthen 
Light: Nor lliat lyittle Children bcleeve in him, as it is Mat>h 18 ti 
Nor wnild St. Paul have said (I C'or. 1. 21.) It pleased (iud by the 
Joolishne.ose of preaching, to save them that beleeve: Nor could St. 
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Paul-himscjf have been saved, much lesae have been so great a 

oc or of the Church so suddenly, that never perhaps thought of 

Transubstantiation, nor Purgatory, nor many other Articles now 
obtruded, 

The fourth Argument is taken from places expresse, and such as 
receive no controversie of Interpretation; os first, John 5. 39. 
timjeh the Scriptures, J'or in them yee. Ihinke me have eiernall life ■ 
and they are they thai testifie of mee. Our Saviour here speaketh of 
he I crijjtures onely of the Old Testament; for the Jews at that 
time could not search the Scriptures of the Now Testament, which 
were not written. Hut the Old Testament hath nothing of Christ, 
but the Markes by which men might know him when hee came; 
as that he should descend from David; be born at Bethlem, and of 
a \ irgin; doe great Miracles, and the like. Therefore to beiccve 
that this Jesus was He, was eufficient to eternall life; but more 
than sufticient is not Ncces.sary; and consequentlv no other Article 
IS requiird. Again, [John 11, 20.) \S'hoBoeccr htetk and beleeveth in 
mee ^shrill not dte eternally. Therefore to beleeve in Christ, is faith 
sullicient to eternall life: and consequently no more faith than that 
IS i\crcssary. Hut to beleeve in Jesus, and to beleeve that Jesus is 
the Lhrust, is all one. as aj^peareth in the ver.se.s imnie<iiatelv following, 
hor wl.cn our Haviour (vci^so 20.) had said Martha, Bdeevest 

) y«> Lord. I belcf.ir that Ihou 
art the C hri^t, the Son of God, trhtck should come into the world: There- 

fore this Article alone is faith suflicient to life eternall; and more 
than tuOicicnt is not Necessary, Thirrllv, John 2n 31 These 
thiny.iare wntfen that yee mifjhi beleeve. That Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God and that hdeeving yee miyht have, life through his name. 

J here, to beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is faith .siifi'ieicnt to tlio 
obtaining of life; and therchjrc no other Article is Nercs.'=arv. 
fourthly, \ John 4. 2. Every Spirit that eonfesseth that Jesus Christ 
iS come in the flesh, is of God, And 1 Jah. o. 1. UVio.-^opefr beleeveth 
(hat Jesus ts the Chnst, is bom of God, And verse 0. Who is hee that 
orYrro7/iWff// the world, but he that beleeveth that Jesus is the Son of 

'Of ; ^ yoT, dfi, See (sriith tlir Kiniuch) here is 

traler tr/ia/ ((ath /nuffcr me be baptized ^ And Philip said. If 

^ ith all thp htart thou And h€€ ansic^rfd (ind 

saul, i beleeve that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Therefore thi.s 
Article bcleevcd. ./e.-u/.s is the Christ, is sutlicient to Haptismo, that 
IS to sny. to our Heception into the Kingdoiue of Cod, and by 
con.^Pfilienee, onely Necessary. And geuerallv in all places where 
our Saviour saith to any nian. Tin/faith hath .vumf thee, the cause i.e 
s.ut 1 It, i.s some Giiife.ssioti, which directl\', or by consequence, 
iiniilyctli a bcleef, that Jesus is the Christ. 

The last Argument is from the places, where tliis Article is made 
he huundatioii of Faith: For he that holdeth the Foundation shall 
hee saved. \\ Inch places are first. Mat. 24, 23. ff any man shall 
cay unjo you, Tot, hue ia’ (hrisl, or there, brlecue 1 / not, for there shall 
joliiC C hiists, and false ErojJiets, and shall sheiv great signes and 
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u)ondeT3t <t:C. Here wee see, this Article Jefnts is the Christ, murft bee 
held, though hee that shall teach the contrary should doe great 
miracles. The second place i.s. Gal. 1. 8. Though we, or an Aiufell 
from Heaven preach any other Gospell nnlo you, than that wee, have 
preached unto you, let him hee accursed. But the Gospell which 
Paul, and the oilier Apostles, fireached, was onely tliis Article, 
that Jesus is the Christ: Therefore for tlie lieleef of this Article, 
we are to reject the Authority of an Angell from heaven; much 
more of any mortal! man. if he teach the contrary. This is therefore 
tlie Fundamental! Article of Christian Faith. A third jjlace is, 
1 Joh. 4. 1. Beloved, beleeve not every spirit. Hereby yee shall know 
tlie Spir}l of God : every spirit that confesseih that Jesus (Jhri.st is 
come %n the flesh, is of God. By which it is evident, that this Article, 
i.s tlie measure, and rule, by which tt) estimate, and examine all other 
Articles; and is therefore onely Fundamental!. A fourth is, 
Alatl. 16. 18. wh ere after St. Peter had professed this -\rticle, saving 
to our Saviour, Thou art Christ the Son of the livina God, Giir Saviour 
answered, 7 hou art Peter, and upon this Hock / will t>vild rny Church: 
from whence I inferre, that this Article is tliat, on which all other 
iJoctrine.s of the Church arc built, as on their Foundation. A fift 
is (1 Cor. .}. ver. II. 12, Other Foundation can tuj man lay, than 
that which ts laid. Je,‘}us ts (he Christ. Now if any man build upon 
this Foundation, Gold, Silver, pretious Slones, Wood, Hay, Stubble ; 
Every mans uxjrk shall be made manifest ; For the Day slutll declare 
it, because tt sheill be revealexi by fire, and the fire, sfuiil try even/ mans 
ux/rk, of what sort tt is. If any mans work abide, which he hath hitili 
thereujxjn, he shall recete^ a reward : If any mans ivork .sIuiU he burnt, 
he shall suffer losse ; but he himself shall be sat:ed, yet so axi by fire. 
Which words, being partly plain and easie to understand, and partly 
allegoricall and difliciilt; out of that which is plain, mav be inferred, 
that I'astors that teach this Foun<lation, that Jesus is the C7irf.s7, 
though they <lraw from it false consequences, (which all men are 
Bometinies subject to.) they may nevertlielessc bee saved; much 
more that tliey may bee saved, who being no Pastors, but Hearers, 
beleeve that whicli is by their lawfull Pastors taught them. There¬ 
fore tlic Ixtleef of this Article is siiflicient; and by consequence, 
there is no other Article of Faith Necessarily required to Salv'atif>n. 

Now for tlje jiart which is Allegoricall, as That (he fire shall try 
every metns ux,rk, and that They shall be saved, hut so ns by fire, or 
through fire, {ior Uie originall is ota ttc/jos,) it inaketh nothing against 
this conclusion vvliieli I iiavc drawn from the otlier words, that are 
p’Ain. Nevertlielesse, because upon this place tliere hath been an 
argument taken, to [irove the fire of Purgatory, I will also here olfer 
you iny conjecture concerning the meaning of this trial) of Doctrines, 
and saving of men as by Fire, The Afiostlo here seemeth to allude 
to the words of tlie I’rophct Zachary, Cli. 13. H, <), who speaking of 
the Kestauration of tlie Kingdome of God, saith thus, Tivo parts 
therein shall be cut off, and die, but the third shall be Left therein ; And 
/ Will bring the third jxiri through the 7’ire, and will refine them as 
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Sih.y ,.5 refined and unll try them as Gold is tryed ; they shall call on 
the name of the Lord, and I xviU hear them. 'J’he (lav of Judgment, 
IS the day of the Kestauration of the Kingdome (if God; tud at 
. t 113 I IS, t^iat St. I eter tells us 1 shall he the Conllagration 
of the world wherein the wicked shall perish; hut the remnant 
Wiiicli (-od will save shall passe through tiiat Fire, unliurt. and bo 
tiu'icm fas .Si ver and Gold are refined by the fire from their drosse) 
tryed, anc refined from their Idolatry, and he made to call upon the 
nani^e of the true God. Alluding whereto St. Paul here saith. That 
the f au (tliat i.s, tlie Day of Judgment, the Great Day of our Saviours 
cotmnmL' to restore the Kingdomo of God in Israel) sliall try cverv 
nuuKS doctrine l,v Judging, which arc Gold. Silver, Pretious Stone.; 
Uood, Hay, Stubble; And then they tiiat have built false Con- 
i-crpicnees on the true Foundation, shall see their Doctrines 
• ■ondcMiined; neverthel('.sse they fhrinselves sliall he saved, and 
])as.se unliurt through this uuiversall Fire, and live eternally, to 
ojdl upon the name of llio tnie and onely God. In which sense 
tlieie IS nothing that aecordeth not with the rest of Holv Scripture 
oi- any glimpse of the fire of Purgatory. ‘ 

hut a niari may here askc, whetlier it hee not as necessary to 
‘ alva! ion. to hcleeve, that God is Omnipotent; Creator of the world; 
that Jesu.s (hn.^t IS risen; and that all men el.se shall rise again 
from the dead at the last day; ns to heleeve, that Jesus is the Christ, 
jo which 1 answ(T. they are; and so are rnanv more Articles: hut 
they are sueli. ns are contained in thi.s one. and mav be deduced 
Inun It. with more, or lesse difiieuity. For who is there tiiat does 
not. see. that tlu'v who heleeve Jesus to bo the Son of the God of 
Israel, and tiiat the Israelites had for God the Omnipotent Creator 
of al things doe therein aUo heleeve. that (bnl is the Omnipotent 
( a <)r o a t iings / Or how can a man heleeve. that Jesus is the 
MiV la s in|] U’lgn eternally, unlesse hee heleeve him also risen 
again from the dead? For a dead man cannot e.xerci.se the Office 
of a lyng. In summe. ho that holdeth this Foundation, Jesus isihe 
irt.s I Kxj)rrssely all that hev rightlv deduced from 

11 . and Imiilicitely all that is eoiise(|uent. tliereunto.'tliough he have 

1 to discern tlie consequence. And tiierefore it 
^ ^ ** g'Hid, tiiat the heleef of tliis one Article is sufficient 
ai h to ohtnine remission of sinnes to the J^cnitent, and con.scnuently 
to tiring them info tlio Kmgdomeof ileavmi. 

jS’oa that 1 haye shewn, that all the Obedience rcrpiircd to 
I alvaiion consisteth m the will to obey tiie I.aw of God, that is to 
^a\. 111 vCiH’iitanco: and all the Faiili rtapiircd to the same.Hs 
ci.mprelK'nded m the heleef of this Article Jesus is the Christ; I will 

1 .• ... L , L' 1 * ^ 1^11. tiiat prove*, that all that 

'j'l ^to , aUatuin is contained in botli the.se joined together, 
i b(' men to whom St. Peter iireaelied on tiie day of Pentecost, 
Ml .v .l td flit Aseen.^ion of our Saviour, asked liim, and the rest of 
11 - . post (.s, t.,i\ lug (.-Ul 2. d7.) Alen and lirethreu what shall we dot f 
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To whom St. Peter answered (in the next verse) Rejmit, be 
Baptized every one of you^ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy GJiost. Tlicrefore Repentance, and J^aptisme, 
that is, hcleeving that Jesus is the Christ, is all that is Necessary to 
Salvation. Again, our Saviour being asked l>v a certain Ruler, 
{^Lnfce 18, IS.) H h/it shall / tloe to i/iheritr. eternall life? Answered 
{verse 20.) Thou hnou'esl the, Commandements, Doe not comynit 
Adultery, Doe not Kill, Doe not Steal, Doe not hear false tcitnesse, 
lloni/r thy Father, atui thy Mother-, which when he .said he liaci 
observed, our Saviour added, Sell all fhon hast, give it to the Boor, 
and ctnne and follow me : which was as much as to sav, Relye on mo 
that am the King: 'J'iiereforc to fulfill the Law. and to belecve that 
desus is the King, is all that is ref|uired to bring a man to eternal 
life. I hirtlly, St. 1 aut saitli (Boyn. 1. 1 / .) The Just shall live h>/ Fatth ~, 
not every one, but the Ju8t\ therefore Faith and Justice (that is. 
the null to he Just, or Hepenlance) are all that is Neces.sarv to life 
eteniall. And {Mark 1. l.a.) our Saviour preached, saving. The time 
isfnlfdled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand, Repeyit and Beleeve the 
hvangile, that i.s, tlie Good news that the Clirist was come. There- 

fore to Re}}ent, and Uy Releeve that Jesus is the Christ, is all that is 
rerpiired to Salvation. 

Seeing then it is Necessary that Faith, and Obedience (irnplyed 
in the word Repentance) do both concurre to our Salvation; the 
f]iiestion hy which of the two w’o are .Justificfl, is ini pert ineiitlv 
disputed. Neverthelesse, it will not be impertinent, to make mani¬ 
fest in what manner each of them contributes thereunto; and in 
v\liat sense it i.s said, that we are to be Justified by tlic one, and bv 
the other. And first, if by Righteousne.sse be understood the 
Justice of tlie Works themselves, there is no man that can be saved; 
for there Is none that liatli not transgressed tlie Law of God, And 
therefore when wee are said to be Justified by Works, it is to be 
undf;rstood of the Will, which God dotli alwaios accept for the Work 
it scife. as well in good, as in evil! men. And in this sense onelv it 
is, that a man is callrjd Just, or Unjust-, and that hi.s Justice Justifies 
him, that IS, give.s him the title, in Gods acceptation, of Jyxst-, and 
renders him caj>able of hviTig hy his Faith, whicli before he was not. 
So that Justice Justifies in that sense, in which U) Justifie, is the 
same that to Denominate n man Just-, and not in the signification 

of discharging the Law; wliereby the punishment of his sin.s should 
be unjust. 

Rut a man Is then also said to be Justified, when his Plea, though 
iif it selfe urisunicient, is acce[>te<l; as when we Plead our Will, our 
Endeavour to fulfill the Law. and Ptcpcnt us of our failings, and God 
accepteth it for the 1‘crformance it selfe; And because thal accepteth 
not the Will for the iJced, l>ut oiiely in the Eaithfull; it i.s therefore 
baith that inakes good our Plea; and in tins sense it is. that Faith 
onely Justifies: So that Faith and Ohedienre are both Nece.ssurv 
to Salvation ; yet in sevcrall senses catJi of tliem is .said to 
Justifie. 
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HavinK thus she^m what is Necessary to Salvation; it is not 
liard to reconcile our Obetiience to God, with our Obedience to the 
Givill Soveraign; who is either Ciiristian, or Infidel. If he bee a 
Chri.stian, he alloweth the bcloefe of this Article, that Jesu^ is tlie 
Christ\ and of all the Articles that are contained in, or are by 
evident consequence deduced from it: wliich is all tlie Faith Neces¬ 
sary to Salvation. And because he is a Soveraipn, he requireth 
Obedience to all his owne, tliat is, to all the Civill Laws; in which 
also are contained all the Laws of Nature, that is, all the Laws of 
God: for besides the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of tlie Church, 
which are part of the Civill Law, (for tlie Church that can make 
Laws is the Common-wealth.) there bee no other Laws Divine. 
Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Christian Soveraign, is not thereby 
hiiidred. ncitlier from beleeving, nor from obeying God. But 
suppose that a Christian King should from this Foundation Jesus 
is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, make some 
Bujicrstructions of Hay. or Stubble, and command the teaching of 
the same; vet seeing St. Paul says, he shal be savctl; much more 
shall he he saved, tliat teaclieth them by his command; and much 
more yet, he that teaches not, iuit onely belecves hi.s lawfull Teacher. 
And in case a Subject be forbidden by the Civill Soveraign to pro- 
fose some of those liis opinions, upon wliat just ground can he 
disobey ? Christ ian Kings may erre in deducing a Conse(|uence, but 
who shall Judge? Sliall a private man Judge, wiien the question 
is of his own ol)ediencc? or shall any man Judg but he that is 
appointed tliereto by the Church, that is, by the Civill Soveraign 
that representeth it? or if the Pope, or an .Apostle Judge, may he 
not erre in deducing of a consequence? did not one of the two, St. 
Peter, or St. Paul erre in a superstructure, when St. Paul withstood 
St. Peter to Ids face? There can therefore be no contradiction 
between the Laws of (Tod, and tlie Laws of a Christian Common¬ 


wealth. 

And wlien the Civill Soveraign is an Infidel, every one of his own 
Sulijects that n\'istetli him, sinneth against the Laws of God (for 
sucli as are tlie Laws of Nature.) and rejecteth tlie counscll of the 
.Nptistles, that ad monish eth all Cliristians to obey their Princes, and 
all ChiUtren and Servants to obey their Parents, and Master’s, in all 
things. .And fur their Faith, it is intemail, and invisible: They 
have the licdice tliat Naamaii hail, and need not put themselves into 
danger for it. But if tliev do, they oiigiit to expect their reward 
in bleaven, and not coin[ilain of their Lawfull Soveraign: much lesso 
m.'ike warre upon iiim. For he that is not glad of any just occasftin 
of Martyrdome, has not the faith he prof esse tli, but protends it 
onelv. to set some colour upon his own contumacy. But what 
Infidel King is so unreasonable, as knowing he has a Subject, that 
wait eth for the second comiiiing of Christ, after the present world 
ehall tiee burnt, and intendeth then to obey him (which is the intent 
of bt'Ieeving that Jesus is the Christ,) and in the mean time thinketh 
himself bound to obey the Laws of that lutidel King, (which all 
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Christians are obliged in conscience to doe,) to put to deatli* or to 
persecute such a Subject ? 

And thus much shall suffice, concerning the Kingdoine of Goc] 

and I ()licy Kcclesiasticall. Wherein T pretend not to advance any 

losition of my own, but onely to shew what are the amsequences 

that seem to me decJucible from tlie Pruiciples of Christian Polltiques. 

^'hich are the holy Scriptures,) in confirmation of tlie Power of 

Civill Soveraigns, and the Duty of their Subjects. .\n<l in the 

allegation of Scripture, I have endeavoured to avoid such texts jus 

are of obscure, or controverted Interpretation; and to alledge none. 

but m such sense as is most plain, and agreeable to the iwirmonv anci 

scope of the whole Bible; wlncli was written for the re-cstablish'mont 

of the Kingdome of God in Christ. For it is not the bare Words 

but the Scope of the writer that giveth the true light, by which any 

writing 18 to bee interpreted; and they that insi.st upon single 

Texts, without considering the main Designe. can derive no thing 

rom them cleerly; but rather by casting atonies- of Scripture, as dust 

before mens eyes, make every thing more obscure than it is- an 

ordinary artihee of those that seek not the truth, but their own 
advantiiga. 








PART IV 

OF THE KINGDOME OF DARKNESSE 


CHAP. XLIV 

Of Spirttuall Darhue^se from Misinterphetation of Scripture 

I have hfthprt!f HP Divine, and Uunmne, of wliich 

1 have hitherto discoursed, there 13 mention in Scripture of another 

/ of the Darhiessc of this tcorld 

DamfffthutifJ’tf’'' '** P’^irtcijmlily of Biehcbuh over 

^ocmoiw that is to say, over Phantasmes that appear in the Air- 

For which cause Satan is also called « the Prince of the Power onhe 
Fr jce-^ V ^ A™.d‘!*n :o~ncTeUnto‘\hr;'w^^ Zl 

sf-ri?::, ‘SXii'r as, ter? ,H 

thc.^e pa-mons, 1 liantasmes, or Spirits of Illusion simiiHe aile- 
porically the same thing, I’his considered, the Kinudome of Dark 
nc^c as ,t IS set forth i„ these, and othe; places of the So.iiVture 
nothing else but a Confederactf of Dex^^ivera, that to obtain dominiori 
over mtn xn this present world, endeavour dark, and erronemis 
Doctrines to extuujuiah tn them the Light, both by Nature and of th/^ 
Gospell; ard so to dis-jirepare them for the Kingilome of God to Lmt 

nf ‘Jepfjvcxl from their Nativity, of the light 

of the bodily Lye, have no Idea at all, of any such light* and^no 
man conceives in his imagination any greater li^ht than he hath 
at some time, or other, perceived by his outward Senses- so altt ^ 
it of the light of the Gospel, and of the light of the Understandinfr 
that no man can conceive there is any greater de.^rec of it th 
which he hath already attained anti ^ And frtfl h«l ii tm 
pa#ie, that men have no other means to acknowledge their owno 
Darknessc but onely by reasoning from the uii-foreseen iiiischunces 
that befall them m their ways; The I^arke.st part of the Kingdom 
of batan, is tl.at which is without the Church of God* that U S 
Bay, amongst them that beleeve not in Jesus Christ. Jhi’t we cami^ 
y, hat therefore the Church enjoyeth (as the land of Gosheu) all 
1 J^Ph* f*- ^2. * Mat. 12. 20. i Mat « 

hpb. 2. 2. ‘ John 16. 11. * ■ J- 34 - 
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the light, which to the performance of the work enjoined iia by God, 
is necessary. Whence comes it, that in Christendomc there has 
been, almost from the time of the Apostles, snch justUng of one 
another out of their places, both by forraign, and Civill war? such 
stumbling at every little asperity of their own fortune, and every 
little eminence of that of other men? and such diversity of ways in 
running to tlie same mark, Felicitf/, if it be not Nifjiht amongst ns, 
or at least a Mist ? wee are tlicrefore vet in the Dark. 

The Enemy has been iiere in the Night of our tuatiirall Ignorance, 
and sown the taros of Spirituall Errors: and that, Eirst, hy abusing, 
and putt ing out the liglit of the Scriptures: h'or we erre, not knowing 
the Scriptures. Secondly, by introducing the l);emonology of the 
Heathen Poets, that is to say. tlicir fabulous Doctrine concerning 
J);cinons. which arc but Idohs, or Idiantasms of the braine, without 
any reall nature of their own. flistinct from humane fancy; such as 
are dcatl mens Ghosts, and Fairies, and other matter of old Wives 
talcs. Thirdly, by mixing with the Scri[)ture divers reliques of the 
Rcli^zion, and much of the vain and erroneous Idnlo.sophy of the 
(Wrecks, especially of Aristotle. Fourthly, by mingling with both 
these, false, or uncertain IVaditions. and fairu'il, or uncertain History. 
And so we come to erre, by ghitig heed to Spirit a, and the 

I )a'-monolngy of such aft spea/c lies in !hj}Mcrisic, (or as it is in the 
Originall. 1 Thn. 4. I. 2. of those that play the part of hjars) with a 
seared eovseienee, that is, contrary to their own knowle<igc. Con¬ 
cerning tlie first of the,s(v which is the Setlucing of men by abuse of 
Scripture, I intend to speak briefly in this Chapter. 

'J'hc greatest, and main abuse of Scripture, and to which almost 
all the rest arc cither consequent, or subservient, is the wresting 
of it. to prove that the Kingdome of God, mentioned so often in the 
Scripture, is tlie |)resent Church, or multitude of Christian men now 
living, or that being tlcad, arc to rise again at the last day: whereas 
the l\ing(lome of (hxl was first instituteri by the Ministery <»f Moses, 
over t lie Jews onely; who are therefore called liis Peculiar People; 
and ceased aftt rward. in the election of Saul, when they refused to 
be governed by (iod any more, and demanded a King after the 
nuinncr of the nations; which God himself consented unto, as I 
have more at large proved before, in the .*1.5, Cliaptcr. After that 
time, tliere was no other Kingdome of God in the world, by any 
I'ar t, or othcrwi.se. tiian be ever wa.s, is. and shall be King, of all 
men, and of all creatures, ns governing according to bis Will, by his 
inllnite Pt>^\■(‘r. Nevcrthelcsse, he promised by liis Piojihets to 
rcstoic llii.s ins Government to them again, when tlie time he hktii 
in his secret counscil appointed for it shall bee fully come, and when 
thev shall turn unto liim by repentance, and amcuidment of life: 
ami not. onely ste but he invited also tlie (Jentiles to come in. and 
enjoy the hajipitiesse of his licign, on tlie same coiiditlon.s of con- 
\ ersion and repentanee; and bee promised also to send his Son into 
the world, to expiate tlio sins of tliein all by his death, and to prepare 
them by liis Doctrine, to receive him at his second coming: Which 
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second coming not yet being, the Kingdome of God is not vet come 
wee are not now under any oti.er King.s by 1-act but our c/?ni 

P'''’.' - fhat Christian me'n are alre.adv in the 
Kingdome of Grace, m os much as they have already the'l-romUe 
of being receivetl at his comming againe. ^ romiso 

Consequent to this Erroiir, that the present Church is Clirisfs 
Kingdome. there ought to he some one .Min. or .Asse^ii'hiv L whose 

reprJ‘emeth‘‘hii’'l-cr.on 1" »■>■<••"' I't"-'. and wiiich 

A I r I i ertion to all Christians^ or diverts Mf*ri or divar^ 

Assemblies that doe the same to divers parts of Q. istondom^ 

?>onV“'a'nd i "->'?«l. universal ^it Gio 

I-a tors of the C«'>>™-.n.wealth.s hy Assemblies^ of the 

I astors of the place, (when tlie Scripture gives it to none hut Vo 

;avirg."”::TT,::irZdiet^^^^ 

in^ie'p'reieitt-lmrch'Z "‘®l *” thrust 

nZ ia'rv Za^ZrTr' ‘k- I'-Vlui t ia"t ^'t " 

ZintZeirfrom tl 0^^^ a Bishop; 

^ ‘Ceremony, that he derives (lie clau.se of /L; 

ffra m 1,1 h.s title; and that then onely he is made K u l^y “ite toTv 

V ce™ eirlh '‘“''‘""‘y ‘‘"iveZH 

Soverihin fstZ , i’■ “o'* ““ ’*'“'‘"1' whosoever be his 

U, thi '<?>’,e '"fvZ an oath of absolute Obedience 

u> the I ope. Consequent to the same, is the Ooctriue of the f .nnl. 

Oiuncel of Lateran. held under t'o,.e /anricsi "the bird Cl an^^^ 

de lifireticis ) That if n ik^ t> > - ; (c^nap. .i. 

hi, KingJeJe tZ/WsiC 

rVhvuZ':Zns“ 

the I-oliti..a!l designes of the I'-ope, and otTe^'r olS'l'^rZerai 

thattherinowZZsUa“uiii'd.rMhn,^^^^^^^^^^ 

there; and in thi.s Darkne.sse of mind are mmJe tfVfir i f 

another without discerning their enemi" Zil their* i im.rZdtu 
the corifJuct of another mana ambition. ’ 

of rZT ■!“' tliat the present Church is the Kin.-domo 

of d“ 'ci ''"’‘■7'" ' '’“t'-u™. Deaco...s. and all other Minister 

to ,1 'he name to themselves of the CVer./u- eivim- 

Cler'v ii*' '-?- ‘ ‘hal is. simply /-cip/r.*’ pw 

GohYe '"'‘hiteiianco is that Kevenue which 

anfl**i I* ' O'.'® "* *" pnliliqiie .Ministers' 

und had no portion of land set then, out to live ml iS 
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brethren) to lie their inlieritance. The Pope therefore, (pretending 
(he present r'huroh to be, as tlie Realine of Israel, the Kingdome of 
tJorl) challenging to bimselfe and his subordinate Ministers, the like 
t evenue, as tlie Inheritance ot OofI, the name of Clergy was sutable 
to tliat elaime. And thence it is, that Tithes, and other tributes 
paid to the Levitos. ns Gods Piglit, amongst the Israelites, have a 
lung time been demanded, and taken of Christians, by Ecclest- 
astiques. .]urp dixino, that is, in Gods Right. By w'hich meanes, 
the peo]>Ie every where were obliged to a double tribute; one to the 
State, aivotlicr to the Clergy; whereof, that to the Clergy, being the 
tenth of their revenue, is double to that wliicli a King of Athens 
(nn<) esteemed a Tyrant) exacted of Ids subjerts for the defraying 
of all publique charges: h^or be demaiidetl no more but the twendeth 
part; and yet abundantly maintained therewith the Commonwealth. 
And in the Kingdome of the .lewes, iluring the Sacerdotal I Reigne 
of God. the Tithes, and OfTerings were the whole Publique Revenue, 

I'^rom the same mistaking of the present Church for the Kingdom 
of (Jod, came in the distinction betv\eene the CiviU and the Canon 
Ln\v<: Tlic Civil Raw being the Acts of Soveraigns in their own 
Dondnions, and the Canon Law being the Acts of the Pope in the 
same Dominions. Which Canons, though they were but Canons, 
that is, Pxilrs Propounded, and but voluntarily received by Christian 
Prinee.s, till the translation of the Empire to Charletnain: yet after¬ 
wards. as the power of the Pope encreasefl, bec'arne Rxtles Com- 
inntided, and the Emperours themselves (to avoyd greater mischiefes, 
wld<'lt the people blindetl might be led into) were forced to let them 
pas'^e for Laws. 

From hence it is, tliat in all Dominions, where the Popes Ecclesi¬ 
astical! power is entirely receiver!, Jew'cs. Turkes. an<l Gentiles, are 
in (lie Homan Church tolerated in their Religion, as farre forth, as 
in tlie exercise and jirofession thereof they o trend not against the 
civ ill poAver: wlicrcas in a Ciiristian, thougli a stranger, not to be 
of the Roman Religion, is Ca|)itall; because the Pope pretendeth 
tliat. all Cliristians are his Subjects. For otherwi.^e it w'cro as much 
against, the law of Nations, to persecute a Ciiristian stranger, for 
professing the Religion of his ow-ne country, as an Infidell; or rather 
more, in as much as they that are not against Christ, are with him. 

From the same it is, that in every Ciiristian State there are certaine 
men. that are e.\eiiipt. by Eeclesiasticall liberty, from tlie tributes, 
an(l from the tribunals of the Civil State; for so are the secular 
Clergy, besides Monks and Friars, which in manj' places, bear so 
great a proportion to the common jieople, as if need were, tticre 
might be raised out of tbem alone, an Army, sufilcicnt for any warre 
the Church militant should imploy them in, against their owne, 
or ot her Princes. 

A sccoiui gencrall abuse of Seri fit lire, is the turning of CVmsccratioD 
into Conjuration, or iMiciiantment. To Consecrate, is in Scripture, 
to DITer, (Jive, iir Dcilicatc, in jiioii.s and decent language and gesture, 
a man, or any other tiling to God, by separating of it from common 
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use; that is to say, to Sauctifie, or make it Gods, and to be usetPonlv 

iL I i whom God hath appointed to be his Publike MinLster.s, 
(as 1 have already proved at large in the 35. Chapter;) and therebv 
to change not the thing Consecrated, but onely the use of it, from 
being I rofane and common, to be Holy, and peculiar to Gods service. 
Hut H^ien by such words, the nature or qualitie of tlie tiling it selfe 
^ pretended to be changed, it is not Consecration, but eitiier ail 
aorc inar^ worke of God, or a vaine and impious Conjuration. 

^ frequency of pretemling the cJiange of Nature 
it ‘t cannot be esteemed a work extraordinarv. 

have uT ^ OT IncanUitUm, whereby they would 

have men to beleeve an alteration of Nature that is riot, contrarv 

to he testimony of mans Sight, and of all the rest of bis Sens J 

Pne.st, in stead of Consecrating Hi cad and 

rwtoel r t Sacrament of the Lords Supper 

b!tt i "" t"" it from the common use, to signirte 

ChrLsr rZ f Hedemption. by the Passion of 

UirLSt, ^^llose body was broken, and blood shed upon the Crosse 

pretends, that by saying of the words of our 
Saviour, 7 hia 13 iroj Body, and This is my Bkxid, the nature 

there appejueth not to the Sight, or otlier Sense of the Receiver" 
any thing that appeared not before tlie Consecration. The Egyptiail 
Cxinjurers tiiat are said to have turned their Rods to SerneiUs 

r S BUmd, are thought but to have deluded the sensei 

- banters. Hut what should wee have Ihouglit of tiiem if there 
had upiie.ared in their Rods nothing like a Serpent, and in the Water 

hut«‘>r like anv thing else liut Water 
.. .t 1 I i7. *‘‘'0 that they were Serpent 

rllt and that it was Hloud that^seemod W iter v 

Jhat had been both Enchantment, and Lyintr And vet in tni 

daily act r)f tlie Priest, they doe the very sarnc.^iy turnimT the holy 

to the .Sense blrihev Pr<«l»ceth nothing neCv 

in.;, ^ ^ '’‘®® us down, that it hath turned the Bread 

to a. Ian, nay mtye. into a God; and require men to worslxin it 
a.s if It were our Saviour himself present God and Mari, and therein 
to commit most gro.sse Idolatry. For if it bee erioindi to excuse 
It of Idolatry, to say it w no more Bread, but God; wirv should not 
the same excuse serve the Egyptians, in case they hud the faces ^ 
“7’ -'<^eks, and Onyons they worshipped, were not very Leeks 

W(>nj?'’‘r/"'’ ■ tlieir species, or likenesse. The 

reZl^lJZ lIZ ^-'P‘''’''ilent to thaso. This sUjniftcs, or 

talu* it ordinary hgure of Speech: hut to 

furti.er f f r’ '^*7' .“'T extend any 

r I liim-self with his own hands 

iVhSfLi of what Bread soever, any 

Bodu "hV Budij, or. 'This is Christs 

"oay, the same should presently he transubstantiated. Nor did tho 
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Cluirtii of Rome ever establish this Transubstantiation, till the time 
of Innocent tlie tliirci; wliich was not, above 500. years agoe, when 
the Power of Po]>es w'as at tlie Highest, and the Darknesse of the 
time grown so great, as men discerned not the Bread that was given 
them to eat, especially when it. was stamped with the figure of Christ 
lipon the Crosse, as if they would have men bclccve it wereTransub- 
stantiatc<l. not onelv into tlie lh)dv of Christ, but al.so into the Wood 
of his Cros.se. and tiiat they did eat both logetlier in the Sacrament. 

'J'iie like Incantation, in stead of Consecration, is used also in the 
Sacrament <'f Raptismo: Wliere the abuse of Gods name in each 
Rcverall Person, and in the whole Trinity, ^vith the sign of the Crosse 
at each name, inaKCth up the Charm: As first, when they make the 
Holy water, the I’riest saith, I Voyijnre thee, thou Crentiire of W eitcr, 
xn the name of God the Father Ahnightif, and in the name of Jemts 
Christ his onchj Son oar Lord, and j'« I'ertxie of the Hvhj Ghost, ihai 
than become Coxijared xrnter, in drix-e an'oxj all the Poxi'ers of the Enemy, 
and to eradicate., axxd supplant the Enetnxj, etc. And tlie same in 
the Honedietion of the Salt to be mingled witli it: That thou 
heenme. ('onjxired Salt, that all Phaniasrnes, and Knavery of the 
I)cr.ill,<^ frond xnaa fly and tlcjHirt from the place xcherein thou art 
sjirxnklrd- and every nxiclean Spirit hee Conjured by Him theU 
shall ctane to jntbj the qxtieke and the dead. Tlic same in the 
Henedi<'t ion of tlie Oylc, That all the Poxver of the Enemy, all the 
Host of the Dex'xU. all Assaults and Phantasmes of Satan, may be driven 
an'ay by this Creature of Oyle. And for the Infant that i.s to be 
Ihxpti'/.ed, lie is subject to many Charms: First, at tlie Church dore 
the Priest blows thrice in the Childs face, and saves, Goe out of him 
vxxelenn Spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. As if 
all Children, till blown on by the Priest were Daunoniaques: Again, 
before Ids entrance into tlie Church, he .saith as before, I Conjure 
thee. <('C. to goe out, and depart from this Sen-ant of God: And again 
the same Kxori'isme is repeated once more before he be Baptized. 
These, and some other Ineantatioiis, are those that are used in stead 
of Benedictions, and (Ainscerations, in admini.stration of the Sacra¬ 
ments of Baptisnie. and tlie Lords Sujiper; wherein every thing 
tliat scrvctli t<'» those holy uses {except the unhallowed Spittle of the 
Priest) hatli some set form of h'xoreismc. 

N<ir arc the otiier rites, as of Marriage, of Extreme Unction, of 
^ isitation of the Sick, of ('oiisecrating Churches, and Church-vards, 
and tlie like, exrnijit in>ni Charms; in as much as there is in them 
the use of ICnchanted Oylc. anti Water, witli the abuse of the Crosse, 
anti of the holy word of David. A.^^perges me Doxnine HyssopOvn^ 
thiiiL's ot clbeacy to drive a^vay i*hantasmcs. anti Imaginary Spirits. 

.Allotlier gemnall Error, is from tlie iMisinterprctation of the words 
hternaU Evcrhfstituj ])eal}i, anil the Second Death. For though 

we reatl plainly in holy Scripture, that fJotl created Adam in an 
estate of Living for I'A ei. wldeh was eonditioiiall, that is to say, if 
he tlisohcNCtl not his Commaiulenicnt; which was not essential! 
to ilntnun Nature, but eonsetpient to the vertue of the Tree of 
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Life; whereof hee had liberty to eat, as long as hco had not siiihod* 
and that hee was thrust out of Paradise after ho had sinned, lost hee 
should eate thereof, and live for ever; and that Christs Passion is a 
Discharge of sni to all that beleeve on him; and bv consequence, a 
restitution of Eternall Life, to all the Faitlifiill, and to them onelv 
yet the Doctrine is now, and hatli been a long time far otlierwise- 
namely, that every man hath Eternity of Life by XaCire, in as much 
as hi8 Soul IS Immortall: So that the flaming H\vord at the entrance 
ot 1 aradise, though it hinder a man from coming to the Tree of Fafo 
hinders him not from the Immortality which God took from him fur 
his i.in; nor makes him to need the sacrificing of Christ, for tlio 
recovering of the same; and consequently, not onely the faithfnll 
and nphteous, hut also the wicked, and the Heat lien, sliall enjoy 
Eternal Lift^ without any death at all; much Icsse a Second, and 

Lverla^titig Death, is meant a Second, and Everlasting Life, but in 

rorments; a Ingure never used, but in this very Case 

All udnch Doctrine is founded onely on some of the obscurer places 

of the xNew Pestament; which neverthelesse, the wliolo scope of the 

nnnT considered are deer enough in a different sense, and 

^ cessary the ChrLstian l^aitli. For suiif losing that when a 

man dies, there remameth nothing of him hut his carkasse; cannot 

hk vvmanimated dust and clay into a living creature hv 

h m alko’frr carkasse to life again, and eontinuo 

him alive for Ever, or make him die again, by another Word ? The 

in Scripture, signifieth alwaies, either the Life, or the Livin«>- 
Creature; and the Body and Soule jointly, the Uodiy alive. In the 
lift day of the Creation, God said. Let tlie waters produce RenliU^ 
vxventxs, the creeping thing that hatli in it a laving Soule- 
the Euglmh translate It, iDa hath Life: And again. God creattxi 
\Mia)cs, omnemanunam viventem-, which in the Eiudish is everu 
Uv.n.j Creatures A,k 1 likomsc of Man, (io<i ,„a,ic- l,i„7 of tho d,.»t 
of tfie earth, and breathed in his face the breath of Life, d- /ar/xjs est 
Homo in amxnam viventem, that Ls, and Man vxis made a Liviuq 
i^reafure: And after ^oah came out of the Arke. God saitli, hee will 
no more smite omnem animam viventem. that is, ex'erti I ivina 
Creature- And petit 12. 2;b Late not the Blond, for ike Blond is the 
Louie; that is, the Lxfe 1< rom whicli places, if by Soule wore meant 
&^ufjs(ane€ Ineorftoreall, with an existence separatetj from the Body 
It might as well be inferred of any other living Creature as of Man 
LiiMliat the Souls of the Faithful], are not of tlieir own Xature, hut 
eyT*od3 special! Grace, to rernaine in their Bodies, from the Kcsiir- 
rcction to all Eternity, I have already I tliink sufficiently proved 
out of the Scriptures, in the 38. Chapter. And for the placas of tho 
^ew lestaraent, where it is said that any man shall be east Jioclv 
ana Soul into Ifell fire, it Ls no more than Borfv and f.ife; that is to 

tlio perpetuall fire of Gehenna. 

nf pr entrance U) tJie Dark Doctrine, first. 

Eternal! Torment.s; and afterwards of Jhirgatory, and cemse- 
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quonfly of the walking abroad, especially in places Consecrated, 
Solitary, or I)ark, of the Ghosts of men deceased: and thereby to the 
pretences of Ikxorcisine ami Conjuration of Phantasmes; as also of 
Invocation of men dead: and to the Doctrine of Indulgences; 
that is to say, of cxeinf>tion for a time, or for ever, from the fire of 
Purgatory, wlierein tliese Incorporeal! Sid)stances are pretended by 
burning to be cleansed, and made fit for Heaven. For men being 
generally posse.ssod before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of 
the I>;ernonology of the (ireeks. of an opinion, that the Souls of men 
were snhstanecs disfinct from their Boflies, an<i therefore tliat when 
the BtKly w.as flead. the Soule of every man, wlietlicr godlv, or 
wicked, luiisf suli.sist .somewhere by vertue (vf its own nature, without 
acknowledging therein any .supernaturall gift of Gods; the Doctors 
of the Clmrch doubted a long time, what was the place, which they 
were to abi<le in. till they sh(>uld be re-united to their Bodies in the 
T^esurreetioii; sufiposing for a while, they lay under the Altars: 
but afterward the Church i>f Rome found it more [)rofitabIe, to 
build for tliem tins place of Purgatory; which by some otlier 
Cburehes in this later age, has been tlemolislied. 

Let us now consider, wliat texts of Scrijiture seem most to confirm 
tlie.'^e three generall Knors, I have liere touched. As for those 
whieli Cardinal! licllarinine liath alledged, for the present Kingdorne 
tif God adininistred by the Pof)e, (than wliich there are none that 
make a better sltew of proof,) I have already answered them; 
and made it evident, that the Kingtlomeof God, instituted by Moses, 
ended in the election of Saul: After which time the Priest of his 
own autlnwity never deposed atiy King. That which the High 
Priest did to Alhaliah, was not done in his owne right, but in the 
right of the ytmng King Joash her Son: But Solomon in his own 
right deposed the High I’rie.st Al)iathar, and set up another in his 
place, 'J'he nio.st ditlieult place to answer, of all tliose that c.ati bo 
I trough t, to prfive the Kingdoiue of God hy Christ is already in this 
world, is alledged. not by liellarmine, nor any otlier of the Church of 
Rome; but by Be/a; tliat will have it to begin from the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, But wlietiier bee intend thereby, to entitle the 
Pre.sbyfcry to tlie Supreme Power Feclcsiasticall in tlic Common¬ 
wealth of Geneva, (ami con.sequently to ev'cry Prosin'tery in every 
other tViinrnon-weallh.) or to Princes, and other Civill Soveraigns, 
1 doc not know. For the Presbytery bath challenged the 
})ower to l‘-.\'<{)nnnunie,ate their owne Kings, and to bee the 
Supreme .Mocierators in Religion, in tlie places where they have that 
form of ('hureli genernment, no Icsse then the Pope challenge^Ii it 
tin i versa! ly. 

'riu' words are (.^larke !). 1.) Verihf / .sviy unto yoti, that there he some 
of them thot s(nn<{ litre, u'hiek sho/l not tost of death, till thei/ have seene 
the h^ntjd'one, (if (iorl come with jHOver. Which words, if taken 
giainmat iealiy, make it eertainc, tluat either some of those men that 
stood by ('lirist at that time, are yot alive; or el.se, that the King- 
dome of tJod imist be now in this present world. And then there is 
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another place more difficult: For when the Apostles after *our 
baviours Resurrection, and immediate] 3 ' before his Ascension asked 
our Saviour, saying, (Acts 1 . 8 .) Wilt thou at this time restore miam 
the Kxmjdome of Israel, he answered them, !t is not for you to know 
the times and the seasons, trhirh the Father hath put in his own ryower ; 
But ye shall receive jxjwer by the camming of the Holy Ghost uprm you. 
and yee shall be my {Martyrs) witnesses both in Jerusalem, d: in all 
Judaa, and in Sartuiria, and unto the uttermost part of the Earth : 

lie 1 IS as much as to £a 3 '. My Kingdonie is not vet come nor shall 
you foreknow when it shall come; for it shall come as a lliccfe in 
the night; But I will send you the Holy Ghost, and by him you shall 
have power to beare witnesse to all the world (by 3 mur iifeaching) 
o rny IvCsurrecUori, and the workes I have done, and tlie doctrine 
I have taught, that they may beleeve in me, and exiiect eternall life 
at my cornming agaiiie: How does this agree with the comining of 
Christs Kingdome at the Resurrection? AikI tliat which St. Paul 
bales (1 I hessal. 1, 0, 10.) That they turned from Idols, to serve the 
iivtng and true God, and to Wiite for his Eonne from Heaven; Where 
to wiiite for hw Sonne from Heaven, ls to wait for liis com’mim^ to 
he King in power; which were not necessary, if his Kingdome ?iad 
beene then present. Againe, if the Kingriome of God began (as 
Bezri on that place (Mark 1.) would have it) at the Resurrection; 

la rea.sori is tliere for Christiana ever since the ResurretOion tn 

miy m their prayers. Let thy Kingdom Come‘; It is therefore 

manifest, that the words of St. Mark are not so to be interpretetj. 

I here be some of them that stand here (saith our Saviour) that shall 

not t,a.st of death till they have seen the Kingdome of God come in 

power. If then thus Kingdome were to come at the Resurrection 

1 - **' some of them, rather tlian alVi For tiiey all 

lived lilt after Glirist was risen. ^ 

But they that require an exact interpretation of this text let 
them interpret first the like words of our Saviour to St, Peter con- 
cerning St. John (chap. 21 . 22 .) If I will that he tarry till ! come 
uhat ts that to thee/ upon which was groijnde<l a report tliat he 
should iirit dye: Nevertliclcsse the truth of tliat report was neither 
confirmed, as well grounded; nor refuted, as ill grounded on those 
w<ird.H; hut left as a saying not understood. The same difliciilty 
IS a so m tlie place of St. .Marke. And if it be lawfull to conjecturo 
at t heir rni^aning, by tliat which immediately foliowes, botii here, nod 
in St. Cuke, where the same is againe repealed, it is not unpidbahle, 
to say they have relation to the 'JYansfiguratiori, which is descrihed 
in Ac verses immediately following; where it is said, that After 
SIX dayes Jesus takftli with him Peter, and James, and John (not all 
hut some of his In.seiples) and leadeth them up into an high mountaine 
ajsirt by themselves, and was transfigured before them. And his ray- 
merit became shining, exceediruj white as snow : so as no Fulb-r on earth 
can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses, 
aym they were talking with Jesus, d-c. So tliat they saw C'Jirist iii 
Glory and Majestie, a.s he is to come; insornueli us They were sfwc 
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afrQ,f1. Ancl thus the promise of our Saviour was accomplished 
by way of \ tston: I<or it was a \ Lsion, as may probably bee inferred 
out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same story (ch. fh ve. 28.) and 
savtl). that IVtcr and they tliat were with him, were heavy with 
sleep: But most certainly out of Matth. 17. 9. (where the same is 
afram related;) fr>r our Saviour clmrge<l them, saving, TrM no man 
the untiU (he Sou of man he lii.<ien from (he dead. Howsoever 

it he, yet there can from tlicnce he taken no argument, to prove that 
the Kingdonie of God taketli beginning till the day of Judgement. 

some other texts, to prove tlie Popes Power over civill 
Sovcraignes (besides those of Bellarmine;) as that the two Swords 
that Christ and iiis Apostles had amongst tliem, were the Spirituall 
and the Tcmpoiall Sword, which they say St. Peter had given him 
)\ Christ. And, that of the two I^utninnrica, the preater signifies 
the 1 opv. and tlie lesser the King; One inipht as well inferre out of 
the first verse of the Bible, that by Heaven is meant the Pope, 
and by Earfli the King: Which is not arguing from Scripture, hut a 
wanton insulting over Princes, that came in fasliion after the time 
’ „ ''^^rc growne so secure of their greatnesse, as to contemne 

iT.ll Chiistiun Kings; find J reading on the necks of Kniperours, to 
mockc both them, and the Scripture, in tlie words of the 91. Psalm, 
Thoit .<h/7l( Tread upon the. hum, and the Adder, the young Lion and ike 
J)rngo)i thou shall Trample under thg feet. 

As for the rites of Consecration, thougii they depetul for the 
ino.st ^parti upon the iliscretion and judgement of the governors of 
tlic Churcli, and not upon the Scriptures; vet those governors 
arc obliged to such direction, as the nature of the action it 
selfe rcipiireth; as that the ceremonies, words, and gestures, he both 
decent, and significant, or at least conformable to the action When 
Mose.s consecrated the Tahernacle. the Altar, and the Vessels 
belonging to them. (Erod. 40.) he anointed them witli the Oyle which 
(Jod had cominatuled to bee matle for that |)urpose; and they were 
holy: There was notjiing Exorcized, to drive away Phantasmes. 

he same iMoses (the civill Soveraigne of Israel) when he consecrated 
Aaron (the High Priest,) and his Hons, did wash tliem with Water, 
(not Exorcized water.) put their Garments upon them, and anointed 
them with Oylc; and they were sanctified, to minister unto the 
Lord in the I riesis oHice; whicli was a simple and decent cleansing, 
and adorning tficni. before bee presented tl,cm to God, to he his 
servants. When King Solomon, (the civil) Soveraigne of Israel) 
consecrated the Join pie hec liad built, (2 Kings 8.1 lie stood before 
all the C/ongrt^gation of Israel; anti luiving blessed theiiu ho j^ave 
tiiankcs to God, for putting into the heart of his father, to build it; 
and for giving to hi nisei fe the grace to accomjdisli the same; and 
I lien ])rayc(l unto him* first, to accept that though it were 

not sutahli' to Ids infinite Greatnesse; and to hear the prayers of his 
Servants tliat should pray therein, or (if they were absent,) towards 
It. and lastly, he ofTered a sacrifice of Peace-offering, and the House 
^\^ls dixiicatcd. Here was no l^rocession; the King stood still in 
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his first place; no Exorcised Water; no Asperges me, nor o^ther 

impertinent application of words spoken upon anotfier occasion- 

and rationall speech, and such as in raakinjj to God a 

pr^entof his new built House, was most conformable to the occasion 

We r^d cot that St. John did Exorcize the water of Jordan ^ 

no^ Hiatal' of the river, wherein he baptized the Eunucfi; 

and !nt tt ^ Apostles, did take his spittle, 

nd put It to the nose of the person to be Baptized, and say. In 

orem snavitaUs, that is, for a motet savour unto the Djrd; wherein 

neither the Ceremony of Spittle, for the uncleannesse; nor the anpii 

bt justuLd.^^ ““ by any authority of man 

To prove that the Soule separated from the Body, liveth eternal!v 

of T*? «race! and rcstauVltior; 

of the Lternall Life whicli Adam lost by Siiine and our Saviniir 

restored by the Sacrifice of himself, to the Faithfull; hut also the 

Soules of Reprobates, as a property naturally consequent to the 

^.sence of mankind, without other grace of God, hut that which is 

universally given to all mankind; there are divers places which at 

the first sight seem sufficiently to serve the turn: bJt such as when 

out'T?ht‘‘ have before (Cl.apftT its. iulIcKife-e l 

Ut of the 14 of Joh, seem to meo much mure subieot to a divers 
interfiretation, than the word.s of Job. 

/‘/fSohimon {Jlcclemast^s l-> 7 ) 
Jhen sluxll the Dust return to Dust, as U was, and the SpirUsfil^ll 

urn to God that gave it. Which may bear well enouf^h (if there 
he no other text directly again.st it)‘this intorpreUtion. that God 
lie y 'HOWS, (hut Man not,) what becomes of a mans spirit when he 
fcxpireth; and the same Solomon, in the same Book. (Ctuip. :j 

it-^ sentence in tlie sense I’have -Vveii 

it. lli.s words are. All got (man and beast) U, the same olace^- n!l 

are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; w/uj hunveth that the spirit 

tilrela i TZl - I ^f^rit of the Demist goeth .lowuLrd 

t j the earth I J ha is, none knows but God; Nor is it an unusuall 

phrase t<i say of things we understand not, God Knows what and 

Cod h ntjws where. That of Gen. 5. 24. Knrwh uxilked ivith God and 

he was not; for God U.ok him, which is oxpfmnde.1 Heh H 3 

Htuas translated, that he shmld not die; and ivas ruA found because 

God hard translated him For before his Translation, he lvid this 

of ATlfAc pleased God, making as much for the Immortality 
of the Body, as ot the Soule, proveth, that tliis his translation was 
peewhar Uj them that please (;od; nut common to them with tiie 
wicked; and depending on Grace, not on Nature. But on the 
contrary, what intorijretation shall we give, besides the literall sense 
of the words of Solomon {Kccles. .4. l‘J.} That whirh befalkth the.Sons 
of Men, befalkth Leasts, even one thing befalkth them : as the one 

ym. lheg hive all one breath (one spirit ) 

IW H ”7 W<Peminence above a Least, for all h veinitu 

tiie htcrall sense, here is no Naturall ImmortuiiLy of the Motile- 
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nnr^yet nny rcpujinancv 'with the Life Etcriiall. which the Elect 
Khali enjoy hy (Jrace. And (chap. 4 . ver. 3 .) BeUcr is he Uiat hath 
not yet hpou than both they: that i.s, than they that live, or have lived; 
whiciu if the Koule of all thorn that liavo lived, were Immortall, were 
a liard saying; for then to have an Immortall Soule, were worse 
than to have no Soule at all. And acaine, (Cliapt. 0. 5.) The living 
hnotr they shall dir. hut the dead know not nny thing-, that is, Naturallv, 
Hn<l before the resuiTection of the body. 

Another place wliich seems to make h)r a Naturail Immortality 
<.f the Soule, is tliat, where onr Saviour saith. that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are livin?: but that is spoken of the promise of God, and 
of their certitude to rise again, not of a IJfe then act nail; and in the 
same sen.^ie that (lod said to Adam, that on the day hee should eato 
of the forbidden fruit, lie .should certainly die;* from that time 
birward he was a dead man by sentence; but not by execution, till 
almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
iv ero alive by [iromise. then, when Christ spake; but are not actually 
till the Resurrection. And the History of Uives and I.,azarus, make 
nothing against this, if woe take it (as it is) for a Parable. 

But tiiero lie other places of the New Testament, where an Iru- 
niortality seemoth to he directly attributed to the wicketl. For it is 
evident, tliat they siiall all rise to Judgement. And it is said Viesides 
in many places, that they shall goe into Everlasting fire, Everlasliruj 
torr^ieuts. hverlnstnig yumshments : and that the tvorm of conscience 
never dycth : and all this is com|>reheridccl in the word Everlnstvig 
Death, wliich is ordinarily interpreted Everlasting Life in torments: 
Atid yet I can ttiul no where that any man shall live in torments 
lOverlastingly. Al.-^o. it scemeth hard,* to say, tliat God who is the 
bather t»f .Mercies, that doth in Heaven and Earth all that hee will; 
that Iiath the hearts of all men in his disposing; th.at worketh in 
liven both to doe. and to will; and without whose free gift a man 
hath neither inelinatioii to g<iod, nor rejicntance of evili. should 
jiunish men.s trati.sgressions without any end of time, and with all 
l!r(^ e.\tr('inity ot torture, that men can imagine, and more. \Vc arc 
therefore to consider, wliat the meaning is, of Everlasting Fire, and 
other tiu‘ like [j1i rases of Scripture, 

I have shewerl alreatly. that the Kingtiorne of God by Christ 
beL’iiwietb at the day of judgment: That in that day, the Faithfiill 
shall ii.se again, witli glorious, and spiritual! Bodies, and bee hi.s 
Subjects in tliat his Kingdonie. wliich shall be Eternall: 'I’hat they 
shall neitlier marry, nor be given in marriage, nor eate arul drink, as 
they tlid in their naturail bodies; but live for ever in their individLtiall 
persons, without the spei'ificall eternity of generation: And that the 
Jleprohate.s nl.so .slia.ll ri.se again, to receive puiii.sliments for tlicir 
sins; As al.so, that tlio.se <if the lOleet. which shall he alive in their 
earthly hodic.s at tliat day, shall have their hodie.s suddenly changed, 
and made spirit mill, ami Immortall. Btit that the bodies of the 
Reproliate. who make the Kingdomeof Satiin. shall also be glorious, 
or spirituull bodie.s, or that they shall beo as the Angels of God, 
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neither eating, nor drinking, nor cngendring; or tliat their life sliall 
be Eternal! in their individual! persons, as the life of every faitlifull 
man is. or os the life of Adam had been if hee had not sinned, there 
is no i)lace of Scripture to prove it; save onely these f)laces concern¬ 
ing Eternal! Torments; wliich may otherwise he intci fueted. 

From wlience may he inferred, that a-s the Elect after the Resur¬ 
rection sliall be restoretl to the estate, wherein Adam was before he 
had sinned; so the Reprobate shall be in the estate, that Adam, and 
his posterity were in after the sin committed; saving that God 
promised a Redeemer to Adam, and such of hk seed as should trust 
in him, and repent; but not to them that should die in their sins, 
as do the Reprobate. 

These tilings considered, the texts that mention Elertuill Fire^ 
Flcrnoll Torrnc7its, or the Worm that ?iever dicth, contradict not the 
Doctrine of a Second, and Everlasting Deatli, in the proper and 
natural I seiise of the wort! UeM.th. The Fire, or Torments prepared 
for the wicked in (Jehennaf Tophet, or in what place soev'cr, mav 
continue for ever; and there may never want wicked men to be 
tormented in them; tliough not every, nor any one Eternallv. 
For the wicked being left in the estate they were in after Adams sm, 
may at the Resurrection live as they did. marry, and give in mar¬ 
riage, and liave grossc and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently may engender perpetually, after the Resur¬ 
rection, as they did before: For there is no place of Scripture to the 
contrary. For St. Raul, speaking of the Resurrection (1 Cor. 15.) 
undenstandeth it onely of the Resurrection to Life EternaU; and not 
the Resurrection to Punishment. And of the first, he eaith that the 
liody is Soren in Corruption, raited in fneorruption ; isown in Dis- 
}ujnour, rained in I/orumr ; sown in Weahnessc, rained in Power ; 
sfjivn a NaturuU hod)/, raised a Spirituall hod)/ : Tiiere is no such 
thing can be .said (jf the bodies of tliein tliat rise to Punishment. So 
also our Saviour, when bee sjieakcth of the Nature of .Man after the 
Resurrer-lion, meaneth the Ite.surrection to Life Eternall, not to 
PuiiLshinent. The te.xt is Luke 20. verses 54, 35, 30. a fertile te.xt. 
'Hie Children of this world mart)/, and are ijtven in marrinae ; hut iher/ 
that shill he eoantrfl wortfnj to ohtaine that world, and the Pesurreciion 
from the dead, neither rruirr)/, ;ror are ijiven in marriat/e ; Selther can 
the)/ die any more ; /or they are eynall to the Awjclls, and are the 
Children of Cod, heimj the Children of the Hesurrection : The Children 
of this world, that arc in tlie estate whicli Adam left them in, shall 
marry, and be given in marriage; tliat Ls, corrupt, and generato 
suc^fc.s.^ivcly; wliich is an Immortality of the Kind, but not of the 
Person.s (>f men; d’licy are not worthy to be counted aniong.st them 
that sliall obtain the next world, and an ab.solute* Resuri'(‘ction from 
the de.ad; but onely a short time, as inmates of that worUl; and to 
the end onely to receive condign puiiLshment for their contumacy. 
The Elect are the onely cliildrcn of the Kc.surrecf ion; that is to say, 
the Sole heirs of Eternall Life: they only can die no more; it Ls thev 
that are equull to the Angels, and that are the children of Cod; and 
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not*the Keprobale. To the Reprobate there rcmaineth after the 
Jieyorrection, a Scrond. and Elernall Death: between which Resur¬ 
rect ion, and their Second, and Etemail death, is but a time of Punish¬ 
ment and Torment: and to last by succession of sinners tbereunto, 

as long as tlie kind of Man by propagation shall endure; which is 
Et email V. 

Upon this Doctrine of the Naturall Eternity of separated Soules, 
is f(Hinded (jus I said) the Doctrine of Purgatory. For suppo.sing 
Elernall Life by (^race onely, there is no Life, but the Life of the 
Pody; and no Immortality till the Resurrection. The texts for 
Jhirgatory alledged by Bellariiiine out of the Canonieall Scripture 
of the old Testament, jire first, the Easting of David for Saul and 
Jn7iothan, mentioiml (2 Kings, 1 . 12 .); and againe. (2 Snrn. X 35 .) 
foT tli 0 dentil of Ahnrr^ Jilia Fasting of he saith, wixs, for 

the obtjiiriing of something for them at Gocls haiids, ;ifter their 
death; because .after lie bad Fasted to pnicure the recovery of his 
owne child, assoone as he knew it wjts dead, he called for^ nicate. 
Seeing tlien the Soule hath an existence separate from the Body, and 

1 1 ^ "I * ^ mens Fasting for the Soules that are 

iilro.ady ei flier in He.aven, or Heli, it folio wet h that there be some 
Soules of dead men, that are neither in Heaven, luir in Hell: and 
tlioreforc they must bee in some third place, whicli must he Pur¬ 
gatory. And thus with hjird straining, hee has wrested those 
places to the proofe of a i'urgatory; whereas it is manifest, that the 
ceremonies tif Monniing, find I'asting, when they are used for the 
dc.ath of men, whose life was not profitable to Uie Mourners, they 
are used for honours sake to their persons; and when tis done for 
the death of them by whose life the Mourners had benefit, it proceeds 
from their particular clammage: And so David honoured Saul, and 
Ahner, wifli his F.isting; and in the death of Ids owne child, re- 
coniforted hiniselfe, by receiving liis ordinary foo<l. 

In the otiier places, which he a!le<lgeth out of the old Testament, 
there is not so mueii a.s .any shew, or colour of proofe. He brings 
ill evera' fe.xt wherein there is the word Anger, or Fire, or Burning, 
or Purging, ov ('hnsing, in c:vso any of the Fathers have but in a 
Hernion rlietorically applied it to the Doctrine of i’lirgafory, airc.afly 
lielecvfxl. I lie first verse of Psnhnc. 37. O l^ord rehnke me. not in 
iluj H'raih, nor r]\asten me jii thy hot clispleasurc : What were thU 
to Purgatory, if Augustine had not ajiplied the Wrath to the fire of 
Hell, and the Dosp/casure to th.at of Purgatory? And wluit is it 
to Purgatory, (hat ot Psalme, GO. 12. llVe jvent thr'>ngh fire and 
7 / 7 i/rr, and fhf>ti hroughtest us to a moist place.; and other thojl^ike 
texts, (with wliicli the Doi'tors of those time.s entended to adorne. or 
<‘\ti‘nd Iheir Sermons, or Ckmimentarics) haletl to their purposes by 
fotoo of wit ? 

But he jilledgeth other j>laers of tlie New 'restament. th.at are not 
so easie to lie answered: And first that of Mafth 12. 32. Whosoever 
speaketh a uy/rd agaiusf the Sotnte of man. it shall 5 c forgiven hifn ; 
hut u'hosot'vcr speakeih against the Holy Ghost, it shall not hee forgiven 
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Jim nejthfr in this vxirhl. nor in the tmrld to come : ]Vhpip he* will 
have Purgatory to be the World to come, wl.e.e.n some "h,„c, mav 

^haMfis m.;,d e-f J'l' V’"'' = notu iths.andiug 

^ the n *^“1 'Vo, Ida; one from the Creaiioil 

^^^ee O ‘Vwj “ "“S ‘'ostloyed hv \Va,cr. a:„l i.s culled in .Serin- 

ttire the Old ttorld; another from the Flood, to thethiy of Judeoriient 

trhieh ,s he Present W orlj, and shall hoc ,le.strotuai bv Fire- and the 
third, rvhieh shall Lee from the tlav of Juth-eintnt for t ntd cVe 

bv‘a'lf’ ,'hcrr‘a‘r Im'"*' ri'"''''' "''‘‘I- i‘ « a'^ "j 

y all, shall be no turgatory: A ml tlicreforc tlie WorTd to 

^rne, and J urgatory, are inconsj.stent. ]}iit what, tlicn can bee the 
hardly'to hoc reconcni;d v I all e i '’"'7 

Serh.,^; ,1 r the profomidne.s.se of the 

&.r;m"de:;tan'5imf 

‘elfrs,f 4 lsred?''‘turt"t"' I'ivhienr.’he'textt 

Cho.st, as being ihe^hird TvrMn of fhe'Tr7ldrv‘'is f 1 *'"'’ 

♦he Chureh, in ivhich the Holy Glm.st resirth ’ it 

panson IS made, belweene the Kasinesse of our Sn 

.jnth otlcnees done to him while hee himselfe tau''lit the woi ](T Vhat 

i>S when he wa.s on eartli, and tlie Severit v of tIic"l>astors tfVilr l ' 

against those wliicli sJioiild denv their autiioritIf \i-liVi r 

Holy Gho.st: As if he sluinld ly, t 

you that shall crueifie me, shall he pardone .1 hy mee as'ofteiris 
you turne urjto moc; l>v R<'r>entaneo“ lint x/ r ' ^ 

of (l.em that to,-.,.h y.m-|,ercLflcr, by'vert m o il e H ',l?f i i' 

/ V, or j fcj^clJction concenurin (he thr.,. i 

« m.j! hocn in the Christian Chnrch: Or Tf this 1 ," 7,;’, 'the m^-n ,? 

he ,i Ica'X"'u;:- 7 >e ”'‘“'“ >here may 

^ |iiacc H,ii. auer tiie Jtesurrcction for the Iteni-nt ■, ni-o r. ^ 

!K.reS;h''"‘i!v!.'“^"“ <io.t «c,,r^‘o 

"f I'to' (I <-or. J.", 2< i 

ol , ? ’ ‘7 the, dead, if the dead rise ,u'ft 

i ferre >l,e,j Ilajdis,,! for the dead f a nmn may prohahly 

.„s7«, , I '-"'O'- have done, that in .St. I'anl.s i|u./e w,, ! 

cusIWine by receiymg liaptisme for the ilcad t-e- i.i.-n il..., 

ate .'^ureties and UiidertAikers for the J-'aill. oi * 7 

d«e 7 s .d‘'‘frim'd,''',undertake for the pc,so,Is of'.i.eh 

our Satin g .'’. e r KimA'iirh.V’; T' T' 

forgivencsseofsinsl , ^'Oming again; and then the 

Ibit in l.ntn ii ■ . ^ cfnne, has ntj need of a J'.irtratorv 

I tru.!,t7ot 'h 1 “'' there is so nmcl, of ,,a,.adot thi^t 

N 64 , ' theta to those that are thoroughly 
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vcrst'd in tho Scriptnro. to infinite if there he no dearer place that 
etnilradiets them. Ondy of lliiis inudt, I see evident Scripture, to 
pei.swade me. tliat tliere is neitlier tho word, nor the tiling of Pur- 
gtdoi v, neither in this, nor any other text; nor any thing that can 
prove a ncee.'^sity of a place for the Soule without the Body; neither 
for the vSoule of Lazarus during tlie four days lie was dead; nor for 
tlio Soules of them which the Komanc Clinrch pretend to be tor¬ 
mented n(»w in Purgatory. For God, that could give a life to a pecce 
of dav. iiath the same power to give life again to a dead man, and 
renew his inanimate, and rotten Carkasse, into a glorious, spiritual), 
and im mol t all iiotlj’. 

Another place is that of I Cor. 3. where it is said, that they which 
built Stubble, Hay, ^c. on the true Foumlation, their work shall 
perisli; hut (hcff (hern-firhrs shaH be sared ; hut as ihro^ujh Fire: This 
Fire, ho will have to ho tho Fire of Ihirgatory. Tlie words, as I have 
said before, are an allusion to those of Zarh. I'i. 9. where he saith, I 
irifl ftriug the l]n /// {Hiti thiiHtffh the Fire, and refine them as Silver is 
rcfiii(d, (lud tf'dl in/ them fis Cold is frt/ed ; W hicli is spoken of the 
commingof tlie Mt'ssiah in Jkiwor and ('dory; that is, at the day of 
diulenicnt. and Oudiagnit ion of the]ueseiit world; wherein tho Elect 
shidl not ho consuiiu'd, but ha refined; that is, depose their erroneous 
Doctiinrs. and Traditions, and have tliom as it were sindged of; 
and shall aflerwartls call ujion tlie name of the true God, In like 
manner, the Apostle saitli of tliem. tiiat holding this Foundation 
Jesus is flic ('hri.^t, shall buikl thereon some other Doetriiics that be 
erroneous, that they shall not be consumed in tliat tire which re- 
neweth the world, but sliall ])asse tlirougli it to Salvation; but so, 
as to sve, and rcHiuiuish their former Kriouns. The Builders, are the 
Pastors: the I'oundation. that Jesu.'t is the Christ; the Stubble and 
Hav, False (^oisn/urnrcs draten f nan it thromjh It/norauce, or Frailh/; 
the Gi»l<], Silver, and jhretious Stones, are their True lioctrines; and 
their Kefining or I‘urging, the Pclitif/uishiruj of their Frrors. In all 
wliich there is ik^ t olour at all for the burning of Ineorjioreall, that 
istosav. Impntible Souls. 

A (liird place is that of 1 Cor. 15. before mentioned, concerning 
Baptisme for the Dead: out of which ho <oneludeth, first, that 
Prayers for the Dead are not uni*rolitable; and out of that, that there 
is a Fire of Purgatory : But neither of them rightly. F^or of many 
interpretations of the word Baptisiiio. he aiiprovetli this in the first 
}ilace, tliat by lbi])tisino is meant (metapbortcally) a Bufitisme of 
PcnaiK'e; and tliat men are in tlvis sense Ibaiitizod, when they Fa^t, 
aiul Pray, and give Aimes: And so Bajitisme for the Dead, and IVaver 
for the Dead, is the same thing. But tliis is a Metaphor, of which 
there is no example, neitlier in t!ie Scriiiture, nor in any other use 
t)i laiu'uage; and wliii'h is alsi> irLseoitlant to tiio hat iiuuiy, and scopO 
of tbt‘'^Scvipture. 'I'lie word Baptisme is used {Mar. 10. dS. Luk. 
12. nib) for being Dijipcd in ones own blond, as Clirist was upon 
the ('los.-, and a.s'^inost of the .Apostles were, for giving testimony of 
him. Blit it is bard to say, that Prayer, Fasting, and Aimes, have 
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any Similitude with Dipping. The sarno is used al.^o r]*ii 

iwtirFirei to in.ike somewhat fur Purgalory) for a I*,n-i,e; 
wth Fire. But it h evident tiie Fire and Jhirgingr |,cre mentioned'’ 
^ the same 'yhereof the Prophet Zochan/ speaketh fehap 13 v d ) 

Andbt. letcr after him (1 Kpist. 1. 7.) That the triall of uonr Faith 

tmi Tuht-'ir. vari,hcih. houj, i, he 

A^t ■ * ""to praim, mi,I hmimir. an,I nlnL ,ii 'he 

App arimj of Jem^dnUt, and Si. l'a.,1 (1 Car .V fr e Fire 
Shalt lr,e cvcnj rnans u-ork of u~hat sort it is. Ji„t SI,' I'.-',’,. a„<l 4^ 

tlu.rcd<;rc i/li I .Jp nf s 11 •“’ And 

til UlU p .ice of s. Milt, may he interiirete^I of the same- -ind 

then there will be no nece.ssity of the Fire of Furoatfiry ’ ^ 

T interpretation of Ihiptismc for the iJead ‘is that whieb 

nroraniifv'‘'-w!'^7"''^^ "lucli lio prefcrretl, lo the ,spo„„d ph.eoof 
for fi r. n ^ *1 *^T' also he inferreth tfie utility of Fraver 

of n Hosni rcction, sneh as liave not heard 

dlmc'7’it !ui ““hV be received into Chri.sts Kin-. 

I \ or them, till they should be risen, lint x^rantint: that find 

I if*, t Y*'*”*! to Flit*, m one thing; to ri.se from Ihii-^atorv to 

torme-nuTr;rurrintny" “ in 

Adversary Miner thee tr. the Jadyefand the "m'^o ‘the 

Vlr' 

In udneh Ancpc.rv. ,7e‘(;;^:;/jlVf:7h « 

U.e 'P'; ■“ -llo i'lfo'S^ 

life elernali, bnt l„ IrnllimTuvaxl^ ^iir'i''' f'“" *" 

fartldnc. „r Chri.,t pU iri.'r |7. ' l->..d Ihc utn.ost 

KanHoine for all rnaiujor of 8in aa urll iJ ^ ulnc^h js a full 

both hein. ,„ade by the ,,as.;i,„; of Chri.st e;nanr;;‘,:;i.:i7"'" '■' "‘‘"''i 

n^oiL ' ihalriZni^-m lur:z " r’r r' ■" 

tvi^ver shall say, vvc/a'/wl; ''1.-."“' 

l'«nh.hn,c„t,s; an.l el,at no,.J 7f Ce si,,7 i/o V ”T T7 'f 

puni,Sheri rvilh I, ell fire; and <-on«cquon( iy (i,. l ,f,i 7 , b I r '''n 
IS no colour in any interpretation that hath yet l^cligiven‘,d’them? 
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Sliiiil tliere l)e a dis^tinotinii after tliis life of Courts of Justice, as 
there anioiigst the Jews in our Saviours time, to hear, and dc- 
torniine fliveis stirls of Crimes; {is the Jufl{/es, and the Councell? 
iSliall not all tlufliealurc a[>[>oi’tain to Christ, and his Ap<istlc.s? To 
understand therefore this text, wo are not to consifler it solitarily, 
but jointly with the words precedent, and subscqucnl-. Our 
Saviour in this Cliaptcr interpicteth the T^aw of Mosers; which the 
Jews thought was tlicn fnliilled, when they had not transgressed the 
Gianinmticall sense thereof, however they had transgressed against 
tlie sentence, or meaning of tlio Legislator. Therefore whereas they 
thought the Sixth Coininandcinent was not broken, but by Ivilling 
a man; nor the Seventh, but when a man lay with a woman, not his 
w ife; our Saviour tells them, the inward Anger of a man against his 
brother, if it be witliout iust cause, is Homicide; \ ou have beard 
(snitb lice) the f^aw C'f Moses, J'hou f’hoU n/>t Kill, and that H hosficv^r 
shnll Kill, shall be amflcmnoJ be fore the Judges, or before the Session 
of the Seventy: Hut I say unto you, tt) be Angry with ones lirother 
w ithoMt cause; or to say unto him Rarha, or Foole, is Homicide, and 
shall be punished at the day of Jutlgmcnt, and Session of Christ, 
and his Ajx^stlcs, with Hell jire: so that tliose words were not used 
to di.'^I iniruish bet wocn divers Crimes,and diversCtnirts of Jnstico, and 
divers 1 'unishments: but to ta xc the (list i net ion bet ween sin, and sin, 
which the Jow.s drtuv iK^t from the dillerence of the \\ ill in Obeying 
Chul, but. from the tliiycrcnce t'f their Tem[>orall Ctiurts of Justice; 
and to shew them that he that liad the \Vl 1) to hurt his Tinttlier, 
though the eH(‘cl ajipcar but in lieviling, or not at nil, shall be cast 
into hell lir<‘, by the Juflges, and by the Session, whieh shall he the 
same, md dillei cnt Courts at the day of Judgment. This considered, 
wlint can be tlrawn from this text, to maintain Purgattiry, I cannot 
imagine. 

'I'he sixth place is Lake Hi. 0. Make gee friends of the unrighteous 
Maaimnn, that fhen gee faHe, iheg mag rtf five gnu inta Krerlasting 
d'alx ruof'les, *!’liis lie a fledges to prove Invocation tif baints ile- 
parted. Hut the sense i.s [ilain, ^I’hat we slimild make friends 
with tmr Ivielics, of tlu' I’ooie; and thereby obtain their Prayer* 
will lest they live. He th<it tjirclh to the Ft tore, lendeth to the 
Lortl. 

srv*ciit h is dic u'h€ti iJiou 

info thif K •ngdtaiiC : 'J’lietelore. saith bee, tlicre i.s lieiuission of sin.s 
after tins life. But the eonsecpienee is not good. ()ui‘ Savii'tur then 
fo^ga^'(' him; and at iiis eomiiuiig againe in Crloi’y, will reiiiq^her 
to rahim auaiiie t<i Lite I'hernall. 

'I'lie ICiglU is Jits 2. ‘21. wlu'io St. Peter saitVi of ChrBt, that Cod 
had /'itistfl him uji, tiufl bxistil the I aines of iJealh, l)>‘(iusf. it uftS not 
possilde he shfoild be hohlen tf it : Whiefi bee interprets to bee a 
th'^eenl i>f t'lni.d into Purgat<u‘y, to loose some Soules there from 
their lofte.enis: ubereas it is manifest, that it was Clirist that was 
Ioo.-mhI ; it \\<is hee that could not lice holden of Deatli, or the Grave; 
and not the Smils tii Pingulory, But if that which Beza, sayes in 
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rJI observed, there is none that will not 

see, that m stead of I at/nes, it should lie Ban'i^: and then there is 
no further cause to seek for Purgatory in this Text. 


CHAP. XLV 

Of D^ionoloov, and other JMiques of Ihe Religion 

of the Qentilea 

The imi>ression made on the organs of Sight, by lucide Bodies. 

her m one direct line, or in many lines, rellected from Oimnuo, or 
refraetcd in the passage through Diaplianous Bodies, produecth in 

tioo nfSTf Organs, an Irnagina- 

- tion of the Object, from whence the Impression proceedcMi; wliich 

magination is called Sight; and seenicth not to bee a nicer Imagina¬ 
tion, but he Body it eelfe without us; in the same manner, as when 
a man violently presseth his eye. there appears to him a litjlit without, 

n li which no man perceiveth but himselfo; becauso 

1 re IS indeed no such thing without him, but onelv a motion in the 
interiour organs, jircssing by resistance outward.'tliat makes him 
t link so. And the motion made by this jiressuro. continuing after 
the object winch cmiscd n ls removw], is that we call /maginathm, 

nrcll 1 “^^ ® sometimes in great distemper of the 

X?. i ^ ^ of which things I have 

already spoken briefly, m the second and tliird Chapters. 

Uns nature of Sight having never been discoverexi by the ancient 
pre enders to Natiirall Knowledge; much lease bv those that con¬ 
sider not things so remote (as that Knowledge ia) from their present 
u„c it «u.s liard for men to conceive of those Tmagiis in the Faricv 
and m the Sense, otherwise, than of tilings really withm.rua; 
Uhicfi some (b^Muso they vanish away, they know not wliither 
nor how,) will have to be absolutely Incorporcall, that Ls to sav 
irnmatcrnill or I;ormo 3 without Matter; Colour and Figure, without 
any olourex] or figured flody; and that thev can put on Aiciy bodies 
fas a garment) to make tliem Visible when they will to our bodily 
. 308 , and oUicrHsay, are Bodies, and living Creature,-!, hut made of 
Air, or other more subtile and a^tjiercal] Matter, which is, then 
« hen they will be seen, condenscfl. But Both of them agree on one 
gencrall aj^pcllation of them, Daemons. As if the Dead of whom they 
Drt^med, were not Inliabitants of their own lirain, but of tiie Air 
or o Heaven, or Hell; not I'hantasmes, but Chosts; with Just as 
much reason, as if one should say. ho saw his own Cho.st in a Looking- 
Glasse or the .hosts of the Stars in a liiver; or call the ordinary 
api-ml.on of he Sun. of the ejuantity of al.out a foot, the DaonoZ 
r Hhost of that great Sun that enlighteneth the whole visible 
uorld: And by that means have feared llicm. as things of an un- 
noun, tliat js, of an unlimited power to doc them good, or luiriiie; 
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nnd boiiseqncntly, pivon occasion to the Govcrnours of the Heathen 
Coinmon-'wofiltlis to ropulato litis tlieir fear, by establishing that 
r>/KMONOi,ooY (in which the I’oets, as Principall Priests of the 
Heathen Religion, were specially enijtloycd, or reverenced) to the 
Piiblique Peace, and to the Obedience of Subjects necessary there- 
unto; and to make some of them Good and others Evil); 

tlio one as a Simrre to tlic Observance, the other, as Reines to with¬ 
hold them from Violation of the Laws. 

What kind of things tlioy were, to vliom they attributed the name 
of DermonSy ajtpearcth partly in the Genealogio of their Gods, written 
by Hesiod, one of the most ancient Poets of the Gnecians; and 
partly in other Histories; of which I have observed some few before, 
in tho 12, Cliapter of tliis discourse. 

The Grivcians, l>y their Colonies and (ikinquests, communicatwl 
their Language and Writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy; and 
therein, by necessary consequence their the monolog y, or (as St. Pout 
callcs it) their Doctrines of Devilst And by that moanes, the con¬ 
tagion was derived also to the Jewes, both of Jud(rny and Alexeindrin, 
nnd other [>arts, whereinto they were dispcrsotl. lint the name of 
Ihrmon they did not (as the Orarians) attribute to Spirits both 
(M>od, and Evill; but to the Evill oncly: And to tl\e Good 
they gave the name <if the Si)irife of God; and esteemed those into 
whose bodies they cut red to be Prophets. In snmme. all singu¬ 
larity if Good, tliey attributed to the Spirit of God; and if Evil, to 
some Dernion, but a an Evill Dertnon, tliat- is, a Deviio 

And therehiro, thej’ called D(TmonifiqncSy that i.s, p)sse'sscd by the 
licrifl, such as we erdi Madmen or Lunatiquea; or such as had the 
I'alliiig Sieknesse; or that spoke any thing, which they for want of 
understanding, thought absurd: As also of an ITnclean person in a 
notorious tlcgrec, they used to say he had an Unclean S]>irit: of 
Uumbe man, that he had a Durnbe Devill; and of John Baphst 
[Moth. 11, 18.) for the singularity of his fasting, that he had a 
Uevill; otid of our Saviour, because he said, bee that keepeth hi3 
sayings sliould not see Death in aternum, N<ov ice knotv thm hast a 
Dcvifl; Atirohoni is deod, and the Prophets are dead: And ftgaiiii 
tiecau'O he said [John 7. 20.) They ^rrnt about to kill him, the people 
answered. 'I'hoii hast a DevHl, irho tjoeth abend to kill thee ? Whereby 
it is manifest., that the iTewes luul tlie same opinions concerning 
(‘hantasmes, namely, that they were not Pbantasmes, that ts. 
Idols of the brnine, but things reall, and independent on the 

I'anoy. 

Wiiich doctrine if it bo not true, ^\ h\ (may some say) <lid novour 
Saviour con trail lot it, and leacli the contrary ? nay why does he us® 
on diverse occasions, such forms of speech as seem to confirm n- 
'I'o this I answer, that tirst, where Christ saith, A spirit hath wA fl^s 
and bone, though bee shew that there be S[>irits, yet bee denies no 
that they ate liodics; Aiul wliere St. Paul saics, He shall rise 
spiriluall Jiodies, he aeknowledgeth the nature of Spirits, but the 
tliey arc Podily Spirits; which is not diftieult to understand, 
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Air and many otlicr things are Bodies, Miongh not Flesh and ITone 
or any otiier grosse body, to bee discenicil bv the eve. But when 
our .Saviour speaketh to the Devill, and cornmaudetfi him to go out 
f a m.in, if by the Devill, be meant a Disease, as Plirenesv or 
Lunacy, or a corporeal Spirit, i.s not tiie speech improper ?' can 
Diseases hearer' or can there be a corpoieall Spirit in a Jiodv of 
Idesh and Bone, full already of vitall and aniimill Sinrits? Are 

aginations. To the first I answer, that the aildressing of our 

Madnesse or Lunacy he enreth. is no more 
impioper, then was Iils rebuking of the Fever, or of the Wind and 

irthe nJlft t^tf"" command of God. 

to the Ligdit, to the hirmament, to tl.e Sunne, and Starres when he 

commanded them to bee: for they could not heare beforc’they liad 

a beemg But those speeches are not improper, hecauso^thev 

to CO uri and Madnesse, or Lunacy (under the apjiellation of Devils 

nru^ lllv uncicTstood.) K, .lepart ont of a 

mans body, do toe second, concerning their bcim^ Incornore-ill 

L "uh^rVy" Seripture. from^vLcncHt eal: 

be ,.atbered, that any man was ever pos,ses.scd with any other 

moved.^'^ ^ naturally 

Our Saviour, immediately after the Holy Gliost descended unon 
m in the form of a Dove, is said by St. A/nUkew (Chant 4 1 ) to 

e.ited (Luke 4. I.) in these wmds, Jesus beiu^ full of the Uohi Ghost 
usihIcjI i/t J/fc Spirit xn.V> the WUderncsse: Wherebv it is evident that 
-y .Stl.crc, ,s .nc-aut f ho Holy (fhost. Thk cannot he i u nelTl 
O n l-o^.scs.s.on: For C hdst. a,«i the Ifoly Gliost, are but one a,td 
the t,ime auhstaiicc; winch 13 no jiosscssioii of one siihstanee or 
hod;V, hv another. And nhercas in tlic verses following lie is ^lij 
O hnrr he^H M:m up \j,j the DeM mt„ the U.jl,/ Cil„ an7/\ l ,y,vt ? 

hcsscd of tlie Devill, or eairv^xl thither hv violence? And a4un 
carried (hence by the Devill into an excealhuj high monniain'^^!L 
sheued him them thence all the Kxngdomes of the world: Wherein’ ^vee 
are not to beh-eve he was either posse.s.sed, or forced by the D;vin 
II >r tii.it any Mountaine ls iiigh enough, (according to the literal! 
fcense.) to shevv liim one whole Hemisphere. Wiiat tben <-an tic the 
mcfl ling of tins place, ottier than that he went of liimself into ttio 

vin "'■yy'’!'. “T-i- ‘■■-i d”"™. fro?.: tLo 

Vision"' '7 ''f * i*"' "do U .Mountain, was a 

\ ISJOII . Conforijiatile wherennto, is also the phrase of St. Luke 

111 hee was led into the Wilderne.ssc, not by, but in the Soirit’ 

ihereas conccnmig His being Taken up into'the Moiintaine ami 

unto tJ.e Ih.mac c of tl.e Te,n,.le, l.c. s,,™Uctl. ,..s .St, .lla th "w 

U hmh suiteth with tlie nature of a Vi.si<'m uotti. 

Agam, where St. Luke bayes of Judas Iscariot, that Satan entred 
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into "hhn, and thcreuqyyn that he went and communed mth the Chief 
Priests, and Captaincs. how he might betray Christ unto them: it may 
be arisweretl, that by the Etitring of Satan (that is the ^newy) into 
him, is meant, the hostile anti traiterous intention of selling Ins l^rcl 
and blaster, Eor as by the Holy Ghost, is frequently m Sen^^uro 
understood, the Graces and good Inclinations given by the Holy 
Ghost; so by tiie Entring of Satan, may bee understood the wicked 
Cogitations, and Designs of the Adversaries of Christ and hia 
Discitdes. For as it Ls hard to say, that the Dovill was entred into 
Judas, before he had any such hostile designe; so it is impertinent 
to say, he was first Christs Enemy in his heart, and that the DeviU 
entied into him afterwards. Therefore tho Entring of batan, and 
his Wicked Purno.so, was one and the same thing. 

But if there be no Iinmatcriall S[)irit, nor any Possession of mens 
bodies by any Srtirit Oirporeall, it may again bo asked, why our 
Saviour and his Ajjostlcs did not teach the Peop e so; and m such 
clcor words, as tlicy might no more doubt thereof. But such 
questions as these, arc more curioii.s, than necessary for a Christian 
mans Salvnt ion. Men may as well aske, wliy Christ that covild have 
given to all men I'^uith, Piety, and all manner of morall V ertues, 
Efive it to some onelv, and not to all: and why he left the search 
of naturall Cairsos. and Sciences, to the naturall Reason and IndusUy 
of men and did not reveal it to all, or any man eupeinatura y, 
and manv other such questions: Of whicli ncverthelcpo there may 
be alletlgcd i)robable and pious reasons. For as God, ^yhen he 
brought the Israelites into tlic Land of Promise, did not secure 
them tliercin. bv snliduing all the Nations round about theni; but 
left inauv of tliem, as thornes in their sides, to awaken from time to 
time tl.cir I'ictv and Industry: so our Saviour, m conducting us 
t<nvard his heaVenly King<lomc, did not dc-stroy all the difliculties 
of Naturall (.Mic.stions; but left, them to exercise our Industry, and 
KcasiUi; the Scope of his jireaching, being <inely to Micw us this plain 
niul direct wav to Salvation, namely, the bclcef of this Article, that 
he irus the Chri.'<t. the Son of the livimj Cod, sent into the world to sacn- 
fke hiifi.sCff for one Sins, and at his comming again, glvnonsty jo reign 
orer his Elect, and to save them from their JCncmtcs eternally: io 
which, tlie opinion of Possc.-sion by Si)iritri, or Phantasmes, are no 
impedinu-nt in the way; though it be to some an occasion ot going 
onf ol the way, and to' follow tlicir own Inventions. If wee require 
of the Sciijgurc an account of all que^stions, which may be raiscu 
to (rouble us in the jicrformance of Gods eoiiimaiuls; wo mW' ^ 
well c(uni)laine (*f .Mi'ses for not having set dnwne the time the 
creation of such Spirit.s. a.s well as of the Creation of the Earth, and 
Sea. and of Men, and lU'asts. To conclude. 1 tind in Seiq>tuie tha 
there be Anecls, and Spirits, good and evill: but not that they are 
Incoriiorcall. arc the Apparitions men see in tho Dark, or m a 
Dream, or VLion; uldclv the Latinos call Spectra, and took for 
Damons. And .1 find that there are Spirits Corporcall, (thougi 
eul>tl!e and Invisible;) but not that any mans body was possessed, 
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or inhabited by them; And that the Bodies of the Saints sha*! bo 
such, namely, Spiritual! Bodies, as St. Paul calls them. 

Xevertliele.sse, the contrary Doctrine, namely, that tliere bo 
Incorporeal I Spirits, hath hitherto so prevailed in the Ciuirch, that 
the u.se of E.xorcisme, (that is to say, of ejection of Devills by 
Conjuration) is thereupon built; and (though rarely and faintly 
practised) is not yet totally given over. That there were many 
Daernoniaques in the Primitive Church, and few Mad-men, and other 
such singular dLseases; whereas in these times we hear of. and see 
many Mad-men, and few Da.*moniaques, proceeds not from the 
change f)f Nature; but of Names. But how it comes to passe, 
that whereas hereU)fore the Apostles, and after them for a time, tlie 
Pastors of the Church, did cure those singular Diseases, which now 
they are not seen to doc; as likewise, why it is not in the power of 
every true Beleever now, to doe all tliat the Faith full did then, 
that is to .say, as we read {Mark 16. 17.) In ChrisU name io cust out 
Devith, In ftpmk with new Tongues, to lake up Serpents, to drink dcadhf 
PoiSfjn without harm taking, and to cure the Sick htj (he higing on of 
tfieir hM.nds, and all this without other words, but tn the ynnie of 
Jesus, IS another question. And it is probable, that those extra*, 
ordinary gifts were given to the Cliurch, for no longer a time, than 
men trusted ivholly to Clirist, and looked for their felicity onely in 
his Kingdome to come; and consequently, that when they sought 
Authfjrity, and Riches, and trusted to their own fSublilitv for a 
Kingdome of this world, these supernatural! gifts of God were again 
taken from them. 

Anotltcr relique of Gentilisme, is the Worship of Images, neither 
in.stituted by Moses in the Old, nor by Christ in the New 
Testament; nor yet brought in from tiio (Jentiles; but left 
amongst them, after they had given their name.s to Christ. 
Before our Saviour preached, it was the gonerall Religion of the 
Gentile.s, to wor.^liip for Gods, those Apparencc.s tli.at remain in the 
lirriin from the impression of external 1 Bodies upon the organs of 
their Scn.ses, which arc commonly called Ideas, TbAs, Phantasme^, 
Conceits, as being Representations of those externall Bodies, \vluch 
cause them, and have nothing in them of reality, no more than there 
is ill the things llmt seem to stand before us in a Dream: And this 
is the reason why St. I‘aul say.s. Wee know (hat an Idol is Nothing: 
Not that he thougiit that an Image of Metail, Stone, or Wood, was 
nothing; but that the thiticr which tiicy honored, or feared in the 
Image, and held for a God. was a ineer Figment, without place, 
habitat ion, motion, or existence, but in the "motions of the Brain. 
And the worship of these with Divine Honour, i.s that wiiidi Is in 
tlie SfTii>ture called Idolatry, and Rebcllioti against God. For 
GofI being Kinf! of the .Iew.'<, and his Ideuteiiatit i;>eiiig first .Mo.ses, 
and afterward the High I'ricst; if the [iCojile had bean iiermitlcyl 
to worship, and pray to Images, (whidi arc Iteprcscntaiions (d their 
own I'ancie.s,) they luifl liad no farther dejjcndeiK^e on the true God, 
of whom tiieir can bo no .similitude; nor on Ids prime .Miid-slers. 
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Mosf*s, and (lie Migli Priesta; but every man had governetl himself 
according to Ins own .appetite, to the utter eversion of the Common¬ 
wealth, .and their own destruction for want of Union. And therefore 
the first T.aw of Cod was. They should not take for Gods^ ALIENOS 
Dkos, that is, the Gods of of/(rr nations^ bnt thni onehj true God, who 
tr}uchsafcd to commutie irith ^losr^% and by him to give, them laws and 
dtrectfons, for their peace, atid for their salvation from their enemies. 
And the second w.as, tlnat they should not make to themselves any 
Image to Worship, of their own I nvcrition. For it is the same deposing 
of a King, to sul>init to another King, ^\hc(hcr he be set up by a 
neiglibour nation, or by our selves. 

The places of Scripture pretended to countenance the setting up 
of Images, to woi'shi[) tliem; or to set them up at all in the places 
wliere Gorl is worsljippcd, are b^irat, two K.xaniples; one of the 
Clierubins over the Ark of God; tlie otlicr of tlie Brazen Serpent; 
Secondly, come texts whereby we arc commanded to worship certain 
Creatures for their relation to God; as to worslnp his Footstool; 
Anri la.'^tlv, some other texts, bv wliich is authorized, a religious 
honoring of Holy tilings. But before 1 exaiiuno the force of tliose 
filaces, to prove that which is pretended, I 111 list first explain what 
is to he understood liy Worshipping, anrhwhat by Imngrs, and Idols. 

I have already shewn in the 20 Chapter of this Discourse, that to 
Honor, is to value highly the Power of any jierson: and tliat such 
value is measured, by our comparing him with others. Ibit because 
there is nothing to bo compared with Go<I in Power; we Honor 
him not but DLslionoiir him by any Value Icsse than Infinite. And 
tlius Honor is properly of its own nature, secret, and internall in the 
heart, lint tlie inward thoughts of men, which apjieare outwartlly 
in th(‘ir norths and actions, arc the signes of our Honoiing. and these 
goe by the n.aine of WoRSiiir, in Latino CTi.ti’s. Therefore, to 
Pray to. fo Swear by, to Obey, to bee Diligent, and Oflieious in 
Serving; in sum me, all words and actions that betoken Fear to 
OfTend, or Desire to 1 Mease, is Worship, whether tliose words and 
Hotitiiis be sincere, or feigned: and bec.ause they ajipear as signes 
of Honoring, are ordinarily also called Honor. 

M’he Worship we exhihite to tho.se we esteem to be bnt men, as to 
Kin ns, aiKl men in Authority, is Civill But the worship wo 

exhihite to that which we think to bee God, whatsoever the words, 
ceremonies, ge.stures, or other actions be, is Divine Worship. To fail 
prostrate before a King, in liim that thinks him but a Man, is but 
(’ivill Worship: And he that but putteth ofT Ids hat in tlie CMuirch, 
for this cause, that he Ihiiikctli it the House of God. worshipfteth 
uith T>i\ ine Wtu'ship. They tliat seek the distinction of Divine 
and ('ivill ^\'or^'hip, not in the intention of tlie Woi‘shi])pcr, but 
in the Words and tlcet'ive themselves. For 

whcrt'jis there be two sorts of Servants: that sort, which is of those 
that are ah.^^olutely in the power of their Mastci's, as Slaves taken in 
M ar. anrl I heir Is.suc. v ho>(* lnulies are not in their own power, (their 
lives rh'ju'iu]ing on tlie ill of their Masters, in such manner as to 
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'“n a>»l 'liat are l,o„gl.t and 

^ e r Ser^-ff ; ^ “ propPi l.v, Slave,., and 

,}' ‘ , ll>e other, wl.ich is of those that serve 

knJr'tT-”'^ tn tope of benefit from their .Masters) vohintarilv; .are 
railed Ojrrs; that IS Domestique Servants; to ivhose service the 
Masters have no further right, than is contained in tlie Covenant 
made hetrvixt them These tivo kinds of Servants liave tium much 
common to them both, that their labour is ap.iointeii the„rbv 
another: And the word Adrro, ia the general! name of both 

v'fhinm?^^ q”” * "orketh for another, whether, as a Slave, or a 
l.ni ■> that Aargrm signiQetli generallv all .Service- 

Shvelv ?n ’hoH"'™ <'‘0'eondition Id 

J. la j ery. And both are used m Sc-njiture (to .signifie our Set vice o‘ 

God) promiscuously. AceX.ta, because we are Cods .Slaves- 

Aarjida, because wee Serve him: and in all kind,, of Service ii 

ontained, not oncly Oljtxiience, but abo Worship- Uiiit is kupIi 

action.. giAstiiics. anil words, as signifie Honor ‘ ’ 

-An J:,I,AC 15 (in tho most strict .-^ij^uification of the wordV fl,o 
JW.semb]anceof some thing visible: In wliich Gonse tiie Pliantasticill 
f ^Ppantions, or Seemings of visible 1 Judies to tlio Sir»ht are 

W t r/'r^ p’ ^ «tlier thing in tJ,e 

iJirectA-^ionl^th'rV”'' "f ‘l‘e Sun, or Stara hv 

JJirect v i*Mon in the Air; which are notliing reall in tlie things seen 

lor 111 the p ace wliere they seem to hee; nor are their iiia.-nitude-i 

Urn .Sm ortre" “r*.:.-"/ ■'>“ changeable If; 

uic \ auation of the organ.s of Sight, or by glas.ses- and arc nrcsetd 

oftentimes in our Imagination, and in oiw nream..’, when tliJoSt 

s ahseiit; or changed into otl.er colours, and shape.,, iJt hm.th-it 

depend onely upon the l-'aney. And these are iho Ima-Ie" w i ch 

an- originally and most jiropcrly called /rfais, and Iools -md 

•erivc-d friiin the language of the Grict-iuns, with wliom th^wo.-, 

l-.lciv signiheth to ,Vee. Tlioy arc also called I'llA.A-r.is^Es wj . 

f r evident, that there can he no Imago of a tldnrr Infiait^. 

foi all the irnage.s. and Pliantasmcs that arc marie bv llie Inipressiori 
of tlnngs visible are figured: but Figme is a quautitv every 
< f cimined And tliercfore there can bee no Image .jf'Ood- nor 
the Soule of .Man; nor of Spirit^; imt oiielv of Podie.s Visible th-p 

- nd vie tl-niselves. or are by such cnlighte’nl^!;:^' 

* .iiCicas a man can fancy ShajK-s he never saw; riiakine tio -i 
figure out of dm parts of divers creatures; as the Poets makeSheir 
Ceutai.rea Chimauas, and otlicr Monsters never seen- So can I o 
a so give .Matter to those Siiapes, and make them in Wood Ch - or 
-letall. And these are also r;a|)ed Jrnage:s, not for the rescmhlanco 

dung, but for tlie leseniljlanc'e of some Plrin 
ai'tieall Inhabitants of tlic IJrain of tlic .Maker, But iti tjje.se Id',^ 
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as tlivy are originally in tlie Brain, and aa they are painted, carved, 
moulded, or moulten in matter, there is a similitudo of the one to 
the other, for which the Matcriall Body made by Art. may be eaid 
to he the Imago of tlie Phantasticall Idcill mntle by Nature. 

Ihit in a larger use of the word Image, is contained also, any 
Representation of one tiling by another. So an eartlily Soveraign 
m.ay bo called the Image of God: And an inferionr Magistrate the 
Image of an earthly Sovernign. And in.any times in the Idolatry 
i>f tlie (ieiitiles there was little regard to the similitude of their 
MateriaII Rlol to the Ido! in their fancy, and yet it M'as called the 
. ^ f i ♦ For a Stone unhewn has been set up for Ncjitune. and 
divers oilier shapc.s tar flitTcrent from the shapes they eoiK'cived of 
their Gods. And at this day we sec many Iinaiies of the Virgin 
Mary, and other Saints, unlike one another, and ivithoiit corie.spon- 
deiite to any one mans Fancy; and yet serve well enuugli for tlie 
pin]>oso they were erected for; which was no more hut by the 
Names oiiely, to represent the Pcr.'Ons mentioned in the History; 
to wliicii every man anplyeth a .Mentall Image of hi.s owne making, 
or none at all. AikI thus an Imagi; in the largest sense, is either 
the Kt'sernblance, or the l-ve'pre.<etitation of some thing Visible; 
or both together', as it happeneth for the most part. 

l*ut the name of Itloli i.s extcntletl \'('t further in Seripturc, to 
signilic also the Nuiine, or a Sl.'ure, ‘*r am' other Croat are, visible 
or invisible, w'hen they are worshipjied for Gods. 

Having shewn what is U ami w'liat an Imafjc; I will now 

put them together, and examine what tliut Idoi.atuy is, which is 
hwhichlen in the Second Comiuandemctil, and other places of the 
Script lire. 

io worship an Image, is voluntarily to doe lliose exteriiall acts, 
whi'-h are .signes of honoring cirlier the matter of the Image, which 
is \W)od, Stone, .Meti'.lj, or some otliei’ vi.sible creature; or the 
J’hanta-^nie ol the luMin. for llie resembianee, or representation 
wliereof, tlie matter w’as formed and ligiired; or botli tov'Ctlier, as 
one animate Cody, composed of the .Matter and the Pliaiitasine, a.s 
of a body and Soule. 

i o be uncovered, beliuo a man of Power and Autlinritv, or before 
the 1 hrono of a Prince, or in .«ueh other places as lieo ordaincth to 
tliat purpose in his absence, is lo W'orsiiip tliat man, or Prince with 
(^ivill \\ orshi|); as being a signe, not of hr^norlng the stoole, or place, 
but the Person: ami is not Idolatry. Jiul if hoc that doth it, siiouid 
sufipuse the Soide of the Prince to be in the Stool, or should present 
a IVtifion to the Stool, it were Divine Worship, and Idolatry. 

Jo pray to a Jving tor sueli things, as hee i.s ai>]e to doe for us, 
though we pro.>liate our selves before him, is but Civill Worship; 
lieeause wc ai'Unowltdge no other [inaer in iiini, but hunifine: But 
v^oluutaiily to jiray unto him tor lair w eather, or for anv thing which 
(•od onejy can doe for ns, i-i Dii'ine \\ tu‘.ship, and Idolatrv. On the 
other sicio. it a King eoiuju'll a man to it hv the terrour of Death, of 
other cleat tau] orall puni:^]llnent, it is not, Idohari': For tlie Worship 
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winch the Sovernign commandctli to bee done unto liiinself hv the 
terrour of his Laws, is not. a sign that he that obeyetli liiin.'fltics 
inwardly honour him as a God. hut that lie is desii-oiis to save him- 
selfe from death, or from a miserable life; and tliat wliicli is not a 
sij'ii of internall honor, Ls no Worship; and lliercfore no Irioiatry. 
Neither can it bee said, that hee that docs it, scandali^otb, or layeth 
any stumbling block before his Brother; because liow vise, or 
learned soever he be that worsliippeth in that manner, another man 
cannot from tlience argue, that he approveth it; but tliat he dotli 
it for fear; ami that it Ls not his act, but the act of liis.JSuvcraiL'ti. 

To worship Gml, in some peculiar Place, or turning a man's face 
towards an Image, or determinate Place, is not to woishiji. or honor 
the Place, or Image; hut to acknowledge it Holv, that is (o say, to 
aeknowle^lge the Image, or tlie Place to' be sot a’pait from eoinmon 
use: for tliat is the meaning of tlie word //o/y; which im})lies no 
new quality in tlie Place, or Image; but oncly a new Pelatlon bv 
Apjirojnia1 ion to (aod; and therefore is not Idohitrv; no more tiiau 
it was Idolatry to w’orsliip God before the lira/ceii Serpent; or for 
the Jews when tlicy wxm'c out of tlieir owne count rev. to turn their 
faces (vvlien they prayed) toward tlie Tcmi.le of Jeru.salem; or for 
Moses to put off his Shoes wiicn he was before the I'']amin<' Bush 
the groiintl appertaining b, .Mount Sinai; w'hicli tilacc (lod had 
chosen to appear in, and to give his Laws to tlie l^eoplo of Israel, 
and was therefore Holy ground, not Ijy inhrerent .sanctity, but by 
separation to Gods use; or for Cliristian.s to worship in the"Clnirelies, 
which are once solemnly dedicated to God for that j)urpo.se. liy the 
Authority of the King, or other true licpresontant of the Cluucli. 
But to worship God, as inaiiimating, or inhabiting, such Image, or 
place, that is txj saVt an iiilniilc substance in a finite place, i;s 
Idolatry: for sucli finite God.s, are but Idols of the brain, nothing 
^7111; and are commonly callcfi in tlie Sci’ipture by the name.s of 
\ nnttij, and Lyea, and yudtiivj. Also to worship (J<kI, not as 
maniinating, or pieseiit in tlic jilacc, or Image; but to the end to bo 
put in mind of liim, or of some v.fjtks of bis, in ca-se tlie I’lace, or 
Imago be dedicated, or set uji by private authority, and not bv Uio 
authority of them that are our .Soveniigu J^istors, is Idolatry For 
tlie Omimandernent is, Tfum sfuilt luA make (o thy any yraven 
Image. God cominandcd .Moses to set up the' Brazen .Seriient; 
hee did not make it bj hbiiselfc; it was not therefore a<cunst the 
Commandement. But tlie making of the Golden Calfe by Aaron, 
and the People, .as being done without authority from God was 
Idolatry; not onely bewiiise tlicy hehl it for God.' but also because 
tiicy made it for a I<cljViou8 usc% without warrant from God 

their .Soveraitm, or from Mose.s. that was liis Lieutenant. 

The r feu tiles w'orshipperi for Gods, .luphcr, ainl othor.s; th.it 
living, u'erc men )jerhaps that had done great and gloriou.s Acts; 
and for the Ciiilflren of (hid, divers men and women, supposing 
tliem gotten between an Immortall Deity, and a luoitall man 
Ibis was Idolatry, because tliey inutie them so to thein.selves, bavin- 
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MO antliorhy from (Jod, neither in his clernall Law of Reason* nor 
in hts positive and revealed Will. But tlioiigli our Saviour was a 
man, whom wee also helecve to hce God Iinmortall, and tlie Son of 
(hnl; yet flii^ is no Ulolatry; because wee build not that belecf upon 
our own fancy, or jud*;mcnt. but upon tlie Word of God revealed in 
IIk'S c’[i|ifures. And tor the adoration of the lOucharist, if the words 
of (’hii-st. is Jtttj signitic, that he himsdfe, and the seeming 

hruu! m his hand ; und nat ondij so, hut that all the secmhig morsells 
f>J hnud that hare ever since heen, and ani/ titnc hereafter shall hoc 
constwatt d htj rrtests, hce stf niany Chrisls bodies, and yet all of them 
hut one body, then i.-^ that no Idolatry, because it is aiithoriv.od hy 
our S<ivit*iii; Ijut if (Imt text doe not sij^nilie that, (for there is no 
other that can be allcd^crl for it,) then, lu'eau.sc it i.s a worship of 
huinanc institution, it is Itlolatry. J'or it is not enough to say, 
(Jod can transiibslantiafo the Biea<l into Christ.s Body; For the 
tu'nti]e,s also held («od to he Omnipotent: and iniL'ht upon that 
ground no le»se excuse tlieir Idolatrv, by pretending, as well as 
others, a transubstantiation of their'Wood, and Stone into God 
Ah niiihty* 

W heicus •liC'ic be, that [)rcten(i Divine Iiispiralinn^ to be a super- 
nat in all tai t r iny of 1 lie Holy (Jliost into a man, and not an acquisition 
of (>ods ^nvu'cs, i>y doctrine, and stud\'; I tliirik they fire in a very 
danj^^aou.s J)ilenima, l^or if liiey ^vorsliip nt>t the men wlioru they 
e to be ho ins[>irtxl, they fall into lm}>ie1\'; as not adoring 
(jods Kupcrnaturall Presence And Mgain, if tliey worship them, 
thty ((uiunit Idniatiy; for the Apostles wt>nlrl never [icrinit tlicui- 
selves to be .so worshipped. Therefore the safest wav is to belccve. 
.hat 1.V 11... I..•....e„.ling „f the IXno u,,on . 1 ,.. Apitlcs" and 
Chris(,s Jbeatlung on them, when hce gave them the Holy Ghost; 
anti by the giving of it. l>y Imposition of Hands, are understood tho 
fiignes uhieh (lod hath been ple.ased to use, or ordain to bee used, of 
Ins promise to assist those persons in their study to iTeach his King* 
dome, and in their Conversation, that it miglit not be ycandalous, 
but ]-alit\'ing to othens. 

lie.'.ides the Idolatrous Worship of Images, there is aLso a 
i. eaiulalous Worship of them; which is nl.so a sin; but not Idolatry. 
I'or Idolatrif i,s to worship by signo.s of an internali, and reall honour: 
Hit iiitandalous )l (jr.s 7 i(p, is but deeming Woi'shi[); anti may some* 
tmie> bee joint'd with an inwartl, and hearty detestation, both of 
the Iniage. und of tho Bhantastieall Daontux, or Idol, to which it is 
tiedicatetl; and prt)ceed onciy from the fear of death, or other 
grievous puni.^hment; and is neverthelesso a sin in tiiein thaWso 
woiship, m ease they be men whose actions are looked at by others, 
us lights to guide them by; because following their wavs, they 
cannot but stumble, and fall in the way of Religion: Whereas the 
exam{.le of those we regard not, works not on us at all, but leaves us 

to out o\’. n tliligencc aiul caution; and con.seciucntly are no causes 
of our falling. 

It tlieiefi>rc a Pastor la^^■fulIy called to teach and direct ottiers, 
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or any other, of whoHO knowledge there ifi a great opinion, <loe 
Dxteinall honor to an Idol for fear; unlesse lie niake his feare. and 
unwillingnease to it, as evident as tlic worshi[>; lie Scandalizeth 
his Brotiicr, by seeming to approve Idolatry. * For his Brother 
arguing from the action of his teacher, or of him whose knowledge 
he esteemeth great, concludes it to bee lawfull in it sel'e. And this 
Scandall, is Sin, and a Scandnli given. But if one being no I*astor. 
nor of eminent reputation for knowledge in Christian Doctrine, tloo 
the same, and another follow him; this is no Scandall given; for 
he had no cause to follow sucli example: hut is a pretence of Scandall 
which hee taketh of himselfe for an excuse before men: For an 
unlearned man, that is in the power of an Idolatrous King, or State, 
if commanded on pain of deatli to worshij) before an Idoll, bee 
detesteth tlie Idoll in his heart, hee doth well; though if he had the 
fortitude to suffer death, rather than worship it, he should doe 
better. But if a Pastor, who as Christs JMessenger, has undertaken 
to teach Christs Doctrine to all nations, should doe the same, it were 
not onely a sinfull Scandall, in respect of other Christian mens 
consciences, but a perfidious forsaking of his charge. 

The sura me of that which I have said hitherto, concerning the 
Worsiiip of Images, is this, that he that worsiiijipeth in an Image, or 
any Creature, either the Matter thereof, or any Fancy of his own, 
which he thinketh to dwell in it; or both together; or helecveth 
that such things hear his Prayers, or see his Devotions, without 
Ears, or Eyes, committeth Idolatry: and ho that counterfeitoth 
such Worship for fear of punishment, if he hee a man wliose exam[)lo 
bath power amongst his Brethren, committeth a sin: But he that 
w'orshippeth the Creator of the world before such an Image, or in 
such a place as he hath not made, or chosen of himselfe, but taken 
from the commandement of Gods Word, as the Jewea did in w'orship- 
ping God before the Cherubins, and before the Brazen Serpent for a 
time, and in, or towards the Temple of Jerusalem, w'hich was also 
but for a time, committeth not Idolatry. 

Now for the Worship of Saints, and Images, and Rcliques, aiul 
other things at this day practised in the Church of Rome, 1 say they 
are not allowed by the Word of God, nor brought into the Church 
of Rome, from the Doctrine there taught; but partly left in it at 
the first conversion of the Gentles; and afterwards countenanced, 
and confirmed, and augmented by the Bisho{)s of Rome. 

As for the proofs alledged out of Scripture, namely, those examphis 
of Images ap[K)iuted by God to bee set up; Tliey were not set up 
fof the peof)le, or any man to w'orship; but that they should worsiiip 
God him.selfe before them; as before the Cherubins over the .\rk, 
and the Brazen Serj^ent. For w'C read not, tliat the Priest, 
or any other did worship the Cherubins; but contrarily wee 
read (2 Kitujfi 18 . 4 .) that llezekiah brake in pieces the Brazen 
Serpent which Moses bad set uj>, because the People burnt inceii.>o 
to it. Besides, those examples are not put for our Imitation, that 
W'O also should set u]) Images, under pretence ttf wor.sliipping God 
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l.rW (lioni; hoomisc (he (vonig of the second Commandement, 

J ton shr, t m.i make, to thy sd/e any graven Image, dec, distinguish 
ulwcun tlic Iinnges that God commandc-d to he set up, and those 
whu h wee set up to our sehes. And tiierefore from the aierubins, 
nr l.rn/,en Serpent to the Imogen of mans devising; and from the 
Worship rotntnarided by God, to the Will-Worship of men the 
aignment is not good. This also is to bee considered, that as 
(/okieh brake in pieces the Kra/.cn Serpent, beqause the Jews 
did ^oislup It, to the end they should doe so no more; so also 
( hristian Soveraigns ought to break down the Images which their 
Subjects have been nceustomed to worship; that there be no more 
occasion o Kuc’ii Idolatry. Por at thi.s day, the ignorant People, 
jUiere Images are wor.dui>ped, doe really belceve there is a Divine 
1 ower HI the Images; and are told by their Pastors, that some 
of them have Ppoken; and liavc bled; and that miracle^s have been 
done bv tbern : which they apprehend ns done bv the Saint, which 
they think eitlicr is the Imago it self, or in it. The Isrnclitas when 

♦ V ''t>Lshif)prd the Calfc, did think they worshipped the God 

itio +V and yet it was Idolatry, because 

lhe> thought the Calfo either uns that God, or had him in his belly. 

And though some man may think it impos.dble for people to be so 
.tupid ns to tliink the Image to be God, or a Saint; or to worship 
n in no !f)n, \ct it Is in Srrij)ture to tho contrary; 

where b'alfe was made, the jicopk^ said.’ These are 

'J '' .saut , and alieie the Images of I^abaii * are called his 

"t'e see daily by exjiciience in all sorts of People, that 
t 'It > nothing but their food and ease, arc content to 

it 11^ than to trouble themselves to e.^amine 

i^t, holding their faith as it were by entaile unalienable, e.xcept by un 
cxfue.ssc and new I.aw. ’ i 

AnooiV*'^-'] placc.s that it islawfull to paint 

frnni V. '-*^1 God hnnselfe: as from Gods walking in the Garden; 
\’t *1^ fmd at *b/' t^'P of the ladder; and from other 

'Cains. Ibit Visions, and Dreams, whether naturall, 

lnv‘'n but Plianlasincs: and he that paiutctli an 

* ^ ■'iriy of (licm. mnla'tli not an Image of (Jod. but of his own 

n l*i 1f *"nbing of an Idol. I sav not. that to draw 

: }'V, I'v: i.s drawn, to l.old it for 

•uul'J'ltV Iagainst the second Commandement; 

of ilti.' I V''*'* And the same may be said 

of ft '' * "g'^'ls, aiul ot men dead; unlcsse as Alonuments 

Ini'i ” "^^Gliy reimunbranoe: P'or such use of >in 

lVfV~ „’ "P of tbe Imaeo: but a civili lu.noring of the 

will -ii \ ” i'^ 'f’ Gut when it i.s done to the Imago 

ho lu'- t 'n ‘■''""C for tu» other reason, but that we think 

w tif'ii*' i'. ^|Ia\CI^. and i'v plcasct] with tlie lioiiour weo doe liim 

( cad. iukI wdliont sense, wee attribute to liim more than 
tmmane power; and therefore it i.-, Idolatry, 

’ 3-- »^Gcn. 31. 30, 
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nor 


Seeing therefore there is no authority, neither in tlie Law of Moses 
:>r in tho Gospel, for the religious Worship of Images or other 

"P thcmscivis; or for 

undel Creature in Heaven, or Earth, or 

nder the Earth: And whereas Christian Kings, who are livincr 

bv a''^"aot"u,?f "•orsbipporfby their SubjoC.^ 

t>> any act, that significth a greater esteem of his nowor tlvan the 

nature of morta ) man is capable of; It cannot be imagined, that tho 

Religions Worship now in use, was brought into the Church l>v 

bffchi^rh^ R fi therefore, tliat it was 

o/Jhe &nfncr,b:rwSp“:fc/s^ 

''’Ix-roof, w.ia the immoderate esteem, and prices set 

OTH rted, from worsliippmg tliem as tiiey b.od done Reli-iondv 
for D.emons) to retain them .still in their hou-ses, n.ion nretoi eo of 
'lomg .t m the honor of Chri,,, „f the Vir.,in '1},', “" imj of the 

“"'II’xstors of tlie I’rimiiive Church- .xs bcin" 
easic, by giving them new name.s, to make that an Imaee of the 

tv^eallCrfie'^T* "■'--'> bolo ciiorhln: 

called tlie Image of Ven^i.,, and Cupi^i; and so of a /uiXr 
wffd and of Mercur}/ a Paul, and the like And as 

to a?end?avou"of'^k"*'■ '•'‘o l’^‘»‘<.r.s, drew tl.om 

to .a lik f hist,-, I ' 1 "^’ ‘'‘® Chtistians; and also 

after theh :;el^r 

'r/tr Sr^-^hieiirsrrr’^ ‘i- 

l!.,nu!u,. atid that upon’I'lc), *V'“®- «■“ 

before the .Senate, hespakc with him after his deal’^^®'^ aworo 

be .iroihiio'rt'V, e‘:Cto’ f,?' 1^ ‘ 'eTch I" 

•Senate gave paW,Vp„ hissincrify. Z 

.^hat is, \vere 

1 j 1*1* ^ tCxSt i f llOJl y i;-j 0\\ONl7\Tfnv 

now dehaed; and ,.s the .same with tho •.WvVto,., of the Ife Umn 
It IS also from the Jtoman Heathen (Int n,r. r> V ^itatficn. 

the name, and jjower of 1 *on'iifj’k ^I'vxIMLT^ i-ive received 

of liifji til if in " i. lhi?5 wjisS the fiaiiio 

‘snt r tiiat in llic ancient f^miinon-aealtii of itorn/* li ifl fhm 

‘ Ufireme Aijllioiity under liic Senate arifl Hconlo, f.f iVLM.l it'i, / n 

^ reinonies, an<! Hoctrincs concerning their Kefhdon- ^\n I 

Au,jus,u, CWir ehangetl the .State into‘a^lonardiy; i;o''lk‘:iC 
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hiin^^olfe 110 more Imt tins ofiice, and that of Tribune of the People, 
(Ihiit is t<i sa\\ tlie STiprcnic Power bt>tli in State, and Religion;) 
aval tlie succeeding I'jij^peRirs enjo3''ed the same. Rut when the 
Kmperor Constantine lived, who was the first that professed and 
autliorizcd Christian Religion, it was consonant to his profession, 
to cause Religion to he regulated (under his authority) by the Bishop 
of Romo: Though it doc not appear they had so soon the name of 
P<mlifcx\ but rather, that the succeeding Pnshops took it of them¬ 
selves, to countenance the power they exercised over the Bishops 
of the Roman Provinces. For it is not any Priviledge of St. Peter, 
but the lYiviledgo of the City of Rome, which the Emperors were 
ahvaies willing to uphold, tliat gave them siu h authority oyer other 
Bishops; as may be evidently seen by that, that the Bishop of 
Constantinople, when the Emperour made that City the Seat of the 
Em{)irc, pretended to bee cquall to the Bishop of Rome; though 
at last, not without contention, tlie Pope carrve<l it, and became the 
Pontifix Maximus-, but in right oncly of the Emperour; and 
not without the bounds of the Empire; nor any where, after the 
Emperour had lost his power in Rome; though it were the Pope 
himself that took his power from him. From whence wee may by 
the way observe that there is no place for the siijicriority of the Pope 
over other Bi.shops, except in the territories whereof he is himself 
tlic Civill Sovtmign; and where the Emperour having Soveraign 
Power Civill. hath cxprc.ssely chosen the Pope for the chief Pastor 
uniler hiniselfe, of his Christian Subjects. 

I’lic carrying about of Images in Procession-, is another Reliquo 
of the Religion of the Greeks, and Roman.s: For they also carried 
tlu'ir Idols from ])laco to jilace, in a kind of Chariot, which was 
peculiarly dedicated to that use, which tlie Latinos called Ihenso,, 
and Vchiculuvi Deorum; and the Imago was placed in a frame, or 
Shrine, which tlicy eallcd Fercuhim-. Anri that which they called 
Pompn, is the same that now is namcrl Procession- According where- 
unto, amongst the Divine Honors which were given to ,1 tiUus Ccesar 
by the Senate, thi.s was one, that in the Pompe (or Procession) at 
tlie (hrea'aii games, he should have Phensam < 1 - Percvlum, a sacred 
Cliariot, and a Shrine; wliich was as much, as to be carried up and 
down as a God: Just as at this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopit*. 

To those Pntccs.sioiiR also belonged tlie bearing of burning Torches, 
and Caii(lle.=s, before the Images <if the Gods, both amongst the 
(becks, and Uoinans. h'or afterwards the Emperors of Rop® 
rceiMvcd the same honor; as we read of Calitjula, that at liis reception 
to the Empire, he was carried from Misenum to Horne, in tlie midst 
of a throng of People, the waves beset with Altars, and Beasts for 
Saeritice, and burning Torchcsi Anti of Caracalta that was received 
into Alexandria with liueiise. anti with casting of Flowers, and 

that is, with 'I'orelios; for Aa^crypt were they that 
aimuigst the (b'eeks carrietl Torehos lighted in the Processions of 
their (I'otls; Ami in processe of time, the devout, but ignorant 
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People, did many times honor their Bisliops with the like p<;*u„o 
of W ax Cundl&s, mid the Images of our Saviour, and tiie Saints 
conatanlly, in the Church it self. And thus came in the use of Wax 

established by some of the ancient Councclls. 

llVer LnsiraUs, that is to Siii% Holy 

n Church of Rome imitates them also in tlicir IIolu 

Dayes. J hey had their Jia^chanulia; and we have our Wafjj 
answering to them: Tlicy their .Saturnalia, and we our Camccalh 
and Shrovc-tuesdays liberty of Servants: They their Procession of 
/ nap^; wee our fetching in. erection, and dancing about Mayf^lJ 
and Dancing is one kind of W^orship: Tliey had tiioir Proci^lon 
ca txl Arabarialta; and we our Procession about tlio tielcLs in the 
/Jor/atma tvr.ek, Nor do I think that these are all the Ceremonies 
that have been left m the Cliurch, from the first conversion of tiie 
Gentiles: hut they are all that I ean for the j,resent call tl> mind 
and if a man would wel observe that wliieh is delivered in tiie 

TdouM noTu iRunanes, 

f r. I* r find many more of these old einntv Potfics 

of Gentdisme. which the Doctors of the Itomane Cluirel eit e b^ 

UiristianiLy. that will not fade m time to break them. 


CHAP. XLVI 

0/D.iRKNF.ssE/r«m Vain Philosophy, „,u1 Pabiiloits Tradiiions 

Py Philosophy, is understood the, Kriowhrljf^ / i i. 

inrj,from the Manner of the Generation ofanu thinn^h n p }'> 
orfrf.m the ProptrticH, to some jxjssiblfi Way of Geni’rni r ‘ 
to the end to bee able to produce, as fur 2 nm^ 
pert/nl, such t(/ects, as hutfuine life rcquireih So tlie force 

n,n, .ho O,„s,n,c.ion of Fi^u/ce. LdcUi out 

leiLof, c.nd fioin the iTfjjieities, new W'avs of their Otnstrn f 
hy Koasomns; to the end to be able to u,ensure Laud^’w ^ or ^ 
and for iiifin.te other uara. So the Astroiionier. from tl.e Uisjn,,' 
betting, and .Moving of the Sun. and Starres in divers na t > ^ ^ f 
Heavcn-s, findeth out the Causes of Dav and Vit,! i ^ ^ 

dilferent Seasons of the Year; who ebv he keenc ? ’ 

Time: And the like of other Sciences^ ^ ^ 

Py which Definition it i.s evident, that we mr. rwo + 
any part therc<if that firiginall knowledge i"? 

but found as .veil in lirule lieasts. as n\ n . ,| Y. 

of sueeessions of evenm in limes p'Jt. "heiei.’, .h^'orni' i ; ^"" 1 : 
little circumstance altering the effect frustritcH, ii r. ^ every 

of the most Prudent; whereas nothinL/i^ ^.duLi' 

ariRht, blit generall, ctcrnalJ, and immutable Truth. ^ sonin;; 
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N^r are we therefore to pive tl)at name to any fal«e Conclusions: 
For he tliat Kcasonctli aright in words ho understandeth, can never 
conclude an Error: 

Nor to tliat which any man knows by supernatural! Revelafion; 
because it is not acquired by Itcasoning: 

Nor tiiat wiiicli is gotten by Reasoning from the Authority of 
Hooks; beeatise it is not by Reasoning from the Cause to the ElTect, 
nor from the Effect to the Cause; and is not Knowlcdg, but Faith. 

Tlio facility of Reasoning being consequent to the use of Speech, 
it was not possible, but that there should have Vjeen some generall 
Trullies found out by Reasoning, as ancient almost as Language it 
selfe. The Savages of America, are not without some good Moral! 
Sentences; also they have a little Arithmetick, to adde, and divide 
in Numlters not too great : but they are not tlicrefore Philosophers. 
For as there were IMants of Corn and Wine in small quantity dis* 
persed in the I'ieltls and Woods, before men knew their vertue, or 
nuule use of them for their nourishment, or planted them apart in 
Ficltl.s, and Vineyards; in w liicli time they fed on .Akorns, and drank 
WaUM*: so also there have been divers true, generall, an<l profitable 
Ppccidstions from the beginning; as being the naturall plants of 
humane Jteason: Hut they were at first but few in number; men 
lived upon grosse ICxpericnce; there was no Method; that is to say, 
no iSuwing. nor Plantin': of ICnouIcHlgo by it self, apart from the 
Weeds, and comnion Plants of Errour ami Conjecture: And the 
cause of it t>eing the want of leosurc from procuring the necessities 
of life, and <!cfending themselves against their neighbors, it was 
impossible, till the erecting of great Commonwealths, it should be 
otherwise. Lfd.^fire is the mother of PinUisophit: and Common- 
wealth, the motiiei of Pence, and Lensnrei M'horc first were great 
and llouri.shing Cities, there was first the study of Philo$o}>hif. The 
(hf)/i)iasfijiJt N’/s of Indin, the Ma'ji of Persia, and the Priests of 
i^hahlaa and E[pfpt, are eounttxl the most ancient Pliilosophers; 
and llio.se Countrmss wore flic most ancient of Kingdi>mcs, Phil- 
osopliij was not risen to the Cracians, and otlier people of the West, 
whn.se ('ummon-u'e/iUhs (no greater perhaps then Lucca, or Gcnc.i'a) 
had nevcu- l^cace, but wlieii their fears of one anotlier were equall; 
nor the Liosurc to ob.serve any thing but one another. At length, 
when W arre had united many of these Or<irian lesser Citle.««, into 
fewer, and greater: then began Ecren men, of severall parts of Greece., 
to get the ri'jMjtat i<iM of being II k*;?; some of them for ^farnll and 
Pulitifjuc Si'iitenei-s: and others ft*r the learning of tlic CJaddrcans 
nnd pijyplians, which was Astronoyny, and Geomclry. J>ut wcSicar 
not yet of anv Schools of Philosophtf. 

.\ftcr liio Athenians by tlie overtIrrow of the J^ersinn Annies, had 
gotten tlic Doniiiiions of the Sea; and therein' of all the Islands, 
and iMaritinu* Cities of the Art'hip, laya, a.s well of Asia ns Europe, 
and were grown madthy; they tliat had no emfiloyinent, neither 
111 home, nor abroad, had little else to employ Ihemselvc.s in, but 
either (as St. Luke s•a^^s, .fc/s 17 . ' 21 . in trlUny and henriny news, or in 
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discounting of Philosophy piililitpiely to the vouth of the Ci^-v 
i'.very Ala^lcr took some place for that purpose. Plnfo in cortn'in 
pub ique Walks called Acadeinia, from one Academus: Aristotle 
m the Walk f'f tlm J’emple of Pan, called Lycaum: others in the 
Stoa, or covered W alk, wherein the Mcrc]iant.s Goods were brought 
to land: others in other places; where they spent tlio time of their 
Ceasiire, in teaching or in disputing of their Opinions: and some in 
any ji ace, where they could get the youth of the Gitv together to 
hear them talk. And this was it whieh Carnmdfs nho dUUA Pome, 
when he v.a* Ambassadour: whicb eaused Cato to advise the Senate 
to dispatch him quickly, for feare of corrupting tlic mmmors of tlio 

things delighted to hear him sjieak (as tliey tliouglit) line 

hioin this it was, that tlio [ilace where any of them tamdit and 
disputed, was called Pchola, which in tlicir Tongue signifieth Uarntre: 

that is to say. Passing of the time 
Also tJie I liilosophers tliemselves had tlie name of their Sects some 

Ooetr these their SchooKs: For they tliat foliowetl liifo'a 

Ooctriiie, ueio called Acadtmif/ues; 'J’lie followers of Arislrjtle 

taZht T "i: and those that 

taught from the .Stoa: as if we should denomiimte men 

from More/uids, from Panh-Churck, and from the Exchange, because 
they meet there often, to prate and Joyter. 

rsevcrthelesse, men were so much taken with this eustome that 

Europe, and the best part of Afrique- 

i cclurrl! amr’r)?- puhliquely erected, and maintained for 

J.^cturcs, and Ui^putations, almost m every Coinmon-wealtli 

Jheio were also Schools, anciently, both before, and after the 

tune of our Saviour, amongst the Jews: hut tlicy were Schools of 

then f-or thoiigii they were called Pgnagogacs. that is to s-iv 

C<>n{ 4 H;^a*ion*i of Ilje l^eople; yet in u'^ rnucli ns i]\c* I ^ 

SabiMth rluy rea<I, e.vprunided, and <lisuutcd in them, they dilfored 
not in nature, hut in the name (uiely from Ihil)li(jue Selioohs: and 
were not onely m Jerusalem, hut in every City of the Gentiles where 
the .Jew.s inhabited TJiere was such a SclKKJe at 
wheremto I auUnt red, to persecute. There were ol her.s at A ntioch 
leonuim tn^d JhessaUmica. whereinto lie entred, to dispute- And 
Buch wa.s the SynagoLOie of the Libertines, Cyreniems, Alerandrt^^ 
and those of Asm-, that is to sey. the Schoolo of Lihertines 
and of ./fti/w, tliat were strangers in JerumUm: And of this Schoolo 
they nere that di.-^puted {Art. (h 0 .) with Paint Pteven 

thcic at t hus day acquired by their Readings and f )i.sputings v 
Jhut wee have ot (.eometry, which is the .Mother of all \aturaji 
Sc.enco wee arc not indclAcd for it to tlie Scliools. Plato that 

to a rri at ua"'"'' 'r f^rhad entrance into his Schoolo, 

to all ib.it we, e not already in some measure (JcometricianH 'I'licm 

3 L'T'-V "A ane.i!.":.? 

uankma. hut there is iiu mention of their Sen.a.Is; nur was there 
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iiiiv Sect of Oeouictricians; nor did tliey tlien passe under the name 
of I’liilosoj»hcrs. Tlic natural) Pliilt)soiJliy of those Schools, 'vvos 
rallior a Dream tlian Science, and set forth in senselesse and in- 
signiticant r^anguage; which eaiinot he avoided by those that will 
tcaeh J’iiiloso)>liy. without having first attained great knowledge 
in Geometry: For Nature worketh by Motion; the Waves, and 
Degrees whereof cannot be known, witliout tlie knowledge of the 
Projiortions and Properties of Lines, and Figures. Their Morall 
Philos(»fihy is but a description of their own Passions. For the rule 
of .Manners, without C’ivill Government, is the Law of Nature; and 
in it, tlic Law Civill; that determineth what is Honesty and Dis~ 
honest \ wliat is Jnst, and Unjnst; and generally wliat is Good, and 
Lrill: >vhei'eas f liey make the Rules of Good, and Had, by tlieirown 
Liking, Dish king i J>v uhieh means, in so great diversity of 

t.'islc, there is notliiiig generally agreed on; but every one doth (as 
far as he tlares) whatsoever scemeth good in his owne eyes, to the 
subversion of C'ommon-^^ ealth. Their Logigue wliich should bee 
the .Mctluxi t)f Reasoning, is nothing else hut Captkins of Words, 
and 1 n\'ent ions how })uz 7 .]efiuch asslumld goc .about to pose them. 
To ('(UK-lmle, lluTC is nothing so absurd, tliat the old Philosophers 
(as ( a’fro saith. wIk) was one of them) have not some of them 
maintainefl. And 1 belecve that scarce any thing can be mere 
nbsiu’dlv sai<i in naturall PIiilosoph\', tlian that wliicli now is colled 
Aristolfes Me(<iph>js{gt(cs‘, nor more repugnant to Government, than 
mucii (d that Ik'c hath said in his Polih'tjucs; nor more ignorantly, 
than a great part of his Kthigues. 

'Die Soiioolc of the .Tew*^, was originally .a Schoole of tlie Law of 
i)foses; who eominandcd (Dent. 'M. 10 .)'that at the end of every 
seventh year, at the Feast of the 'rabeinaeles, it shoultl be read to 
all till' people, tliat the^' might liear, and learn it; 'rherefore the 
reading <0 tlie I,aw (avIucIi was in use after the Captivity) every 

have had no otiier end, but tlic acquainting 
of the people A\ it li 1 he Coniinaiulcments which they were to obey, and 
to <*xpound unto them the Avritings of the Prophets. Put it is 
manifest, by the many rejuehensions of them by tmr Saviour, that 
they eoi'Jiqited the Te.xt of the Ijiav with their false Com men tar ies, 
atul \aiii J ladii ions; and so little understood the Pro))het 3 , that 
they di»i neither acknoAvledge Christ, nor the Avorks he did ; of Avhich 
the Prophets piopliecytHl. So that by their Lectures anti Disputa¬ 
tions in their S\'nagogues, they turnetl the Doctrine of their LaAV into 
a IMiantastieaII kiiulof Pliilosophv, concerning the inoomprclionsihle 
nature of (n>d, and tif Spirits; A\ iiich they eompouiuled of the Vain 
PliilosopliA’ and J heology of the Gra*eians, mingled with their oaati 
fancies, (iraAA'ii from the Aihstairor places of tlie Scripture, and which 
miglit mo>t easily hoc Avrestod tti their purpose; and fnim the Fabu¬ 
lous d’ratlitit>ns of their Ancestors. 

I hat AA iiicli is luHA' called an thiivcrsilg, is a .Joyning together, and 
an Incorporation umicr tme (Jovernment of many I’ublique Schools, 
ill one ami llie same 'j’own or City. In which, the principall Schools 
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were ordained for tlio throe Professions, that is to say, of the Uoni'inc 
Religion, of the Romane Law, and of the Art of Medicine. And fr>r 
the study of Philosophy it hath no otherwise place, then as a hand¬ 
maid to the Romane Religion: And since tlm Authority of Aristotle 
is onely current there, that study is not properly I>hilo.so[>liy, (the 
nature whereof dependeth not on Authors,) but Aristotolity. And 
for Geometry, till of very late times it had no place at all; as being 
subservient to nothing but rigide Truth. And if any man by the 
ingenuity of his owne nature, had attained to any degree of perfec¬ 
tion therein, heo was commonly thought a jMagician, and iiis Art 
Diabolicall. 


Now to descend to tlie particular 'I’encts of Viu:\ Pliilo.sophy, 
derived to the Universities, and tlience into tlie Gliureh. partly froiu 
Arisbttle, pcirtly from Bliiidnesso of undcrstaiiding; 1 shall tirst 
consiticr their Principles. Tliere is a certain Phih/sopJiui priifK2, on 
whicli all other Philosophy ought to dei)end; and cunsisteth 
principally, in right limiting of the significations of svich Appella¬ 
tions, or Names, as are of ail others the most Universali: Which 
Limitations serve to avoid ambiguity, and iCfjuivocation in Reason¬ 
ing; and are commonly called Definitions; such as are thp Defini¬ 
tions of Body, Time, Place, Matter, Forme, Es.senco, Subject, 
Substance, Accident, Power, Act, Finite, Infinile, Quantity. Quality, 
Motion, Action. Passion, and divers others, necessary to tiie e.\plain¬ 
ing of a mans Conceptions concerning the Nature and Generation of 
Bodies, llie Explication (that is, tlie setling of the meaning) of 
which, and the like Terms, is commonly in the Schools called 
Meitiphyaiques-, as being a part of the Philosophy of Aristotle, which 
hath that for title: but it is in another sense: for there it signifieth 
as much, a.s B(x)ks written, or placed after his ttaiumll Phihsophtj: 
But the Schools Uke them for Books of supernatural Bhilosophij: 
for the word Meta physiques will bear both tliese .senses. An<l indeed 
that which is there written, is for the most jjart so far from the possi¬ 
bility of being understood, and so repugnant to naturall Reastm, that 
whosoever tliinketh there is any thing to bee understood bv it, must 
newls think it supernatural!. 

From the.se Metaphvsiques, which arc mingled with the Scripture 

make Sclioole Di\ iiiity, wee are told, there be in the world certain 
Es.scnces separated from Jiodies, which they call Ahslract Essenc^es, 
and E^statitiaU Formes: l<'or the Interpreting of wfiieh Jargon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention in this 
placa Also I ask pardon of tlioso that are not u.sed to (his kind of 
Discourse, for applying my selfe to those tliat are. The World, 
(I^ mean not the Laitli onely, that denominates the Lov^ers of it 
Worldly men, but the Unwerse, that is, the wliolc masse of all things 
that are) is Oirporcall, that is to say, iiody; and hatli the dimensions 
of .Magnitude, namely. Length, Bredth, and DcpMi: also every part 
of Body, is likewise Body, and hath the like dimcn.sions; and 
consequently every part of tlie Universe, is Body; and lliat which 
13 not Body, Is no part of the Universe: And because the Universe 
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is i\11, tli.'it. which is no part of it. is Xothir^g; nnd consequently 
VO irftcre. Nor clt*es it ftjilow from hence, that Spirits are nothing'. 
for they have dimensions, and are tlterefore really Bodies'^ though 
that name in ennnnon Speech he given to sucli liodies onclv, as are 
visihle, (ir palpaMe; tliat is, that have some ricgrce of Opacity; But 
for Spirits, they call them Incorporeall; wliich is a name of more 
honour, and may thcreftire with more piety hee attributed to God 
him selfe; in ^^■hom ^\‘ee consider not what Atti'iluite cxprcsscth best 
his at lire, which is Incomprehensible; but what best expresseth 
our desire to honour Him. 

To know now ufKui wlint grounds they say tliore be Ess^ntes 
Ahsitrnrt, or S^itistantuitl Formc-?^ wee are to consider what those 
words do projicrly signifle. 'J’lic use of \\’^or(ls, is to register to our 
selves, nnd make manifest others the Thoughts and Coneo|)tioii9 
of our Miiuls. Of wlu<'h W'ords, some are the names of the 'I’liings 
conceived; as the names of all sorts of Boflics. that work upon the 
Senses, and leave an Impression in the Imagination: Others are 
the names of tlie Imaginations themselves; that is to say, of those 
Ideal s, or menlall Images we have of all things wee see, or remember; 
Ami others ngaine are names of Names; or of difTerent sorts of 
Speech: As F niv< rfintl. P/nrolf, Sing^ilar, are the names of Names; 
nml Ih fnntHin, mn, Segodon, 7'r?/r, False, Syllogisnxe, 

Intrrrugatui)i, Fnanisc, CiO f riant, are the names of certain Forms of 
8j)eecli. Olliers .serve to shew the Con.^equcnce, or Rejuignance 
of (ine name to aiuither; as when one saith. A Man is a Body, bee 
inleiuletli that the name of }tndy is neeessaril\' consequent to the 
name of Manx as In'ing hut sevcrall names tiic same thing, Man\ 
whicl) CiMisiquenee i.^ signified by coupling them tf>cether with the 
word Is. And :is wee use the V'erlio Isx so the Latinos use their 
Verbe Est, and the Greeks tbeir'lvjTt through all its Declinations. 
^^lK•lhe^ all other Nation.s of the world have in their scverall Ian- 
pu.ages a word that answereth to it, or luvt, I cannot tell; but I am 
sure they have not neerl of it: For the placing of two names in order 
may serve to signifie their Consequence, if it. were the custoine, 
(for Cn-tiune is it. that give wonls their ftirce.) as well as the word.9 
Is, or Bee, or .Ir;’, and (he like. 

And if it were si', that there were a Language without any Verb 
nnsweral'le t<i Kst, or Is, I'r Bre\ \-et tlie men tliat used it \iould bee 
not a. jot the le.sse enpable of Inferring, C^'neluding, and of all kind 
of Ileasoiiing, tlian were the (Ireek.^^. and Latines. But what then 
would become of these TVrm.'^, of Entita, Essence, Es^^entiaU, I^sen- 
tinlity, that are derived from it. and of many more tliat depend on 
tliesc, applyed as most commonly they arc? ' Tlicv are therefore no 
Names (>f h’hing.s; but. Signes. hv v\'hieh wee make known, that wee 
conclave the Ci'n.sripienee of mic name or Attribute to another: 
ns when wo sa^’, a j/r/a, ts, a hvtng Ihxhf, wee mean not that the 
Man is one thing, the Uving /ajv/y ain'tiier‘, anil the Is, or Bceing a 
tliird: 1 ) 11 1 that the Man, and the Li ring Body, Is the same thing; 
he t'aiisu {\\i} /J hc€ a is a Bodi/f is ^ 
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true Consequence, signified by that word Is. Tliercforo. to bff, a 
IJodtj, to Wafke, to hee Speaking, to Live, to See, and the like Infinitives; 
also CorjKjreily, Walkmg, Speaking, Life, Sight, ajid thc like, that 
Bigtiifie just the same, are the names of Nothing; us I have elscwhero 
more amply expressed. 

But to what piirpo.se (may some man say) is such subtilty in a 
work of this nature, where I pretend to nothing but what is necessary 
to the doctrine of Government and Obedience ? It is to this purpose, 
that men may no longer suffer tliemselvcs to be abused, by them, 
that by this doctrine of Seyxiratcd Essenecs, built on the Vain 
Philosophy of Aristotle, would fright them from Obeying the Laws 
of their Countrey, with empty names; as men fright Birds from the 
Corn with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick. For it is 


a 


upon this ground, that when a Man is dead and huried, they say his 
Soule (that Ls his Life) can walk separated from his Body, and is 
seen by night amongst the graves. Upon the same ground they say 
that the I'igure, and Colour, and I’ast of a pccce of Bread, has f. 
being, there, where they say there is no Bread: And upon the same 
ground they say, that Faith, and Wisdomo, and other Vertues are 
sometimes 'poivrcd into a man, sometimes blown into him from 
Heaven; as if the \^ertuous, and their Vertues c{)uld be asunder; 
and a great many otlier tilings tliat serve to lessen the dcpcndanco 
of Subjects on tlie Soveraign Power of theii- Countrey. For who will 
endeavour to obey thc Law.s, if he exjiect Obedience to ho Powred 
or Blown into him? Or who will not obey a Priest, that can make 
God, ratlicr than his Soveraign; nay tliaii God liimscUc? Or who, 
that is in fear of Gliosts, will not hear great respect to those that can 
make the Holy Water, that drives them from him? And this shall 
sufiice for an examjile of the Errors, which are brought into tlie 
Church, from the EntitifM, and Evsences of Aristotle: which it may 
he he knew to be false Philosopliy; but writ it as a thing consonant 
to, and coiTohorallve of their Bcligion; and fearing the fate of 
Socrates. 

Being once fiillcn into this Error of Sepurutejl Ebstnees, thev are 
thereby necc.s.sarily involved iti many other absurditie.s that follow 
it. F<jr seeing they will liave these Forms to he reall, tlicy are 
obliijef] to assign them sowc place. Jiut hecau.se thev liold tliein 
incorjioreall, without all (iimension of Quantity, and all men know 
that Idace is Dimension, and not to be filled, hut by tliat which is 
Corporeall; tlicy are driven to U[)liold tlieir credit with a distinction, 
that they are not indeed any where Circumscriptive, but. Definitive-. 
WhNIi 'I'erms being meer Word.s, and in this occa.sion insignificant, 
passti onely in Latine, that tli(? vanity of them inuv bee concealed. 
For the Circiiui'^cription of a thing, is notliing else but thc Deterinina- 
lioii, or Defining of its Place; and so both the 'J’erms of tlie Distinc¬ 
tion are the same. And in partimilar, of tlie JA.scnce of a Man, 
which (they say) is his Soule, tlicy affirm it, to lie .-Ml of it in his little 
Finger, and All of it in every of her Pari (liow small soever) of liis 
Body; and yet no more Soule in tiie Whole Body, tlian in any one 
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of Mloso Paris. Ovn any man think that Ood is served with such 
ahsiirdities? And yet nil tliis is necessary to hclecve, to tliose that 
will heleeve the ]!..\istence of an Incorporeall Soule, Scparntetl from 
the I tody. 

And wiicn they come to give aecouiit, how an Tnoorporeall 
Suhstnneo ean ho cnpfible of Pain, and be tormented in the firo of 
Hell, or ihirgntoi'v, they have notliing at jill to answer, but that it 
carin(d l)e known how fire can Imrn Smiles. 

Again, \A'horcas Motion is eiiangc of Place, and Incorporeall 
Suh.stances are not capable of Place, they are troubled to make it 
seem possible, how a, Soule can goe hence, w'itliont the Rody to 
Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory: and how the Gho.sbs of men (and I may 
adde of their cIothc.s ^\'hich they appear in) can walk by night in 
f’iuii'chcs. ('1 lurch-yards, and other jilaces of Sepulture. To which 
I know not what they can answer, unlesse they will say, they walke, 
(li'f/nfu'f’, nn1 rircutnsrj Ipttve, or sfuritncilh/, not (c/nfjoratlt/: for such 
ei:T'cgi<>us di.st iricl ions are cquully applicable to any difliculty 
whatsoever. 


hor the meaning of Klcniifi/, they will not liavo it to be an Endlcsse 
Succession td 'I’inu’; tor then they shoukl not be able to render a 
reason how (!ods \\ ill, aii<l Pr.a'ordaiiiing of thiug.s to come, should 
not. be Itcforc his PiM'.sch'iice of the same, as the Eflicicnt Cause 
before the Ktlect, (*r .\gent before tlie Action; nor of many other 
their bolii opinions eoneerning the Ineoinprehensible Nature of God. 
I>ut tlu'v will tcaeli us, that Eternity is the Standing still of the 
Pre.si'nt Fiinc, a jXtmc-st/ins (as the SelitKils cal! it;) which neither 
tlii'y, nor any cls(‘ understand, no more tlian they would a Ilic-stans 
for an Infinite greatncssc of IMaee. 

.\nd wlieicas men tlivido a Body in llieir thoughts, by nunihring 
tiartsid il . and in nnmtiring those parts, miinberalso tlic'parts of the 
I lace it filled; it cannot bi;. but in making manv parts, wee make 
als<i many ))laee-s (d those parts; whereby there cannot I *00 con¬ 
ceived in the mind of any man, more, iir fewer parts, tlian there 
aic places for; yet they will have ns Iielceve, that bv the Almighty 
power of Cod, one body iiniy be at one and tlie same time in many 
places; and many bodies at one and the same time in one place: As 
if it were an neknowlcdginent of tlie I_)i\'ine Power, to say, that 
wiiieli i.s, i.s not; or tliat which has been, lias not been. And these 
are but a small part f>f the Incongruities they arc forcctl to. from their 
ilisputiiig Idiilosoplueally, in .stead of admiring, anti adoring of the 
Divine and Ineomprt'lieiisible Nature; whose Attritiutcs e;uinot 
sign!fie what he is. fmt ought to signifie our desire to honour itim, 
witli (he liest .Vppellations we can think on. Rut they that venture 
to ri'a.son of liis ^suture, from tlie.so .Attributes of Honour, losing 
their mulerstamling in the vei'y first attempt, fall from one Incoii- 
\t’ni('nee into aiiotlier, without end, and without number; in the 
same' manlier, as when a iiian ignorant of the Ceremonies of Court, 
eoiiitniii;_f into tlie pt'esenee of a greater Person than lie is usetl to 
sjieak to, and sinnibling at his entrance, to save himselfe from falling, 
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lets slip his Cloake; to recover his Cloake, lets fall his Hat; anti \vj,(h 
one diBorder after another, tliscovers his aslonislimcnt and rnsticity. 

Then for Physiques, that is, the knowledge of the subordinate, and 
eecundary causes of Daturall events; tliey render none at all. but 
empty words. If you desire to know wliy some kind of bodies sink 
naturally downwards toward the Karth, and otlier.s gt)C iiatura lly 
from it; Ihe behools will tell you out of Aristotle, that the bodies j 
that sink downwards, are Heavy, and that tliis lleavinesse is it 
that causes them to descend; liut if you ask what they mean by 
Ilea vines-sf, tiiey will define it to bee an endeavour to goe to the 
center of the Eartli: so tliat the cause wliy things sink downward, 
is an Endeavour to he below: which is as much as to say, tiiat bodies 
descend, or ascend, because they doe. Or they will tell you the center 
of the Earth is the place of Rest, and Conservation for llcavy things; 
and therefore they endeavour to be there; As if btoncs, and .MetalU 
had a desire, or could discern the place they would bee at, as Man 
does; or loved Rest, as Man doe.s not; or that a peeec of Glasse were 
lesse safe in the Window, than falling into the Street. 

If we would know why the same Body seems greater (without 
^ding to it) one time, than anotlier; tliey say, wlien it seems lesse, 
it is Condensed ; wlien greater, Rarefied. What is that Condcnsal, 
and Rarefied'i Condensed, is when there is in the very same .Matter, 
lesse Quantity than before; and Rarefied, when more. As if there 
could be Matter, that had not some rletermined Quantit v; when 
Quantity Ls notliing else but the Dctoriuination of Matter: that is to 
say of IJody, by which we say one Body is greater, or lesser than 
another, by thus, or thus much. Or as if a Body were made \vithout 
Quantity at all, and that afterwards more, or les.se were put 
into it, according as it is intended the Body should be uioro. or li‘sse 
Dense. 


For the cau.se of the Soule of Man, they say, Crentur Infiiiuiendo, 
and Crean/bj Infundilun that is. It is Created by Powriu/j it in, and 
Powred in by Creation. 

^ For the Cau.se of Sense, an ubiquity of Species; that is. of liic 
Shews or Apyiritions of objects; wliieh when they be .Apparitions 
to the Eye, is Siyht; when to the Eare, Ilearhuj; to (he Palate, Ta.Kf -, 
to the Xo.strill, SmeUiny; and U} the rest of the liody. Feel in//. 

For cause of the Will, to doe any particular action, whicli is called 
Volitifj, they assign the Faculty, that i.s to say, the Capacity in 
gencrall, that men hav'c, to will somotiinc.s one thing, sometimes 
another, wliich is culled VfAuntas; making the Power the cause of the 
if one should us.sign for cause of the good or evill Acts of 
men, their Ability to doe tliem. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of Xaturall events, their 
own Ignorance; but di.sgiiisetl in other words: As when they say. 
Fortune is the cau.se of tluiig.s contingent; that is, of tilings whereof 
they know no cati.se: And as when they attribute many KlTecls to 
vetuU qualities’, tliat is, qualities not known to them; and Iherebiro 
also (as they thinke) to no .Man else. And to Sympathy, Anii/xtUnj, 
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AvlipcrisUish, Specificall Qualities, und other like Termed, which 
sign!tie neitlier the Agent thrA pruthiecth them, nor the Operation 
l>3’ which they are produced. 

If ^=uch physiques, and Physiques as this, be not Vain Phi- 
losophtp there was never any: nor needed St Pan! to give 1:3 warning 
to avoid it. 

And f(^r their Moral), and Civil Philosopliy, it hath the name, or 
greater absurdities. If a man doe an action of Injustice, that is to 
say, an ac'tion contrary to ttie Paw, God they say is the prime cause 
of the Paw, and also the prime cause of that, and all other Actions; 
but no cause at all of the Injustice; whicli is the Inconformity 
of the Action to the Paw, ^riiis is Vain Philosopliy, A man might 
as well say, that one man inaketh both a streight line, and a crooked^ 
and nnotlier lualccth their Incongruity. And siicli is the Philosophy 
of all men that rcsoP’C of tlieir Conclusions, before they know their 
I’remises; pretending to comprehend, that whicli is Incompre¬ 
hensible; and of Attributes of Honour make Attributes of Nature; 
as tills distinction was uuidt' to maintain llu'^ I)<ietrineof Pree*WilI, 
that is, of a Will c>f man, not subjecd^ to the Will of God. 

Aristotle, and other Heathen Philosophers dchno Good, and Evill, 
by the A [^petite of men; and well enough, as long as we consider 
them govoj ned every one b\' his own Paw: For in the coiulition of 
men that have nootlier Paw but tlieir (;wn Appefi*es, f hero can lie no 
gcmeiall Pule of Ciood, and Ivvill Actiiuis. Put in a Common-wealth 
this nuwsurc is false: Not the .;\ppetite td Private men, l>ut the Paw, 
\\ hich is the \\ ill and Aj>pelitc of tlie State is the measure. And yet 
is jhi.s Doctrine still [iractised; and men judge tfie Goochiesse, or 
W ifpednesse of llieir own, and of tether mens actions, and of the 
actnuis of the ComnK>n*^vcaIt h it-st'lfo, l>v tlieir o^v^ Passions; and 
IK) man calltUh (lOtKl or b^vitl, but that which is so in his own ey^'^* 
without any regard at all to the ihibliciuc Paws; except oncly 
Monks, and briers, tliat are bound l>y Vow to that simple ol)edicrice 
to their iSupc^riiuir, to wluch every ^uliject ought to think himself 
ijound by the Paw' of Xatina^ to tlie {.^ivill JSoveraign. An^d this 
piivade measure of (lond, is a Doidrinc, not oncly V\ain, but also 
Pernicious to tlu^ Publfcjne State. 

It is also \ ain and false Philo.sojdiy, to say the work of Marriage 
is rejiugnant to ('hastily, or Ca>iitioence, and by e(ui‘^c<]uence to 
inake them Muiall \ ices; as tlu'v <!oe, that pretend (.'bastity, and 
( oiitineiH'e, for thc' ground cd d(Miving Marriage to tin* Cdcruv. For 
th(*v c'ontessc it is no iimre, but a ('onstitnt ion of the Clunxdi, that 
rccjuircdh in those ()rdei's that eontinunllv aitiaul the Xltaf, 

and administ r ation ol the bhicharist, a continual) Ahstincuicc from 
’\\omeru under tlie name i>l ( rintiuindl (Miaslitv, (\>nt ifuaicc, and 
1 niit [ ii(a’cti)io they call t!u' Ia^\full us<' of \\d\*es, want of Chas¬ 
tity, and { tmt iiKsu'C; and make Mariaagc' a Sin, or at least a 
thing So impure, and unclean, as u> lendor a man mdit for the Altar. 
If the laiw Wi le made' Ixaaiu-'t' the use of Wdves is Inemit iutMiee, and 
Contiary to Clnn^dity, tiuui all .Mariiage is vice; If because it i^ a 
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thing too impure, and unclean for a man consecrated to God; mueh 
more should otlier naturall, necessary, and daily works which all 
men doe, render men unworthy to bee Priests, because they are more 
unclean. 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition of Marriage of Priests, 
Ls not likely to have been laid so slightly, as upon siicli errours in 
Moral! Philosophy; nor yet upon the preference of single life, to the 
estate of Matrimony; which proceeded from the wiG<lorne of St. 
Paul, who perceiveti how inconvenient a thing it was, for those that 
in tliose times of persecution were Preachers of tlie Gospel, and 
forced to fly from one countrey to another, to be cl(*gged with the 
care of wife and children; but ii[)on the designe of the Popes, and 
Priests of after times, to make tlicmselves tlie Clergy, that is to say, 
sole Heirs of the Kingdoiue of God in this world; t^) which it was 
necessary U) take from them the use of Marriage, because our 
Saviour saith, that at tlie coming of his Kingdomc the Children of 
God sfuill neither Marry, nor bee yiven in Ufarriruje, but bee as Ike 
An/jels in henven\ tliat is to say, Spirituall. Seeing then they had 
taken on them tlie name of Spirituall, to have allowed themselves 
(when there was no need) the propriety of Wives, hud been an 
Incongruity. 


From Aristotles Civill Philosophy, they have learnetl, to call all 
manner of Comniou'wculths but the Popular, fsucii as was at that 
time tlie state of Athens.) Tyranny. All Kings tlicy called Tyrants; 
and the .Aristocracy of the thirty Governoura set up there by the 
Lacedemonians tliat subdued them, the thirty Tyrants: As also 
to call the contlition of the people under tlie Ocniocracv, Liberty. 
A Tyrant originally signified no more simply, hut a Monarch: But 
when afterwards in most parts of Greece that kind of government 
was abolished, the name begun to signifk', not onely the thing it did 
before, but with it, the hatred wliicli the Popular States bare towards 
it: As also tbe name of King became odious after the dcjiosiug of 
the Kings in Koine, as being u thing naturall to all men, to conceive 
some great Fault to be signiliod in any AUribute, tliat is given in 
despight, and U> a great Fnein 3 \ And when the same men shall be 
displeased with those that have the administration of the Demo¬ 
cracy, or Aristocracy, they arc not to .seek for disgraceful! names to 
expresse their anger in; but call readily tlie one Anarchy, and the 
other, OVujafchy. oi' l!ie Tyranny of a Few. .And tliat wliich ollendeth 
the l'*eopIe, is no other thing, but that tiiey are governed, not as 
every one of tliem would himselfe, hut as the Publiipic liepresentant, 
be iV one .Man, or an Assembly of men thinks fit; that is, by an 
Arbitrary government: for wliich they give evil! names to Iheir 
Superiors; never knowing (till periiap.s a little after a Civill warre) 
that without Pucli Arbitrary goveinment, such W’arie must he 
perpetuall; and that It is Men, and Anus, not Wortla, and I'romises, 
that make the JAiree and Power of the Laws. 

And tliereforo tliis is another Fnour of .Arisfo) les Poliliijues. that 
in a wel ordered Ojiniuon-wealth, not jMen shoukl govern, but tiio 
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Laws. What man, that has his natural! Senses, though he can 
neither wtile Tior read, tioes not find himself governed l>v them he 
feans, anti heleoves can kill or hurt him when lie oheyeth not? or 
that hriceves tlie Law can hurt him; that is. Words, and Paper, 
without tlie Hands, and Swords of men? And this is of the number 
t)f pernicious Ktrors: for tliey induce men, as oft as they like not 
their (lovernours, to ad ha're to those that call them Tyrants, and 
to think it lawful! to raise warre against them: And yet they are 
many times cherished from the Pulpit, by the Clergy. 

Tlicre is another Erronr in their Civill Pliilosophy (wiiieh they 
never learned of Aristotle, nor CMcero, nor any other of the Heathen,) 
to extend tlio power of the Law, which is the Rule of Actions onely, 
to the very Tlioughts, and Consciences of men, by Examination, 
and 1 ntjni,<ntion of \^'hat they Hold, notwitlistanding the Confor¬ 
mity (.>f (heir Speech an<l Actions: By which, men are either punished 
for answering the truth of their thouglits, or constrained to answer 
an nntrutii for fear of punisliment. It is true, that the Civill 
.Magistrate, intending to employ a Minister in tlie charge of Teaching, 
may eiu|niro of him, if hce bee content to Preaeli such, and such 
T)t)cfrinc.s; aiul in case of refnsall, may deny him the employment: 
But to jorce him to accuse hiinselfe of Opinions, when his Actions 
are not bv Law forbidden, Ls against the Law of Nature; and 
c'S}K’ciall\- in tii('m, who teach, that a man shall bee damned to Eter¬ 
nal! and ext ream torments, if he die in a fal-'-e opinion concerning 
an Articlf nf the Cliri.stian Faith. For who is there, tliat knowing 
there is st* great dangt'r in an error, whom the natiirall care of him¬ 
self, oom[)elleth not to hazard his 8ou)e upon his own juflgcment, 
rather Ihnii that of any other man that is unconcerned in Iiis 
damnat ion ? 

I'or a Private man, without the Authority of the Common-wealth, 
th.'it is to say, without permission from the Represent ant thereof, 
to Interpret the Law by liis own Spirit, is another ICrror in the 
I olilicpu'.s; but not drawn frtun Aristotle, nor from any other of 
the lleatiien Phiiosofjhers. For ntme of them denv, but that in 

makitig Laws, is comprehended also the Power of 
Explaining them when tlicre is need. Arul are not the Scriptures, 
in all places where they are I.aw, matlo Law by the Authority of 
tlie Coinmcm-wi alth, and eonsetpiently, a part of the Civil! Law? 

(If the same l^iiul it is also, when any but the S{>veraign rcstraineth 
in any man that po\^■or which the Common-wealth hath not 
restrained; as tliey do, that improfuiate the l^reaching of the 
(lospc'll to one ceilain Order of men, uhere the Laws have l^ft it 
free. If tiu' Stale give me leave to preach, or teach; that is, if it 
forbid me not, no man can forbid me. If I tind mv selfc amongst 
th(' blnlatpr.-i of .Arnerioa, shall I tliat am a Christian, though not 
in Orders, think it a sin to preach .b'su.s Cliri.st, till 1 have received 
Orclers from Rome? or wlu'n I have preaeherl, shall not I answer 
llieir doubts, and expound the yeripturcs to them; that is, shall I 
not I c;u*h ? lJut for Ihi.s may some say, as also for administring 
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to them the Sacranient^s, tlic necessity shall he cst eemed for a sufficient 
Mission; which is true; Hut this is true also, that for whatsoovei'* a 
dispensation is due for the necessity, for the same there needs no 
dispensation, when there is no Law that forbids it. Therefore to 
deny these P'unctions to those, to wliom the Civil! Soveraigne hath 
not denycd them, is a taking away of a lawfull Liberty, which is 
contrary to the Doctrine of Civill Government. 

More examples of Vain Philosophy, brought into Religion by the 
Doctors of Schoole-Divinity, might be produced; but other men may 
if they please observe them of themselves. I shall onely addc this, 
tliat tlie Writings of Schoole-Divines, are nothing else for the most 
part, but insignificant Traines of strange and barbarous words, or 
words otherw ise user!, then in the common use of the Latine t/nigue; 
such as w’ould pose Cicero, and Varro, and all the Grammarians of 
ancient Rome. Which if any man would see proved, let him (as 
I have said once before) see whether he can translate any Kchoole- 
Divine into any of the Modern tongues, as French, English, or any 
other copioii.s language: for that wdiich cannot in most of these he 
made Intelligible, is not Intelligible in the Latine. Which In.signifi- 
cancy of language, though I cannot note it for false Pliilo.sojjliy; 
yet it liath a quality, not onely to hide tlie Truth, hut also to make 
men tliink they Jiave it, and desist from further search. 


Lastly, for the Errors brought in from false, or uncertain History, 
what Is all tlie Legend of fictitious Miracles, in the lives of the 
Saints; and all the Histories of Ai)[)aritions, and Gliosts, allcdgcd 
by the Doctors of the Romane Cliurch, to makegood their Doctrines 
of Hell, and Purgatory, the power of Exorclsrac, and other Doctrines 
wldcli have no warrant, neitlier in Reason, nor Scripture; as also 
all those 'J'raditions which they call the unwritten Word of God; 
hut old Wives I’ahles? Whei cof, tliougli they find dispersed some¬ 
what in tin: Writings of the ancient Fathers; yet those Fatlicrs were 
men. that iniglit too easily beleevc false reports; and the [>rodiicing 
of their ojanions for testimony of the truth of what they beleeved, 
hath no other force with them that (according to the (>>unsell of 
St. John ] Kpist. chap. 4. verse 1.) examine’S[)iiits, than in all things 
that con<^ern tlie power of the Romane Chur(;h, (tlie abuse ^vliortuif 
cither they suspected not, or had benefit 1 > 3 ’- it,) to discrcflit tiieir 
t^tiniony, in respect- of too ra.sli heleef of reports; which the most 
sincere men, without great knowledge of naturall causes, (such as 
the Fathers were) are commonly the most subject to: For naturally, 
the best men are the least. su.sj>icious of frauilulent pur]>oscs. 
Gregory the Pope, and S. Hernard have somewhat of Apparilion.s 
of Ghosts, that said they were in Purgatory; aiul so lias our lieda: 
hut no where, I hclecvc, hut by rejiort from others. Hut if they, or 
any other, relate any such sUiries of thtur own knowleilge, they sliall 
not tlierehy confirm the more Bueh vain rcjiorts; but discover their 
own Infirmity, or Fraud. 

With the Introduction of False, wc may joyn also tlK‘ su[>jjr(‘s.sion 
of True Philosoiihy, by .such men, as neither by lawfull authority, 
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nor sufficient study, are competent Judges of the truth. Our own 
Navigations make manifest, and all men learned in humane Sciences 
now acknowledge there are Antipodes: And every day it appeareth 
more that Years, and Daves are determined bv Motions 
of the iharth. Neverthelesse. men that have in their Writings but 
supposed such Doctrine, as an occasion to lay open the reasons for. 
and against it, have been punished for it by Authority Ecclesiastic all 
But what reason is there for it? Is it because such opinions are 
contrary to true Religion? that cannot be, if they be true. Let 
hcreforo the truth be first examined by competent Judges, or 
con uted by them that pretend to know tlie contrary. Is it because 
they be contrary to the Religion established ? Let them be silenced 
by the Laws of those, to wlioiu the Teachers of tliem are subject; 
that hy tlie Laws Civill: For disobedience may lawfully be 
punished in them, that against tlie Laws teach even true Philosophy. 
Is it because they tend to disorder in Oovernment, as countenancing 
Rebellion, or Sedition ? then let them lie silenced, and the Teachers 
punished by vertue of his Power to whom the care of the Publique 
quiet IS commitled; wdiicb is the Authority Civill. For whatsoever 
J ower Leelcsmstiqucs take upon thomselyes (in any place where 
Diey are .subject to the Stafel in their own Right, though they call it 

Gods Riglit, IS but U.Hurpatioii. = 


CHAP. XLVn 

(>f the liENEFir that proccrflelh from Auch Dnrkne^se^ and to whom 

it arcrewfth 

(’icero inakelli lionorablo mention of one of the Ca.wii', a severe 
Judge amongst the Romans, for a nistome !ic had, in Criminall 



declareth the Author, as doth tlie liKXEi'tr of the Action. By tJio 
saiiio inle I intend in this plaec to examine, wlm tlioy inav be/that 
have po.sscs.sod the IVopleao long in this fiart of Christendome, with 
the.se Doetrine.s, contrary to the Peaceable Societies of Mankind. 

And hr.st. to this Error, that the present Church now Militant on 
ts ilte h ingffortie oj (that is, the KiiiL’^floine of Glory, or 



and coiiteCcpientty (be<*au.se the Ctiuroii, and Comriioii*wcalth are 
tlic Same Iversons) to ue Rectors, niul Goveniours of the Common^ 
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wealth. By tliis title it. is, that the Pope prevailed with the subjects 
of all Cliristian Princes, to beleeve, that to disobey him. was to 
disobey Clirist himselfe; and in all differences between him and other 
Pnnc^, (charmed with the word Porver Spirituall,) to abandon their 

which is in effect an universall Monarchy over 
aU Cliristendome. For though they were first invested in the ri^^ht 
^ being Supreme Teacliers of Christian Doctrine, by, and under 
Oinstiaii Emperors, within the limite of the Romane Empire (as 
IS acknowledge by themselves) by the title of Poniifex Maxlmns, 
who was an Olficer subject to the C'ivill State; yet after the Empire 
was divided, and dissolved, it was not hard to obtrude upon the 
people already subject to them, another Title, namely, the Ri^ht of 
St. 1 eter; not onely to save entire tlieir pretended Power: but aFo 
to extend the same over the same Christian Provinces, fhoimh no 
more united in the Empire of Rome. This Benefit of an Universall 
Monarchy, (considering the desire of men to bear Rule) is a sufficient 
Iresumption, that the Popes tliat pretended to it, and for a long 
t^c enjoyed it, were the Authors of the Doctrine, by which it was 
obtamwJ; namely, tliat the Church now on Earth, Ls the Kingdome 
o Christ, ror that granted, it must he understood, that Christ 
liath some Lieutenant amongst us, by whom we are to be told what 
are fiis Commandements. 

After that certain Ciiurches had renounced this universall Power 
of the/ope one would expect in reason, that the Civill Soveraigns 
m all those Churches, sliould have recovered .so much of it. as (before 
they had uiiadvi.sedly let it goe) was their own Right, and in tlieir 
own hands .And in b.ngland it was so in effect; saving that they 
by whom the Kings admiuistred the Government of Religion bv 
maintaining their miployment to be in Gods Right, secmwl to u.surp. 
If not a Sujjremacy, yet an Tndojiendencv on the Civill Power- 
and they but seemed to usurpe it. in as much a.s they acknowl 

l^ged a Riglit in the King, to deprive them of the Exercise of their 
Functions at Iils pleai^ure. 

But in those places where the Presbytery took that Oflice. though 
many other Doctrines of tlie Clmrch of Rome were forbidden to be 

uglit; yet this Doctrine, that the Kingdome of Clirist is already 
W)rae, and that it began at the Resurrection of our Saviour, was still 
retained. But 6o/io ? What Profit did they expect from it? 
The same which the Popes expected: Ui have a Soveraign Power 
over the J .«,,le hor »het is it for n.ei. to cxeou.m.micatc ii.eir 
lawful Kill,;, but to keep him from all places of Gods publique 
oerv Y m hie own Kingdom ? and with force lo resist him, when lie 

AuthonU from I he Civi I Soveraign, to excominunicale any person 
but to tiike from him Ins Lawfull Liliertv, that is, to usi.r„ran 

t^T/ari '"u'y Jbethren? The Authors therefore of 

ttis Darknesse in Religion, are the Itomane, and the I'resbyleiian 

lo thw head, J referre also all those Doctrines, tJiat serve them to 
O 
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kcy> the possession of this spirituftll Soveraignty after it is gotten* 
.As first, that the Pope in his publiqxte capacity cannot erre. For 
who is there, that beleeving this to be true, will not readily obey 
him in wliatsoever he commands? 

Secondly, that all other Bishops, in what Common-wealth soever, 
have not their Right, neither immediately from God, nor mediately 
from tlieir Civill Soveraigns, but from the Pope, is a Doctrine, bv 
\vhi(’h ihcre comes to be in every Christian Common-wealth many 
potent, men. (for so are Bishop.s,) that have their dependence on the 
I’ope, and owe obedience to him, though he be a forraign Prince; 
by which tueans he is able, (as ho hath done many times) to raise 
a Civill \\ ar against the State that submits not it self to be governed 
accoi’ding to his pleasure and Interest. 

Thitxily, the exeinjition of these, and of all other Priests, and of 
all iMonkes, and Fryers, from tlie Power of the Civill Laws. For by 
this means, there is a great part of every Common-wealth, that 
enjoy the lienetit of the Laws, and are protected by tlie Power of the 
Civill State, wliicli neverthelcsse pay no part of the Publique expence; 
nor arc lyable to the penalties, as other .Subjects, due to their 
crimes; and consequently, stand not in fear of any man, but the 
I’oi>e: ami adhere to him oiiely, to uphold his universall Monarchy. 

I'tuirthly. the giving to their J^riests (which is no more in the New 
Testament but Presbyters, tlnit is, Kltlers) tlie name of Sacerdote^, | 
that i.s. iSacrificers, which was the title of the Civill Soveraign, and 
his ])ublique Ministers, amongst the Jews, whilest God was their 
King. .Also, the making the Lor<ls Su])per a Sacrifice, serveth to 
make the People boleevo the Pope hath the same power over rJl 
C’hristians, that Moses and Aaron had over tlic Jews; that is to say, 
all Puucr, botli Civill and Fcclesiasticall, as the High Priest then 
had. 

Fiftly, the teaching tiiat Matrimony is a Sacrament, givetli to the 
Clergy the .Tudgiiig of the lawfulnessc of Marriages; and thereby, 
of what Cliildrcn are T.egitimatc; and consequently, of the Right 
of Succession to lacreditary Kingdomes. 

Sixtly, the Deniall of i^larriago to Priests, serveth to assure this 
Po\\cr of tlie Pope over Kings. For if a King be a Priest, he cannot 
Many, and transmit his Kingdome to lus Posterity; If he be not a 
Pric.st, then the Pope jiretendeth this .Authority' Fcclesiasticall over 
him. and over his people. 

Seventlily. from .Auricular Confession, they obtain, for the assur¬ 
ance of their lAiu er, better intelligence of the designs of Princes, and 
great jicrsons in the Civill State, than the.se can have of the designs 
of the Slate Fcclesia.stieall. 

Fighthly, by the Canonization of Saints, and declaring who are 
Martyrs, they assure their Power, in that they induce simple men 
into an obstinacy against tlie I.aws and Commands of tlieir Civill 
Soveraigns even to death, if hy the Popes cxcominunication, they 
be ticclarcd Horetiques or Enemies to the Church; that is, (as they 
interpret it.) to the Pope, 
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Ninthly, they assure the same, by the Power tliev ascribe to every 
Priest, of making Christ; and by the Power of ordaining Pennance; 
and of Kenritting, and Retaining of sins. 

Tenthly, by the Doctrine of Purgatory, of Justification l>v ex¬ 
ternal! works, and of Indulgences, the Clergy is enriched. 

Rleventhly, by their Daemonology, and the use of ICxorcisnie, and 
other things appertfiining thereto, they keep (or tliinke they kcej)) 
the People more in awe of their Power. 

Lastly, the Aletajdiysiques, Ethitjues, and Politiques of Aristotle, 
tbe frivolous Uistiiictions^ biirbarous Terms, and obscure Tanpiia^e 
of the Schoolmen, taught in the Universities, (whicli have been all 
erected and regulated by the Popes Autlioriiy,) serve them to keep 
these Errors from being detected, and to nialie men mistake tlie 
Ignis fatuus of Vain Philosophy, for the Light of the Gospell. 

To the.se, if they sufficed not, might be added other of their dark 
Doctrines, the profit whereof retioundeth manifestly, to the settin^^ 
n^p of an unlawful I Power over the lawfull SoverfiignB of Christian 
People; or for the sustaining of the same, when it is set up; or to 
the worldly Riches, Honour, and Authority of tliose that sustain 
it* Ana tliercfor© by tbc 8,forcsai<i nil©, of Cui bono^ wo iniiy justK^ 
jjronounce for the Authors of all this Spirituall Darknesse, the Pope, 

Clergy, and all those besides that endeavour to settle 
in the mindes of men this erroneous Doctrine, that the Chiircli now 

on Earth, is that Kingdome of God mentioned in the Old and Xew 
ies lament. 


Rut the Emperoiirs, and other Christian Soveraigns, under whose 
Government the.se Errours, and the like encroachments of Ecclesias- 
tiques upon their f)ffice, at first crcj>t in, to the disturbance of their 
posse,ssions, and of the tranquillity of their Subjects, though they 
suffer^ the same for want of forasight of tlie Sequel, and of insight 
into the designs of their Teachers, may nevcrthclessc bee esteemed 
acces.saries to tbed own, and the Publique dammage: For without 
their Authority there could at first no seditiou.s Doctrine have been 
pubhquely preacberj. I say they niiglit have hindred the same in 
the beginning; Rut when the people were once posses-sed by those 
spirituall men, there w;is no humane remedy to be applyed, that any 
man could invent: And for the remedies that Gotl should provide 
who never faileth in his good time to destroy all the iMachiiiations 
^ «igiiiihst t})e Irutb, wee are to attend his good ple^^i^urc, lliat 

sutTeretli many times the prosperity of his enemies, together witli 
their ambition, to grow to such a height, as the violence tliereof 
open«th the eye.s, which the w-arinesse of their predeces.sours had 
before sealed up, and makes men by too much grasping let "oe all 
a-s 'etciH net was broken, by the struggling of too great a miiltitude 
of lu-dics; whereas the Impatience of those, that strive to resist such 
encroachment, beh.re their Subjects eves were opened, did but 
encrease the power they resisted. I doe not therefore l)Iame the 
*>mperour biederick for hoJ<iing tlie stinop to our countryman Pone 
Adrian; for such was the disposition of his subjects then, as if lico 
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had not done it, hee was not likely to have succeeded in the Empire: 
But I blame those, that in the beginning, when their power was 
entire, by suffering such Doctrines to be forged in the Universities 
of their own Dominions, have holden the Stirrop to all the succeeding 
Popes, whilest they mounted into the Thrones of all Christian 
Soveraigns, to ride, and tire, both them, and their people, at their 
pleasure. 

Hut as the Inventions of men are woven, so also are they ravelled 
out; the way is the same, but the order is inverted: The web 
begins at the first Elements of Power, which are Wisdom, Humility, 
Sincerity, and otlicr vertues of the Apostles, whom the people con¬ 
verted, obeyed, out of Reverence, not by Obligation: Their Con¬ 
sciences were free, and tlieir Words and Actions subject to none but 
the Civill Power. Afterwards the Presbyters (as tlie Flocks of 
Christ cncreased) assenihling to consider what they should teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to teach nothing against the 
Decrees of their Assemblies, made it to be thought the people were 
thereby obliged to follow their Doctrine, and when they refused, 
refused to keep them company, (that was then called Excommunica¬ 
tion.) not as being Infidels, but as being disobedient: And this was 
file tirst knot upon their Eiberty. And the number of l^resbyters 
ciicrejising, the Presbyters of the chief City or Province, got them¬ 
selves an authority over the Parochial) Presbyters, and appro- 
priatetl to themselves the names of Bishops: And this was a second 
knot on Cliristian Liberty. Lastly, the Bishop of Rome, in regard 
of the Imperiall City, took upon him an Authority (partly by the 
wills of the Emperours themselves, and by the title of Ponttfex 
Maximus, and at last when tlie Emperours were grown^ weak, 
l)y the [uiviledges of St. Peter) over all other Bishops of the Empire: 
Which was tlie third and last knot, and the whole Synthesis and 
Constructum of the Pontiliciall Power, 

And therefore the Analysis, or Resolution is by the same way; 
but beginneth with the knot that was last tyed; as wee may see in 
the dissolution of the prjeter-politicall Church Government in Eng¬ 
land. Irirst, the Power of the Popes was dis.solved totally by Queen 
Eli/abeth; and the Bishops, who before exercised their Functions 
in Right of the l^ope, did aftcrward.s exercise the same in Right of 
the Queen and her Successours; thtiugli by retaining the phrase of 
Jure Dii?ino, tlicy were thought to demand it by immediate Right 
from God: And so \\fis iintyed the first knot. After this, the 
Presbyterians lately in England obtained the putting down of 
Episc-opacy: And so was the second knot dissolved: And n^ost 
at the ,same time, the Power was taken also from the Presbyterians: 
And so we arc reduced to tlio Independency of the Primitive 
Christians to follow Paul, or Ceplias, or Apollos, every man as he 
liketh best: ^Vhich, if it be without contention, and without measur¬ 
ing tlie Doctrine of Clirist, by our atTection to the Person of his 
Mniister, (the fault whuh the Apostle reprcliended in the Corin- 
ihfaiis,) is perhaps the best: First, because there ought to be no 
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Power over the Consciences of men, but of the Word it eelfe, worKinc 

fvalwayes according to the purpose of them 

himself, that giveth the Increase: 
U because it is unreasonable in them, who teach there 

IS such danger in every httle Errour, to require of a man endued with 
reason of his own, to follow the Reason of any other man. or of the 
most voic^ of many other men; Which is little better, then to venture 
h s Salva ion at crosse and pile. Nor ought those Teachers to bo 

none should know better then they, that power is iweserved by the 
^me Venues by which it is acquired^ thit is to say, VVisdome 
Humility. Clearnesse of Doctrine, and sincerity of Conversation- 

of Natarall Sciences, Ld of tl.e .Morality 

of ^aturall Keason; nor by obscure Language; nor bv Arroeatin'e 

to themselves more Knowledge than they make appear ” nor 1.V 

lioua brands; nor by such other faults, as in the Pastors of God's 

^urch are not only Faults, hut also scandall.s, apt to makc\nen 

I^t aft^r “P°''‘i*® suppression of‘their Authoriiy. 

Put after this Doctrine, l/^l Church now Militant is the Kina. 

to ”h/workp”toe 'r /-'" “ 1 ”^ «a.s received 

1 1 *»or]d, the ambition, and canvasing for the Offices that 

Chrism **'“'■ S'’*”*'' O'iiec of being I 

hi-sts Lieutenant, and the Pompc of them that obtaine<I therein 

J became by degrees so evident 

that they lost the inward Reverence due to the Pastorall Function- 

Son St^ them that had any power in tiie 

CmlJ 8tate, nee<Jed nothing but the authority of their Frinces to 

deny tiiern any further Obedience. For, from tlie time Ihat’the 
Lishop of Romehjid gotten Uy lie acknowledged for Jiishop Universal! 

of Succession to St. Peter, their whole Hierarchy or 
igdomc of Darknesse, may be compared not unfitly to the 
tng orne of hatries; that is, to the old wives Fahtts in'Eiieland 
coneerning Clwsts and Spirits, and the feats they play in the St 

Dmnil ir^n l.ewiir"''‘'^r “““ K-at'Vccl.^fa^^tfea i 

IJorn nion. be nil easily perceive, that the Payyacy, is no other than 
gra "toerl '.“'Fn“s?“r (Tr' -owned up,m'lh" 

the J>.u!r of tlLrHLdmn'pol^'r^ 

their pthton^\“.‘“"’l''‘‘‘''''*r“‘“^ ■" Cnn-flies, and in 

licir 1 uhliqnc Acts, being Latnie, wliicli is not commonly used bv 

^ ‘i- oi^ 

ibe HI what Nation soever they converse, hav^ but ono 

Umverrial King, which some Poets of ours call King Ohenm- but 

Prince of Dmimms. The KerPsia'ir 

re'uui^rn ^r,■igitr/i'T" ---- 

Ihe EccUHiaHlxqii^ are iipirituall men, and 67K..sf/i/ Fathers 
Tlie Fames are Sparils, and GiuMs. Fairies and Gh'l hdmS 
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nfirknesse. Solitudes, and Graves. The EcclesiaMiques walke in 
Obscurity of Doctrine, in Monasteries. Churches, and Cliurrh-yards. 

Eccl^-siQSttqucs have their Cathedral Churches, which, in 
what Towuic soever they be erected, by vertue of Holy Water, and 
certain Charmes called Exorcismes, have the power to make those 
Townes, Cities, that is to say. Scats of Empire. The Fairies also 
have their enchanted Castlas, and certain Oigantique Ghosts, that 
domineer over the Regions round about them. 

Tlie FairicJi are not to be seized on; and brought to answer for 
the liurt they do. So also the Ecclesta^liques vanish away from the 

Tribunals of CivillJustice. 

The Ecdcsiasliqries take from young men, the use of Reason, by 
certain Charms compounded of Metaphysiques, and Miracles, and 
Traditions, and Abused Scripture, whereby they are good for noth- 
iim else, but to execute what they command them. The Fairies 
likewise are said to t.ake voung Children out of their Cradles, and to 
change them into Naturall Fools, which Common people do therefore 

call/i.7rcs, and are apt to mischief. , . v 

In what Shop, or Operatory the Fairies make their Enchantment, 
the old Wives have not determined. Rut the Oporatories of the 
Clayij, are well enough known to he the ITniversities, that received 

their Di.scipline from Autliority Poutificiall. 

When tlic Fairies are di.^pleaseil with any body, they are said 
to send tbeir Elves, to iiinch them. Tlie Fcclcsiasfifiues, when they 
I'c XleaLl with any Civil! State, make also tlieir Elves, that 
is. Superstitious, Enchantwl Subjects, to pinch their Princes, by 
jwcacliing Sedition; or one Prince enchanted with jjromiscs, to 

T>inch another. 1 ,1 

'Die Fairies marry not; Imt there be amongst them inruhi. that 

have copulation with flesh and blond. The Priests also marry not. 

The Kedesiasliques take the Cream of the Land, by Donations ot 
imiorant men. that stand in aw' of them, and by Tythes: So also 
it is in tlie Fable of Fairies, that they enter into the Dairies, and 
Feast upon the Cream, which they skim from tlie .Milk. 

What kind of Monev is currant in the Kingilome of I nines, is not 
recorded in the Storv. But the EccUsiastiqves in their Receipts 
ncceiit of tlic same .^ioncy that we doe; tliough when they are to 
make any Payment, it Is in (’anonizations. Indulgences, and .Masses. 

To this, and such like resemblances between the Papaej/, and the 
Kingdomc of Fairies, may be added this, that as the Fairies have 
no i^xistoncc, but in the tNincies of ignorant people, rising frt^n the 
Traditions of old Wives, 01 old I'oets: so the Spirit nail IViwcr of the 
l^opc (without the boumls of his own ('ivil! Dominion) consisteth 
onelv in the Fear that Seduced pei>p!e stand in, of their Excom- 
niunicatioiis; upon hearing of false Miracles, false Traditions, and 

false Interpretations of tlio Scripture. 

It was not tlierefore a very ditlicult matter, for Henry 8. by uis 
Kxorcisme; nor for Qu. Elizabeth by beis, to cast them out. But 
wdio kiiow's tliat this Sjiirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by 
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Missions through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, t^at 
yeeld him little fruit, may not return, or rather an Assemhiv of 
bpirits worse than he. enter, and inhahite thLs clean swept liouse 
and mal^ the End thereof worse than the Beginning? For it is 
not the Romane Clergy onely, that pretends the Kingdome of God 

f ’ n a Power therein, distinct 

from that of the Civill State. And this is all I had a designe to say 

concerning the Doctrine of the POLITIQUES. Whicii when 1 have 
reviewed, I shall wilhngly expose it to the censure of my Countrev. 













A REVIEW, and CONCLUSION. 

Fbom the contrariety of some of the Naturall Faculties of the 
Mind, one to another, as also of one Passion to another and from 
heir reference to Conversation, there lias been 

dicif an impossibility that any one man should be siifhcicntlv 
disposed to all sorte of Ovill duty. The Severity of JudVmenrthex 

men Censorious, and unapt to pardon the Frrours and 

Celerity of Fancy 

Tr^tlTi''^ th'eTtlr ‘u 

and upon the Passions and Interests of n,<m 

and mutable. ^ui^t^rests oi men, which are diilerent, 

je^;^* oTZu‘dt i;TlTd;n?DS.re^aetS. 'nTerV'",-^’,- 

I'eat?:*'And’rfnwroi^sw ‘he unsetling of the pibliq^ue 

of the Puhhque Defence ’Ch^th“e“\hev'rv'c‘" ‘he desertion 

gether in the same person. ^ ^ ^ cannot stand to- 

Bene'mll?U telref L 7 "“siJe T""" ‘'« 

Amity with all thL, with wlmm the BuTn^i“ o^f 

ing else hut a perpetua.l Irenth.XTonr td \Vt\ 

Impoiihni’ties?“C’ by^Eduertion buritot 

place in tlicsame man; l U 

requireth. As the Israelite^ in 'f ^ ^ aimeth at 

their^abour of makine Brinks a^^thpr'r^® sometimes fastened to 
to gather Straw^ So akrmaV^t^^^^^ times were ranging abroad 

upon one certain Co...sideratiL,^and“ th^Pancy “ranMl'f r'‘“' 

wandrntg alatiit the world. So also Kcaao??^ r? ''‘*® 

(‘bough not perhaps in the Xaturall SciLcas vet tf ‘'‘(' 1 '®“®,?: 
may stand very well together. For wheresoevoi^ 11 Morall) 

ass s ,Ess.?£s:'s 
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thprc any repugnancy between fearing the Laws, and not fearing 
a publique Enemy;' nor between abstaining from Injury, and 
pardoning it in others. There is therefore no such Inconsistence of 
Humane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some think. I have known 
cleerncssc of .TiuJgment, and largcnes-se of Fancy; strength of Reason, 
and gracefull Elocution; a Courage for the VVarre, and a Tear for 
the i.aws, and all eminently in one man; and that was my most 
noble and honored friend Nlr. Sidney Godolphiti; who hating no 
man, nor hated of any, was unfortunately slain in the beginning of 
the late Civill war re, in the Publique quarrel!, by an undiscerned, and 


an undiscerning hand. 

To the Laws'of Nature, declarer! in the 15. Chapter, I would have 
this added, Thof every man is hninid by Nature, as much as in him lieth, 
to protect in Warre, the A^itJu^rity, by which he is himself protected 
in time of Pence. For he that pretendeth a Right of Nature to 
preserve his owne bodv, cannot pretend a Right of Nature to destroy 
him. l)v whose strength he is preserved: It is a manifest contradic¬ 
tion of himsclfo. And though this Law may bee drawn by conse¬ 
quence. from some of those that are there already mentioned; yet 
the Times require to have it inculcatcrl. and remembred. 

because I find bv divers English Rooks lately printed, that 
the Civill warres have not yet sufficiently taught men, in what point 
of time it is, that a Subject becomes ol>lige<l to the Conquerour; nor 
what is Conque.st; nor liow it comes about, that it obliges men to 
obev bis Law's: Therefiue for farther satisfaction of men therein, I 
.savi tlie point of time, w'herein a man becomes subject to a Conquer¬ 
our! is that point, wlierein having liberty to submit to him, he con¬ 
sent eth. either bv expresse words, or by other sufficient sign, to be 
his Subject. When it is that a man hath the liberty to submit, I 
have shewed before in t!\e end of the 21. Chapter; namely, tliat 
for fiim that hath no obligati(m to his former Sovernjgn but that of 
an ordinary Subject, it is then, when tiie moans of his life is within 
the Cbiards and Garrisons of the Enemy; for it Is then, that he hath 
no longer Protection from him, but is protected by the adverse party 
for hiiT Contribution. Seeing therefore such contribution is every 
where, as a thing inevitable, (notwithstanding it be an assistance to 
the Enemy,) cstecmc<i lawfull; a totall tSubmission, which is but 
an assistance to the Enemy, cannot be esteemed unlawful Resides 
if a man consider that they who submit, assist the Enemy but with 
part of their estate.^, whereas they that refuse, assist hun with the 
whole, tliere is no reason to call their Submis.sion, or Composition 
an Assistance; but rather a Detriment to the Knem3^ if a 

man. be.sides tlio obligation of a Subject, hath taken upon him a new 
obligation of a Soultlicr, tlien he hath not the liberty to submit to a 
new Power, as long as the old one keeps the field, and giveth liim 
means of sub.sistcnce. eitlier in his Armies, or Garrisons; for in 
this ca.se, he cannot complain of want of Protection, and means to 
live as a Souldier: Rut when tliat also failes, a Souldier also 
seek his Protectitm wheresoever he lias most hope to have it; ana 
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may lawfully submit himself to his new Master. And so much jfor 
the Time when he may do it lawfully, if hee will. If therefore he 
doe it, he is undoubtediy bound to he a true Subject; For a Contract 
lawfully made, cannot lawfully be broken. 

By this also a man may understand, when it is, that men may bo 
said to he Conquered; and in what the nature of Conquest, anti the 
Right of a Conquerour consisteth: For this SubmLssion Ls it implyetli 
them all. Conquest, is not the Victory it self; but the Acquisition 
by \ ictory. of a Right, over the persons of men. He therefore that 
is slain, is Overcome, hut not Conquered: He tliat is taken, and put 
into prison, or chaines, i.g not 0)nquered, though Overcome; for 
be IS still an Enemy, and may gave himself if liee can: But he 
that upon promise of Obedience, hath his Life and Liberty allowed 
bjm, Ls then Conquered, and a Subject; and not before. The 
Romanes used to say, that their Generali had Pacified such a 
Province, that is to say, in English, Conquered it; and that the 
Countrey was Pacified by Victory, when the people of it had pro* 
misM i rnperata fncere, that is. To doe what the Romane Peejple corn- 
ina^ed them: this was to be Conquered. But this promise may bo 
either expresse, or tacite: Expre.sse, by Promise: Tocite, by o'ther 
signes. As for example, a man that hath not been calleel to make 
such an expre.sse Promise, (because he is one whose power perhaps 
la not considerable;) yet if he live under their Protection openlv, 
hee 1 .S understood to submit himselfe to the Government: P>ut if he 
live tliere swretly, he is lyahle to any thing that niav hee <lone to a 
fepie, and Enemy of the State. I say not, hee docs anv^ Injustice 
(for acts of oi>en Hostility bear not that name); but that he mav 
be justly put to death. Likewise, if a man, when his Country is 
conquered, be out of it, he is not Conquered, nor Subject; but if at 
his [t‘turn, he submit t^) the Government, he is bound to obey it. 
So that Conquest (to define it) is the Acquiring fif the of 

Soveraigmty by Victory. Which Right, is acquirc<I. in the p"cr>ple.s 
Submission by winch they contract with the Victor, |>romising 
Obedience, for Life and Liberty. ^ 

*i ^ have set down for one of the causes of 

tlie Oi.^olutions of Omiiuon-wealths, their Imperfect Generation 
consisting in the want of an Absolute and Arbitrary Legislative 
I oyx*r; for want wherwjf, the C'ivill .S<*veraign is fain to handle 
he Suord of Justice unconstantly, and a.s if it were too hot for him 
to hold: One reason whereof (which I have not there mentioned) is 
this J hat they will all of them justifie the War, by wliich their 
1 owCr was at first gotten, and whereon (as thev think" their Rifdit 
dependeth, anrl not on the Possession. As iV, for example, the 
of the Kings of iMiglancI cJitl dejienfl on the t/^iodncsse of the 
cause of IVilliam the Conquerour. and upon their lineall, and dircct- 
cst Descent from him; by whicli means, there would perhaps be 
no tie of the Subjccta obedience to their Soveraign at this day in all 
the world: wherein wIdlest they needlcssely tliink to justifie them¬ 
selves, they justifie all the successefull Rebellions that Ambition 
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shall at any time raise against them, and their Successors. There* 
fore I fiut down for one of the most effectuall seeds of the Death of 
any State, that the Conquerors require not onely a Submission of 
mens actions to them for the future, but also an Approbation of all 
their actions past; when there is scarce a Common-wealth in the 
world, whose beginnings can in conscience be justified. 

And because the name of Tyranny, signifieth nothing more, nor 
lesse, than the name of Soveraignt 3 % be it in one, or many men, 
saving that they that use the former word, are understood to bee 
angry with them they cal! Tyrants; I think the toleration of a 
professed hatred of Tyranny, is a Toleration of hatred to Common¬ 
wealth in generall, arid another evil! seed, not differing much from 
the former. For to the Justification of the Caxise of a Conqueror, 
the Reproach of the Cause of the Conquered, is for the most part 
nercssarv: but neitlior of them necessary for the Obligation of the 
Conquered, And tiius much I have thought fit to say upon the 
Review of the first and second i>art of this Discourse. 

In the 35. Cha])ter, I have sufficicntlv declared out of the Scrip¬ 
ture, that in the Common-wealth of the Jewes, (aod hiruselfe was 
mafic tlie Sovereign, by Fact with the Pe<qile; who wore therefore 
called his PectiJiar People, to distinguish them from the rest of the 
world, t)vcr w horn (Joel reigt\efl not by their Consent, but by his own 
Power: Aiul that in this Kingdomc .Mosc.'s was Gods Lieutenant on 
Earth; and that it was he that told them what Laws God appointed 
llietn to be ruled by. But 1 have omitted to sot down who were the 
Othcers appointed to doe Execution; cspecialR' in Capitall Punish¬ 
ments; not then thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, 
as 1 find it sineo. Wee know that generally in all Common-weiilths. 
the E.xccution of Corporcall Ihuiishments, was either put upon the 
Guaifls, or other Soldiers of the Soveraign Power; f^r given to those, 
in whom want of means, oontcmfit of honour, and hardiiesse of 
heart, roncuriecl, to make them sue for such an Office. But amongst 
the Israelites it was a I^ositive Law’ of God their iSoveraign, that he 
that was cf>nvictcd of a capitall Crime, shoidd be .stoncfl to death by 
the People; aiul that the Witnesses should cast the first Stone, and 
after tlie Witnesses, then the rest of the People. This was a Law 
that de.'^iiined wlu) were to be the Executioners; but not that any 
one siujiild throw a Stone at liim before Conviction and Sentence, 
where the Congregation W'as Judge, 'fho Witnesses were neverthe- 
lesse to he licaifl before they procccficd to Execution, unlcsse the 
Fact were committed in the presence of the Congregation it self, 
or in siulit of the law full Judges; for then there needcfl no other 
Witnesses hut the .luflges themselves. Neverthelesse, this manner 
of proccetling being not thoroughly understood, hath given occasion 
to a dangerous opinion, tliat any man may kill another, in some 
eases, by a Right of Zeal; as if the Executions done upon Offenders 
in the Kingdomc of (Jod in old time, proceerled not from the Sove- 
raiiiii Coininand. hut from the Authority of Private Zeal: which, if 
wc consider the texts that seem to fav’our it, is quite contrary. 
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Firet, where the Levites fell upon the People, that had made 
worshipped the Golden Calfe. and slew three thousand of 

by the Cornmandement of Moses, from the mouth of God ‘ as is 
^nifest 32 27. And when the Son of a woman of Israel 

him before iMoses, who put him under custody, till Grid should 
pve sentence against him; as appears, Z.ei;i7. ^11 12 Afrain 

and ci>sbM. A 

f A ' ^f*' ate Zeale: Their Crime was committed in the smht 
of the Assembly; there neerled no Witnesse; the Law was hnown 
an lie Uie heir apparent to the Soveraigntv; and which is the nrinci- 
pall ])oint, the Lawfulnesse of his Act denendefl viriw.)],, ^ 

^arv to ihe^7f^?‘‘r n" Ratification, is aomcti.nes neccs. 

> to the safety [of] a Comnion*wealth; as in a sudden kehollirin 

Xe'ru/eafi^s^dtZrr^ “ ‘''T 

, 1 , 11 . it « tliont oxpresse f.aw or Commissittn. mav lawfnllV 

doe .t, and protnde to liave it ll.atificd. or Pardoned ahilest it 
in doing, or after it is done. Also A’«m6. X5. ;i(l it is exorZelv 

iV." tZ7'"buf ''•’n upon Ihc^ 

of Moses eoneerning him that enticetli to Idolafrv afiat i, i saiZ 

irocesse against Idolatry is exactly set dou-n- P b.) the 

speaketh to the Peonle as Tiid(rf> i ‘ For God there 

man is Accused of iSohat^,'';:,^'*;.^'thHC';*'''’" ! 

fhrowfth ‘r'fit"s!:;.®‘""TiiL'"i’s 

^nderanation. In like manner vA^en a^Fathw^t m 

Son^ the in (Ijcui 21 !h 'l + 1 , ^ i ' t n hiilli h rebellious 

^.dgea of .he Toilm-d^ai, \tl p^le of1he''d!rifsf;”,‘? ^^^1 

La.stiy, by pretence of these Laws it was th'it <<i Qf ‘^tone him. 

and not hy pretence of I'rivate Zeal:'’ fir before hee 

away to Execution, he had Eletded fik r teamed 

Priest. There is nothing in an't^^:^,.„";^„Z;^th,?/“ 

Bible, to countenance Executions by J^rivate '/cal aJH ^ ^ 

oftentimes but a conjunction of Ignorance and 
both Justice and J>eace of a Ounnion-wealth. ^ ''' against 

in ttie .in. Chapter I have said tb it it iu ,i i i • 
manner t.’od sjiake supernaturally "to .Moses* Not 
U) him sometimes by f^reams and Visions anH I «pakc not 

Voice, as to other PropheUs ^"r the m.'o.o,. l '' “i ’‘“l«Tnatorall 

him from the .Jlercy-Seai. i» e.xpresscJv .set doi>-n“vuIa/,rrr7 
OjMe words /rom riml lime for,air,i. when M.rwe enlral inlo 'll'l 
(tabernacle of the Cvrujrcjntnn U, e,wak with Vod. he hc„r!l a Vo/ce 
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u'h^ch ^pake unto him from ove.r the Mercy-SeaUy which is over the 
Arke of the Testimony, from between the Cherubins he spake unto him. 
But it is not tleclareii in what consisted the prsecminence of the 
manner of Gods speaking to Moses, above that of his speaking to 
otiiei }*ro])hets. as to Samuel, and to Abraham, to whom he also 
spake bv a Voice, (that is. by Vision) Unlesse the difference consist 
in the olcernesse of tlu* Vision. For Face to Face, and ^louth to 
ilonth, cannot be literally understood of the Intinitenesse, and 
Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. 

And as to the w hole Doctrine, I see not yet, but the Principles 
of it are true and proper; and the Ratiocination solid. For I 
grotind the Civill Right of Soveraigns, and both the Duty and 
Liberty of Subjects, upon the known naturall Inclinations of Man¬ 
kind, and upon tlie Articles of the Law of Nature; of which no man, 
that pretends but reason enough to govern his private family, ought 
to bo ignorant. And for the Power Ecclcsiasticall of the same 
Soveraigns, I ground it on such Texts, as are both evident in them¬ 
selves. and consonant to the Scope of the whole Scriy)ture. And 
therefore am perswaded, that ho that shall read it wdth a purpose 
oiiely to be informed, shall be informed by it. But for those that 
by Writing, or Publique Discourse, or by their eminent actions, 
have aheadV engaged themselves to the maintaining of contrary 
opinions, they will not bee so easily satisfied. P'or in such ca.scs, it 
is naturall for men, at. one and the same time, both to proceed in 
reatlini;, and to lose their attention, in the search of objections to 
that they bad read before: Of which, in a time wherein the interests 
of men are changed (seeing much of that Doctrine, which serveth 
to the establishing of a new Government, must ticeds bo contrary 
to that whicli cniKluced to the dissolution of the old,) there cannot 
choose but be wry many. 

In that jiart wliicli tieatcth of a Christian Common-wealth, there 
are some new Doctrines, which, it may be, in a State where the 
contrarv were already fully determincxl, were a fault for a Subject 
without leave to divulge, as being an usurpation of the place of a 
Teac her. But in this time, tliat men call not onely for Peace, but 
also for Truth, tt) offer such Doctrines as 1 think True, and that 
munitestly tend to Pence and Loyalty, to the consideration of those 
that are yet in deliberation, is no more, but t<' offer New \\ ine, to bee 
])ut into New Cask, that both may be prescrvc'd together. And I 
sujinose, that then, when Novelty can breed lut tnnible, nor disortler 
in a State, men are not generally so much inclined to the reverence 
of Autifjuitv. as to jiieterie Ancient Knurs, before New affU well 
proved '.rnitb. 

'riuTO is not hint: I tUstnist more than in\' Elocution; which never- 
thcicsse I am eontitlent (exceyitlng the Miseliances of the Presse) is 
not obscure. Tiiat I have neglected the Ornament of quoting 
iHH ient poets, Orators, and IMiilosophers, contrary to the custome 
late lime, (whether 1 have done well or ill in it.) proceedeth from 
my jiKigmcnt, grouiukd oil many reasons. For first, all Truth of 
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Doctrine dependeth either upon Reason, or upon Scripture.-, hcjth 
which give credit to many, but never receive it from anv Writer 
b^ondly, the matters in question are not of Fact but of Hiohi 

There is scarce any of those 
old \^rlter8, that contradicteth not sometimes both himself and 

others; which makes their Testimonies insutficient. Fourthly 

buch Opinioi^ as are taken only upon Credit of Antiquity, arc not 

mtnnsec^ally the Judgment of those tJiat cite them, but Words that 

p^se (hke gaping) from mouth to mouth. Fiftly, it is many times 

wri Designe that men stick theif corrupt Doctrine 

Ani ent! “CHS Wit. Sixtly, I find not tliat tlie 

timse th ^ ^ Oranment, to doe the like with 

those that wrote before them. Seventhly, it is an aigument of 

Indigestion; when Greek and Latine Sentences unchewefl come up 

again, as they use to doe. unclianged. Lastly, thomdi I ce 

hose men of Ancient time. that“eitlier have writtm Tnith ! er 

spicuously, or set us m a better way to find it out our .selves- ^vet 

The Ae^VhTV> ^ if we will reverence 

the Age, the 1 resent is the Oldest. If the Antiquity of the Writer 

generally they to whom sucirhoiior is given! 
^ere more Ancient when they wrote, than 1 am that am Writim^- 

But if it bee well considered, the praise of Ancient Authors, proceeds 

rJsr e^/oTre 

conulrv "ther lo •“* far a, I can perceive, 

rfuSn‘eor.h: TrlSru 

in 'ca^r'ulv "Xo'^^ir UnivelsirLt 

ifniverabi;;, ale the1“:,nt.,in«‘«TavnT 

■.^n^i:r£ e9 

i^utjc.s, will lie tlie less subject to serve tlic Amlntinn n f« , r 
lasse''gri^vi!^^ against Um State; and be the 

r.efenU':;^n T,!ri"vt“:irr.X^^ 

"■ ‘b'jf'^e'"'"™* apf.iica.i'nrt.r 

i .1 » tll3.ll lAj hCt DCforG fTiCllS 0V04 t h f* ninf-rinll t> I *. ■ 

between l-coleelion and Obedienee; Z^^^nld'^tn' of 
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Hiimane Nature, and the Laws Divine, (both Natural! and Positive) 
require an inviolable observation. And though in the revolution 
of States, there can be no very good Constellation for Truths of this 
nature to be born under, (as having an angry aspect from the dis* 
solvers of an old Government, and seeing but the backs of them that 
erect a new;) y^t I cannot think it will be condemned at this time, 
either by the Publique Judge of Doctrine, or by any that desires 
the continuance of Publique Peace. And in this hope I return to 
ray interrupted Speculation of Bodies Naturall; wherein, (if God 
give me health to finish it,) I hojje the Novelty will as much please, 
as in the Doctrine of this Artificial! Body is useth to offend. For 
such Truth, as opposeMi no mans profit, nor pleasure, is to all men 
welcome. 
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